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TRANSLATOKS'  PREFACE  TO  THE   EDITION 

OF  1880. 

The  last  edition  of  the  American  translation  of  Niemeyer^s 
"Practical  Medicine"  appeared  in  1871,  and  in  the  same  year 
Prof.  Niemeyer  died,  his  death  probably  having  been  hastened 
by  his  labors  during  the  French-German  war.  His  loss  to  the 
medical  profession  was  a  great  one,  for  in  him  unusual  abilities 
for  teaching  were  united  with  untiring  industry  and  a  rare  ex- 
perience. He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  mental  vigor. 

Since  his  death  his  text-book  has  gone  through  another  edi- 
tion in  Germany,  edited  by  Dr.  Eugene  Seitz.  Tlie  changes  in 
the  text  made  by  the  new  editor  have  been  extensive,  and  a  large 
amount  of  new  matter  has  been  inserted ;  but  in  condensing  the 
book,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the  fresh  material,  much  of  the 
charm  of  style  and  graphic  description  peculiar  to  the  original 
has  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  so  that  to  the  transla- 
tors the  new  work  seemed  less  readable  than  the  old. 

In  bringing  out  a  revised  American  edition,  they  have,  there- 
fore, adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  Niemeyer's  original ;  and 
while  they  have  drawn  freely  upon  the  last  German  edition,  they 
have  not  attempted  to  make  a  close  translation  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  made  such  additions  to  it  from  other  sources 
as  seemed  to  them  calculated  to  render  the  work  more  useful 
to  the  American  reader.  Short  articles  have  been  inserted  upon 
Chronic  Poisoning  by  Alcohol  and  Morphine,  as  well  as  upon 
Wandering  Spleen,  Paralysis  Agitans,  Scleroderma,  Elephantia- 
sis Gneconim,  and  Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia.     A  chapter 
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has  also  been  added  upon  Yellow  Fever,  compiled  chiefly  from 
Bartlett's  ."  Fevers  of  the  United  States,"  edited  by  Alonzo 
Clarke. 

Additions  made  to  this  edition  have  either  been  incorporated 
in  the  text,  enclosed  in  brackets,  or  placed  at  the  end  of  their  re- 
spective sections ;  so  that  any  one  having  a  former  edition  may 
readily  see  whether  there  is  any  addition  to  any  article  which  he 
may  desire  to  consult. 

Brief  comparative  tables  of  weights  and  thermometric  scales 
have  also  been  introduced,  to  save  readers  the  trouble  of  reducing 
one  to  the  other. 

New  Yobk,  May^  1880. 
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Keably  ten  years  Iiave  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of 
iny  text-book.  Meanwhile,  clinical  medicine  owes  a  rich  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  to  irvestigations  made,  not  only  in  her  own 
province,  but  in  the  provinces  of  physiology,  pathological  anat- 
omy, and  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry.  Impoiliant 
questions  have  been  settled ;  obscure  points  rendered  clear ;  false 
theories  corrected,  and  errors  recognized. 

Although,  in  preparing  previous  editions,  I  have  taken  pains 
to  keep  my  book  well  up  to  the  existing  state  of  science,  to  ren- 
der account  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  its  kindred  branches,  yet  the  brie&ess  of  the 
time  allowed  for  this  purpose — owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
editions  have  been  renewed — and  the  conviction  that  the  true 
value  of  many  discoveries  of  supposed  importance  could  be  as- 
certained only  by  a  longer  probation,  have  hitherto  deterred  me 
from  a  full  and  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  work.  At  last, 
ten  years  after  its  first  appearance,  the  proper  moment  seems  to 
have  arrived.  The  somewhat  longer  respite  now  allowed  me  foi 
my  task,  is  due  to  the  foresight  of  my  publisher,  who  has  made 
the  previous  edition  of  triple  the  usual  size. 

In  the  present  (seventh  edition),  but  few  portions  of  the  work 
remain  unaltered ;  and  even  those  few  have  nearly  all  undergone 
revision  on  previous  occasions.  Most  parts  of  it  have  received 
valuable  emendations,  and  have  been  enriched  by  copious  addi- 
tions.   I  have  everywhere  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ira- 
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portant  results  obtained  in  the  domain  of  therapeutics  by  recent 
investigations,  partly  because  I  wish  my  book  to  maintain  the 
honorable  confidence  which  it  has  won  for  itself  among  practical 
physicians ;  partly  because  I  regard  the  happy  progress  which 
therapeusis  has  made,  as  the  most  important  acquisition  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

This  progress  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  of  late  years, 
medical  explorers  have  recognized  the  only  path  by  which  thera- 
peutic science  can  be  advanced,  and  have  followed  it  with  bril- 
liant results.  My  outspoken  assertions  of  ten  years  ago  have 
come  true.  I  then  denounced  the  error  of  postponing  all  medi- 
cal treatment  of  disease,  imtil  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
medicines,  and  our  insight  into  pathological  processes,  should  be 
so  far  advanced,  that  means  of  cure  would  be  self-evident.  I 
pronounced  this  ideal  goal  to  be  unattainable,  and  declared  it 
idle  to  hope  for  a  time  when  a  medical  prescription  should  be 
the  simple  resultant  of  a  computatimi  of  known  quantities.  I 
lamented  that  physicians,  instead  of  striving  to  promote  the 
healing  art  by  their  own  efforts,  should  seek  aid  from  the  insti- 
tutes of  physiology  and  pathology,  or  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  obtaining  now  and  then  an  ingenious  suggestion,  but 
never  gaining  an  idea  serviceable  in  the  relief  of  an  afflicted  fel- 
low-creature. I  further  showed  that  experiments  made  with 
medicaments  upon  the  lower  animals,  or  upon  healthy  human 
beings,  with  all  their  scientific  value,  had  as  yet  been  of  no  direct 
service  to  our  means  of  treating  disease,  and  that  a  continuation 
of  such  experiments  gave  no  prospect  of  such  service.  I  finally 
declared,  without  reservation,  that  even  the  dazzling  progress 
which  pathology  had  made,  had  been  of  but  little  use  to  thera- 
peutics ;  that,  in  spite  of  new  discoveries,  our  present  success  at 
the  bedside  is  scarcely  more  favorable  than  that  of  fifty  years 
ago ;  nor  in  the  future  would  pathological  investigation  promote 
therapeutic  success,  unless  directed  more  in  accordance  witii  the 
requirements  of  general  medicine,  than  has  been  done  hitherto. 

Thus,  after  showing  that  therapeusis  must  expect  no  aid 
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from  other  incomplete  Bciences,  and  that  it  most  be  conducted 
by  itself  as  an  independent  and  peculiar  branch  of  knowl- 
edge; after  showing,  j^irther,  that  the  empirical  method  of 
investigation  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  one  for  the 
study  either  of  therapeutics,  or  of  any  other  department  of 
natural  science,  I  pointed  out  more  precisely  what  material 
we  already  possessed  for  the  establishment  of  therapeusis  as 
an  independent  empirical  study;  showed  what  still  remained 
to  be  done,  and  how  that  which  is  still  lacking  is  to  be  obtained. 
I  then  demonstrated  that,  before  all  else,  empirical  knowledge 
requires  a  profound  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  facts,  and 
that  the  more  accurate  the  observation,  so  much  the  more  cor- 
rect and  trustworthy  must  the  deduction  be,  and  that  observa- 
tions in  therapeusis,  if  inaccurate  or  imperfect,  are  prolific  of 
false  conclusions  and  of  erroneous  proceedings,  just  as  in  other 
branches  of  natural  science.  I  explained  that,  when  ancient 
therapeutic  laws,  based  sometimes  upon  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies, have  proved  false,  the  error  has  been  due  to  inexact  and 
incomplete  observation;  that  the  general  impression  that  a 
remedy  has  done  good  or  harm,  in  this  or  that  disease,  is  utterly 
worthless  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  declared  that  empiri- 
cal matter,  capable  of  affording  trustworthy  and  useful  rules  for 
the  treatment  of  disease,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  most 
careful  and  intelligent  investigation  of  the  healing  effects  of 
medicaments ;  that  no  sure  basis  for  therapeusis  can  be  estab- 
lished until  this  shall  occur ;  until  clinical  teachers  and  physicians, 
particularly  those  at  the  head  of  the  science,  familiar  with  all 
the  accessories  to  diagnosis,  ^hall  comprehend  that  their  main 
task  is,  most  carefully  (and,  where  possible,  objectively)  to  ana- 
lyze the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the 
administration  of  a  supposed  remedy ;  that  such  (no  doubt  very 
laborious)  investigations  have  hitherto  been  totally  neglected, 
because  no  one  expected  to  obtain  any  results  from  such  a  method 
of  study ;  but  that  these  pessimist  views  evince  an  undervalua- 
tion of  the  brilliant  progress  of  physical  diagnosis,  of  physiol 
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ogy,  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  pathological  chemistry,  made 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Although  direct  and  immediate  advantage 
to  the  art  of  healing  is  not  to  be  expected  of  any  of  these 
branches  of  learning,  yet  every  new  discovery,  in  its  way,  tends 
to  benefit  that  art,  either  by  improving  our  knowledge  of  disease, 
or  by  assisting  our  comprehension  of  the  trvodua  operandi  of 
medicines.  My  conviction  is,  that  from  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  from  our  deeper  insight  into  the  origin  and  relation 
of  symptoms  from  the  improved  accessories,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  now  enabled  to  follow  the  various  phases  and  modifica- 
tions of  disease,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  sure  and  authentic 
therapeutic  facts,  by  dint  of  accurate  comparison  of  results,  is 
not  only  by  no  means  unfavorable,  but,  judging  from  present 
experience,  is  positively  certain. 

Seven  years  ago,  I  closed  my  inaugural  address  at  Tubingen 
with  the  following  words :  "  The  task  is  a  laborious  one ;  the 
"  difficulties  are  great ;  but  the  knowledge  that  this  is  the  sole 
"path  leading  to  the  wished-for  goal,  the  conviction  that  the 
"  smallest  well-authenticated  fact  in  therapeutics  is  of  profound 
"  importance,  will  inspire  the  perseverance  in  research  requisite 
"  to  make  therapeusis  an  exact  science,  a  science  which  may  take 
"  equal  rank  with  other  branches  of  physical  study."  I  may 
now  say  that  my  anticipations  have  been  well-nigh  surpassed. 
A  band  of  distinguished  teachers  have  carried  out  these  labori- 
ous researches  with  a  thoroughness  andr  perseverance  which  could 
not  fail  in  its  effect.  The  valuable  labors,  now  under  prosecu- 
tion, in  the  long-neglected  field  of  treatment  of  disease,  by 
means  of  which,  already,  the  value  of  certain  important  articles, 
hitherto  ill-appreciated,  has  been  accurately  determined,  have  re- 
ceived general  recognition,  and  thus  a  final  blow  has  been  given 
to  the  dominion  of  a  disheartening  therapeutic  nihilism.  This 
success,  as  an  example  of  which  I  will  merely  mention  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antipyretic  action  of  quinia  in  typhus,  pneumonia, 
etc.,  and  the  establishment  of  precise  indications  for  the  use  of 
digitalis  in  disease  of  the  heart,  has  caused  the  zeal  for  therapeu 
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tic  experimentation  to  assume  a  direction  destined  to  lead  to 
great  results.  Eightly  supposing  that  even  the  rude  experience 
of  the  ignorant  laity  and  their  belief  in  the  all-healing  power 
of  the  "  cold-water  cure  "  and  the  "  bread  cure  "  have  some  foun- 
dation in  fact,  the  effects  both  of  hydropathic  treatment  and  that 
of  the  continued  limitation  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  sys- 
tem have  been  subjected  to  rigid  analysis.  Such  laudable  abne- 
gation of  sectarian  pride  has  been  richly  rewarded.  Among 
other  results,  we  owe  to  it  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
effect  produced  by  active  abstraction  of  heat  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  acute  febrile  disease.  This  alone  is  a  great 
achievement.  By  its  means,  a  weapon,  powerful  for  good  in 
time  of  peril,  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  laity,  where  it  has 
done  much  harm,  and,  under  control  of  educated  and  experienced 
men,  who  know  its  capacity  and  how  to  regulate  its  effect,  it  has 
become  the  common  property  of  science.  It  is  a  favorable  sign 
that  the  warm  recognition  and  support  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
so-called  "  doctrine  of  Rademacher  "^ — that  wonderful  offspring 
of  a  clear  perception  of  the  errors  and  failings  of  traditional 
therapeutic  rules,  and  of  blind  submission  to  the  obsolete  teach- 
ings of  Paracelsus — ^have  become  extinct ;  and  still  better,  that 
the  number  of  pure  and  devout  homoeopaths,  who,  implicitly 
trusting  in  homoeopathic  tenets  and  doses,  make  no  use  of  the 
developments  of  therapeutic  research,  has  grown  small. 

May  these  words,  and  the  contents  of  my  book,  aid  clinical 
investigation  in  pursuing  more  and  more  the  path  by  wliich 
alone  its  immediate  and  main  object — ^the  establishment  of  thera- 
peutic facts — is  to  be  attained ! 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  numerous 
friends  and  patrons  for  their  favor;  especially  to  my  honored 
friend  and  colleague  Professor  Seitz,  of  Giessen,  for  the  good 
counsel  with  which  he  has  assisted  me  in  the  preparation  of  m^ 
new  edition.  (Signed) 

Felix  von  Nii^meyer. 

TfBiKOEN,  October,  18C7 
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SECTION  L 

AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  LARYNX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HTPEBJSMIA    AXD    CATASBH    OF    THE    MUCOUS    M£MBBAN£     OF    THB 

LABYNX. 

Etiology. — [Whenever  there  is  hypersBmia  of  a  mncons  mem- 
brane, active  or  passive,  the  condition  known  as  catarrh  is  also  more 
or  less  distinctly  observable.  The  morbid  processes  characterizing 
this  condition  are  very  manifold,  now  one,  now  another  of  them 
predominating,  thus  imparting  to  catarrh  a  great  diversity  of  form. 
Here  a  flow  of  mucus  may  prevail,  due  to  changes  in  the  epithelial 
and  glandular  cells  ;  there  the  main  feature  may  be  a  liberation  of 
crude  round  cells,  the  so-called  pus-corpuscles  or  mucus-corpuscles, 
as  in  purulent  catarrh  or  hlenorrhcea.  In  cases  even  yet  more 
intense  there  may  be  an  excessive  serous  exudation,  which  imparts 
a  watery  character  to  the  discharge,  or  else  causes  an  infiltration^ 
of  serum  within  the  mucous  membrane  itself — cedema — instead  of 
the  usual  more  moderate  succulence.] 

Now  we  find  that  liability  to  catarrh  varies  greatly  among  persons 
exposed  to  the  same  exciting  cause ;  and  that  in  one  this  mucous  sur&ce, 
in  another  that,  is  always  the  &vorite  point  of  attack.  Special  predis- 
position, in  some  cases,  seems  to  coexist  with  a  thin  epidermis  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  perspire ;  for  those  who  sweat  readily  are  the  more 
apt  to  be  suddenly  chilled  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  their  perspiration. 
Badly-nourished,  cachectic  persons  too,  who  are  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  hurtful  agents,  are,  on  the  whole,  more  prone  to  ca- 
tarrh than  full-blooded  and  robust  individuals.  In  other  instances 
there  is  no  clew  whatever  to  the  cause  of  an  intense  predisposition  to 
this  affection.  Effeminate  habits  seem  to  aggravate  it.  At  all  events, 
we  see  that  country  people,  shepherds,  and  others,  who  live  continu- 
ally exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  and  to  stress  of  weather,  are 
less  frequently  thus  affected  than  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
those  who  are  but  rarely  subjected  to  such  exposure. 
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The  iacty  also,  is  inexplicable,  that  an  agent  which,  in  one  subject, 
win  ahnost  always  cause  catarrh  of  the  laiynx,  in  another  will,  as  inva« 
riablj,  give  rise  to  ooiyza,  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  or  to  a  bronchial  catarrh. 
Of  one  thing  alone  we  may  be  sure — ^that,  after  repeated  attacks,  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane  remains  more  vulnerable,  becomes  a  weak 
place,  as  it  were,  and  that  trifling  causes  serve  to  excite  fresh  disease  of 
the  organ. 

The  exciting  causes  are — ^first,  local  irritants  which  act  upon  tlie 
larynx.  Among  these  are  the  breathing  of  very  cold  air ;  the  inhalation 
of  dust  and  acrid  vapors ;  loud  screaming  too,  and  shouting,  singing,  and 
violent  coughing.  In  the  latter  procedure  the  air  is  driven  forcibly 
through  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottis,  causing  severe  friction  upon  its 
free  edges,  an  injury  quite  as  great  as  that  occasioned  by  other  agencies. 
If  acrid  liquids  or  hot  water  penetrate  into  the  organ,  the  most  intense 
form  of  laryngeal  catarrh  ensues. 

Secondly,  chilling  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  neck  and  feet, 
will  give  rise  to  this  disease.  We  are  constantly  seeing  some  one  who, 
having  left  off  liis  neckdoth  or  woollen  stockings,  suffers  next  day  from 
laryngeal  catarrh.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  give  a  physiological  expla- 
uation  of  the  occurrence,  a  genetic  connection  between  the  two  events 
IS  not  to  be  denied. 

Tliirdly,  catarrh  not  unfrequently  spreads  from  neighboring  organs 
to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membranes.  We  often  see  it  extend  thus  from 
the  nose  or  bronclii  without  the  supervention  of  any  new  irritant  The 
phar}TLx  is  sometimes  the  point  of  origin.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
that  form  of  the  malady  induced  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  hquors,  which 
have  a  direct  action  upon  the  pliaryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Indeed, 
we  may  often  notice  a  hoarse,  stridulous  voice,  or  other  sign  of  acute  la- 
ryngeal catarrh,  coming  on  in  consequence  of  a  debauch,  although  the 
person  affected  may  not  have  shouted  or  sung  much.  Habitual  topers 
almost  always  have  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  in  which  the  larj-ngeal  mu- 
cous membrane  takes  part. 

Fourthly,  laryngeal  catarrh  is  a  common  symptom  of  constitutional 
disease  resulting  from  infection  or  contagion.  Among  the  acute  affec- 
tions, measles  and  exantliematic  typhus ;  among  the  chronic,  syphilitic 
disorders  are  the  maladies  especially  prone  thus  to  localize  thiMusclves 
upon  the  larynx.  We  still  lack  a  thorough  insight  into  the  physiologi- 
cal connection  between  the  blood-clianges  at  the  root  of  the  disorders 
and  the  nutritive  derangements  visible  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  mem 
branes  in  these  complaints. 

Fifthly,  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  forms  a  portion  of  a  very 
extensive  and  severe  catarrhal  affection,  the  "  grippe,"  or  influenza.  In 
its  onset,  in  its  extent^  and  in  the  severe  constitutional  disturbance 
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which  acoompanies  it,  this  epidemic  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  acute 
exanthemata.  In  influenza,  catarrh  must  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional 
if  not  an  infectious  disorder. 

Sixthly  and  finally,  morbid  growths  and  ulcers,  particularly  tubercu- 
lous ulcers  of  the  larynx,  are  accompanied  by  a  catarrh.  These  symp« 
tomatic  cases,  which,  like  the  hypersemia  about  ulcers  and  carcinomata 
of  the  skin,  are  subject  to  exacerbations  and  remissions,  form  important 
exponents  of  certain  conditions,  and  in  particular  account  for  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  symptoms  of  ulceration  and  malignant  growths  of  the 
larynx. 

Anatomical  Afpsaiulnces. — In  acute  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cadaver  does  not  always  reveal  a  degree  of 
redness  and  vascular  engorgement  such  as  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
during  life  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  such  as  could  then  be  demon- 
strated by  laryngoscopic  observation.'  This  is  due  to  th3  richness  of  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane  in  elastic  fibres,  which,  remaining  extended 
by  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  during  Ufe,  after  death  contract, 
and  expel  the  contents  of  the  capillaries.  However,  in  very  violent 
catarrhs,  apoplexies  occur  (ecchymoses)  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  after  deatii  present  either  a  mottled  or  a  uniformly 
!?eddened  aspect 

On  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  cylindrical-form  ciliated 
epithelial  cells,  which  constitute  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  stratified 
epitheliinn  of  the  larynx,  are  wanting  in  places ;  but  under  the  microscope 
we  find  in  the  slightiy-turbid  serum  which  adheres  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane numerous  transparent  cells,  which  are  mostly  uninuclear,  and 
are  detached  young  epithelial  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  or  of  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  are  called  mucous  corpuscles.  The  substance  of 
the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  swollen,  moister,  and  flabby.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  may  exceptionally  be  the  seat  of  considerable  serous  infil- 
tration, a  condition  to  be  treated  of  by-and-by  as  cedema  glottidis. 

In  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  appears  more  or 
less  dark,  dirty  bluish-red,  or  brownish  (from  deposit  of  pigment  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  ecchymosis).  The  vesseb  are  sometimes  varicose  and 
gorged  with  blood,  the  flabby  mucous  membrane  having  lost  its  elas- 
ticity. Its  tissue  is  generally  thickened,  firmer,  and  hypertrophied.  The 
Burfiace  appears,  in  many  places,  uneven  and  granulated,  firom  the  timie* 
fection  and  distension  of  innumerable  mucous  follicles  which  exist  in  the 
larynx.  Sometimes  it  is  covered  by  a  scanty  glairy  mucus ;  sometimes 
with  profiiso  ydlow  secretion.  The  young  epithelial  cells,  upon  the 
copious  admixture  of  which  the  opacity  and  yellow  color  of  this  "  muco- 
purulent''  secretion  depend,  are  indistinctiy  granulated,  and  their  nuclei 
ve  often  divided.     They  are  quite  analogous  to  the  young  cells  f oun 
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in  abscesses.    We  now  no  longer  call  them  mucous,  but  pus  corpusclci^ 
although  it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases,  to  distinguish  between  the  two  forma. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
undergoes  can  be  better  ascertained  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  dur- 
ing life  than  by  post-mortem  dissection.  We  find  that  catarrh  of  the 
larynx  does  not  always  involve  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ,  but  is 
often  confined  to  particular  sections.  Thus  there  may  be  catarrhs,  lim- 
ited to  the  region  of  the  epiglottis,  the  arytaeno-epiglottidian  fold,  the 
arytenoid  cartilage,  the  true  or  the  false  vocal  chords.  There  is  one  very 
interesting  form  of  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  membrane  between  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  a  little  beyond,  which  Lewin  has  repeatedly- 
ascertained  to  be  a  cause  of  the  chronic  hoarseness  among  officers  who 
have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  shouting  the  word  of  command. 

Apart  from  the  catarrhal  sores,  and  the  polypous  growths  of  which 
we  are  to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter,  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  and 
chiefly  that  form  of  it  which  accompanies  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  ul- 
cerations,  sometimes  leads  to  a  thickening  and  induration  of  the  sub-mu- 
cous tissues.  Its  metamorpliosis  into  a  brawny  fibrous  mass,  which  often 
greatly  contracts  the  larynx,  and  renders  the  vocal  chords  stiff  and  im- 
movable, takes  place  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  that  in  which  indu- 
ration of  other  organs  arises,  especially  of  the  stomach.  The  process  is  a 
mere  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  so-called  lardaceous  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  other  organs. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^Acute  catarrh  of  the  larynx  rarely  b^ns 
with  shivering;  indeed,  in  most  cases,  when  it  does  not  spread  into  the 
bronchi,  catarrhal  fever  is  also  absent  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  attack.  The  general  condition  is  untroubled,  and  the  symptoms  of 
disease  alone  refer  to  the  functional  derangements  of  the  suffering  organ. 

The  patients  first  complain  of  a  feeling  of  titillation,  or,  in  more 
severe  cases,  of  a  sensation  of  burning  or  soreness  in  the  throat,  which 
is  aggravated  by  speaking  or  coughing.  Sensation  in  these  parts  ex- 
tends as  far  do^vn  as  the  bronchi  of  the  second  magnitude.  If,  therefore, 
the  covering  of  the  epiglottis,  the  arytenoid,  or  arytseno-epiglottic  liga- 
ment be  the  seat  of  catarrh  of  some  intensity,  deglutition  becomes  painful 
In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  alteration  of  the  voice  furnishes  a  charao- 
teristic  sign  of  disease  of  the  larynx.  The  voice  gro^vs  deeper,  hoarse, 
cracked,  and  may  finally  become  inaudible.  Tlie  vocal  sounds,  as  we  all 
know,  originate  entirely  in  the  larynx,  which  is  formed  like  a  reed-pipe, 
with  membranous  reeds.  In  the  act  of  speech,  tlie  lower  vocal  chords 
approacli  one  another  so  closely  as  to  project  into  the  organ  as  vibrating 
membranes.  If  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  curreat  of  a  strong  expira- 
tion, a  tone  results  whose  elevation  or  depth  of  pitch  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  tension  in  which  they  are  set  Now,  we  have  stated  above 
thiit  in  catarrh  of  the  larynx  the  mucous  membrane  swells  ud  and 
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becomes  relaxed,  and  is  covered  by  a  secretion  in  more  or  less  pro- 
fusion. If  the  vocal  chords  also  become  involved  in  this  condition, 
the  tension  to  which  the  laryngeal  muscles  can  bring  them  is  inadequate 
so  to  increase  the  frequence  of  t£eir  vibrations  as  to  produce  a  tone  of  a 
pitch  such  as  would  result  at  the  same  tension  in  normal  chords.  Thus 
the  voice  is  rendered  deeper.  From  the  irregular  swelling,  and  from 
the  presence  of  the  mucus  which  covers  the  chords  and  makes  their 
sur&ce  uneven,  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  its  tones  are  fedse  (just  as  the 
note  of  a  violin-string  is  altered  when  smeared  with  grease).  At  last 
the  swelling  and  relaxation  of  the  chords  may  so  increase  that  the  utmost 
tension  to  which  the  muscles  can  bring  them  is  insufficient  to  allow  of 
sonorous  vibration.  The  voice  then  is  noiseless  ac  extinct  Extinction 
of  the  voice  may  also  depend  upon  swelling  of  the  £alse  vocal  chords,  as 
the  latter,  when  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  true  chords,  render 
their  free  vibration  impossibla  Frequently  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
patient  suddenly  breaks  into  discord,  or  "  cracks."  TTiis  occurs  when 
the  tumid  chords,  bathed  in  mucus,  momentarily  touch  one  another,  so 
as  to  produce  vibratile  nodes,  a  great  increase  in  the  frequence  of  vibra- 
tion, and  consequent  elevation  of  pitch  in  the  tone. 

Besides  the  titillation,  burning,  and  hoarseness,  there  is  also  violent 
cough.  In  the  healthy  larynx  we  see  coughing-spells  provoked  as  reflex 
phenomena  upon  exposure  of  the  organ  to  any  undue  irritation — the 
intrusion  of  a  foreign  body,  for  instance.  When  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane  has  become  the  seat  of  catarrh,  we  find  that  analogous  fits  of 
coughing  are  excited  by  the  most  trifling  and  unobservable  causes,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  spontaneously.  Sometimes,  in  these  paroxysms,  so 
severe  a  spasm  besets  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  that,  in  the  inspiratory 
movement  by  which  the  fit  commences,  the  air  can  pass  but  slowly 
Uirough  the  contracted  rima  glottidis,  and  with  a  wheezing  sound,  while 
the  expiratory  effort  consequent  upon  this  long-drawn,  sonorous  inspira- 
tion, is  only  capable  of  effecting  momentary  openings  of  the  constricted 
passage,  thus  producing  the  interrupted,  rattling,  short  "  hacks "  of  a 
oough.  The  effect  of  vigorous  expiration  through  a  narrow  glottis,  such 
as  we  make  in  blowing  upon  wind  instruments  or  in  straining,  is  to  com- 
press the  thorax,  and  thus  to  check  the  influx  to  it  of  blood  from  the 
veins,  so  that  th^  jugulars  distend  and  the  fiace  grows  red,  or  even  bluish. 
In  other  cases  of  long  standing  the  tone  of  the  cough  likewise  deepens, 
and  grows  harsh  and  hoarse  from  thickening  and  unevenness  of  the 
chords.  Quite  fitjquently,  fit)m  some  powerful  expiratory  effort,  the 
thickened  chords  are  made  to  bulge  upward  and  are  thrown  into  strong 
tension.  The  hoarse  cough  then  changes  into  a  "  bark,"  or,  upon  mo- 
mentary contact  of  the  chords,  the  sound  of  tho  cough  is  cracked. 

When  catarrh  is  confined  to  the  larynx,  the  expectoration  Is  scanty 
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At  first  it  is  either  absolutely  wanting,  or  else  it  is  dear  or  glaiiy.  lliia 
mucous  sputum,  "  sputum  crudum  "  of  the  ancients,  does  not  often  con- 
tain detached  ciliaiy  epithelium.  There  is  much  more  commonly  a 
moderate  admixture  of  young  cells  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epi- 
tliclial  covering,  or  of  mucous  corpuscles  from  the  foUides.  As  the 
disease  progresses  and  begins  to  abate,  the  expectoration  becomes  thicker 
and  more  rich  in  young  cells,  wliich  rather  resemble  pusKjells.  This 
fonn  of  expectoration,  the  "  muco-purulent,"  is  the  "  sputum  coctum " 
of  tlie  older  physicians. 

As  the  submucous  tissue  is  seldom  much  swelled  or  infiltrated,  save 
in  rare  cases,  dyspnoea  in  simple  acute  laryngeal  catarrh  of  adults  is  of 
exceptional  occurrence.  In  grown  persons  the  glottis,  especially  the 
posterior  jxirt  of  it,  the  pars  respiratoria  of  Longtt^  is  a  tolerably  roomy 
triangular  space,  bounded  by  the  base  of  the  ar}-tenoid  cartilage,  and 
docs  not  become  imper\'ious  to  air  by  reason  of  swelling  of  its  mucous 
membrane  alone.  Even  among  children  it  is  rare  for  the  dvspncea  of 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh  to  be  continuous.  Although  in  the  latter  the 
glottis  is  snuUler,  its  entire  space  forming  but  a  narrow  chasm,  yet  the 
swollen  chords  are  generally  separated  jQrom  one  another  by  the  free 
action  of  tlie  posterior  crico-arytenoid  musdes,  which  act  with  evexy  in- 
Sjiiration,  so  that  there  is  no  hinderance  to  the  entrance  of  air.  A  glanoe 
at  the  laryngoscope  is  enough  to  convince  any  cme  that  the  rima  glottidis 
gapes  during  inspiration  so  ^ndely  that  a  moderate  swelling  of  the  mucous 
mombrano  cannot  materially  obstruct  the  passage  of  air  or  produce 
svmptoms  of  d\-spncwi.  In  certain  well-authenticated  cases  of  intense 
ititarrhal  laryngitis,  however,  there  has  been  such  serious  swelling  of  the 
true  chorvls^  or  of  tlie  false  ones,  which  cannot  be  drawn  asunder  by 
uiits^*ular  action,  as  to  place  the  patient  in  danger  of  suffocation. 

Not  at  all  lurelv  we  see  a  child  who  has  l>een  coughins:  a  httle  durinir 
the  vliiv,  and  been  hoarse  without  feeling  ill,  wake  up  suddenly  in  the 
night  with  great  oppressiv^n  of  breiuhing.  The  iospiration  is  troublesome 
and  prvHraoced ;  the  territied  child  tlirows  himself  about  in  K^vl,  or  springs 
u^\  clutches  anxiously  at  the  tlinxit ;  the  cough  is  hoarse  and  barkinrr. 
These  attacks,  which  are  often  confounded  with  croup^  or  ealloi.1  pseud> 
croup*  usually  vanish  completely  after  a  few  hours — often  much  so«?aer. 
It  is  to  these  that  the  warm  milk,  the  hot  sponge  laid  upon  the  tliroar, 
the  judk'iouslysidministered  emetic  owe  their  reputation  as  pa:uiv.^»k? 
against  croup^  sure  to  cut  it  short  if  given  in  time.  One  might  sup^x>se 
that  these  accidents  arose  from  an  unusisilly  aggravuteil  but  trdnsie::; 
»wellitiir  of  the  muLXXS  membrane,  and  frcm  a  narn^winc  cf  the  irlotti*, 
which  ovHiId  noc  be  compensated  for  by  muscular  acdnr-n,  pjst  as  in  e.rvMn 
ve  see  suJdeii  abeohite  cfceur?  of  one  or  other  of  the  nostrils :  or  vrt- 
might  tbuck  dbaft  a  sptt3moi&  dceore  of  the  glvxds  had  allied  itsel:  tc 
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die  mDOoas  imtatioii  as  a  reflex  symptoni,  such  as  we  shall  describe  by- 
and-by  as  laryngismus  stridulus.  But  there  is  another  and  more  probable 
explanation.  These  attacks  take  place  almost  solely  during  sleep,  pass 
off  after  the  child  has  cried,  coughed,  and  vomited  awhile,  to  recin:  almost 
as  soon  as  he  £ei11s  asleep  again.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  dyspnoea  is 
occasioned  by  a  collection  of  tenacious  secretion  in  the  glottis,  and  per- 
haps also  by  a  dryness  of  the  rima  glottidis,  which  tends,  as  it  were,  to 
glue  it  up.  At  all  events,  this  explanation  likewise  accounts  for  the 
action  of  the  remedies  alluded  to  above,  and  so  justly  prized.  Attacks 
like  these  are  often  repeated  for  several  successive  nights,  while  during 
the  day  the  children  play  about  gayly,  and,  with  exception  of  a  slight 
cough,  seem  perfectly  welL 

As  regards  the  course,  duration,  and  termination  of  laryngeal  catarrh, 
the  sputa  cocta  generally  appear  after  a  few  days,  when  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  larynx,  the  hoarseness,  and  the  cough  abate,  the  disease  termi 
nating  by  recovery  at  the  end  of  about  a  week.  In  other  cases  the 
complaint  lasts  for  several  weeks.  During  the  day  the  patient  is  some- 
what hoarse,  but  otherwise  is  well,  save  that  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
he  is  troubled  by  violent  and  protracted  fits  of  coughing.  The  sputa 
remain  crude,  until  at  last,  often  upon  some  change  of  weather,  the 
disease  subsides.  In  other  cases  again,  after  repeated  relapses,  chronic 
laryngitis  is  the  result  A  htal  termination,  uncomplicated  by  any  other 
cause  of  death,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rarities. 

Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Laryinx, — ^As,  even  in  acute  catarrh,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane  abates  with  the  appearance  of. 
the  sputa  cocta,  so  in  the  chronic  form  w^e  hardly  ever  find  titillation, 
burning,  or  soreness  in  the  larynx.  Hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, however,  and  continued  thickening  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  described 
in  the  last  section,  produce  a  permanent  deepening  of  tone  in  the  voice^ 
and  render  it  harsh  and  hoarse. 

In  the  cases  alluded  to  above,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  close  below  the  vocal  chords  is  thickened 
and  swollen,  hoarseness  proceeds  from  t^e  intrusion  of  a  fold  of  mem- 
brane between  the  posterior  adjacent  sur&ees  of  the  chords,  whenever 
the  voice  is  raised,  so  that  the  glottis  cannot  contract  properly.  This 
chronic  hoarseness,  the  result  of  repeated  acute  attacks,  is  the  chief  and 
often  the  sole  symptom  of  chronic  laryngitis.  A  cracked  voice  usually 
accompanies  long  standing  chronic  hoarseness.  From  time  to  time,  a 
slight  aggravation  or  some  acute  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  so 
thickens  the  vocal  chords,  as  to  render  the  voice  quite  inaudible. 

In  many  instances,  besides  the  aphonia,  there  is  also  a  periodical 
spasmodic  cough,  such  as  we  have  described  as  symptomatic  of  acute 
laryngeal  catarrh,  although  the  attack  seems  to  proceed  rather  from  an 
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accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  pouches  of  Morgani,  and  passes  oil 
affcer  the  expectoration  of  a  small  quantitj  of  peculiar  lumpj  jeUowiah 
mucus.  Here  too,  for  reasons  already  given,  the  cough  may  be  har^ 
hoarse,  and  grating,  swelling  into  a  bark. 

The  addition  of  a  whistling,  stridulous  inspiration  and  expiration,  as 
it  certainly  does  not  proceed  from  mere  swelling  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  denotes  the  presence  of  a  complication — either 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  submucous  tissue  above  described,  or 
a  morbid  growth  encroaching  upon  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  or  else 
syphilitic  laryngitis. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  that  we  can  determine 
positively  with  which  of  these  three  main  forms  of  laryngo-stenosis  we 
have  to  deal  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  fever,  emaciation, 
and  night-sweats,  with  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  (catarrhal  laryngeal 
phthisis  being  rare),  should  awaken  our  suspicion  of  latent  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and  induce  repeated  physical  exploration  of  the  chest 

The  course  of  chronic  laryngitis  is  usually  tedious.  It  is  only  by 
most  cautious  and  judicious  treatment  that  a  cure  can  be  effected,  and 
there  is  nearly  always  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse.* 

Diagnosis. — Catarrh  of  the  nose  and  that  of  the  pharynx,  which 
also  produce  alteration  in  the  voice,  are  easily  distinguishable  from  ca- 
tarrh of  the  larynx.  In  the  former,  the  resonance  of  the  contracted  nasal 
and  oral  cavities,  the  "  timbre  "  of  the  voice,  is  changed — the  speech  is 
nasal  or  guttural ;  in  the  latter,  the  tone  itself  is  modified,  the  voice  is 
deeper,  cracked,  and  hoarse. 

Confusion  with  croup  is  more  apt  to  occur.  To  anxious  mothers, 
mere  hoarseness  and  a  barking  cough  furnish  evidence  enough  of  the 
presence  of  that  dread  disease,  even  although  the  child  may  be  well 
enough  otherwise.  The  addition  of  a  nocturnal  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea 
will  often  mislead  the  physician  himselfl  Thus  it  is  that  we  so  often 
hear  of  children  who  have  suffered  eight,  ten,  or  even  more,  attacks  of 
croupous  Lirj-ngitis.  Croup  is  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  innocent  a 
disease  as  to  admit  of  the  likelihood  of  such  frequent  recoveries.  In 
most  of  such  cases  there  has  been  error  of  diagnosis.  The  points  of 
distinction  between  the  two  diseases  will  be  more  fully  given  wliile 
treating  of  croupous  larjTigitis.  For  the  present  we  call  attention  to 
one  point  only,  upon  which  tlie  laity  lay  greater  stress  than  the  profes- 
sion. Nasal  catarrh  is  almost  as  surely  symptomatic  of  the  catarrhal 
form  of  larvngitis  as  is  croupous  pharyngitis  of  true  lar^Tigeal  croup. 
The  satisfaction  of  mothers  at  the  "  running  nose  "  of  their  child  is  well 
founded — the  rarity  with  which  simple  catarrh  is  complicated  with 
graver  disease  having  given  rise  to  the  old  custom  of  salutation  aftet 
ineezing. 
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The  distinctiYe  points  between  chronic  simple  catarrh  and  uloem- 
lion  or  growths  in  the  larynx  are  to  be  discussed  hereafter. 

PsoaKOSis. — ^The  prognosis  both  of  acute  and  chronic  laryngitis 
becomes  apparent  fix>m  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  symptoms.  When 
imcomplicated,  the  disease  is  seldom  fatal  The  prognosis  as  to  com- 
plete recovery  is  favorable  in  the  acute  disease,  although  a  tendency  to 
relapse  remains ;  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  more  un£avorabla  Induration  of 
the  submucous  tissue  is  incapable  of  resolution* 

Trkatmbnt — ProphyUxxU. — ^It  is  advisable,  rather  cautiously  to 
habituate  children  to  the  causes  of  this  disease  than  to  enervate  tiiem 
by  a  systematic  over-protection  which  tends  to  increase  the  liability  to 
its  attacks  upon  every  trifling  occasion.  Do  not  shut  up  HtUe  children 
in  the  house,  even  though  they  have  suffered  from  laryngitis ;  but  keep 
them  in  the  open  air. 

In  bad  weather,  let  them  be  warmly  clad ;  but  their  necks  should 
never  be  overheated  with  thick  woollen  shawls,  etc.  A  silk  ribbon  worn 
about  the  neck  has  the  reputation  of  a  sympathetic  prophylactia  Wash- 
ing of  the  throat  in  cold  water,  and  cold  river  and  sea  bathing,  cannot 
be  sufficiently  commended.  They  form  the  best  of  prophylactics ;  but, 
in  prescribing  their  use,  the  most  definite  and  rigid  rules  must  be  laid 
down  as  to  time,  duration,  and  temperature.  The  more  precisely  we 
direct,  so  much  more  punctually  do  patients  obey. 

Indication  as  to  Cause, — H  the  cause  of  the  catarrh  be  the  direct 
action  of  some  irritant  upon  the  mucx>us  membrane,  the  patient  must  be 
protected  fix)m  its  further  influence.  To  guard  the  affected  larynx  fix)m 
further  irritation,  let  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  uniform  temperature,  regu- 
lated by  the  thermometer.  Forbid  all  loud  and  continued  talking  or 
singing,  and,  above  all,  urge  the  patient  to  resist  the  inclination  to 
cough.  Even  though  not  entirely  successful  in  this,  yet  much  may  be 
gained  by  determination  on  his  part  The  assertion  that  he  cannot  help 
coughing  should  never  deter  you  from  persistently  telling  him  not  to 
cough.  In  violent  paroxysms,  which,  although  consequent  upon  the 
catarrh,  are  active  causes  of  its  perpetuation,  the  common  "cough- 
drops  "  and  syrups  containing  antimony  are  useless.  If  the  remedies 
mentioned  above  prove  inadequate,  we  must  resort  to  the  narcotics. 
True,  great  caution  in  exhibiting  these  agents  is  demanded  in  treating 
children,  but  among  adults  they  certainly  have  not  been  used  with 
proper  boldness  and  freedom.  It  is  surely  more  reasonable,  and  in- 
dubitably more  efficacious,  to  prescribe  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder 
at  night,  or  occasional  small  doses  of  morphia  (morphiae,  gr.  j ;  aqua 
laurocerasi,  3ij;  gtt  x  every  three  hours)  to  a  patient  with  severe 
laryngeal  cough,  than  to  plague  him  with  liquorice,  caramel,  siilphuret 
of  antimony,  and  the  like 
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"Whed  chilling  of  the  skin,  feet,  or  throat  is  the  cause  of  catarrh, 
diaphoresi:^  is  indicated.  The  best  and  simplest  of  diaphoretics  are  hot 
elderbloom-tea,  and  warmth  in  bed,  warm  foot-baths,  wrapping  the 
throat  in  a  woollen  stocking,  sinapisms  repeated  from  time  to  time,  ot 
hot  poultice,  the  chilling  of  which  must  be  carefully  prevented.  En- 
velopment of  the  entire  body  in  cloths  wrung  out  in  cold  water,  the 
use  of  brief  cold  foot-baths,  the  application  of  a  cold,  stimulating  com- 
press to  the  throat,  have  a  similar  action  to  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
procedures,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  local  excitants,  or  cutaneous 
stimulants.  The  merits  of  such  measures  are  overrated  by  the  hydro- 
pathists.  They  are,  nevertheless,  quite  useful  in  the  hands  of  persons 
skilled  in  their  emplojinent,  and  who  are  generally  enthusiastic  in  their 
favor. 

In  cases  where  the  catarrh  has  extended  from  the  fences  into  the 
larynx,  the  causal  indications  are  for  astringent  gargles,  and  for  pencilling 
the  throat  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  alum. 

The  indication,  from  the  disease  itself^  in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh, 
uncompUcated  by  oedema  glottidis,  never  requires  either  local  or  general 
bloodletting,  for,  although  the  books  give  detailed  direction  for  their 
use  in  most  cases,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  determination  to  the 
skin,  by  moans  of  cutaneous  stimulants,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  mucous 
hypereemixu  In  fact,  the  case  usually  does  well  without  any  treatment 
whatever,  or  even  when  mismanaged.  Tincture  of  pimpinella,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  a  specific,  may  be  tried,  but  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  upon.  For  a  drink,  we  may  give  seltzer-water,  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hot  milk. 

Quite  empirically,  it  has  been  found  that  greasy  materials  are  hurtful, 
while  strongly  salted  ones  act  beneficially  upon  acute  laryngeal  catarrh. 
An  imsoaked  herring  is  a  well-known  popular  remedy,  and  may,  per- 
haps, set  up  a  derivative  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  quite  as 
powerful  as  that  produced  by  a  sinapism  upon  the  skin  of  the  throat. 

For  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  Plummer's  pill  (calomel,  ^Wth  sulphuret 
of  antimony),  combined  with  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  used  to  have 
the  name  of  a  specific  The  hitter  ingredients  might  be  of  use  in  moder- 
ating the  coughing  fits.  ^V^letiler  they  are  more  effectual  than  opiates 
may  be  doubted.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  superfluous ;  the  calomel, 
in  catarrhal  inflammation,  objectionable.  Instead  of  the  more  moderate 
irritants,  as  sinapisms,  and  the  like,  in  chronic  laryngitis,  we  employ 
stronger  derivatives.  The  commonest  is  croton-oil,  either  alone  or 
with  five  parts  of  oil  of  tm-pentinc,  rubbed  over  the  skin  of  the  larynx 
for  several  successive  days,  until  vesicles  and  pustules  appear.  Ac- 
cording to  Tobold,  tlie  establishment  of  small  blisters  upon  either  side 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  more  efficacious  and  less  severe. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters  (SUuerlinge,  Halloid 
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salts)  has  au  unmistakable  influence  upon  the  course  of  many  cases  of 
chronic  laiyngeal  catarrh,  which,  unfortunately,  cannot  as  yet  be  distin* 
guished  from  cases  in  which  it  £eu1sl  For  this  mode  of  cure,  it  is  best 
to  send  the  patient  to  such  places  as  Elms,  Obersaltzbrunnen,  or  Gleichen- 
berg,  and  only  when  his  means  will  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise,  to 
allow  lm.1  to  use  seltzer-water,  or  one  of  the  so-called  mineral  craters  as 
a  cure,  at  home.  We  may  let  him  drink  the  Ems  or  Kesselbrunnen 
water,  or  the  Krahnchen  of  Ems,  on  the  spot,  as  they  have,  respectively, 
a  temperature  of  117°  F.  and  90°  F.,  without  the  addition  of  warm 
milk  or  warm  whey.  In  order  to  warm  them,  it  is  better  to  mix  the 
Obersaltzbrunnen,  or  the  imported  Ems-water,  with  equal  parts  of  hot 
milk.  That  the  hr  more  customary  addition  of  whey  should  have  any 
real  advantage  over  that  of  milk,  is,  at  least,  doubtfuL  The  "  weU-pre- 
pared  whey,"  at  celebrated  watering-places,  furnished  generally  by  a 
'^  Swiss,"  and,  if  possible,  by  an  Appenzeller,  in  his  national  costume,  so 
much  lauded  in  the  newspapers  and  bath-journals,  and  to  which  often 
more  credit  is  given  than  to  the  springs  themselves,  is  merely  milk, 
minus  cheese,  and  can  hardly  eflect  more  than  the  milk  fix>m  which  the 
cheese  has  not  been  eliminated.  It  is  only  in  the  somewhat  rare  cases, 
in  which  milk  is  not  well  borne  by  the  patient,  while  the  whey  is  borne 
well  or  better,  that  I  allow  the  latter  to  be  added  to  the  mineral  water 
instead. 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  action  of  the  alkar 
line-muriatic  mineral  wateis.  The  hct  that  the  ashes  of  the  mucus  are 
richer  in  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  than  the  ashes  of  the  blood,  and  that 
mucus  becomes  less  tenacious  upon  the  addition  of  salt,  seems  certainly 
to  indicate  that  salt  plays  an  important  rdle  in  the  formation  of  mucus, 
but  it  by  no  means  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  salt  effects  a 
cure,  or  more  rapid  resolution  of  a  catarrhal  process. 

In  other  quarters  {Sprengler)  the  principal  importance  has  been 
attributed  to  the  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates  contained  in  these 
mineral  waters,  and,  depending  upon  an  observation  of  Virchoio^Sy  ac- 
cording to  which  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  are  capable  of  exciting 
the  ciliary  movements  in  epitheliimi,  they  assert,  in  explanation  of  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  waters  in  question,  that  their  use  re^tablishes 
Ae  extinguished  or  repressed  ciliary  vibrations.  Grave  objections  may 
be  brought  against  this  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  saline  waters, 
which  is  not  merely  palliative,  but  in  many  cases  absolutely  curat've, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  the  empirical  fiu5t,  that  the  springs  of 
Ems,  Obersaltzbrunnen,  and  Selters,  have  often  alleviated  or  cured  chronic 
laryngeal  catarrh.  The  cold  sulphur  springs,  too  (such  as  those  of 
Weilbach,  in  the  dukedom  of  Nassau,  of  Eilsen,  in  the  principality  of 
Sdiaumbuix-Lippe,  of  LangenbrUcken,  in  the  grand-di:dcedom  of  Ba- 
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den),  wbich  we  usually  make  use  of^  like  those  of  Obersaltzbrunnen, 
and  Seltzer,  mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  whey;  the  sulphur  springs,  also, 
of  the  Pyrenees,  above  .all  the  Eaux-bonnes,  are,  with  good  reason,  in 
repute,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis.  Our  conjectures  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  these  waters  are  as  yet  vague  and  imtenable — a 
matter,  however,  for  less  to  be  regretted  thMi  the  feet  that  we  have  no 
criterion  whereby  to  predetermine  the  cases  in  which  relief  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  those  in  which  they  do  no  good. 

In  obstinate  and  inveterate  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  local  treat- 
ment deserves  an  extended  trial 

The  attempt  to  blow  medicated  powders  into  the  larynx  is  an  ancient 
practice.  For  this  purpose,  a  long  quill,  or  a  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  several  lines  in  diameter,  is  employed.  A  few 
grains  of  the  powder  to  be  inhaled  is  laid  within  one  end,  the  other  end  is 
introduced  as  fer  as  possible  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  who  is  then 
to  dose  his  lips,  and  to  draw  a  deep  inspiration,  or  else  we  may  blow  into 
the  external  end  of  the  tube.  If  this  procedure  should  excite  violent 
inclination  to  cough,  we  may  assume  that  a  part  of  the  medicament,  at 
least,  has  reached  its  destination,  although,  no  doubt,  the  greater  part 
remains  clinging  to  the  velum  palati  and  pharynx.  The  medicines  most 
firequently  used  in  tliis  practice  by  Trousseau  are  arg.  nitrat  (gr.  j — ^ij  to 
sacc.  alb.  3  j — ij),  calomel  (gr.  x — xx  to  saoc.  3  j — ^ij),  alumen.  (  3  ss — ^j 
to  sacc.  alb.  3  ij).  At  present,  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  of  a  curved 
tube,  inserted  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  we  can  blow  into  it 
almost  the  whole  of  the  powder. 

Another  procedure,  which  acts  wdth  tolerable  certainty,  consists  in 
expressing  the  contents  of  a  small  sponge,  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a 
little  rod  of  whalebone,  and  saturated  with  solution  of  arg.  nit  (gr.  xx  to 
3  j)  over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  Tlie  result  of  this  mode  of  treats 
ment  is  often  both  instantaneous  and  brilliant^  and  finds  a  striking 
analogue  in  the  efficient  use  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  treat- 
ment of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 

An  adept  in  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  enjoys  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  assure  himself  by  direct  ocular  observation  of  his  suc- 
cess in  passing  the  sponge  beliind  the  epiglottis. 

The  most  recent  and  generally-employed  method  of  producing  the 
direct  action  of  medicaments  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
consists  in  causing  tlic  patient  to  inhale  them  in  solution  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  spray  or  mist  The  apparatus  hitherto  employed  for  tliis 
purpose  consequently  bear  the  names  of  n6phogene,  pulverization, 
[nebulizer],  inhalation  apparatus.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds.  In 
one,  the  slender  stream  of  liquid  to  be  inhaled  is  driven  forcibly  against 
A  small  convex  disk,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  spray,  as  in  the 
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Di&chine  of  Sales- Oiron  and  its  modifications  bj  WcUdenhurg^  Lewin^ 
and  Schintzler.  In  the  second  sort^  smaU  quantities  of  the  liquid  far 
inhalation  are  *'  nebulized "  by  the  action  of  a  jet  of  compressed  air. 
The  ndphog^e  of  MaUhieu  is  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  more  simple 
and  cheaper  hjdroconion  of  Sergson^  which  I  formerly  used  at  the 
dinique.  By  iJie  happy  ingenuily  of  Single  the  apparatus  of  Bergaon 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  substitute  steam  for  the  current  of  compressed 
air,  which  nebulizes  the  medicament  This  cheap  instrument  of  SUgle^ 
with  its  yarious  modifications,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  the 
fragile  retort  of  the  original  for  a  small  boiler  of  tinned  brass,  for  the 
production  of  steam,  has  such  advantages  over  all  other  inhalation  ma- 
chines, as  to  have  almost  universally  superseded  them.  At  my  dinique, 
instruments  made  on  Single's  prindple  are  the  only  ones  in  use.  The 
controversy,  as  to  whether  the  liquid  inhaled  actually  penetrates  into  the 
air  passages,  has  been  dedded.  The  £act  is  beyond  all  doubt  In 
recent  catarrhs,  with  scanty  and  tough  secretion,  it  is  best  to  use  a  solu- 
tion of  sal-anmioniac  or  of  common  salt  for  inhalation  (gr.  x — ^xx.  to 
^  j).  In  catarrh  of  longer  standing,  in  which  the  secretion  is  more 
copious  and  muco-piuxdent,  a  solution  of  alum  (gr.  v — x  :  ^  j),  tannin 
(gr.  ij— X  :  §  j),  argent  nitrat  (gr.  i— x  :  |  j).  During  inhalation  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  staining  the  patient's  hce^  a  mask  must  be 
used,  or  else  an  appliance  such  as  accompanies  the  apparatus  which  we 
employ.  I  am  unable  to  state,  from  my  own  experience,  whether  the 
inhalations  of  narcotic  solutions  (morphiae  acet  gr.  -^  —  ^:  §j),  (tr. 
opii  gr.  ij — iv  :  §  j),  (ext  hyoscyami  gr.  ss — ^j  :  5  j)  ^"^  o^  *^J  mate- 
rial service  in  allajring  the  impulse  to  cough. 

By  exaggerated  praise  of  the  treatment  by  inhalation,  a  discovery 
of  real  value  has  not  only  been  retarded  but  often  brought  into  positive? 
discredit  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  men,  who  have  failed  to  ver- 
ify its  great  success  in  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  air-pas- 
sages. However,  "  in  emptying  the  bath,  one  need  not  spill  the  baby." 
The  introduction  of  the  inhalation  apparatus  does  not  mark  a  new  era 
in  therapeutics ;  nevertheless,  inveterate  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  ca« 
tarrhs,  which  have  resisted  all  modes  of  treatment,  are  now  often  cured, 
after  persevering  inhalation  of  a  solution  of  alum  or  of  nitrate  of  silver 
For  some  very  sensitive  patients,  however,  the  inhalation  of  astringents 
is  contraindicated,  since,  in  a  few  instances,  haemoptysis  has  set  in, 
either  during  the  process  or  immediately  after  it 

Spray-baths  and  inhalation-rooms  have  been  established  of  late  iu 
many  weU-known  watering-places,  particularly  at  the  "brine-baths'* 
(Soolbddem).  The  most  simple  baths  of  brine^ray  are  the  prome- 
nades and  galleries  along  the  salt-works  of  Kreutznach,  Koesen,  EHmen, 
and  ReichenhalL  The  atmosphere  there  is  heavily  charged  ^vith  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.    At  Kreutznach  and  Reichenliall  the 
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brine  is  oImo  nebulized  in  appropriate  doseta,  after  the  method  of  Salia- 
Oiron,  In  liehine  (Oeynliausen),  a  salt-spring,  there  is  an  excellent 
Hpmy-bath,  At  Kreutznach,  Rcichenhall,  and  Ischl,  besides  the  spray, 
the  warm  stt^am  giuierated  by  the  boiling  brine  is  also  inhaled.  This 
wntains  It^ss  ^t  than  the  spray  of  the  sali-works,  and  inhalation  haO. 
Whether,  ai\d  how,  inhalation  of  the  brine-spray  acts  as  a  remedy  for 
laryng^  i'atarrli,  is  still  a  question.  Many  patients,  espedaUy  those  in 
the  cKusefc;,  coni[>Iain  of  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  ctmtract  a  conjimctiYitis  by 
tlio  same  i>rocess,  whereby  they  hope  to  be  reheved  of  laryngeal  or  brcm- 
chial  disease,  a  tend  which  has  many  analogues,  should  further  experience 
ivronounce  in  favor  of  inhalation  of  brine  in  dironic  laiyngitisL  In  pro- 
[xxiinj:^  the  inhalation  of  brine  in  this  disease,  the  hd  that  it  contains 
kniiue  ami  bronune  has  also  been  borne  in  mind.  Hie  momentary  reiiel^ 
i>btaiutxl  by  the  patient  during,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  inhaling,  is 
attributaHo  sumply  to  the  liqueBiction  of  the  mucus  in  air-passages  by 
the  iH*buli»\\l  h^uiil,  whereby,  in  the  narrowest  SMise  of  the  wcwd,  the 
i\High  is  nHKknwl  ^  kxxser.**  At  Ems  the  ihennal  gases,  and  at  the  sol- 
l^ur  5?i>riugt«i^  the  \"ap.>r  i>f  the  richly  sulphureted  waters,  have  recently 
bee*i  siuiilariy  luhaleiL  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  ewa  Ualen  recommended  an  abode  near  Vesuvius  to  die 
^{>hthi5iv'?)J»^  that  they  might  respire  the  motst  sulphureted  vapor  as  it 

The  t.&'t  ll^r  chrocuc  catarrh  of  the  lanriLx  must  be  similar  to  ihat  for 
the  acu5e :  ^ted  artii.-les  indeevt  particulakriy  the  rue  of  a  herring  taken 
fik?ti«g^  are  in  especially  gixxi  repute. 

lk*!>idv.*s  allay  Lu^  the  vx»ugb^  the  sympeomado  todicatioa  calls  for  a 
meat^  of  ^»rv>«i{.^Iy  relie^'inir  the  nocturnal  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  above 
de!?cribei.L  To  apply  leeches  to  the  throat*  rfi«.'»airh  often  ^i.^ae*  is  uselesBw 
The  re^vated  application  of  a  sponije  dipped  in  hi?t  water  ro  the  throat* 
utttil  ^ie  skill  ^>wt?  rei  the  exhibitioa  of  coni»-'»us  druixhts  of  hot 
BquKL  iUh.t  ^ibovo  aU^  the  administrattoa  of  aa  emetic*  are  often  indicated 
ami  frevjuottcly  are  of  sur^^risin^  efficacy.  A?  an  emetic*  ipecacuanhoi, 
or  cartar  eiuecic*  is  to  be  preferred  ia  these  casej  tjo  suiphace  ci  coppn:. 
.i!id  :jhvHiid  be  uriveu  in  efficteuC  doses  ibesc  acconiing  tso  Huteland* 
puhf.  nfct  ipec»  fi  \  unt  ec  pot  tart  or-  \  scillae.  oxymei  3  ii j*  aqua 
^  T  :3s:  :$hake  well*  a  t»t?poouxuI  ev^?nr  cen  ninutgsL 

Should  the  pan-W^TSii  r^nir.  the  emetic  is  a?  be  repeaDfd.  I  ■:  is  a 
^vd  rule  uoc  to  let  t:ie  oiiild  <teep  suo  T:ro£cundlv.  but.  ir:m  dme  a: 
tture*  to  wakeu  it  and  let  it  irink.  Piis  ^riil  :v:im  ause  ir  t«  esTre-tcr- 
aa*v  iitd  He  t:ius  weveac  the  aceumulacirn  ami  irrmir  ud  :t  :ae  «cpe» 
ttims  in  th«r  runa  .c^oniifi& 
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CHAPTER  11. 

GROUP. — ANGINA    MEMBBANACEA. — LABYNGITTS    CBUPOSA. — MRM- 

BBANOUS  CBOUP. 

EnOLOGT. — Croupous  inflammations  are  inflammatory  disorders  in 
which  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  rapidly  coagulates  is  thrown  out 
upon  the  firee  sur&ce  of  a  mucous  membrane,  but  which  involves  the 
epithelium  only.  If  the  croup-membrane  thus  formed  be  detached,  the 
epithehum  is  quickly  reproduced.  No  loss  of  substance  occurs  in  the 
mucous  membrane  itself,  and  no  scar  remains.  The  diphtheritic  process 
is  also  characterized  by  the  production  of  a  fibrinous  rapidly-coagulable 
exudation,  but  differs  from  croup,  the  exudation  forming,  not  merely 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  within  its  sub- 
stance. The  pressure  upon  the  blood-vesseb  exerted  by  this  interstitial 
exudation,  as  well  as  by  the  swollen  elements  of  the  tissue,  results  in 
'  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  thi^  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  so-called  diphtheritic  eschar,  which,  upon  separating,  oc- 
casions a  loss  of  substance  and  consequent  cicatrix.  Of  these  two 
forms  of  inflammation  (the  essential  duaHty  of  which  has  of  late  been 
much  in  dispute),  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  croupous  form  which  ap* 
pears  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  it  is 
only  in  rare  and  soHtary  instances  of  secondary  croup,  when  that  malady 
forms  part  of  some  general  acute  infectious  disorder,  as  measles,  small- 
pox, typhus,  scarlatina,  or  epidemic  diphtheria,  that  a  transition  from 
croupous  to  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observable.  Even  here,  too, 
though  the  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  a  most  exquisite  diphtheria,  it  is 
fer  more  common,  and  it  is,  in  fiact,  the  rule,  for  the  laryngeal  inflammar 
tion  to  retain  the  characteristics  of  true  croup.    (See  chap.  "  Diphtheria.") 

Croup  is  of  far  rarer  occiurence  upon  other  mucous  membranes  than 
upon  those  of  the  air-passages,  and,  during  childhood,  is  almost  ex* 
clusively  a  disease  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  rarely  affecting  the 
alveoli  of  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  croupous  pneumonia,  a  true 
croup  of  the  air-cells,  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  adults,  in 
whom  primary  croup  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  scarcely  ever  occurs. 

Although  peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood,  still  the  disposition  to  it 
IS  less  during  the  period  of  sudding.  After  the  second  dentition,  too, 
the  disease  is  more  rare ;  so  that  the  period  of  greatest  predisposition 
for  croup  lies  between  the  second  and  the  seventh  year  of  life.  Boys 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  girls ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  vig- 
orous, full-blooded,  blooming  children  are  especially  liable.  On  the 
contrary,  tender,  dehcate,  ill-nourished  offspring  of  tuberculous  parent- 
age, with  pale  skin  and  conspicuous  veins  (an  ominous  sign  even  for  the 
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laity),  children  with  a  tendency  to  moist  eruptions,  to  enlarged  lymphat- 
ics, or  to  acute  hydrocephalus,  suffer  from  croup  with  equal  or  even 
greater  frequence  than  those  who  are  more  robust.  It  is  our  daily 
experience  that,  in  the  great  mortality  which  desolates  certain  families, 
a  portion  of  the  members  die  of  croup,  and  another  of  hydrocephalus, 
while,  in  the  Furvivors,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  develops  later  in  life  (see 
"Pidnu  Tuberculosis*').  It  would  appear  that  the  croup  not  unfro- 
quently  begins  very  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  a  moist  eruption  on 
the  head  or  hce. 

The  croup  is  more  common  in  northerly,  windy,  damp  places,  bor- 
dering on  the  water,  than  in  southerly,  waraner,  and  more  protected 
regions.  Not  unfrequently  we  observe  its  epidemic  appearance.  At 
such  times  many  children  are  attacked  even  in  one  small  place,  and 
often  several  children  of  the  same  family  in  quick  succession,  and  by 
the  most  intense  and  pernicious  form  of  the  disease. 

It  is  this  epidemic  croup  of  the  larynx  which  seems  most  commonly 
to  be  combined  with  croup  of  the  pharyn^c  In  some  croup-epidemics 
hcts  have  been  observed  which  make  it  somewhat  probable  that  the 
disease  may  spread  by  contagion.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  confusion  with  that  highly-contagious  malady, 
epidemic  diphtheria,  in  these  cases,  as  we  shall  hereafter  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  secondary  croup  of  the  larynx  often  accompanies  diphtheria 
of  the  fauces. 

The  exciting  causes  of  croupous  laryngitis  are  in  most  cases  not  to 
be  explained.  Sometimes  the  irritated  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, known  as  *'  a  cold,'*  occasions  the  disease.  A  sharp  northerly 
or  northeasterly  wind  stands  in  especially  evil  repute  in  this  respect. 
We  shall  treat  hereafter  of  the  relation  of  secondary  croup  to  the  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  affected  mucous  membrane  shows 
a  varying  degree  of  reddening,  partially  through  ecchymosis,  and  in 
part  through  injection.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  redness  dimin« 
ishes  when  the  exudation  increases;  nay,  formerly  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed, based  upon  the  absence  of  inflammatory  reddening  in  croup^ 
that  it  constituted  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation  wherein  there  was  no 
hyperaemia.  We  have  already  sho^vn  that  the  pallor,  after  death,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  during  life  had  been  hypenemic,  is  principally 
due  to  the  abundance  of  elastic  fibres  in  its  tissues. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  and,  together 
with  the  submucous  tissue,  is  swollen  and  relaxed.  Even  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  seem  moist,  pale,  and  softer.  Very  often  too,  but  not 
always,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cadaver  is  still  covered  ivitli  exu» 
dation.     The  frequent  absence  of  the  croup-membrane,  in  the  bodies  of 
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persons  who  have  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  has  given  rise 
to  an  artificial  division  into  true  and  false  croup,  and  even  to-daj  there 
are  many  phjrsidans  who  maintain  that,  in  the  subjects  in  which,  upon 
autopsy,  no  membrane  has  been  found  in  the  larynx,  the  cause  of  death 
has  not  been  true  croup. 

In  croup,  too,  a  fluid  plasma  first  exudes,  and  it,  of  course,  does  not 
coagulate  imtil  after  exudation*  If  ejected  fix>m  the  body,  either  in  the 
coagulated  or  liquid  form,  on  section  we  find  the  laiynx  to  be  free ;  but 
we  have  to  do  with  exactly  the  same  disease  as  that  in  which  a  coagu- 
lated coating  is  foimd  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Croupous  exuda- 
tion sometimes  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream ;  sometimes  it  forms 
a  compact,  tough  membrane;  sometimes  it  entirely  lines  the  interior 
Bur£EU)e  of  the  larynx  as  a  continuous  sheet,  and  is  prolonged  into  the 
trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchi,  forming  tubular  and  ramifying  clots ; 
sometimes  it  only  presents  isolated  flakes  and  patches,  which  ding  here 
and  there  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  softer  and  thinner  pseudo-membranes  may  generally  be  de- 
tached from  the  mucous  surfeice  with  ease ;  the  tougher  and  more  co- 
herent ones  ding  more  firmly.  Upon  the  external  sur£EU)e  of  this  firm, 
strong  substance,  which  is  often  more  than  a  line  in  thickness,  we  fre- 
quently may  notice  nimierous  red  streaks,  and  points  of  adherent  blood, 
whidi  correspond  to  small  bleeding  spots  of  the  mucous  membrane 
upoi  whose  areolar  layer  the  exudation  is  situated. 

After  persisting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  pseudo-membranes 
gradually  become  loosened  by  a  serous  exudation  which  proceeds  from 
the  mucous  surfeu^,  and  are  expelled  either  in  the  form  of  continuous 
tubes  and  sheets,  or  in  small  flakes  and  patches. 

Under  fitvorable  circumstances,  the  epitheHum  is  soon  reproduced, 
and  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  normal  condition. 
In  other  cases,  a  fresh  membrane  succeeds  upon  the  &]1  of  the  first  one, 
and  thus  the  process  may  be  many  times  repeated,  imtil  the  disease  ex- 
hausts itself,  or  imtil  the  patient  succumbs. 

The  membrane  of  croup  consists  microscopically  of  amorphous  or 
finely-fibrillated  fibrin,  in  which  nmnerous  young  cells  have  been  en- 
tangled during  the  process  of  its  excretion. 

The  frequent  association  of  pharyngeal  croup  with  croup  of  the 
larynx  has  a  very  important  bearing,  not  only  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  but  also  upon  the  physiological  eluddation  of  its  symptoma 
The  French  do  not  acknowledge  any  case  as  true  croup,  where  this  com- 
plication is  absent ;  calling  all  others  £edse  croup.  Since  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  subject  in  Grermany,  it  has  been  foimd  that  the  co- 
existence of  both  forms  of  the  malady,  although  extremdy  frequent,  is 

by  no  means  constant 
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In  the  bodies  of  croupoas  c4iiklrenwe  iiiajafaix)6t  mhrBTsfindinlence 
hypenaiia  of  tiie  amgs  and  broiHJiial  nracous  membnuie,  broiHJiial  ca 
tarrh  witili  copious  secretioii,  oedema  of  the  hmgs,  and  not  uncommoolj 
croop  of  tiie  brondu,  ^pots  of  pQeixmoiiiay  atelectaas^  with  boti^  Tpwiilir 

and  interstitial  emphysema.  It  will  be  shown,  hereafter,  that  sach  coe- 
£tiQns  are  in  a  great  measure  the  necessaij  oonseqnences  of  laijingeal 
croup.' 

Syxftoics  jjtd  CociBSE. — ^In  man  J  instances  prodroraata  gire  warn- 
ing-of  the  attack.  The  diild  is  cross  and  fereri^;  is  hoarse,  and  ooi^;ha 
with  sospicioas  tone.  Sudi  symptcRns  alone,  howeTer,  may  be  of  lillle 
moment,  bein^  qoite  as  indicatrre  of  the  approach  of  an  insigmficani 
krjngeal  catairii,  as  oi  the  onset  of  one  of  the  most  hAal  disordezs  of 
dnldhood.  Even  this  earij,  however,  an  ofaserrant  i^vsician  maj  di» 
tingmsh  between  the  two.  In  all  cases  e^camine  the  firaces  forthwidi, 
akhotigh  the  chUd  do  not  complain  of  difioolty  in  swallowii^. 
Should  we  find  them  swollen,  and  spotted  l^re  and  there  with  soiaU, 
firm,  white  patches,  we  have  before  us  the  signs  of  incipient  cioup, 
while  the  same  sjmptcmi,  accompanied  bj  persstent  sneezing,  and  bj  a 
profuse  How  &om  ihe  nose,  is  equaHv  dsaracteristic  of  kryngeol  catazih. 
A  farther  diagnostic  point  is  found  in  the  predi^)oatLon  of  the  indifidmL 
If  a  child  habituallT  grows  hoarse  and  coughs  with  a  bark  upon  taking 
cold^  but  never  exhibits  other  sign  of  croup ;  if  his  brothers  and 
show  no  tendency  toward  the  disease,  we  may  feel  less  concern  fiar 
than  for  one  who  aheody  has  suffered  an  attack,  or  who  has  lost  a 
broAer  or  sister  by  this  malady.  These  prodromata  may  {Hvcede  tibe 
attack  itself  by  one  or  two  days.  They  are  absent,  however,  in  very 
many  cases,  the  disease  setting  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  all  its 
terrors.  Late  in  the  evening,  generally,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
die  child  is  roused  from  his  sleep  with  a  harjfh,  hoarse,  inaudible  voice, 
the  deep,  soft  note  of  which  breaks  into  shrill,  piercing"  discord^  as  tiie 
swollen  vocal  chordiN  already  firequently  coated  by  exudation,  come  for  an 
instant  iuto  ccutact.  The  cough,  which  was  short  and  sharp  in  tfta 
beginniniTy  ^>3a  becomes  har*?h,  h<jarse,  and  is  no  longer  barkings  except 
when,  upon  a  violent  expiratory  effort,  the  air  in  its  exit  stretches  the 
chords,  and  causes  them  to  bulge.  At  last  the  courrh  loses  all  somxL 
We  see  the  child  cough  and  speak ;  we  hear  nothing. 

Besides  these  symptoms^  which  are,  and  indeed  uiu:<t  be,  entirely 
identi<.Til  with  those  of  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  and  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  thickening  and  relaxation  of  the  vt^val  chords^  from  incipient 
palsv  of  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  stretched,  and  to  the  exudatioa 
which  coats  them,  there  is  dyspncea,  a  persi;$teut,  perilous  dyspnoea^  chai^ 
Kteristic  of  croup,  and  rarely  seen  in  catarrh  of  tiie  larynx^  and  only 
then  as  a  transitorj  symplxwu     This  dyspnoea^  which  proceeds  firom  nar 
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rowing  of  the  glotds,  and  the  oocurrenoe  of  whidbi,  where  there  is  no 
alse  membrane,  requires  further  explanation,  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily 
confoimded  with  any  other  form  of  impeded  respiration.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  tremendously  laborious.  The  efforts  made  by  the  child,  in 
order  to  draw  breath,  are  very  evident.  Every  musde,  which  can  aid 
in  expanding  the  chest,  is  called  into  vehement  action.  He  sits  up, 
extends  his  spinal  column,  so  as  more  effectually  to  dilate  the  Ihorax  by 
upheaval  of  the  ribs.  In  spite,  however,  of  every  effort,  Ihe  air  can  pass 
but  slowly  through  the  contracted  rima  glottidia.  The  breathing  is  re- 
markably protracted  and  tedious,  and  hence,  of  course,  mucii  less  fre- 
quent than  in  dyspnoea  from  other  causes  (pneumonia,  for  instance, 
where  the  muscles  of  respiration  have  no  abnormal  obstacle  to  over- 
come). It  also  gives  rise  to  an  exceedingly  characteristic  wheezing  og 
sawing  sound,  which,  if  once  heard,  will  always  be  recognized  in  future. 

During  these  laborious  efibrts  at  inspiration,  the  levaixHes  alse  nasi 
contract,  dilating  the  nostrils  (for,  without  this  instinctive  muscular  ac- 
tion, the  nostrils  would  tend  to  dose,  from  the  rajud  rarefiEUJtion  of  the 
air  within  the  nose).  This  ^  working  of  the  nostrils,"  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  dyspnoea  of  croup. 

Besides  Ihis,  however,  there  is  another  and  characteristic  sign  of 
croup,  which  is  known  even  to  the  laity,  and  which  depends  upon  the  rar^ 
£EU^on  of  the  air  within  the  thorax,  when  dilated  during  stricture  of  the 
glottis.  We  see,  namely,  that  with  every  inspiration  the  epigastrium, 
instead  of  projecting,  is  strongly  and  deeply  depressed.  When  the  air 
within  the  chest  becomes  rarefied,  the  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  sur&ce 
of  the  diaphragm  becoming  fiir  lighter  than  that  upon  its  abdominal 
surfiMse,  it  yields,  and  is  forcibly  pushed  upward,  the  x3rphoid  and  costal 
cartilages  being  likewise  drawn  in  by  the  inspiration.  This,  too,  is 
easy  of  comprehension,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  the  mechanism  of  normal 
respiration.  K  the  air  can  enter  the  air-passages  with  freedom,  the  dia- 
phragm, upon  contracting,  causes  its  pars  tendinea  to  descend,  but  pro- 
duces no  incurvation  of  the  ribs ;  for  their  resisting  power  is  fiir  greater 
than  that  encoimtered  by  the  diaphragm  in  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  or 
in  the  feeble  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

K,  however,  the  tendinous  centre  be  drawn  up  by  the  rare&ction  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  if  it  be  only  fixed  and  hindered  from  moving 
downward,  the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm 
must  then,  of  neces^ty,  cause  the  arch  of  the  ribs  to  curve  inward. 
The  desire  to  draw  breath,  the  efforts  to  do  so,  and  the  desperation 
which  its  fruitless  exertions  produce,  are  evinced  in  the  entire  being 
of  the  child.  Now  it  begs  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  into  the  arms  of  its 
nurse,  and  from  its  nurse  to  be  put  to  bed  again.  The  greatest  terror 
is  depicted  in  its  manner;  it  beats  about^  throws  itself  hither  and  thither, 
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dutches  at  its  throat,  pulls  at  its  tongue,  as  if  to  remove  the  obstacle  tc 
its  breathing.  The  face  is  distorted  and  bedewed  with  sweat  The 
look  of  a  child  sick  of  croup  is,  above  all  things,  sad  and  piteous. 

The  circumstance,  that  children  often  die  of  croup,  who,  during  Ufa, 
evinced  signs  of  the  greatest  dyspnoea,  but  in  whom,  after  death,  neithei 
pseudo-membrane  nor  considerable  swelling,  either  of  mucous  membrane 
or  of  the  submucous  tissue,  could  be  discovered,  has  given  rise  to  the 
im].<ression  that,  in  these  cases,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  has  constricted  the  glottis.  This  view  is  contradictory  to  patho- 
logical and  phy^ological  fact. 

In  all  severe  inflanmiation  of  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  we  find 
not  only  the  submucous  and  subserous  cellular  tissues,  but  also  the 
muscles  covered  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  infiltrated  with  serum,  sod- 
den, and  pale.  Even  a  priori^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  muscles  in 
this  condition  should  be  capable  of  a  spasmodic  contraction,  and  Ro- 
kitansky  declares  his  opinion,  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  that 
"  the  infiltrated,  pale,  relaxed  muscular  tissue,  in  croupous  inflammation, 
is  stricken  with  palsy."  That  muscles  in  this  condition  really  do  lose 
their  contractile  power,  is  shown  by  the  paraljrtic  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  in  pleurisy,  and  in  the  loss  of  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testine in  peritonitis,  or  dysentery,  fix>m  palsy  of  the  intestinal  musdes, 
covered  by  the  inflamed  mucous  or  serous  membrane.  These,  and 
many  other  analogous  observations,  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  laryngeal  muscles  should  be  spasmodically  contracted,  instead 
of  palsied,  where  their  mucous  covering  is  inflamed.  Section  of  the 
par-vagum  nerve,  in  young  animab  (an  operation  originally  practised 
for  an  entirely  diffierent  purpose),  furnishes  absolute  proof  that  paraly^ 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  produces  dyspnoea;  nay,  the  dyspnoea 
arising  in  consequence  of  this  experiment  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  croupous  d^'spnoea,  is  attended  by  such  similar  long-drawn  whistling 
inspiratory  efforts,  and  other  signs,  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  con- 
ditions must  strike  the  most  indifferent  beholder.  But  the  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  makes  it  certain  that  a  forced 
effort  at  inspiration  will  contract  or  close  the  glottis,  unless  it  be  held 
open  by  muscular  action.  In  childhood,  we  do  not  find  that  triangular 
space,  bounded  by  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  stretching  for- 
ward, and  inward,  to  the  processus  vocales,  known  as  the  pars  respira- 
toria  of  lA)nget  In  children,  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  has  no 
extension,  the  glottis  forming  a  small  cleft,  running  antero-posteriorly, 
and  bounded  by  the  membranous  expansion  of  the  vocal  chords.  These 
membranes  lying  obliquely  opposed,  one  to  the  other,  unless  the  glottis 
t)e  held  open  by  muscular  action,  the  effect  of  an  energetic  inhalation 
must  be  to  contract  and  dose  the  deft,  by  rarefying  the  air  within  the 
trachea. 
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Li  any  juvenile  larynx  which  we  may  cut  out  ci  the  body,  the  glottifl 
IB  capable  of  being  completely  closed  by  the  application  of  powerful 
suction  to  the  trachea.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  croup,  for  us  to  know  whether  hlse  membranes  occlude  the 
glottis,  or  whether  palsy  of  the  laryngeal  musdes,  by  oedematous  infil- 
tration, be  the  main  cause  of  the  dyspnoea,  we  must  carefully  note 
whether  inspiration  and  expiration  are  in  equal  degree  obstructed,  or 
whether  inspiration  alone  be  laborious,  and  expiration  firee.  In  the 
former,  and  most  common  case,  fsdse  membranes  dog  the  rima  glottidis, 
impeding  both  exit  and  entrance  of  the  air ;  in  the  latter,  crippling  of 
the  muscled  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  dyspnoea.  Upon  rarefeurtion  of  the 
air  within  the  trachea  during  inspiration,  the  inflowing  current,  through 
the  nose  and  mouth,  forces  the  folds  of  the  glottis  together;  but  expira- 
tion foUo^vs  freely,  as  the  air,  when  expired,  drives  the  vocal  chords  apart, 
without  any  need  of  muscular  aid.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoid  musdes,  which  open  the  rima  glottidis,  are  more 
easily  paralzyed  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  which 
covers  them,  takes  part  in  the  inflammation.  Thus,  it  is  easily  seen  why 
those  cases  of  croup  which  the  French  alone  admit  to  be  true  croup, 
cases  in  which  croup-membrane  can  be  seen  upon  the  phaiynx,  must  be 
by  &r  the  most  dangerous. 

The  wide  gaping  of  the  glottis  during  inspiration,  when  the  laryn- 
geal musdes  are  acting  normally,  of  whidi  I  have  been  able  to  convince 
myself  as  often  as  I  have  looked  in  the  laryngoscope,  has  materially 
strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  my  theory,  that  palsy 
of  the  musdes  of  the  glottis  forms  an  important  element  in  the  dyspnoea 
of  croup. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  real  pain  in  the  larynx  forms  a 
symptom  of  croup.  The  dutching  of  the  child  at  its  throat  may  depend 
upon  the  desire  to  remove  the  impediment  to  its  breathing,  which  it  in- 
stinctively perceives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  expectora- 
tion, which  is  usually  scanty,  rardy  contains  masses  of  shreds,  or  of  cohe- 
rent &Ise  membrane.  The  pulse,  at  first,  is  generally  fiill,  hard,  and  of 
moderatdy  increased  frequence ;  the  hce  is  flushed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  elevated. 

Croup,  in  a  great  many  cases,  exhibits  decided  remissions  in  the 
morning,  and  through  the  course  of  the  day,  which  might  almost  seem 
tntermissions.  (Hence  the  homoeopathists  premise  that  their  medicines 
will  not  evince  their  wonderful  effect  until  after  a  lapse  of  several  hours.) 
Toward  morning  the  respiration  becomes  more  firee.  The  voice  returns, 
llie  cough  is  less  firequent ;  it  is  hoarse,  but  not  without  sound.  The 
fever  abates;  the  general  condition  appears  almost  undisturbed;  and 
only  the  thin  piping,  or  the  still  suspidous  tone  of  the  cough,  remains, 
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to  recall  to  mind  the  scene  of  terror  of  the  previous  night  But  be- 
ware of  builiing  too  great  hopes  upon  these  remissions.  The  coming 
night  may  bring  with  it  a  repetition  of  the  same  symptoms,  and  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  life  of  the  child.  The  continuance  of  fever,  even 
if  only  moderate,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  pseudo-membraoe  in 
the  phar3mx,  should  excite  the  greatest  solicitude. 

Sometimes  the  croup  exhibits  this  rhythmical  type  throughout  its  en- 
tire dvuation,  bad  nights  following  upon  tolerable  days ;  in  fatal  cases, 
the  rCTQissions  becoming  more  and  more  incomplete,  and  the  nocturnal 
exacerbations  growing  more  and  more  formidable.  In  other  instanoeSi, 
which  are  far  more  dsuigerous,  the  symptoms  of  croup  run  a  continuous 
course  from  the  beginning.  The  remission  expected  in  the  morning 
&ils  to  appear,  and  death  may  ensue  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days. 

When,  instead  of  abating,  the  malady  tends  to  terminate  unfavor* 
ably  (an  event  but  too  common  in  croup),  the  scene  changes.  The 
fluked  hce  of  the  child  grows  paUid,  the  Hps  lose  their  color,  the  eye^ 
which  hitherto  has  been  gazing  anxiously  about  it,  assumes  a  drowsy 
expression*  Quite  frequently  spontaneous  vomiting  sets  in,  while  the 
emetics  which  we  administer  remain  without  efifect,  and  the  child  grows 
insensible  to  sinapisms  and  other  cutaneous  stimulants.  The  respira- 
tion becomes  diminished,  and  now  the  whisthng  soimd  of  inspiration 
often  ceases ;  the  child  Hes  exhausted  in  a  half-slumber ;  the  eymptoma 
of  croup  seem  gone.  It  seems  to  have  no  more  dyspnoea,  until,  upon 
awakening  from  sleep,  or  after  coughing,  it  involuntarily  attempts  to 
draw  a  long  breath.  Then  the  glottis  closes ;  the  child,  once  more  in 
danger  of  suffocation,  springs  up,  props  itself  up  with  its  hands,  looks 
desperately  aroimd  it,  anew  makes  violent  efforts  to  draw  breath,  and 
finally  sinks  back  again  exhausted,  and  fJEdls  into  a  state  of  semi-somno- 
lence. (In  young  animals  in  which  the  par  vagum  nerves  have  been 
cut,  we  observe  precisely  these  phenomena.  Respiration  almost  free  as 
long  as  they  breathe  quickly ;  respiration  impeded  in  the  highest  degree 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  draw  a  deep  breath — ^a  condition  easUy  un- 
derstood after  the  above  explanation.) 

These  changes  in  the  child's  condition  are  a  result  of  gradual  blood- 
pcHSoning  by  carbonic  acid,  overcharge  of  the  blood  with  this  gas  form- 
ing one  of  the  main  sources  of  danger  from  this  disease. 

The  above-described  train  of  symptoms  is  by  no  means  due  to  en- 
gorgement of  the  brain  and  its  meninges  (as  has  been  generally  assumed), 
nor  is  a  child  with  croup  ever  cyanotic  from  imp>eded  respiration  alone, 
excepting  when,  in  the  act  of  coughing,  the  flow  of  blood  within  the 
jugulars  is  arrested  by  compression  of  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  A 
child  vith  crr^up  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pale  at  this  stage  of  tlie  did 
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Older,  and  the  pallor  contiiiues  until,  as  palsy  of  the  heart  sets  in,  the 
contents  of  the  arteries  grow  less  and  less,  the  veins  fuller  and  fuller, 
and  thus  a  Hvid  tinge  is  imparted  to  the  pallid  lips.  As  the  blood  of 
the  veins  withm  the  thorax  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  less  than  that  upon 
the  veins  without,  the  tendency  of  the  elastic  lung  being  to  contract, 
and  thus  to  cause  the  vessels  which  border  upon  it  to  expand ;  as  with 
each  deep  inspiratory  effort  the  power  of  suction  of  the  lung  grows 
stronger  (since  the  draught  increases  as  the  lung  expands),  this  suction 
must  reach  its  highest  pitch  of  intensity;  blood  will  be  drawn  with 
greatest  power  £rom  the  external  veins  into  those  within  the  thorax, 
when  any  one  with  constricted  glottis  rarefies  the  air  within  his  lungs  by 
trying  to  draw  a  long  breath.  Cyanosis  and  obstructed  evacuation  of 
the  cerebral  veins  can  never  take  place  in  this  way.  The  process  must 
always  have  an  opposite  effect 

When  inspiration  and  expiration  meet  with  equal  obstruction,  the 
circulation  is  somewhat  differently  affected.  As  the  glottis  becomes  so 
much  occluded  by  &lse  membrane  that  very  little  air  can  enter  into,  or 
escape  from,  the  lungs,  inspiration  and  expiration  can  only  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  all  the  auxiliaries  at  command.  Now,  as  we  are  able 
to  expel  our  brea^  with  greater  force  than  we  can  inhale  it,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forced  expiration  over  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
thc»ax  outweighs  that  of  the  forced  inspiration,  and  then,  indeed,  cyano- 
sis takes  plaoe.^ 

Since  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  depends  principally 
upon  the  renewal  of  air  contained  in  the  air-vesides,  and  as  the  blood 
does  not  give  out  carbonic  add,  and  absorb  oxygen,  imless  the  air 
within  the  vesides  contain  less  of  carbonic  add  and  more  of  oxygen 
than  the  blood  in  the  plexus  of  capillaries  about  it,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  incomplete  respiration  in  croup  and  of  the  imperfect  ren- 
ovation of  the  air  in  the  vesides  is,  that  the  carbonic  add  which  inces- 
santly forms  in  the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it  into  the  air  of  the  vesides 
which  is  already  overcharged  with  it.  The  symptoms  described  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  add. 
In  croup,  the  carbonic  add  created  within  the  body  itself  poisons  the 
patient,  while  in  the  other  case  the  poison  is  breathed  with  the 
atmosphere. 

In  fatal  cases,  death  almost  always  takes  place  with  the  symptoms 
described,  through  the  gradual  establishment  of  general  paralysis,  in 
consequence  of  carbonic-ada  poisoning.  In  rare  instances,  the  access 
of  air  to  the  lungs  may  be  suddenly  and  al^olutely  cut  off  by  the  fftll 
of  a  piece  of  loosened  membrane  before  the  glottis,  and  rapid  death 
by  suffocation  may  ensue. 

If  the  croup  take  a  turn  for  the  better,  the  improvement  may  take 
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place  graduallj  with  occasional  expectoration  of  quantities  of  tough 
sputum,  containing  a  more  or  less  profuse  admixture  of  flakes  of  coagu- 
lum — ^the  cough  becoming  easier,  the  voice  louder,  the  symptoms  of 
narcotism  disappearing,  as  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  subsides. 

In  other  instances,  however,  which  are  far  less  numerous  than  is 
generally  supposed,  large  masses  of  pseudo-inembrane,  and  often  tubular 
casts  of  the  bronchi,  are  thrown  out  after  violent  coughing,  retching, 
and  vomiting,  so  that  the  breathing,  till  now  extremely  oppressed,  sud- 
denly becomes  much  more  free.  The  child  is  safe  from  immediate 
danger,  if  a  reproduction  of  the  exudation  do  not  once  more  occlude 
the  glottis,  or  a  new  exacerbation  of  the  inflammation  again  produce 
oedema  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

After  subsidence  of  the  croupous  process  in  the  larynx,  when  its  dura- 
tion has  been  somewhat  protracted,  many  children  perish  from  hyperaemia 
and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  bronchial  catarrh.  The  comparatively 
ill  success  of  tracheotomy,  after  protracted  croup,  is  entirely  due  to  these 
complications,  the  fi^uence  of  which  we  can  easily  show  to  be  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  pre\dous  disease.  When  the  thorax  is  expanded,  and 
the  alveoH  are  made  to  dilate  without  allowing  the  atmosphere  to  pene- 
trate into  them,  the  air  already  contained  in  the  bronchi  and  air  vesicles 
must  be  expanded  and  rarefied.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and 
imier  wall  of  the  aip-vesides  during  croup  are  thus  placed  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  a  portion  of  external  skin  imder  a  cupping^lass. 
Hyperaemia  and  increased  secretion  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  sus- 
pension or  diminution  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  are  habitu- 
ally subjected.  The  circumstance  recently  urged  by  Bohn  and  GerJiardt 
in  their  two  valuable  works  upon  croup,  that  bronchial  catarrh  invariably 
and  promptly  associates  itself  with  croupous  laryngitis  with  constricted 
glottis,  seems  to  me  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  genetic  connection  of  the 
two  processes.  With  regard  to  the  croupous  pneimionia  and  bronchitis, 
however,  which  compUcate  laryngeal  croup  in  many  cases,  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  opening  words  of  this  text-book,  it 
is  catarrhal  inflammation  only  which  arises  in  consequence  of  vascular 
engorgement  of  a  mucous  membrane.*  I  shall  repeatedly  recur  to  the 
impropriety  of  regarding  other  forms  of  inflammation  as  an  exaggeration 
or  a  consequence  of  simple  hyperaemia.  "  That  the  danger  from  croupous 
laryngitis  is  considerably  heightened  by  the  addition  to  it  of  bronchial 
catarrh "  is  perfectly  admissible ;  that,  however,  in  real  croup,  "  death 
always  proceeds  fix)m  bronchitis  or  broncno-pneumonia  "  {Bohn)  is  cer- 
tainly an  exaggeration.     The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  croup  which 

•  I  have  no  objections  to  make  against  the  opinions  of  authors  who  do  not  consider 
catarrh  as  an  inflammation,  but  rather  as  derangement  of  secretion,  characterized  bj 
iwelling  aad  succulence. 
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eomplioates  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatma,  epidanic  diphtheria,  and  other 
mfectious  disorders,  will  be  described  hereafter  when  treating  of  tho 
diseases  themselves. 

Diagnosis. — [Even  the  most  experienced  practitioners  may  en- 
counter difficulties  in  distinguishing  between  croup  and  laryngeal 
catarrh  with  fever.  The  croupy  cough,  the  aphonia,  and  even  the 
choking,  may  each  and  all  arise  during  a  catarrh  of  the  chords ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  symptoms  alone  have  been  accepted  as  proof 
of  croup  will  account  for  the  success  in  treatment  claimed  by  cer- 
tain physicians,  and  for  the  belief  of  parents  that  their  child  has 
had  croup  several  times.  Inspection  of  the  fauces  must  never  be 
omitted,  and  the  presence  of  croup  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
when  a  white  deposit  can  be  seen  upon  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  or 
laryngeal  walls,  or  when  loosened  bits  of  membrane  are  coughed  or 
vomited  up.  But  the  absence  of  croup  of  the  fauces  by  no  means 
indicates  the  non-existence  of  croup  of  the  larynx.  In  the  hands 
of  an  expert,  the  laryngoscope  no  doubt  would  settle  the  question. 
Auscultation  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  vesicular  murmur  is  feeble, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  air  enters  the  lungs,  while 
the  wheezing  in  the  larynx  drowns  all  other  sounds  save  a  few  r41es. 

After  tracheotomy,  the  bronchi  being  then  free,  spots  of  atelec- 
tasis or  of  pneumonia  may  be  made  out  when  large  enough  to  cause 
tubal  respiration.  When  deprived  of  their  supply  of  air,  the  oc- 
cluded portions  of  lung  shrink,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  so  as  to 
become  quite  void  of  air  in  some  places.  The  diaphragm  then  sinks 
in,  and  the  forward  edges  of  the  lung  fall  asunder.  Thus  the  heart- 
dulness  becomes  abnormally  wide.  Pulsation  of  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava  also  becomes  perceptible  on  both  sides  of  the  sternum. 
Fever  is  never  absent,  but  is  rarely  of  very  high  grade.]  * 

Treatment. — ^Prophylaxis  against  croupous  laryngitis  requires  the 
measures  already  recommended  for  protection  against  laryngeal  catarrh. 
Never  shut  up  a  child  permanently  in  its  chamber  because  it  has  once 
had  an  attack  of  croup,  nor  accustom  it  to  too  much  clothing.  Mean- 
while, however,  teach  the  mother  not  to  let  herself  be  deceived  by  bright 
sunshine  alone,  nor  to  send  the  child  out  without  paying  attention  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  When  there  is  decided  predisposition  to  croup, 
watch  the  weather-cock,  and  keep  the  child  from  exposure  to  a  rude 
northerly  or  northeasterly  wind.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  child 
within  doors  after  sunset  Finally,  cold  washing  of  the  throat  and  breast, 
provided  that  the  skin  be  afterward  carefiilly  dried,  is  a  capital  prophy- 
iictic  where  there  is  predisposition  to  croup. 

As  the  real  causes  of  croup  are  obscure,  the  ca.isal  indications  cannot, 
m  mo0t  instances,  be  met     Among  the  laity  it  is  considered  a  settled 
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&ct  that  tbe  croup  is  the  result  of  ^'  taking  cold.''  With  true  fauatioiaiii, 
the  moment  that  a  child  becomes  hoarse,  an  incredible  quantity  of  hot 
sweet  milk  (which  is  here  preferred  to  elder-tea)  is  poured  down  his 
throat  Not  until  the  child  begins  to  sweat  do  thej  belieye  him  safe, 
and  the  foe  (often  an  imaginarj  one)  driven  from  the  field.  The 
teachers  of  the  hydropathic  school  daim  similar  results  from  envelopment 
of  the  body  in  wet  doths,  by  means  of  which,  '*  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  they  attain  the  most  briUiant  success,"  by  thus  restoring  the  re- 
pressed action  of  the  skin. 

Granting,  however,  that  ni-my  cases  of  croup  arise  from  chilling  of 
the  surface,  the  disease  is  nol  so  simple  a  one,  the  nutritive  disorder  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  of  iar  too  grave  a  nature  to  admit  of  restorer 
tion  by  the  mere  production  of  diaphoresis.  In  catarrh  it  may  be  other* 
wise.  Where  hypersemia  alone  has  sufficed  to  swell  the  mucous 
membrane,  active  solicitation  of  the  blood  to  the  surface  may  produce  a 
depletion  from  the  same  and  cure  the  complaint 

As,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  laity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  maladies,  and  as  even  the  physician  is  often  obliged  to 
reserve  his  decision  when  first  called  to  see  a  child  sufiering  from 
hoarseness,  a  barking  cough,  and  sudden  nocturnal  dyspnoea,  it  is  well, 
in  such  emergencies,  while  awaiting  the  doctor,  to  give  the  child  hot 
drinks,  to  cover  him  warmly,  and  to  apply  a  succession  of  hot,  moist 
sponges  to  the  throat  It  has  been  stated  that  in  many  instances,  espe* 
cially  of  epidemic  croup,  the  inflammation  seems  to  be  propagated  from 
the  pharyngeal  surfiEU^  into  the  larynx.  If,  then,  croupous  patches  be 
visible  upon  the  fauces,  the  utmost  energy  is  demanded  on  the  part  of 
the  phy^cian.  He  must  not  content  himself  with  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches  over  the  throat,  as  such  practice  is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy. 
Let  him  rather  remove  the  false  membrane  from  the  tonsils,  and 
thoroughly  cauterize  the  aflfected  part  This  treatment  is  much  more  to 
be  relied  on,  and  (perhaps  from  the  astringent  action  of  the  caustic)  is 
one  of  the  simjst  of  antiphlogistics. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  disease  itself^  many  phy- 
sicians, especially  country  ones,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  leeches 
and  emetics,  and  of  fortliwith  applying  one  or  both  articles,  if  the 
smallest  trace  of  pseudo-membrane  be  discoverabla  The  leeches  are 
to  moderate  the  inflanmiation ;  the  emetic  to  remove  the  exudation. 
Hardly  any  one  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  treat  croup  expectantly, 
and  to  wait  until  special  incidents  in  tlie  disease  shall  call  for  special 
measures.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  homoeopaths  that  we  owe  the  discovery, 
that  even  a  child  with  the  croup  may  get  well  without  leeches  or 
emetics.  Leeches  (of  which  we  apply  one  or  two  upon  tlie  manubrium 
stemi  or  throat  of  a  child  under  a  year  old,  increasing  them  in  number 
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Booordiiig  to  the  age)  are,  moreover,  of  exceedingly  doubtful  njiBigt^tv^ 
in  croup.  In  &r  the  greater  numbor  of  instances  the j  are  directly 
iiurtfiiL  Their  recommendation  is,  in  great  measure,  supported  upon  the 
erroneous  view  that  h jperasmia  and  inflammation  are  identical,  hence 
abstraction  of  blood  will  allay  inflammation.  A  reaUy  inflammatory  pro- 
cess is  not  interrupted  by  blood-letting,  although  it  may  moderate  the 
collateral  hyperemia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  spot ;  however,  if  a 
staas  of  the  blood  take  place  in  the  mucous  m^ibrane  of  the  larynx, 
if  its  diculation  be  interrupted,  the  blood  flows  with  greater  force  into 
the  vessels  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  and  produces  in  them  transuda 
tion,  swelling,  and  oedema. 

We  have  shown  that  a  part  of  the  danger  in  croup  proceeds  froir 
such  swelling  and  infiltration ;  hence,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  vigor 
ous,  blooming  child  (but  only  in  such  a  case),  we  may  apply  a  few 
leeches  to  the  manubrium  stemL  They  must  never  be  applied  over  the 
larynx,  as  at  that  point  the  bleeding  is  hard  to  stanch.  In  all  casep 
we  should  apply  the  leeches  ourselves,  or  employ  an  expert  to  do  it, 
who  eaii  chedc  luemoirhage.  Among  puny,  badly-nourished  children, 
leeches  aro  contraindicated.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  a  diild,  which  he  will  requiro  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease 
to  enable  him  to  expectorate  with  vigor.  Blood-letting  has  no  power 
whatever  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  exudation. 

With  r^ard  to  the  employment  of  Pieties,  the  revulsive  action 
through  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  upon  croup  is 
altogether  problematic.  Still  less  may  we  promise  ourselves  help  from 
their  diaphoretic  effect  Thet/  are  ofdy  indicated  tohere  obstructing 
croup-membranes  play  a  part  in  producing  the  dyspnoea,  and  tohen 
the  child*s  efforts  at  coughing  are  insufficient  to  eapel  them.  We 
have  stated,  in  describing  the  symptoms,  that  impeded  expiration 
should  cause  us  to  infer  that  the  glottis  is  becoming  choked  by  false 
membrane.  We,  therefore,  would  lay  great  stress  upon  this  symptom 
as  an  indication  for  emetics.  As  the  formation  of  pseudo-membrane 
may  take  place  at  a  very  early  period,  an  emetic,  if  indicated,  may  be 
given  early  in  the  disease;  In  treating  croup,  prefarenoe  is  given  to 
sulphate  of  copper  over  tartai^emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  with  reason.  Beware,  however,  of  giving  this  remedy  in  doses  too 
small,  for  it  may  then  act  with  uncertainty,  and  is  much  more  apt  to 
operate  as  a  poison  than  when  used  in  fiill  doses.  We  prescribe  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  two  oimoes  of  water, 
and  let  the  child  take  a  large  teaspoonful  of  it  every  five  minutes  until 
vomiting  sets  in.  The  more  complete  the  remis^on  after  the  vomiting 
the  more  the  membrane  thrown  out,  so  much  the  more  reason  have  w( 
&^  repeating  the  emetic,  should  the  peculiar  dyspnoea  above  described 
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recur.  If  there  aKmld  be  no  lemiaBion,  sbould  no  cmap-menhmie  be 
eapeHnLcr  if  the  expiratoijact  be  hee  from  hnpfdimfnt,  the  repe* 
ODon  of  the  emetic  g  cnntnandicated.  This  rale  is  often  brokeo.  Hpnr 
oAm  do  we  see  children  incessuitlT  doGed  with  different  s^ts  of  oopper, 
rren  when  ther  haie  ceased  to  TomiU  and  ther can  do  no  more  senrioe! 
ThexE?  bashed  to  the  armpits  in  the  bfansh  fluid  iriuch,  mixed  with 
csEdikdmESS^  iSows  from  dieir  bowi^  and  in  vain  turn  awar  then- head 
and  pio^  away  the  qmon  cofrtaining  die  reppjave  mei&ine  which  giies 
Ihenm  Si>  noBBch  giiiaig  and  distiesSk. 

Tbt  appficttion  of  coU  desserres  a  friD  trials  in  the  ribape  of  cold 
vxmpresse^  qiurklr  cfranged,  ftul  i^xxi  the  tinoat  of  the  childy 
ws  the  SOB  of  cwwpoMS  lMm^ius>  appear.     In  fasmUfn  where  iher 
Boc  •■^'^^■^  tBo  Use  this  treatzneDt^  we  shaQ  haxe  a  £0*  more  hi|jpi 
f&asL  EH  hoosis  in  wl^db  the  pvejudiee  againy^  it  B  not  to  be 
T^  tSdofonamc  o£  ^n?!!!  ti>  the  :^kici  in  iniliiiiiiiiinBliim  of 
3tf  lESC  7«;ccinr=iS3iied  by  ^fci/KA  in  poerpeni  poriioaiti^ 
%}  11.T  it^  a  •£r«*ini  aa£Ep£iJi?e&5cic:  and  £&n£E  as  h  mar  be  Id 
aemi  wbac  e£ect  is  obx  oztre  cpDii  an  ccsaa  separeied  frona  Ik  bw 
sui  imiBiie.'ix^KSKiiKe  has  here  mi:xe  E%^  »  res^^ 
^beosaet  vsssscfoimt^     dSfe  treozmeiic  q£  pgem3ji>nBi>>>    The 
isie  £nr[^!opicds  in  xins  aaKser.  wka^.  whtl^  appLxcn^  eoLi  tt>  «x 

imcn.  TuUm  2^n£. 

jiemcrint*  wim  rncaoe  «^  sLtqt  ais  a  «£rf*et  acjcq^oiLvKCaux  sai 
sSbt  ueKcnuI  ''xpixneeL  •isxmoc  iiitSi:nfxxcnr  T2R^^  ttse  jm&slBan  €£  n 

ibrvTi3L3&  Jis^  been.  :nnai.  xsracrseed  'ul  Fnwi'e^  jmi  0^:1:  tsco  Ircdie  eiEjauLleil 
vC  izmniir  nixseLvi:&  JBHt^iMmfc^nk  wrcii  wai?iii  :;fifl^  jx*:!!  GEeHffimeiitt  of 
amin  ncirTTiinffL  ise*  :&  cnnrreii  c»jii  <:t  waaieccne*  wisit  ;&  <amiL  <ponm 

It  rutrwH  :f  sI'^ttt  ;  3  *  ti^  3  if '>  ^^e  ^nsfSB  'iuwn  ^ae  xmrrn?  o£  thip 
ihiiiL  md  ^mtoivT:r  1:  r^-aeb.  -sitf  carnrante  ,:t  :sie  jpL:ts&  wim  tae  jponjeci- 

atm  "vtiu!!!  MHS  piiure.  writfr^^v  xrrainl^  ^  ?3»:rii.Ti  :c  uiie  IL^iiuL  3F 
3wnni:    *dW»-t  "ir*:a    -•rjupv  litacuiri  I   numi.T    hiwr  :sn»c  T»frr  hiicfr 

pecemx  leads  ne  *x;  '$tmxi  "iit?  xv  .•ustt.Mnarv  ^infncvnxtfut:  .'t  <omIL 
ioa&  Jt  "siracvfmtjtu:  iai£  ^puace   :t  .vmwr    nun  -sib.  x^.  i :  laitai^ 
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3  i — S.  3  i.  2  k).  (Cupri  sulp.  gr.  i ;  aquae,  |  i;  s.  3  L  2  h.)  Sulphurct 
of  potassium  (]$  potas.  sulp.  3ss. — 3J;  aquae;  sjrup  simplia  &a  |i 
HI  s.  3  L  eveiy  2  hours),  in  spite  of  the  warm  eulogium  of  distinguished 
authorities,  such  as  JRUliet  and  JBartheZj  has  never  come  much  into  use, 
and  now  is  ahnost  obsolete.  The  proposal  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
large  doses  is  obviously  based  rather  upon  theoretical  grounds  than 
upon  actual  experience ;  hence  deserves  little  rehance.  The  drug  has 
been  administered  in  the  hope  of  loosening  the  £Gdse  membrane,  and 
preventing  further  coagulation  of  the  exudation,  or  else  of  improving 
the  state  of  the  blood. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  which  is  a  &vorite  remedy  in  treatment  of  diph- 
theria of  the  &uces,  and  of  the  secondary  croup  of  the  larynx,  which 
accompanies  it,  is  also  recommended  in  true  primary  croup,  by  those 
who  make  no  distinction  between  the  latter  and  the  pseudo-membranous 
laryngitis  of  acute  infectious  disorders.  I  have  no  personal  experience 
of  the  action  of  this  article  in  treating  primary  lar^mgeal  croup. 

When  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  child,  recently  attacked,  the  physi- 
cian should  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that^  without  his  immediate  and 
active  interference,  the  child  must  soon  dia  Leeches  should  never  be 
applied,  save  under  the  exceptional  conditions  above  stated,  and  the 
after-bleeding  from  the  bites  should  be  kept  within  bounds.  It  is  bet- 
ter, in  most  cases,  to  confine  one's  self  to  the  use  of  cold,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  put  on  the  first  compresses  with  your  own  hand,  until  the 
parents  perceive  the  relief  which  they  afford.  Besides  this,  if  the 
bowels  be  confined,  administer  a  cljrster,  so  that  the  diaphragm  may 
have  free  room  to  act  The  best  is  a  cold  one,  of  three  parts  water,and 
one  of  vinetrar.  If  the  dyspnoea  increase,  if  the  respiration  be  impeded, 
give  an  acb^emetic,  ynZnt  suspending  the  cdd  applications.  tS 
emetic  is  to  be  repeated,  under  the  conditions  stated  above ;  if^  however 
under  this  treatment,  there  be  no  remission,  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  at  intervals  of  several  hours,  to  the  entrance  of  the  glottis. 
Do  not  foiget,  during  the  night,  that,  with  the  early  morning  hours, 
there  often  comes  a  remission,  nor  during  the  next  day,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  improvement,  the  coming  night  may  again  bring  with  it  the  greatest 
danger.  However  well  the  child  may  seem  to  be,  it  must  not  quit  it? 
bed.  The  temperature  of  the  room  must  be  kept  uniform,  and  the  air 
rendered  moist  by  means  of  open  vessels  of  water.  Give  half  a  grain 
of  calomel  every  two  hours;  aud  now  change  the  compresses  less  often, 
and  cover  them  with  a  woollen  cloth.  Continue  meanwhile,  but  at  longei* 
intervals,  to  use  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  next  night,  if  the 
croup  grow  worse,  the  same  measures  are  required. 

Should  this  treatment  remain  without  effect,  should  there  be  no 
improvement  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  do  not  lose  time 
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in  giving  Schwefelleber,  or  the  ^  liver  of  sulphur,'*  so  long  pnxed  as  ■ 
speoific,  carbonate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  senega,  or  other  ex- 
pectorant ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  tracheotomy.  The  earlier  we  undei^ 
take  this,  the  more  hope  maj  we  have  that  pulmonaiy  hypenemiai 
oedema,  and  bronchial  catarrh,  will  not  injure  our  prognosis.  However 
bad  the  results,  it  should  never  be  neglected  when  other  means  have 
failed.  Even  death  itself,  after  this  operation,  is  fiur  less  painfuL 
for  even  when  the  operation  has  been  long  delayed  we  rarely  fell  to 
obtain  a  transient  but  marked  improvement ;  and  often,  indeed,  there 
is  a  complete  relief,  upon  which,  however,  slender  hope  should  be  based. 

Besides  treating  the  dyspnoea  upon  tiie  principles  given  above,  we 
have  also  to  relieve  the  paralytic  symptoms  due  to  blood-poisoning  by 
carbonic  add.  For  this  purpose,  the  powerful  stimulus  obtained  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  the  child,  while  in  a  warm  bath,  is  of  great 
service.  This  is  also  a  favorite  remedy  in  treatment  of  asphjnda  by 
charcoal  vapor.  Lose  no  time  in  making  use  of  it,  the  moment  the  diild 
begins  to  grow  drowsy,  the  skin  to  cool,  the  sensorium  to  be  benumbed, 
or  as  soon  as  emetics  &il  to  act ;  for,  at  this  pmod,  their  operation  is  often 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  few  gallons  of  cold  water,  poured  from 
a  moderate  height,  over  the  head,  nape,  and  back  of  the  child,  almost 
always  cause  it  to  revive  for  a  while,  and  to  cough  vigorously.  Thus, 
sometimes  after  the  bath,  masses  of  exudation  are  expelled.  Other 
stimulants,  such  as  camphor  or  musk,  are  much  less  effective,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  save  when  insuperable  objections  are  opposed  to  the 
cold  effusion.  They  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  immediately  pricir 
to  the  emetic.  (IJ.  camphor  gr.  x.  Ether  acet  3  iij.  ul  S.  gtL  x — 
XV.  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  5.  moschL  gr.  iv.  Sacch.  alb.  3  i«  m. 
div.  in.  ch.  vi.  8.,  a  powder,  every  hour  or  half  hour.) 

The  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  soles  of 
feet,  repeated  bathing  of  the  hands  and  forearms  in  water  as  hot  as  the 
child  can  bear,  the  use  of  "  flying  blisters"  to  the  neck  and  chest,  are 
recommended,  partly  to  corroborate  the  action  of  the  stimulants  ad- 
ministered internally,  and  partly  as  a  derivative  from  the  larynx  to  the 
skin.  Although  we  do  not  rate  cutaneous  irritants  very  high  among 
the  remedies  against  croup,  yet,  for  want  of  better  or  more  promising 
means,  we  make  use  of  them  where  the  disease  is  protracted,  sometimes 
improving,  and  again  growing  worse ;  and  where  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  effects  of  the  treatment  already  described,  and  yet  hesitate  to 
proceed  to  tracheotomy.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  flying 
blister,  Bretonneau  advises  that  the  plaster  be  smeared  with  a  solution 
of  cantharidin  in  oiU  and  covered  with  blotting^per  before  appfi 
oation. 
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OHAPTEE  III. 

CATARRHAL  XTLCEBS   OF  THE  ULBYNZ. 

ii^OLOGY. — When  the  oell-formation,  which  takes  place  upon  the 
fur£EU)e  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  acute  and  duonic  catairh,  en- 
tvoaches  upon  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  producing  in 
it  a  solution  of  continuity,  a  superfidal  loss  of  substance  occurs,  con- 
stituting the  simple  catarrhal  ulcer  or  catan^ial  erosion.  The  patiiogeny 
of  this  ulcer  is  easily  imderstood,  if  we  compare  it  with  a  very  similai 
process  upon  the  skin.  Where  a  plaster  of  cantharides  has  raised  the 
epidermis  in  a  blister,  the  contents  of  the  blister,  in  a  few  days,  become 
turbid  from  admixture  of  yoimg  cells.  These  are  formed  upon  the  sur- 
(aoe  of  the  cutis,  through  the  proliferation  of  the  more  deeply-situated 
epidermic  cells.  The  substance  of  the  cutis  is  intact  If,  however, 
after  caning  the  blister,  we  anoint  the  exposed  cutaneous  sur&ce  with 
an  irritating  salve,  the  ceU-formation  extends  to  the  substance  of  the 
skin,  causing  its  destruction,  and  forming  a  superficial  sore  completely 
analogous  with  the  catarrhal  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  other  cases,  the  numerous  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  the  larynx 
become  the  seat  of  a  vast  multiplication  of  cells.  They  enlarge  consider- 
ably ;  their  covering  is  finally  perforated,  their  contents  are  discharged, 
and,  in  place  of  the  gland,  there  remains  a  round,  crater-formed  loss  of 
substance — ^the  second  form  of  catarrhal  ulceration,  the  follicular  sore. 

Ulcers  are  rare  in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh.  In  the  chronic  form,  how 
ever,  especially  in  the  follicular  vaiiefy,  a£Pecting  the  &uces  and  larynx 
of  preachers,  singers,  inveterate  smokers,  and  immoderate  drinkers  of 
spirits,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  ulceration. 

This  is  still  greater  in  the  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  which  almost 
always  accompanies  pulmonary  consumption,  independently  of  tubercu- 
lous disease  of  the  larynx.  Finally,  I^rk  has  repeatedly  noticed  catar- 
rhal ulcers  of  the  larynx,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  scarcely  any  trace  of 
catarrhal  disease  could  be  discovered. 

Special  exciting  causes  render  certain  portions  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  particularly  liable  to  catarrhal  ulceration,  namely,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  the  aryepiglottic  ligament,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  the  epiglottis  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  processus  vocalis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The 
places  first  named  are  particularly  rich  in  mucous  glands,  and  the  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  loose,  as  it  here  contains  a  lesser  quantity 
of  elastic  fibre.  At  the  latter^iamed  spots  the  cause  of  ulceration 
seems  to  be  mechanical  In  all  loud  talking  the  vocal  chords  are  forced 
toward  one  another,  so  that  their  edges  almost  touch.    When  tlieir 
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muoous  integument  is  swollen  by  catarrh,  a  constant  Mction  takes  plaoo 
during  speaking,  which  results  in  excoriation  and  ulceration.     {Lewiru) 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — In  the  b^inning  catarrhal  erosions 
have  either  a  rounded  or  an  elongated  shape,  according  to  the  airange- 
ment  of  the  elastic  fibres ;  but  they  afterward  coalesce,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive loss  of  substance  of  irregular  contour.  The  f oUicukr  ulcers,  bow- 
ever,  retain  their  circular  form,  even  when  of  long  standing,  and  show 
less  tendency  to  increase  in  width  than  in  depth.  They  readily  lead  to 
disease  of  the  cartilage,  and,  exceptionally,  several  of  them  run  to> 
gether,  and  produce  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  "  catarrhal  consumption  of  the  larynx." 

The  ulcers  originating  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal 
chords  spread  lengthways  over  the  greater  part  of  one,  or  still  oftener 
of  both  chords.  In  many  cases  the  loss  of  substance  is  so  shallow  that 
the  chords  appear  as  if  tiiey  had  been  only  superficially  shaved  off ;  in 
other  cases  the  destruction  is  more  considerable.  Lewin  describes  car 
tarrhal  ulcers  upon  the  lower  surfeu^e  of  tho  vocal  chords,  of  which,  during 
life,  we  can  only  make  out  the  outer  border,  as  a  minute  fold  of  muooua 
membrane,  which  seems  to  be  inserted  under  the  level  of  their  upper 
membrane. 

In  phthisical  patients  this  author  has  so  often  found  catarrhal  ulcera- 
tion in  that  portion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  where  the  vocal 
processes  cover  the  arytenoid  cartilages  that  he  describes  this  laiyngo 
Bcopic  appearance,  which  hardly  ever  is  met  with  in  persons  with  healthy 
lungs,  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Symptoms  and  Couese. — ^The  general  symptoms  of  a  chronic  laiyn- 
geal  catarrh  are  not  materially  modified  when  accompanied  by  ulceration. 
True,  we  may  suspect  the  existence  of  an  ulcer  when  a  patient  with  a 
harsh,  barking  cough,  of  long  standing,  and  chronic  hoarseness,  running 
from  time  to  time  into  aphonia,  complains  of  a  sensation  of  burning,  or 
soreness  upon  speaking  or  coughing;  but  these  symptoms  (although 
sometimes  so  distressing  that  tlie  sufferer,  in  order  to  avoid  pain,  speaks 
without  mo\dng  the  vocal  chords,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  whisper)  are  often 
entirely  absent,  even  when  very  extensive  ulceration  exists.  The  addi- 
tion of  painful  and  difficult  deglutition  to  the  other  symptoms  renders  the 
presence  of  an  ulcer  still  more  probable ;  and  when  the  epiglottis,  the 
aryepiglottic  Hgament,  or  tlie  arytenoid  cartilage  is  involved,  this 
symptom  is  rarely  absent.  But  as  painful  deglutition  also  occurs  in  a 
Severe  case  of  simple  catarrh  at  this  point,  no  positive  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  tliis  symptom  alone.  Next  to  the  objective  signs  of  ulcera- 
tion, the  admixture  of  small  streaks  of  blood  in  the  sputa  furnishes  the 
most  reliable  token  of  its  existence. 

Among  objective  signs,  the  condition  of  the  fauces  and  gullet  is  of 
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great  diagnostio  importance.  Experience  teaches  that  follicular  ulcers 
of  the  larynx  are  often  combined  with  folHcular  phazyngeal  ulceration. 
14  then,  ii.  patients  with  long-standing  hoarseness  and  other  symptoms 
of  chronic  laiyngeal  catarrh,  we  find  a  reddening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  soft  palate,  and  see  the  posterior  phaiyngeal  wall  studded 
with  small  round,  yellowish  sores,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  disease 
has  also  invaded  the  larynx. 

The  majority  of  laryngeal  ulcers  may  be  brought  into  view  by  means 
of  the  laiyngoscope,  especially  when  situated  upon  the  epiglottis,  upon 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  on  Hie  aryepiglottlc  folds,  and  upon  the  true 
and  false  vocal  chords. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  catarrhal  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  simple  laryngeal  catanii ;  and,  as  in 
catarrh  of  other  mucous  membranes,  we  do  not  materially  modify  our 
treatment  where  ulceration  supervenes  upon  simple  inflammation.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  cure  of  catarrhal  ulcers  of  the  larynx 
takes  place  somewhat  more  rapidly  when  the  medicaments  are  applied 
directly  and  solely  to  the  sore  itself^  instead  of  over  the  whole  mucous 
earface.  Whoever  has  obtained  sufficient  laryngoscopic  dexterity  to 
enable  him  to  touch  the  ulcers  with  lunar  caustic  in  substance,  or  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  will  do  well  to  adopt  such 
local  treatment,  instead  of  that  recommended  in  the  last  chapter,  espe- 
cially instead  of  inhalation  of  alum  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  While 
practising  local  treatment,  however,  whether  by  cautery  or  inhalation, 
the  dietetic  and  other  internal  treatment  already  described  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  partiality  to  which  specialists  are  so  often  prone  is  not 
only  hurtful  to  the  patient,  but  injures  the  credit  of  new  therapeutic 
measures.  When  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  larynx,  which  has  long  resisted 
a  regular  course  of  caustic  at  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  recovers  imder 
the  use  of  Ems-water  and  careful  nursing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
perhaps  after  weeks  of  absolute  enforced  silence,  it  will  generally  be 
foimd  that  the  patient  had  relied  solely  upon  the  local  treatment  for  a 
cure,  and  had  Hved  imprudently  or  absurdly. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

TYPHOtrS   AND  VABIOLOUS  TTLCEES   OF  TUB  LABYNX. 

Etiology. — ^i^rom  the  teachmg  of  JRoMtanahy^  the  belief  has  long 
prevailed  that  typhous  ulceration  of  the  larynx  proceeded  fix)m  "me- 
dullary infiltration  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  larynx  >vith  subsequent 
doughing,"  and  was  therefore  quite  analogous  to  the  intestinal  ulcers 
ot  typhus,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  a  similar  morbid  process 
upon  the  solitajy  glands  and  the  glands  of  Peyer. 
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This  mode  of  origin,  however,  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  certainly  not  the 
sole,  nor  even  the  most  frequent,  source  of  typhous  laryngeal  ulcera- 
tion. Rokitansky  himself,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Pathological 
Anatomy,"  attributes  typhous  ulcer  of  the  larynx  to  diphtheritic  in- 
filtration of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  this  view  of  the  matter  that  typhous  ulcers  appear  upon 
the  most  dependent  portions  of  the  larynx,  in  which  hyperscmia  from 
gravitation  is  easily  developed,  after  long-standing  disease  ;  and,  as 
is  also  the  case  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  integument 
of  the  back  and  loins,  at  points  most  exposed  to  pressure  or  mechan- 
ical irritation.  The  most  striking  observation,  however,  is  that  of 
JtUhl^j  according  to  whom,  even  in  exanthematic  typhus  (a  disease 
entirely  foreign  to  abdominal  typhus,  which  runs  its  course  withont 
medullary  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  glands),  besides  the  products 
of  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  the  diphtheritic  processes,  we  find  ulcers 
of  the  larynx  exactly  similar  to  those  of  abdominal  typhus. 

While  the  infection  of  measles  is  followed  by  catarrhal,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  by  croupous  laryngitis,  and  while  the  poison  of  scarlatina  does 
not  localize  itself  in  the  larynx,  excepting  by  propagation  of  diphtheritic 
inflammation  from  the  feuces,  the  virus  of  small-pox,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
causes  pustular  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  this  organ. 

The  ^Tiriolous  ulcer  has  its  origin  in  the  propagation  of  the  exan- 
thema from  the  skin,  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  We  thus  have  to  do  with  an  eruption  of  small-pox  in  the 
larynx,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  is  complicated  by  a  diff'use  croupous 
inflammation — a  secondary  croup. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  typhous  ulcer  j^resents  a  loss  of 
substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  bounded  by  relaxed  discolored 
edges.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  above 
the  transverse  muscle,  and  on  the  lateral  edges  of  the  epiglottis.  As  a 
rule,  it  only  lias  a  circumference  of  a  few  lines.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  extends  so  as  to  involve  the  entire  free  edge  of  the  epiglottis.  In 
others  it  is  more  disposed  to  penetrate  deeply,  and  thus  may  lead  to 
laryngeal  perichondritis,  and  to  exposure  and  consequent  necrosis  of  the 
cartilage. 

The  variolous  ulcer  commences  by  the  formation  of  a  soft,  flattened, 
non-umbilicated  pustule,  which  soon  bm^ts,  forming  a  sliallow,  rounded 
Bore,  which  readily  heals.  The  croupous  exudation  which  accompanies 
the  small-pox  eruption,  and  which,  according  to  RiXhle^  is  often  found 
there  when  the  pustules  are  wanting,  consists  of  a  somewhat  thin  film, 
spreaduig  over  the  swollen  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  is  at  first 
somewhat  reddened,  but  afterward  grows  paler.  After  the  fall  of  the 
fiilse  membrane,  which  usually  extends  as  far  as  the  bifurcation  of  thp 
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tntcheu,  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  normal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  trifling  abrasions. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Owing  to  the  position  which  it  usually 
occupies,  the  typhous  ulcer  of  the  larynx  does  not  cause  alteration  of  the 
voice,  imless  there  be  a  coexisting  swelling  and  relaxation  of  the  vocal 
chords.  Pain,  or  other  sensation,  is  either  slight  or  entirely  absent 
At  all  events,  the  sick,  as  they  lie  half  slumbering,  do  not  usually  com- 
plain of  it  Hence,  we  see  that,  during  life,  the  typhous  ulcer  is  not 
recognized,  nay,  cannot  be  recognized,  and  is  often  only  discovered  by 
accident  upon  the  dissecting-tabla  Never  neglect,  therefore,  in  typhu6 
subjects,  to  examine  the  larynx  post  mortem^  even  though  during  life 
no  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  larynx  existed.  In  other  cases  the  relax- 
ation and  swelling  of  the  vocal  chords  are  so  great,  that  the  voice  becomes 
rough  and  hoarse,  and  in  cases  where  the  stupor  is  not  very  great,  there 
may  even  be  violent  fits  of  coughing,  or  of  harsh,  hoarse,  inaudible 
*'  hacks."  Although  these  symptoms  are  not  so  much  signs  of  typhous 
ulcer  of  the  laiynx  as  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  causing  the 
ulcers,  yet,  from  the  iajd  of  their  appearance  in  the  second  or  third 
week  of  the  fever,  we  may  diagnosticate  the  so-called  laryngo-typhus 
from  them.  Although  almost  without  importance  of  itseli^  this  laiyngeal- 
typhous  ulcer  may  occasion  danger  from  oedema  glottidis  and  laryngeal 
perichondritis. 

Variolous  ulcers  necessarily  give  rise  to  symptoms  identical  with 
those  of  severe  laryngeal  catarrh.  The  two  diseases  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguishable, did  not  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  and  the  pustules  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  furnish  a  distinct  criterion. 

The  secondary  (variolous)  croup,  like  the  genuine,  causes  hoarseness 
and  aphonia.  The  cough  is  generally  moderate  or  entirely  wanting. 
Either  because  the  &lse  membranes  are  not  thick  enough  materially  to 
occlude  the  passage  of  the  glottis,  or  because  oedema  and  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis  (to  which  we  ascribe  a  part  of  the  dyspnoea  of 
croup)  do  not  occur  here,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  dyspnoea,  like 
that  of  genuine  primary  croup,  is  met  with  in  ib^  form  of  laryngitis. 

Treatment. — Typhous  and  variolous  ulcers  usually  heal  witii  subsi- 
dence of  the  primary  disease,  and  need  no  particular  treatment  if  uncom- 
olicated  by  oedema  glottidis,  or  by  perichondritis  laryngea. 

CHAPTER    V. 

STPHILmC    DISEASE    OF   THE   LABYKX. 

EnoLOGT. — Our  knowledge  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  has 
neen  greatly  extended  and  modified  by  means  of  laryngoscopy.  Oer* 
hardt  and  Roth  have  shown  that  this  class  of  disorders  is  much  more 
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oommoii  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed.  By  means  of  laiyngosoopic 
examination,  thej  have  discovered  laryngeal  disease  in  a  large  number 
of  syphilitic  patients  who  evinced  no  outward  signs  of  it,  and  have 
shown  that,  besides  the  grave  and  destructive  disorders  already  known 
as  tertiary  syphilis,  the  soKalled  secondary  forms — ^the  catarrh,  condylo- 
mata, and  simple  ulcer — also  occur  in  the  larynx  with  unexpected  fre- 
quence. I  prefer  to  base  my  description  of  this  class  of  syphilitic  affec- 
tions upon  the  work  of  these  observers,  who  state  that  some  of  the 
patients  dated  their  laryngeal  affection  from  a  "  cold ; "  and  hence  think 
it  probable  that  the  localization  of  syphilis  in  this  organ  is,  in  some 
degree,  determined  by  fortuitous  catarrhal  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  anatomical  lesions,  arising  from 
syphilitic  laryngitis,  are  often  merely  those  of  catarrh,  and  are  quite 
analogous  with  those  of  simple  S3rphilitic  angina.  Although  syphilitic 
laryngeal  catarrh  is  not  distinguishable  from  other  laryngeal  catarrhs  by 
any  palpable  anatomical  peculiarity,  yet  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  after 
a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  its  duration,  its  disappearance  upon  mercurial 
treatment,  testify  as  to  its  specific  nature,  and  to  its  dependence  upon 
syphilitic  infection. 

Condylomata  and  plaques  muqueuses  are  much  more  frequentiy  ol> 
served.  They  form  flattened,  reddish  projections,  and  son^e  of  them 
show  upon  their  surfiice  the  whitish  thickening  and  loosening  of  the 
epithelium,  which  we  see  in  the  condylomata  of  the  pharynx  and 
mouth.  The  most  common  situation  of  condylomata  is  on  the  vocal 
chords,  although  they  also  occiu*  at  other  points,  particularly  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  larynx,  and  on  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  on  the 
aiyepiglottic  fold. 

Simple  (secondary)  syphilitic  ulcers  are,  on  the  whole,  rare.  No 
ulcers,  accompanying  the  condylomata  in  the  larynx,  existed  in  any  of 
the  cases  reported  by  Gerhardt  and  Roth,  These  authors  declare  the 
diagnosis  of  this  form  of  ulcer  to  be  altogether  uncertain,  as  both  the 
yellow  coating  upon  their  base  and  the  luxuriant  condition  of  the 
neighboring  parts  are  found  in  other  forms  of  ulcers.  Simple  syphilitic 
ulcers  occur  in  most  varied  positions  in  the  larynx,  upon  the  epiglottis, 
the  true  and  false  chords,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  organ.  They  are 
not  always,  nor  even  frequently,  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the 
fauces. 

Finally,  there  are  the  well-kno\\Ti  extensive  and  profound  tertiary 
ulcers,  wliich  coexist  with  syphilitic  lupus  of  the  skin,  and,  like  the  lat^ 
ter,  lu-e  probably  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  syphilitic  tubercle.  Such 
ulcers  almost  always  begin  upon  the  epiglottis,  which  they  destroy  more 
or  less  completely,  not  unfrequently  spreading  thence  throughout  the 
entire  larynx.     As  a  rule,  these  ulcers  have  a  dentated,  ragged  shapo. 
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and  a  smooih  base,  covered  wiih  a  yellow  coating.  They  show  a  ten* 
dency  to  cicatrize  at  the  point  first  attacked,  while  the  destruction  ad- 
vances at  other  places.  The  very  voluminous  papillary  and  bulbous 
growthSi  which  surround  the  sore,  and  its  deeply-retracted  scars,  are 
especially  characteristic. 

SncPTOMS  AND  Comsss. — ^The  simple  catarrh  and  the  condylomata  of 
the  hryhx  are  among  the  earliest  manifestaticMis  of  constitutional  sjrphiUs 
which  appear.  I£^  then,  a  person,  who,  some  months  previously,  has 
contracted  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  should  begin  to  complain,  without 
assignable  exciting  cause,  of  a  feeling  of  tickling  in  the  throat,  should 
his  voice  become  deep  and  hoarse,  should  he  acquire  a  harsh,  barking 
cough,  and  should  these  symptoms  persist  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
management,  or  should  the  hoarseness  gradually  increase  to  complete 
aphonia,  we  may  suspect  that  the  symptoms  are  not  dependent  upon  a 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh,  but  upon  syphilitic  catarrh,  or  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  condylomata  in  the  larynx.  Thus,  it  appears,  from  what  we 
have  stated  in  the  previous  chapters  about  the  origin  of  hoarseness,  apho> 
nia,  and  harsh,  barking  cough,  that  both  syphilitic  and  simple  catarrhs, 
condylomata,  as  well  aa  mucous  accumulations  upon  the  chords,  are  ca- 
pable <^  modifying  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  of  the  coiigh,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  scmorous  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords. 

The  &ct,  therefore,  that  condylomata,  so  situated  as  not  to  disturb 
the  vibrations  of  the  diords,  do  not  give  rise  to  hoarseness,  needs  no 
further  explanatk>n«  As,  in  almost  all  the  cases  reported  by  QerharcU 
and  Hothj  condylomata  of  the  larynx  have  been  accompanied  by  con- 
dylomata upon  other  parts,  especially  upon  the  mouth  and  throat,  the 
existence  of  such  growth  should  awaken  our  suspicions  as  to  their  pres- 
aice  in  the  larynx,  while  their  non-existence  permits  us  to  regard  the 
case  as  probably  one  of  simple  catarrh. 

Simple  (secondary)  syphilitic  ulceration  seems  to  belong  to  a  some- 
what later  period,  as  its  appearance  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  sim- 
ple syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  fauces.  Its  presence  should  be  suspected 
when,  in  an  individual  who,  one  or  two  years  before,  has  had  primary 
syphilis,  and  who  has  since  had  secondary  symptoms,  there  arises  a  dis- 
ease of  the  larynx,  which  neither  encroaches  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
organ  nor  exhibits  characteristics  of  other  forms  of  laryngeal  disease. 
Here,  too,  laryngoscopy  affords  the  surest  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  extensive  and  profound  (tertiary)  ulcerations  are  the  easiest  to 
recognize.  They  form  one  of  the  later  links  in  the  chain  of  syphilitic 
disorders,  and  almost  exclusively  attack  patients  who  have  for  a  series 
of  years  suffered  first  from  one  form  of  it,  then  from  another,  and  have 
resorted  to  the  various  methods  of  treatment  by  mercury.  The  sufferers 
are  here  not  simply  hoarse  and  voiceless,  with  harsh  cough,  with  pro- 
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fiise  and  not  unfirequently  bloody  expectoration,  but  these  symptoms 
are  always  combined  with  a  more  or  less  intense  dyspnoea.     We  mark 
the  laborious,  long-drawn  breathing,  so  characteristic  of  stricture  of  tfa 
larynx,  with  its  stridor  audible  even  at  a  distance.     This  narrowing 
of  the  larynx  may  gradually  become  so  extreme,  from  contraction  of 
cicatrices  and  development  of  exuberant  growths  in  their  vicinity,  that 
respiration  becomes  insufficient,  and  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  sets  in. 
In  other  cases,  the  dyspnoea  suddenly  rises  to  an  alarming  pitch  from 
the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.    The  fieict  that  the  ulceration 
spreads  gradually  into  the  laiynx  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
fences,  and  there  begins  its  ravages  upon  the  epiglottis,  makes  it  a  duty 
carefully  to  examine  the  region  of  the  larynx  of  all  patients  suffering 
from  laryngeal  stricture,  and  to  press  with  the  finger  upon  the  epiglot- 
tis, in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  have  suffered  any  loss  of  substance.     In 
fiict,  the  positive  or  negative  result  of  this  examination  gives  almost 
certain  ground  for  diagnosis  for  or  against  the  liialady,  although  a  dos^ 
insight  as  to  the  extent  of  the  process  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  laryngoscopic  examination. 

In  condylomata  and  simple  catarrh  the  prognosis  is  good.  It  is  not 
so  good  in  the  simple  ulceration,  from  which  sometimes  the  grave  forms 
last  described  seem  to  develop.  In  the  latter,  the  prognosis  is  a  very 
unfavorable  one.  Most  patients  die,  sooner  or  later,  with  sympt(Hns  of 
increasing  marasmus,  even  although  the  respiration  remain  sufficient,  or 
be  made  so  by  tracheotomy.  However,  in  some  cases,  a  partial  improve- 
ment at  least  takes  place.  Thus,  in  one  far-advanced  instance,  in  which 
the  relatives  of  the  patient  were  confidentiy  awaiting  her  speedy  disso- 
lution, I  have  seen  an  almost  complete  recovery.  In  this  patient,  now 
a  blooming  female,  there  is  nothing,  save  a  slight  stridor  and  a  deficienoe 
in  the  soft  palate,  to  recall  to  mind  the  once  terrible  malady  under  which 
for  weeks  she  lay  utterly  emaciated,  without  voice,  ^vith  raddng  cough, 
with  profuse  and  often  bloody  sputum,  and  bereft  of  all  hope  of  im- 
provement 

Treatment. — For  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx, 
the  same  rules  apply  which  are  laid  down  for  the  general  management 
of  syphilis.  In  extreme  contraction  of  the  orifice,  tracheotomy  is  indi- 
cated. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

TUBERCULAR  ULCERATION  OP  THE  LARYNX. 

Etiology. — Prominent  authors  utterly  deny  the  existence  of  a  tu- 
berculous laryngeal  consumption,  and  ascribe  the  ulcers  so  often  found 
in  the  larynx  of  a  consumptive  to  corrosion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
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membrane  by  contact  with  the  acrid  sputa  passing  over  it.  FVr- 
clioWy  however,  holds  diametrically  opposite  views,  and  recommends 
the  larynx  as  the  very  place  in  which  to  study  true  tuberculosis. 
He  attributes  the  non-recognition  of  the  tuberculous  origin  of 
these  ulcers  to  the  fact  that  the  tubercles  are  superficial,  and  be- 
ing, therefore,  very  liable  to  accident  from  without,  soon  break  down 
into  shallow  ulcers,  and  never  become  caseous  nor  form  appreciable 
tumors. 

Tuberculous  laryngeal  consumption,  though  rarely  arising  as  an  in- 
dependent and  primary  malady,  is  one  of  the  most  common  complica- 
tions of  consumption  of  the  limgs.  Not  only  does  it  accompany  the 
tuberculous  form  of  pulmonary  disease,  but  it  is  seen  quite  as  often, 
if  not  oftener,  in  that  form  of  consumption  which  we  regard  as  the  re- 
sult of  inflammation  (see  chapter  upon  consumption).  Since  numerous 
experimenters  have  now  succeeded  in  inducing  an  artificial  generation 
of  tubercle  by  inoculation,  the  frequent  association  of  a  tuberculous ' 
laiyngitis  with  a  pulmonary  consumption  of  non-tuberculous  origin 
will  not  appear  extraordinary.  Plentiful  opportunity  for  such  inocu- 
lation is  a£forded  in  the  larynx  of  a  phthisical  patient ;  for  the  mucous 
membrane  must  8u£fer  many  small  breaches  of  continuity  through  the 
strain  of  coughing,  and  these  aro  constantly  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  passing  caseous  materiaL 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  most  frequent  seat  of  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  is  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the 
transverse  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  process,  however,  not  imcom- 
monly  begins  at  other  spots,  especially  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  at  the  covering  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Small  flattened  elevations  of  a  dull-gray  hue  aro  first  observed  at 
the  spot  just  mentioned.  They  are  situated  upon  a  base  which  is 
either  reddened  and  swollen,  or  else  of  a  pale,  flabby  appearance.  The 
early  disintegration  of  these  nodules  results  in  small  rounded  cavities, 
bounded  by  hard,  everted  edges.  The  growth  and  decay  of  new  nod- 
ules in  the  vicinity  of  those  first  formed,  and  the  confluence  of  several 
ulcers,  finally  result  in  a  loss  of  substance  of  irrogular  form.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers  shows  various  degrees 
of  rodness  and  swelling.* 

Often,  too,  it  is  the  seat  of  papillary  growths  with  excessive 
formation  of  epitheliiun.  Posteriorly  the  destruction  often  extends 
to  the  vocal  chords,  whose  edges  then  seem  corroded,  and,  as  it  were, 
worm-eaten  by  shallow  sores.  Sometimes  penetrating  more  profoimd- 
.y,  the  posterior  insertion  of  the  chords  is  destroyed.  Finally,  the 
ulceration  may  involve  the  whole  larynx,  and  spread  to  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  soft  palate. 
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In  rare  instances  a  tuberculous  tdcer  upon  the  posterior  suriiEU^  of 
the  epiglottis  perforates  its  entire  thickness ;  in  such  cases,  howeveri 
the  contour  of  the  organ  is  still  preserved,  thus  forming  a  contrasi 
with  syphilitio  ulcerations. 

Tuberculosis  cf  the  larynx  is  veiy  often  oombined  with  ossifioatioQ 
of  its  cartilages.  If  ulceration  reach  ^e  cartilages,  they  become  carious 
and  necrosed,  so  that  portions  of  ossified  cartilages  are  often  discharged. 
In  rare  instances,  the  tdceration  has  perforated  the  wall  of  the  larynx, 
producing  laryngeal  fistulas  and  emphysema  of  the  skin. 

Sykptoms  akd  Coubsb. — ^When  hoarseness  supenrenes  upon  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  of  long  standing,  we  may  confidently 
infer  the  coexistence  of  tubercle  of  the  larynx.  (There  are  cases  in 
which  the  hoarseness  of  tuberculous  patients  depends  not  upon  an  alter- 
ation of  texture  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  upon  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis.  To  this  we  shall  recur  hereafter.)  Here,  too, 
hoarseness,  at  least  in  most  instances,  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  a 
tuberculous  ulcer,  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  being,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  situated  upon  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall,  and  upon 
the  epiglottis.  The  hoarseness  is  occasioned  by  the  relaxation  and 
thickening  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  by  the  secretion  which  lies  upon 
them.  We  can  thus  understand  why  the  hoarseness  comes  and  goes, 
wliile  the  ulcers  are  always  growing  and  persistent  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  diseased  larynx  is  more  vulnerable  than  that  of  a  healthy 
one,  and  for  slighter  irritants  suffice  to  produce  in  it  a  catarrhal 
affection. 

Nay,  just  as,  without  any  assignable  cause,  the  parts  about  every 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  skin  become  more  sensitive,  congested,  and  swollen 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  so,  too,  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
when  the  seat  of  ulceration  seems  alvr&js  in  a  state  of  alternate  swelling 
and  detumcscence.  The  nearer  the  destruction  approaches  te  the  vocal 
chords,  so  much  the  more  persistent  and  obstinate  does  the  hoarseness 
becoma  If,  finally,  the  ulceration  destroys  their  posterior  attachment, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  tighten  them,  nor  to  throw  them  into  sonorous 
vibration.  The  voice  is  totally  extinguished ;  speech  beoorues  whispering 
and  inaudible. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  tlie  disease  runs  a  more  acute  course,  symp- 
toms of  hyperassthesia  of  tho  mucous  membrane  are  more  ])rominent. 
It  is  characterized  by  great  irritability  and  \'iolent  reflex  phenomena. 
The  most  distressing  fits  of  coughing,  brought  on  by  the  most  insignifi- 
cant and  often  inappreciable  causes,  paroxysms  of  choking,  which  not 
unfrequently  end  in  retelling  and  vomiting,  besides  hoarseness  or  in- 
audible voice— all  these  very  striking  and  painful  symptoms  force 
^bemsolvcs  so  prominently  into  notice  that  the  phenomena  of  tubercle 
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of  the  lung,  if  not  very  &r  advanced,  are  thrown  into  the  badcgrotmd. 
The  sufferer  declares  ^  that  he  has  nothing  the  matter  with  his  chesty" 
ridicules  the  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  protests  that  the  only  evil 
with  which  he  believes  hunself  to  be  afflicted,  or  which  he  fears,  is  the 
"  consumption  of  the  larynx.'' 

It  is  rare  for  patients  to  complain  of  burning  or  smarting  in  the 
larynx,  and  usually,  too,  they  are  but  slightly  sensitive  to  pressure 
there,  even  though  we  push  the  organ  back  against  the  spine.  The 
feeling  of  crepitation  perceptible  upon  this  manipulation  is  also  felt  in 
pressing  upon  this  organ  in  a  healthy  person,  and  is  of  no  diagnostic 
significance.  The  expectoration  is  useless  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
(imless,  indeed,  pieces  of  cartilage  be  ejected),  since  but  a  small  portion 
of  it  q)rings  from  the  larynx.  The  shortness  of  breath,  the  hectic  fever, 
the  night-sweats,  the  onaciation  proceed  equally  from  the  coexisting 
tuberculosis  of  the  hmgs.  In  one  case  only  of  pulmonary  tubercle, 
besides  the  symptoms  just  described,  I  have  seen  intense  and  gradually- 
increasing  stricture  of  the  larynx.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  having  been  materially  relieved  by  tracheotomy.  At  the  autopsy 
there  were  found  in  the  larynx  the  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
submucous  tissue  previously  described  as  a  cause  of  chronic  stricture, 
together  with  tuberculous  ulceration. 

Examination  of  the  pharynx  almost  always  shows  that  duxmic  catarrh 
exists  there  also.  We  find  its  blood-vesseb  varicose,  and  see  small  vesi- 
cles, phlyctsenae,  or  small,  shallow,  rounded  erosiona  The  sufferer  hawks 
a  great  deal ;  deglutition  is  difficult  At  last  it  is  often  impossible  for 
him  to  enjoy  liquid  food  without  choking  himself^  while  solid  food  passes 
down  more  eaaly.  In  these  cases  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is  incom- 
plete. 

All  of  these  symptoms,  however,  will  not  warrant  a  diagnosis  of 
tubercle  of  the  larynx  imless  we  are  able  to  show  that  the  lungs,  too, 
are  affected.  They  are  all  capable  of  being  produced  by  other  kinds  of 
laryngeal  degeneration.  It  is  well,  therrfore,  in  every  chronic  affection 
of  this  organ,  at  once  to  institute  an  aocuniite  phjrsical  examination  of 
the  chest,  and  not  to  pronounce  an  opinicm  until  we  may  have  been  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  revelations  of  percussion  and  auscultation.  The 
subjective  manifestations  often  fiiil  us,  being  frequently  obscured  by 
those  of  the  larynx.  Hectic  fever  and  anaciation  are  the  only  signs 
capable  of  rendering  the  diagnosis  almost  certain  without  the  aid  of 
physical  investigation.  By  means  of  the  laryngoscope  we  can  easil} 
bring  tiie  ulcers  on  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  into  view. 
Of  tiie  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  above  the  transverse  muscle,  w<),  as 
a  rule,  can  see  at  least  the  upper  edge,  in  form  of  a  fringe,  with  a  few 
pointed  jags  of  a  dirty-whitish  color  (Turk). 
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Hie  praises  of  spedBc  remedies  in  cases  of  pretended  cure  of  tubeide 
of  the  larynx  are  founded  chiefly  upon  error  of  diagnosia  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number,  although  a  small  one,  of  actual  cures  of  this  mabdj' 
can  be  authenticated  beyond  doubt  Death  takes  place,  in  most  cases, 
finom  exhaustion,  or  with  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  whidi  we  shall 
treat  upon  more  fiilly  'n  discussion  of  the  subject  of  tubercle  of  the 
lungs.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  oedema  glottidis  is  suddenly  set  upi, 
under  which  the  patient  n^dly  succumbs. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  we  are  not 
in  condition  to  meet  eitho*  the  indication  as  to  cause  or  the  indication 
firom  the  disease.  The  symptomatic  indications  are,  first  of  all,  to  combat 
the  burdensome  cough  and  attacks  of  choking,  whidi  not  unfreqnentl y 
rob  the  sufferer  of  his  rest  The  treatment  in  the  main  must  be  ihe 
same  as  that  recc»nmended  for  chrtHiic  laryngeal  catarrh,  small  as  the 
result  to  be  looked  for  may  be.  The  ObersaltzbrOnnen  and  the  Emaer 
KrShnchen  wat^s,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hot  milk,  and  drunk  fiisting 
in  the  morning,  seem,  in  some  degree,  to  nxxlerate  the  cough.  Do  not 
ooake  any  objection  to  the  roe  of  a  herring,  to  be  swallowed  fasting', 
nor  to  the  hope  which  the  patient  attaches  to  this  presoiptioQ.  If  the 
pharynx  be  reddened ;  if  its  blood-vessels  be  varicose ;  if  phlyctaenae  and 
ulcers  be  viable  in  it,  swab  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  let  the  patient  gargle  assiduously  with  alum.  In  this  wmy 
we  can  best  guard  against  the  too  frequent  ^  hawking,^  whidi  is  in 
itself  a  source  of  annoying  cough.  The  insufflation  of  lunar  caustic, 
die  squeezing  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  stiver 
over  the  entrance  to  the  glottis,  by  moderating  the  cough,  sometimes 
have  a  palliative  effect,  if  repeatedly  applied ;  and,  in  the  few  rare  in- 
Ktances  in  which  also  pulmonary  phthi:>is  recedes,  this  treatment  maj 
even  have  a  radical  effect  Here^  too,  we  must  concede  a  certain  pfefer- 
enoe  to  the  direct  and  excluave  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  sohi- 
don,  or  substance,  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  itself  when  acooii^)lisiied 
by  skilful  and  practised  handiL 

The  most  important  medicaments  in  the  treatment  of  tuberde  of  the 
larynx  are  the  narcoties.  Little  as  they  contribute  to  the  healing  of  the 
ulcers,  their  palliative  action  upon  the  burdensome  symptoms  of  die  dis- 
ease is  indispensable.  It  has  been  customary  to  prefer  the  use  of  by 
oscyamus  and  belladonna  to  that  of  opium ;  nevertheless  the  prepazadons 
of  the  former  remedies  are  seldom  as  uniform,  and  their  effects,  cons(^ 
quently,  seldom  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  opium. 

As  a  iKatter  of  course,  the  patient  whose  larynx  suffers  from  ex* 
ceetiive  irritability  from  tubereulous  ulceradon  must  remain  in  a  uni- 
formly heiied  and,  if  possible,  in  a  somewhat  moiit  at^K>^phere.  We 
forbid  liim  all  loud  speakmg ;  nay,  in  especially  bad  cases^  compel  abso 
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lute  silence  of  weeks'  duration.  When  we  reflect  that,  with  every  act 
of  speech,  the  vocal  chords  are  subjected  to  friction  from  the  air  which 
is  driven  past  them,  this  direction  must  seem  as  rational  as  in  practice 
it  will  be  found  to  be  serviceable. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LABYNX. 

Ths  growths  most  commonly  found  in  the  larynx  ar^  fibrous  tu- 
mors. They  attain  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  or  bean ;  and,  when  attached 
by  a  peduncle,  they  are  called  fibrous  polypi  They  consist  of  vascu- 
lar connective  tissue,  whose  texture  may  be  dry  and  dense,  or  succu- 
lent and  open,  and  is  covered  by  layers  of  tesselated  epithelium. 
Papillomata,  which  are  likewise  common  and  usually  multiple,  are 
white  transparent  growths,  either  nodular,  tufted,  or  of  a  mulberry 
form,  and  proceed  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  raucous  surface.  Of 
the  carcinomata,  epithelial  cancer  is  more  common  than  medullary. 
The  latter  appears  as  a  cauliflower  growth,  prone  to  tdceration  and 
haemorrhage.  Cysts  are  more  rare ;  occurring  as  little  bladders  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  or  perhaps  a  pea,  without  peduncles.  They  con- 
sist of  mucous  follicles  whose  mouths  are  occluded,  and  whose  con- 
tents have  become  a  serous  or  colloid  liquid.  Very  rarely  lipomata 
and  myxomata  are  observed  in  the  shape  of  globular  or  peduncu- 
lated vegetations.  Fibrous  tumors,  lipomata,  and  carcinomata,  do 
not  generally  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  but  rather 
firom  the  sub-mucous  tissue.  Among  the  great  number  of  cases  of 
laryngeal  tumor  which  Middddorpf  (1854)  and  Lewin  (1862)  have 
collected,  twenty-two  had  their  seat  upon  the  epiglottis,  nine  on 
the  ary epiglottic  ligament,  twenty-one  on  the  ventriculus  Morgani; 
thirty-two  on  the  true,  five  on  the  false  vocal  chords ;  three  on  the 
arytenoid  cartilages ;  eight  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  larynx ;  while 
in  only  two  instances  were  pathological  growths  observed  upon  its 
hinder  wall,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  ulceration.  JLewin  seeks  to  ex- 
plain this  circimistance  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  point  is  subjected  to 
alternate  folding  and  extension  during  the  motions  of  the  glottis. 
Such  a  position  would  therefore  be  the  more  prone  to  ulceration,  while 
commencing  growths  would  soon  break  down ;  so  that,  instead  of 
tumors,  ulcfers  would  form.  It  is  a  fact  that  tumors  of  the  larynx, 
and  particularly  polypi,  which  used  to  pass  for  pathological  rarities, 
have  lately  been  observed  and  described  in  tolerably  large  numbers. 
From  the  care  with  which  autopsies  are  conducted  at  present,  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  supposed  that  hitherto  most  polypi  of  the  larynx  have  been 
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Dfeefaofccd  in  the  cadsTcr.  On  the  other  hind,  die  mmerooB 
tioos  o£  poh-poos  growths  of  the  hrrnx  come,  in  great  put,  from  saA 
tfifetiiurthr  inTtestigatocSiy  ^txak  we  cannot  beiEieve  dni  insignifioBiKt 
growths  or  folds  of  mocoos  membruie  can  hare  been  mtstalren  for  and 
reported  as  poZjpi.  Uatil  the  introdoction  of  die  hirngosoope^  m 
poatiTe  dogivDas  was  impossLble,  save  in  me  instancesL  It  is  tme^  that 
socDedzzies  we  could  sarmise,  witha  certain  degree  of  confidence,  thst  m 
tnmor  was  growing  in  the  larynx,  when  the  spnptoaas  of  lazrngeal 
strLctuie  b^aa  to  superrene  oq  those  of  lairngeal  ratarrhy  and  the 
ih^pooea  underwent  fiuctnatioos  as  the  rairing  engagement  or  deple- 
tioo  of  the  growth  made  it  Tarr  in  size.  The  profaafatfitj-  Iw^mwm^ 
greater,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  disease^  repeated  attaoks  of  saffi[>- 
casaoQ  took  pEaize,  which  we  could  oolj  attnbtite  to  oootiaotiioa  or 
dixare  of  the  gloctib  cais?^  hj  the  sadden  change  of  pcasition  of  the 
toizb^r.  Howev«v  eren  the  penodical  letom  of  soch  chokm^-fits^ 
which  used  to  be  coosideTed  pathogccsnocic  of  growths  widiia  tiie 
knmx,  br  no  naeans  made  the  di,iig**oas  sure.  Certaintj*  wa§  pnaciM^ 
in  those  cases  oclIt  in  whiL^  the  growth  protruded,  so  as  to  h***^""**^ 
ain.*e^bie  to  polpocioa  or  to  inspection,  or  where  the  patientR  cougbed 
ap  firagmecLts  of  the  tmnoc^ 

ToHJar,  the  reeognitioa  of  a  tomor  in  the  iurnx  ptcaeats  no  £fli- 
cnhaes;  boc  tiie  oajcdtT  of  the  polTpi  and  excreacenoes  so  eaaOj*  and 
cercainlr  detected  bj  krTngoscopv  have  oot  produced  the  sj 
hitherto  deseribial  as  pathognocmxiicL    Most  of  the  patients  had 
merel J  jarom  hoarsenessy  aphonnv  or  troublesocae  coqgh,  and  man^  of 
dKm  bad  in  Tain  been  ieot  to  ObecsoItzbrunDeD^  Ems^  or  eren  to  Cako 
or  Algiers  there  to  recover  from  their  supposed  kunrogenl  catmlfc  ex- 
eocsompcioa.    It  is  jost  this  dass  of  cases  which  shows  what  hi^  tone 
tc  is  that  a  greocar  nomber  of  phjsioijuis  should  pav  more  attenfiiQa  to 
the    larrngoiscope,  so  as  not   to    Leave  this  very  important  art,  sd 
esseatdal  ]>:r  the  diagnf^sis  oi  disei^e  o£  the  lanmx,  and  which  is  not  so 
verv  diiS»:uIc  zo  Lenrru  in  the  biianis  <:f  a  tew  speciaJisCi.     With  dke  aid 
of  tbe  ex'>?IIie£ic  books  ol  Cz^nri'Mi:^  T*2rk^  ^Bntsmf^  Xjtim/i^  JBtiSberfgokiM 
ajad  br  dint  of  aststduocfi^  pcactiskW  cbe  unxreaaaLry  skiil  mav  be  acqoEred  to 
eEuble  i£n  in  doubttui  cases^  Co  mjike  use  of  laryngotscopT,  u>  effeetoollr 
coBlirm  our  tha^riiosi&.     It  is  aoc  aoivissiry  to  exjLailae  all  pucijents  wife> 
are  suiferiiu:  XDyox  an  acute  Iajr%-u^nil  cacatrni ;  a^iiJL  is  the  prucedore  is 
:ilA*-*vi\-^  ;jk  Cicijruiiij:  oue,  it  woului  be  crrjuel  to  :?uo]i;vc  patieacs  to  it  wi^c 
have  a».lvjLuc^l  paluuk>iiajry  patbisi:?^  wich  bL»,nijNecic^  j^,^  aphonia,  and 
wb.\  ujL  !:acix  *.isoti4.'Iace  v-x^uditiouu  -^^.^  '.^ri:ca  turn  r.^  ri>i,'  spevisiBste.     IL 
ho  we  V  or,  hn.nir>t'ue?!Jv  *  har^h  v.vu^b,  jjiul  ocli*:^  ^yvipcofus  which 
Sup(.Kn5ed  «.lt*tvib.Wuc  u^vu  a  :5i'jHt>I«i''  catarrh,  ^vrsijc  ia  ^pice  of  s« 
^Heafimeut^  v*vcu  th^'u^h  Uk>  ;jii^us  of  tirvu^nil  :a;ricnre  mar 
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ought  never  to  n^lect  to  ascertain  positively,  by  mi»iis  of  the  laryn- 
goscope,  whether  a  tumor  be  not  the  source  of  the  affection. 

In  others  of  the  newly-observed  cases,  however,  besides  the  signs 
of  chronic  kuyngitis,  the  other  symptoms  formerly  regarded  as  pathog- 
nomonic were  actually  present,  so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
decide  as  to  the  existence  of  these  tumors  in  the  larynx,  even  before  the 
introduction  of  laryngoscopy.  There  was  that  long-drawn,  laborious, 
stridulous  respiration,  characteristic  of  stricture  of  the  larynx,  particu- 
larly  when,  after  any  bodily  exertion-mountmg  stairs,  rapid  running,  and 
the  like — ^the  dyspnoea  had  increased,  and  the  inspiratory  movements  be- 
come more  energetic  and  frequent  Czermak  and  Lewin  have  called 
to  our  attention,  that  in  tumors  above  the  glottis  it  is  frequently  inspirar 
tion  alone  which  is  impeded,  while  if  the  growth  be  below  the  glottis 
expiration  may  be  embarrassed. 

It  finally  remains  to  be  told  that  contrary  instances  have  been  met 
with,  which  not  only  evinced  no  signs  of  laryngeal  stricture,  but  in 
which  there  was  neither  harsh  cough  nor  hoarseness. 

The  sole  complaint  of  these  patients  was,  of  an  ill-defined  feeling  of 
distress  in  the  throat,  or  the  sensation  as  if  an  accumulation  of  mucus 
were  sticking  in  the  larynx. 

The  great  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  laiyngeal  tumors  is  easily 
comprehensible,  after  what  we  have  taught  in  the  first  chapter,  about 
the  physiology  of  the  voice.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  tumor 
hinders  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  chords,  or  interferes  with  their  vir 
bration,  that  they,  of  necessity,  occasion  hoarseness  or  aphonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  tumors  which  do  not  implicate  the  functions  of  the  vocal 
chords  cannot  possibly  give  rise  to  such  symptoms.  Thus  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  seat  of  a  growth,  and  upon  its  size,  as  to  whether  it 
cause  the  symptoms  of  laiyngeal  stricture  or  not  The  treatment  of 
growths  of  the  larynx  comes  imder  the  domain  of  surgery. 

Since  the  year  1861,  when  my  colleague  JBrunSy  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope,  and  without  incision,  first  extirpated  a  laryngeal  polypus 
from  the  throat  of  his  brother,  the  operation,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  advances  of  modem  surgery,  has  been  performed  repeat- 
edly, both  by  Cruris  and  by  other  surgeons  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
laryngoscope. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

(EDEMA    GLOmDIS. 

Ettologt. — During  inflammation  of  a  part  where  the  skin  is  attached 
to  the  subjacent  r^on  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  effusion  into  the  latter 
often  takes  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
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lit't  us  n'<-all  if)  iiund  the  fjcdcma  about  the  eye  during'  inflamfld 
WDUiiiLi  of  tliut  lu'ighlxjrhrxxl,  the  post-hom-like  s\i'elliiig  of  the  penis 
u  lii'ii  (inlciiuL  Iw'sctd  li  cliuncre  of  the  firaenulum.  This  oedema, called  by 
Vii'chnii)  collatrnLl  (jCMlcMita,  is  the  result  of  increased  lateral  pressure, 
iM'i-iirriikif  in  the  cupillaries  in  tlie  region  about  a  focus  of  inflammatuxi, 
through  the  riipilkry  .sttusis  ut  the  inflamed  point  The  more  yielding 
tlie  tiMiuo  is,  HO  iiuu'h  the  more  does  the  serum  transude. 

Thn  uiiirous  nuMiibnuie  of  the  larynx,  at  most  points,  is  attached  to 
its  i*artihi|{os  and  uuis<.-h's  by  a  close  connective  tissue.  Upon  the  epi- 
(fliUtid  ttloni*,  t'spiviuUy  at  its  root,  above  all,  over  the  bands  which  stretch 
I'liiin  tho  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (therefore  above  the  aiy- 
c^piglottio  iiganicMit),  ami  in  It^sscr  degree  from  these  downward,  to  the 
sn|HM'ior  viHMil  rhonls,  tht*rt^  is  a  k>osc  submucous  tissue  particularly 
pituu^  to  ouli'matous  swelling. 

Tho  t'Xi'iting  oausi's  wliii'h  usually  produce  the  sudden  serous  transu- 
ilatioii  into  (lu^  ^ubnuu^ms  tissue,  known  as  a?dema  glottidis,  are  some- 
tiuu^i  aiiii*»  nutibiil  pi\wssi»s  in  the  larynx,  rarely  acute  catarrh,  more 
ti\siut*nttv  till*  pustulous  laryuiriiis  of  suiall-|xtx,  and  sometimes  chronic 
illstxtiMvs  us  s\  philirio  and  tulvn.'ulv^us  uUvration.  Laryngeal  pcrichon- 
iliitis  oi'tiMi  gi\rs  iIm'  to  sudden  a\loma  glottidis,  just  as  an  oedema  of 
the  pi\'piu\»  ^uddeuK  as>\viaies  iti!<*lt  to  a  long-standing  chancxe.^ 

Km^lU ,  in  rai\'  e^is^^  a  violent  angiua«  an  extensive  inflammation 
ot  ihv'  Mi\*uuu\mN  !i>>ue  \*f  the  thn.\it*  or  even -fioial  erysipelas,  may 
o,\',i>io\i  d:m^\'»'  iv*  \\i\\  ixK^wx  the  si::xTvem:on  v^f  this  affection.  In  afl 
l!u'>.*  in^t.UKv.^  we  h.i\e  to  Js»  with  vvl!a:or.il  v¥vie:r-a»  and  but  very  few 
.a-.vVN  v\m  i^K*  j.LLnI  u»  iV.e>v\  i-.i  w :iuh  .tv.tn-jd  jr-.ottuii>  is  a  partial  man]- 
le.^'t.ituMi  v«i'  .1  si\*nx'i.il  ve,\*:v^v  .iv.vl  ,iAv:'.M\u*.v:-.vr  l>rl^:*<  disease,  etc: 
X\w  .k\'\\*  4».4'.'u\l  d'.MM^v'** .  w  •.:':'.  i.'.e  e\.\"*:..  -  >":  ^ur^.Ia'  are  more  com- 
u  t^  '\  ki  ■.  I  .u  h  I !  I  ^  t '  \.  •  I  \ .  \  .)'..'..:•.  \  '■  \  -t  "..;•.*•.,•>  i:  V  .»•  ^  ?.  v  :*^  :'j  .i:  .i?dr?Eti  gkxtidis 

\  s  V  u » \i  »  V '  \  V i" s  \ s  V N  >  v>.  '/' * o  N."'.' i-s  : v  :.'.-:ri^< : a  waieh  takes 
p'l.v-  u  iV.'  sv.  ^  ;'\'\ .' .'.. X. .  \v.  -.x  .\\-.'  ^*  ^r*j-i\  :Luii  the  sivcDen 
vj'  .-.Av '..>  i»  v»  xx*".  i  N'\e  ■.  '  vw^^  ,^  '."'0  :."k'»;'.:e:  ^^'l  .*l:c  ^rci  id*  bftse 
i\\»»  .  .\\i'.  \v'.A»  •\-.r'.'.:'.'L..x  v» '.N -..,1,  ■  .\i;"x*A  i.'.l  :.'  tlie  JLr%"^eaoid  carti- 
■!»^^v.»  4 »  I  iv*  -'n'  ■^».iy»\  '/'v^  •.■•i\  .t,.Lv  •  .'"•  -."sc  ',':\r:  <ijv  _*£  i  oi:j:eoa*5 
%'-;>;,  »i.i  -'x'  v*  k\\^s'  ■,-'.;\x'\\.  -.  '..  -N*  /i  .  ••  •>■  \'  .1..*  :■.>  :Iie  iriotos  b^ 
.x'.ii.  ■>  ,'\.  v'.iN  !\  v'"hv\i\s*»  ,"k-.  »■  \s2v.  "..■.'  *  :  '^.r*:*  ' jjscaiices^ ami as 
".  \\»«  .'ii  Ax'.i,  ». i"\  \i  N  ;j  .\  x'  '.*  v' •."■'.  .*!  .  r .■  .-.r*  'ix  IS  ilse&»ed« a 
..■i.\^"  K  .\».!.''i;  ,  - '  \'  « ■;. 'v*.  ^»  ^,  ♦ '\«  ■  ••*  x  '.  » "i:*  I,  lud  more  OT 
.\  ■     \ ■•'  » .1  •  1  i»\*  ■  »  '  K*    ;  i\'  V         *\  >v"  X-*   -..'.Lii^  jj??  somie* 

'I'  '  M         '1     X'  V; .    .«*.:\»  :;..•  X  ■;:•■  *■   .'x     »  xx    •iix  v  -  »t  •.       *.  '   -i^r  -jiqj^  therC 

iii\k  .  ii\»..i  '-Ix     It  ..1  iix»\  \»    nxvixx    '*      '\'  .x'l'U'A''        !Sftiut\  sic  uUuesL  a 
«Ii.i>,   ,»-.\-.  .    '  ;•«  ^' .    t-    *•»  ^•'«'  ♦  "ifSvi,  v.-.ivw  xii    :!x%iLvr:  iiie  >wel 
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coHapse,  and  now  the  mucous  membrane  appears  to  be  wrinkled  and 
thrown  into  folds.  A  sunilar  evacuation  and  coHapse  of  the  swelling, 
with  folding  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  occur  post  mortem^ 
when  there  has  been  no  scarification,  and  Hie  post-mortem  appearances 
correspond  but  in  small  degree  with  the  anatomical  changes  which,  a 
few  hours  before  death,  we  have  had  imder  our  finger.  In  the  upper 
section  of  the  larynx,  in  which,  as  we  saw,  the  submucous  tissue  is 
lighter  and  closer  knit,  the  swelling  is  less  visible.  We  find  the  mu- 
cous membrane  itself  covered  with  flakes,  or  plastic  layers,  the  larimgea] 
muscles  pale,  discolored,  and  sodden. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Couese. — CEdema  glottidis  commences  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  an  acute  or  chronic  laryngeal  ulcer.  There  is  a 
rapidly-increasing  hoarseness,  which  soon  passes  over  into  aphonia,  and 
a  harsh,  barking  cough  (symptoms  which  prove  that  the  vocal  chords, 
too,  are  swelled,  or  that  the  infiltrated  laryngeal  muscles  are  not  in  con- 
dition to  render  the  chords  tense).  But,  simultaneously  with  these 
symptoms,  there  arises  the  most  frightful  dyspnoea.  As  soon  as  the  air 
in  the  trachea  becomes  rarefied,  the  swellings  described  above  setUe 
themselves  over  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  the  laborious, 
long-drawn,  whistling  respiration  can  bring  but  little  air  into  the  lungs. 
This  inspiration,  audible  at  a  distance,  and  only  practicable  with  body 
bent  forward,  arms  planted,  and  by  cooperation  of  all  the  auxiliary 
muscles  of  respiration, -is  followed  by  an  expiratory  movement,  which  is 
almost  fi:'ee,  although  sometimes  noisy ;  for  the  exit  of  the  air  drives 
asunder  the  obstructing  swellings  just  as  the  inspiration  sucks  them  to- 
gether.  JPitha  describes  the  inspiration  as  "protracted,  forced,  sharp, 
resonant,  whizzing,  and  hissing ;  the  expiration  as  short,  easy,  inaudible, 
scarcely  perceptible." 

The  symptoms  of  oedema  glottidis,  then,  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  described,  as  belonging  to  croup,  a  similarity  which,  after 
a  physiological  explanation  of  the  symptoms,  is  seen  to  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence. Nevertheless,  we  shall  seldom  mistake  the  two  diseases, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  croup  occurs  almost  exclusively  during 
diildhood — oedema  glottidis  almost  as  exclusively  among  adults ;  that 
croup  almost  always  attacks  individuals  previously  in  good  health, 
oedema  glottidis  scarcely  any,  save  such  as  have  already  suflfered  fix>m 
acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx.  Moreover,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  diseases  is  fsunlitated  by  the  great  disproportion  between 
inspiration  and  expiration  in  oedema  glottidis,  which,  in  croup,  is  neither 
30  pronounced  nor  of  so  long  duration.  Finally  we  may,  in  many 
cases,  succeed  in  seeing  the  swollen  epiglottis  as  a  reddened,  pear- 
shaped  tumor  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  almost  eveiy 
instance,  if  we  introduce  the  finger  with  sufficient  boldness,  we  may 
manage  to  feel  the  two  swellings. 


Ig  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARTKX. 

The  dy6{moea,  which,  in  severe  cases,  increases  firom  minute  to  min- 
ate,  is  usually  associated  with  a  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  or  other  im* 
pediment  in  the  throat.  "  Here  it  lodges,"  "  here — ^in  the  throat  "-^ 
"  tighter  and  tighter."  "  It  is  strangling  ma"  "  I  can't  stand  it  I " 
''  Fm  choking ! "  these  are  the  words  which,  according  to  the  claflMcal 
picture  of  JPitha,  the  frightfully-terrified  sufferers  gasp  out  with  tremu- 
lous haste  and  gesture.  Fear  and  desperation  are  depicted  in  their  entire 
being ;  they  dash  themselves  about,  they  spring  up,  groan  and  sob: — 
until  gradually  the  countenance  grows  livid  and  lead-colored,  the  ex- 
tremities cool,  the  pulse  small  and  irregular,  the  sensorium  benumbed. 
Then  the  patient  hUs  into  a  stupor,  rattlings  in  the  chest  b^in  to  be 
heard,  and  death  sets  in  with  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
These  final  manifestations,  also,  are  the  same  which  we  studied  in  croup, 
and  depend  not  upon  impeded  evacuation  of  the  cerebral  veins,  but 
upon  poisoning  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  (see  above). 

Treatment. — Blood-letting,  leeches  in  large  numbers  to  the  throat, 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  emetics,  drastic  cathartics,  hot  foot- 
baths, are  the  customary  prescriptions  which  are  usually  applied,  pcle- 
fn^j  as  soon  as  this  frightful  malady  has  declared  itselC  We  cannot 
allay  oedema  of  the  prepuce  by  such  measures,  and  they  generally  are 
applied  in  vain  in  oedema  glottidis.  Only  when  the  danger  is  not 
urgent  may  we  diminish  the  mass  of  blood  by  eflficient  blood-letting, 
and  by  giving  half  a  drop  of  croton-oil  hourly,  in  order  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  through  copious  transudation  of  serum 
into  the  intestine.  Experience  teaches  that,  after  great  haemorrhage,  and 
after  inspissation  of  the  blood,  through  profuse  loss  of  its  water,  the  ves- 
sels greedily  take  up  Uquid  from  the  organs,  and  that,  during  cholera, 
even  large  pathological  effusions  have  thus  been  absorbed.  There  is, 
therefore,  surae  theoretical  support  for  such  treatment,  although  little  suc- 
cess can  be  ascribed  to  it  in  practice.  As  but  little  air  passes  the  larynx, 
in  spite  of  the  most  forcible  inspiratory  efforts,  that  which  the  brondii 
already  contains  becomes  rarified,  and,  just  as  in  the  skin  upon  which  a 
cupping-glass  has  been  applied,  so  upon  the  mucous  membrane  intense 
hyperaemia  arises,  usually  accompanied  by  increased  secretion.  The 
dyspnoea  is  greatly  augmented  by  this  collection  of  bronchial  secretion, 
so  that  loud  moist  rdles  become  audible.  In  cases  like  this,  but  only  in 
such  cases,  an  emetic  is  indicated,  and  is  often  productive  of  the  best  re- 
sults.    It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  it 

Local  treatment  is  of  fer  more  value.  The  effect  of  slowly  swallow- 
mg  small  bits  of  ice  is  sometimes  of  remarkable  benefit  Under  this  treat- 
ment I  once  witnessed  the  recovery  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  in  whom 
suffocation  seemed  so  imminent  that  we  hardly  dared  to  defer  tracheot- 
omy.    The  insufflation  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  silver,  or  its  application  in 
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solution,  is  of  questionable  service.  When  the  ioe  £u]%  we  should  en- 
deavor to  effect  scarification  of  the  swelling,  either  bj  means  of  the 
fingexHoail  or  with  a  bistouri,  guarded  with  adhesive  plaster  almost  to  the 
point  If  we  should  be  unsuccessful,  or  should  the  scarification  be  with- 
out effect,  or  should  the  symptoms  of  carbonicecid  poisoning  arise,  the 
pulse  growing  small  and  irregular,  and  the  senses  benumbed,  we  must; 
proceed  forthwith  to  tracheotom j  and  insert  a  canula  imtil  the  danger  is 
past  In  cases  like  this,  the  operation,  as  a  whole,  is  more  successful 
tiian  in  crcup,  and  life  has  been  preserved  for  months  in  cases  where 
oedema  glottidis  has  occurred  in  tuberculous  of  the  larynx. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

LABTNGEAL  PSBICHONDSITIS. 

IhiOLOGY. — ^The  perichondrium  or  fibrous  tissue  immediately  in  con- 
tact vdth  the  cartilages  is  tolerably  firm  and  resisting  in  texture,  so  that 
it  long  withstands  anj  ulcerative  process  which  advances  firom  the  mucous 
membmnea.  When  finally  perfomted,  the  cartilage  is  laid  bare,  and  its 
connection  with  its  nutrient  vessels  is  suspended.  The  portion  thus  de- 
nuded, and  deprived  of  nourishment,  sloughs  off,  and  is  discharged. 
We  have  already  stated  that  these  necrosed  bits  of  cartilage  generally 
show  traces  of  ossification,  which  is  one  of  the  early  effects  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  laiynx. 

By  perichondritis  laryngea,  however,  we  do  not  generally  mean  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  portions  of  the  perichondrium,  penetrating 
from  without  inward,  but  refer  rather  to  an  affection  in  which  an  ex- 
udation forms  between  the  cartilage  and  the  perichondriimi,  and  by 
which  the  latter,  from  its  density  and  impenetrability,  imdergoes  very 
extensive  separation.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilage  is  the  natural  result  of 
so  great  a  detachment  from  its  nutrient  vessels. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane  above  mentioned,  in  which,  however,  the  perichondrium,  in- 
stead of  suffering  penetration  from  without,  becomes  the  seat  of  suppu- 
rative inflammation,  which  causes  an  efiusion  between  perichondrium 
and  cartilage. 

In  other  cases  the  malady  arises  independentiy,  or  at  least,  without 
previous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  chiefly  in  persons 
with  constitutions  broken  down  by  syphilis,  mercury,  or  by  the  infection 
of  typhus,  septichaemia,  and  the  like ;  and  sometimes  even  in  subjects 
who  apparentiy  are  robust  Of  course,  in  the  latter  instance,  ^  catching 
cold  ^  is  assigned  as  the  cause ;  the  inflammation  is  called  a  rheumatic 
mflammation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  larynx  which  follows  is  called 
a  rheumatic  laryngeal  phthisis. 
5 
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Anatomical  Afpeabancbs. — ^The  point  of  preference  of  this  dis- 
order is  the  perichondrium  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  but  from  this  poiiit 
it  q)reads  rapidly  to  the  coverings  of  the  other  cartilages.  At  first 
there  is  only  a  small  abscess  between  the  latter  and  its  sheath.  Yery 
soon,  however,  the  cartilages  are  floating  in  a  sack  of  pus,  formed  bj 
the  perichondrium.  They  become  rough,  degenerate,  disoolored,  after- 
ward thinned  and  softened,  and  then,  not  imfrequently,  fisJl  to  pieces^ 
fragment  by  fragment.  At  last,  the  pus  bursts  through  the  perichon- 
drium, and  runs  into  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  larynx.  At  times, 
too,  the  mucous  membrane  is  perforated ;  pus  and  fragments  of  carti- 
lage flail  into  the  larynx  and  are  coughed  up ;  or  else  the  pus  forces  its 
way  to  the  external  surfeice.  Abscesses  and  sinuses  of  the  nedc  are 
thus  formed,  and  the  pus  and  fragments  of  cartilage  are  discharged  ex- 
ternally or  into  the  pharynx.  In  rare  instances  recovery  has  taken 
place,  the  lost  cartilage  being  replaced  by  dense  fibrous  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are 
not  rendered  easier  of  comprehension  by  any  arbitrary  and  artificial 
classification  according  to  stages,  but  rather  the  reverse.  When,  how- 
ever, as  in  perichondritis  laryngea,  very  distinct  phases  form  natural 
divisions  in  its  course,  the  study  by  stages  is  both  commendable  and 
•jracticaL 

In  its  first  stage  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  but,  as  in  all  inflamroa^ 
tion  of  dense  unyielding  structures,  the  disease  is  attended  by  greater 
pain  than  occurs  in  other  affections  of  the  larynx ;  and,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion generally  begins  at  an  insignificant  point,  the  painful  region  is  also 
quite  limited  in  extent  One  might  readily  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  for- 
eign body  were  lodged  in  the  larynx ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pain  is  com- 
bined with  an  irrepressible  cough. 

In  the  second  stage,  hoarseness,  aphonia,  harsh  cough,  and  character- 
istic S3rmptoms  of  intense  dyspnoea  and  laryngeal  stricture  set  in,  arising 
either  gradually,  as  the  perichondrium  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tended by  the  increasing  volume  of  pus,  and  is  pushed  further  into  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx,  or  suddenly,  by  its  perforation  and  by  effusion  of 
the  matter  below  it,  into  the  submucous  tissue.  Many  patients  perish  in 
this  stage. 

In  some  cases  a  third  stage  is  added.  The  pus  which  has  accumu- 
lated under  the  perichondrium,  or  the  submucous  tissue,  biu^ts  through 
its  confines.  The  symptoms  of  laryngeal  stricture  disappear.  I  have 
seen  a  young  girl  in  the  most  frightful  danger  of  suffocation  relieved 
on  the  instant,  and  rendered  completely  convalescent,  after  expectora- 
ung  quantities  of  pus,  and  with  it  the  entire  left  arytenoid  cartilage,  in 
a  state  of  maceration. 

But,  even  in  such  cases,  after  a  time,  the  patients  visually  perish  in  n 
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Btate  of  marasmus,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  malady, 
the  suppuration,  and  the  fever  bj  which  it  is  attended. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  laryngeal  perichondritis  can,  of 
course,  be  only  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  seeing  that  the  disease  is  not 
generally  recognizable  until  after  the  e£fusion  has  formed  in  the  sub- 
mucous iassue.  There  then  remains  nothing  to  do  except  to  perform 
tracheotomy,  and  this  operation  and  the  opening  of  any  abscesses  about 
the  neck  are  about  the  only  measures  at  our  disposal,  and  even  they  are 
merely  palliative. 

NEUROaEa.—NERVOUa  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Deranged  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  excessivdy  exalted  excitability 
oi  its  sensory  fibres  (hyperaesthesia),  and  their  abnormally  diminished 
sensibility  (anaesthesia)  are  never  observed  as  independent  diseases. 
We  may  count  certain  cases  of  globus  hystericus  and  of  spasmodic 
cough,  in  hysterical  persons,  to  the  first  of  these  forma  True,  persons 
suffering  from  the  latter  complaint  do  not  complain  of  abnormal  sensi- 
bility in  the  larynx,  but  the  coughing-fits  to  which  they  are  subject  are 
to  be  regarded  as  reflex  phenomena,  independent  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres,  whose  excitability  is  increased.  The 
neuroses  of  the  motor  function  in  the  larynx  are  divisible  into  hypercU 
neais  and  acineais  ;  into  spasm  and  palsy.  We  shall  treat  of  each  in 
the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER   X. 

SPASH  OF  TEGB  MUSCLES  OF  THE  GLOTTIS — SPASMUS  6L0Tm>IS — ^ASTHMA 
LABTN6EUM — ^ASTHMA  ACUTUM  T>*TTT.ATtT — ^ASTHMA  THYMICUM — ^LA- 
BYNGISMUS   STRIDULUS. 

Etiology. — [This  disease  depends  mainly  upon  a  spasmodic  ex- 
citement of  the  nerves  whereby  contraction  of  the  glottis-muscles  is 
effected  ;  but  the  motor-nerves  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
muscles  also  seem  to  take  part  in  the  spasms,  which  indeed  are  often 
accompanied  by  general  eclamptic  seizures.  Hence  Henoch  infers 
that  the  essential  of  this  disorder  is  to  be  sought  in  the  medulla  and 
central  organs,  and  not  in  the  vagus  alone.  Only  by  such  a  suppo- 
sition can  we  account  for  the  frequent  connection  of  spasm  of  the 
glottis  with  the  most  heterogeneous  diseases — swelling  of  the  thy- 
mus, cranio-tabes,  teething,  hydrocephalus,  hypersemia  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain,  disorders  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  dyscrasia  or 
constitutional  anomalies,  acting  upon  a  subject  having  nerve-cen- 
tres predisposed  to  excitement.] 
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Spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  almost  exdusivelj  during  childhood,  and 
espedallj  in  the  first  year  of  life.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  period 
of  the  first  dentition.  Momherg  considers  congenital  predisposition  to 
exist  beyond  doubt,  as  in  many  families  almost  all  the  diildren  in  suo- 
ces^on  are  affected  by  the  disease.  In  great  cities,  and  among  duldren 
brought  up  by  the  bottle,  it  seems  to  be  more  common  than  in  the 
country  and  among  children  who  receive  the  breast  Among  adults, 
none  but  hysterical  persons  suffer  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  these 
only  exceptionally.  There  have  been  soHtary  cases  noted  in  which  hys- 
teria has  produced  death  by  protracted  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis, 
but  I  have  seldom  seen  instances  in  which  such  spasm  had  attained  even 
a  dangerous  degree  of  intensity  in  hysterical  persons. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland, 
which  Kopp  regarded  as  the  organic  cause  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  in 
many  instances  does  not  exist  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  soft  occiput 
of  EUcisser  (a  rachitic  phenomenon) ,  Enlargement  and  degeneration  of 
the  glands  of  the  throat  and  bronchi,  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy,  of 
hypersemia,  or  of  exudative  processes  in  the  brain,  are  in  part  accidental, 
and  in  part  (as  we  have  said  regarding  the  pathogeny)  are  matters  not  al- 
ways found  post  mortem  after  asthma  laiyngeum.  At  all  events,  we  must 
find  the  larynx  apparently  sound  if  the  autopsy  is  to  bear  out  the  diagnosis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  course  of  the  disease,  like  that  of  most 
neuroses,  is  an  interrupted  one,  marked  by  paroxysms  and  intervals  of  ex- 
emption. A  sudden  violent  interruption  of  the  respiration,  which  may 
last  for  several  minutes,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  seizure.  By-and-by  the 
air  again  begins  to  penetrate  into  or  out  fix)m  the  glottis,  which  at  first  is 
completely  closed,  and  still  remains  contracted.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
attack  is  accompanied  by  the  often-mentioned  prolonged  whistling,  in- 
spiratory noise,  tlie  fear,  the  restlessness,  the  Uvid  countenance,  the 
strenuous  contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  the  position  up- 
right, or  bent  forward.  After  a  few  minutes,  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
forgotten  his  fright,  he  is  completely  restored.  There  is  no  cough  in 
laryngeal  asthma,  as  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  the  vocal 
chords  are  healthy;  nor,  as  the  vocal  chords  are  neither  relaxed  nor 
thickened,  is  there  any  hoarseness.  If,  therefore,  we  only  hold  fast  to 
the  idea  that  laryngeal  asthma  is  a  nervous  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  it 
becomes  easy  to  avoid  all  confusion  of  it  with  croup,  or  with  those  noc- 
turnal attacks  of  dyspnoea  which  accompany  catarrh  of  the  laiynx. 

In  many  instances  the  spasm  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  vagus  alone.  Sometimes  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
Sngers  and  toes,  or  of  the  hands  and  feet,  accompany  the  attack,  or 
cramps  of  these  parts  alternate  with  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Occasionally 
oven  general  convulsions  occur,  in  wnich  the  sufferer  may  perish. 
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The  paroxysms  thus  described  take  place  at  vaiying  intervals;  a 
week  or  more  may  pass  without  their  repetition.  In  bad  cases  the  fits 
multiply,  and  follow  one  another  more  closely,  and  it  is  these  cases  that 
are  most  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  general  convulsions.  There  alwajrs 
remains  a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  which  is  still  to  be  feared,  even 
though  a  child  have  remained  for  months  without  a  paroxysm.  Finally, 
instances  have  no  doubt  been  observed  in  which  laryngeal  asthma  has 
shown  itself  but  once,  never  again  to  recur.  In  rare  instances  a  par- 
oxysm terminates  in  suffocation,  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  conse- 
quent privation  of  oxygen,  outlasting  the  endurance  of  the  organism. 
The  pallid  face  assumes  a  deathly  hue,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  diild 
sinks  back  and  expires. 

Tbeatmknt. — The  indication  as  to  cause  cannot  be  met,  as  the 
causes  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  are  obscure.  However,  we  should  en- 
deavor most  carefiilly  to  allay  all  disorders  of  digestion  and  nutrition  in 
children  who  show  a  tendency  to  this  malady,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
employment  of  specifics  of  doubtful  efficacy.  This  is  what  is  meant 
when  we  prescribe  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  oth^  remedies  in  spasm  of  the 
glotda  Children  fed  by  hand  should  be  placed  to  the  breast  when  they 
show  signs  of  the  dis^tse.  In  older  children,  examine  the  milk,  and 
cause  the  nourishment  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  attack  to  be  changed, 
and  so  forth. 

In  hysterical  glottic  spasm,  the  causal  indication  first  of  all  demands 
treatment  of  the  main  disease.  Meantime  the  hysterical  symptoms,  like 
all  other  hysterical  manifestations,  are  to  be  combated  by  psychical 
measures.  I  have  cured  both  glottic  cramp  and  glottic  palsy  by  means 
of  local  &radization  of  the  laryngeal  musdes,  the  treatment  undoubtedly 
acting  solely  by  the  psychological  effect  which  it  produced. 

The  indicatio  morbi  in  this  obscure  and  incomprehensible  affection 
is  equally  difficult  of  fulfilment.  Momherg  recommends  and  lauds  the 
effects  of  the  aqua  foetida  anti-hysterica  which  he  orders  for  children  in 
their  first  year,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  simple  syrup,  a  small  spoonfid 
four  to  six  times  a  day.  If^  in  spite  of  the  asafcetida,  the  seizures  recur, 
we  may  give  musk  instead,  a  medicine  almost  universally  prized  as  a 
specific.  (Moschi  gr.  iij. — ^iv.,  gum.  mimos.  3  8S.,  syr.  simpL,  aqua 
feeniculi,  S&  |j,  liq.  ammon.  succin.  3j.  ni.  &  a  teaspoonfiil  evenv 
two  hours.) 

During  the  fit  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  patient  medicine,  as  he  i& 
imable  to  swallow.  We  should  instruct  the  parents  to  take  the  diild  up 
as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  b^ins,  to  £ui  it  in  firesh  air,  to  rub  its  back, 
and  to  administer  a  clyster  of  camomile  or  valerian  tea.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  mustard  plaster  in  readiness,  and  to  lay  it  upon  the  preoordium 
when  the  fit  oocura    If  the  injections  of  camomile  or  valerian  fiul,  it  is 
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advisable  to  substitute  a  clyster  of  asafoetida.     (Asafoetid.  3 
vitell.  ov.  no.  j.  vi  f.  emulsio.  c.  infus.  valerian.  5  ss —  J  iv.    S.  for 
two  clysters.) 

CHAPTER    XI. 

PALSY    OP  THE    MUSCLES    OP    THE    GLOTTIS — DYSPHONIA    AND    APHO- 
NIA  PARALYTICA. 

[Our  knowledge  of  palsy  of  the  vocal  chords  begins,  as  is  well 
known,  with  the  larjmgoscopic  era.  Prior  to  this  time,  a  few 
forms  only  of  thb  affection,  due  to  pressure  upon  the  nervus 
vagus  or  upon  the  recurrent  nerve,  were  imderstood,  and  these  but 
imperfectly.  Tumors  of  the  mediastinum,  thickening  or  degener- 
ation of  the  bronchial  glands,  cancroids  of  the  OBsophagus,  compres- 
sion of  the  left  recurrent  nerve  by  thoracic  aneurisms,  compression 
of  the  right  by  pleuritic  adhesions  about  the  apex  of  a  phthisical 
lung,  are  the  chief  sources  of  pressure  in  such  cases.  By  means  of 
the  laryngoscope,  however,  we  have  found  that  a  series  of  other 
symptoms,  some  of  them  of  daily  occurrence,  are  due  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  vocal  chords. 

First  among  these  is  the  alteration  of  the  voice  due  to  catching 
cold,  which  formerly  was  ascribed  off-hand  to  the  catarrh  ;  and  in 
fact  catarrh  and  paresis  often  do  coexist  ;  and  then  the  latter  might 
be  ascribed  solely  to  an  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles, had  we  not  ascertained  that  the  palsy  is  often  very  serious 
while  the  catarrh  may  be  very  slight  or  even  be  entirely  wanting. 
A  further  cause  is  a  nervous  temperament  with  hysteria.  These 
disorders  play  an  important  part  among  females  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  so  that  in  a  nervous  woman  any  slight  cold,  mental  shock, 
or  fatigue  of  the  vocal  apparatus  may  suffice  to  induce  aphonia. 
More  rarely,  palsy  of  the  chords  has  for  its  cause  an  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  medulla,  or  spinal  cord,  or  of  their  membranes,  or 
diphtheria  of  the  pharynx,  or  poisoning  by  lead,  arsenic,  or  atropine. 

We  must  premise  that  the  vibratory  and  motor  derangements  of 
the  vocal  chords  result  in  a  great  diversity  of  phenomena,  both 
laryngoscopic  and  acoustic.  Many  circumstances  combine  to  modi- 
fy these  phenomena  :  1.  The  degree,  which  in  slight  cases  may  be  a 
mere  laxity  or  want  of  tone  of  the  muscles,  or  in  grave  ones  may 
amount  to  a  complete  loss  of  all  motor  power.  2.  It  depends  upon 
the  function  of  the  muscles  affected — upon  whether  it  be  the  glottis- 
closers  or  -openers,  or  both  at  once.  3.  It  is  of  importance  to  know 
whether  both  sides  of  the  larynx  or  one  only  is  affected. 
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Paralysis  of  the  chords  is  recognizable  through  the  laryngoscope 
when  we  find  an  arrest  or  hampering  of  the  motions  of  one  or  both 
chords,  without  finding  any  mechanical  obstacle  to  account  for  it. 
When  the  glottis-closers  alone  are  affected,  nothing  remarkable  is 
to  be  seen  so  long  as  the  patient  is  at  rest ;  if,  however,  he  utters 
a  sound,  we  see  that  the  two  chords  do  not  touch  at  the  median 
line,  but  gape  more  or  less  widely,  showing  either  an  imperfect 
power  of  closing  the  glottis,  or  else  no  closure  of  it  at  alL  When 
the  chords  gape  to  the  extent  of  a  line,  the  voice  is  extinct ;  when 
the  gaping  is  more  moderate,  vibrations  are  still  possible,  but  the 
voice  is  hoarse,  and  speaking  becomes  laborious. 

Palsy  of  the  glottis-openers  (musculi  cricothyroides)  often  co- 
exists with  that  of  the  closers,  but  the  latter  sometimes  is  found 
alone  {£o8e).  Here,  upon  attempted  phonation,  the  rima  glottidis 
closes,  but  the  vibration  of  the  chords,  which  should  be  plainly 
visible,  especially  during  utterance  of  deep  notes,  is  absent,  and 
the  patient  is  absolutely  voiceless.  Palsy  of  these  muscles  alone  is 
quite  conceivable  when  one  calls  to  mind  that  they  derive  their 
nerves  from  a  source  differing  from  that  of  the  other  muscles  (ner- 
vus  laryngeus  superior). 

2\lrck  distinguishes  several  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  glottis- 
closers.  Sometimes  the  opening  of  the  palsied  glottis  does  not 
show  the  usual  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle  with  its  apex  point- 
ing forward,  but  instead  the  gaping  is  confined  sometimes  solely  to 
the  cartilaginous  glottis,  sometimes  solely  to  the  ligamentous  glot- 
tis, which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  trans- 
verse and  oblique  arytenoid  muscles  alone  are  implicated,  and  in  the 
other  only  the  lat'Cral  crico-arytenoid  muscles.  When  the  glottis- 
openers  alone  are  affected,  the  voice  is  not  changed,  but  in  the  mir- 
ror we  can  perceive  that  upon  deep  inspiration  the  chord,  with  the 
corresponding  cartilage  of  one  or  of  both  sides,  does  not  move  out- 
ward, but  stops  near  the  middle  line.  Such  cases  are  generally 
symptomatic  of  pressure  upon  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  so  that 
the  palsy  is  apt  to  be  unilateral,  and  the  closers  are  usually  implicated 
as  well  as  the  openers ;  but,  as  the  chord  on  the  other  side  con- 
tinues to  keep  up  its  normal  motions,  the  voice,  though  enfeebled  and 
hoarse,  is  not  extinguished.  When  the  patient  rests  respiration  is 
unimpeded,  and  only  becomes  difficult  when  he  makes  exertion.  In 
the  rare  instances  where  both  recurrents  are  simultaneously  com- 
pressed, both  chords  lie  immovable  close  to  the  median  line.  Breath- 
ing then  becomes  very  laborious,  and  the  voice  is  totally  extinct. 

It  would  seem  that,  besides  palsy  of  the  true  vocal  chords,  there 
is  also  a  palsy  of  the  false  chords.     Czermak  has  discovered  that 
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during  the  acts  of  straiDing  or  coaghing  the  false  chords  lie  close 
together,  completely  covering  the  true  chords,  the  anterior  ends  of 
which  moreover  are  overlapped  by  the  prominent  pad  of  the  epi- 
glottis ;  so  that,  besides  the  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis,  there  ifi 
also  a  closure  of  the  larynx  above  it.  Base  has  shown  that  there 
may  be  a  palsy  of  these  muscles  also,  especially  in  cases  of  unilateral 
paralysis  of  the  recurrent,  while  ordinary  palsy  of  the  glottis-closers 
is  not  usually  accompanied  by  palsy  of  the  false  chords.  When  the 
glottis-closers  alone  are  affected,  we  can  see  by  means  of  the  mirror 
that  during  the  act  of  coughing  the  closure  of  the  larynx  above  is 
not  prevented  {phonic  pcdsy)  ;  but  when  the  true  and  false  chords 
are  both  affected,  not  only  phonation,  but  also  coughing,  hawking, 
and  holding  the  breath,  become  impracticable.  The  patient  cannot 
cough,  because  for  this  purpose  a  momentary  closure  of  the  larynx 
is  required  {respiratory  palsy) ;  hence  he  expectorates  with  difficul- 
ty, and  when  he  swallows,  particles  of  food  or  drink  easily  fall  into 
the  air-passages. 

The  prognosis  of  palsy  of  the  vocal  chords  is  generally  favor- 
able, unless  the  affection  depend  upon  incurable  organic  disease, 
pressure  of  a  tumor,  glandular  degeneration,  or  upon  those  central 
paralyses  which  destroy  the  function  of  the  cerebral  apparatus  of 
voice.  Nearly  all  cases  recover  which  proceed  from  catching  cold, 
mental  shock,  over-use  of  the  voice,  hysteria,  diphtheria,  and  the  like. 
True,  the  cure  is  not  always  a  speedy  one  ;  and,  particularly  in  the 
hysterical,  we  often  meet  with  capricious  and  obstinate  cases  which 
defy  treatment  for  months,  and  then,  under  the  influence  of  some 
mental  disturbance,  suddenly  get  well.  Aphonia  in  hysterical  per- 
sons also  presents  the  peculiarity  that,  under  psychical  excitement 
or  during  sleep,  the  voice  not  unfrequently  returns  for  a  while. 
Intermitting  palsy  of  the  glottis-muscles  has  also  been  met  with,  in 
which  the  usually  sonorous  voice  was  lost  daily  for  some  hours 
(  Gerhardt,  Levison), 

Treatment. — In  exceptional  cases  removal  of  the  cause  may 
furnish  the  main  object  of  treatment.  A  tumor  may  be  resolved 
by  iodine  or  extirpated  by  the  knife.  Quinine  or  arsenic  may  be  of 
use  in  the  intermittent  cases  ;  or  poisoning  by  lead,  arsenic,  or  atro- 
pine may  be  appropriately  combated.  It  may  further  be  advisable 
to  treat  any  coexisting  catarrh,  to  prescribe  tonics  in  anaemia,  and 
to  use  antihystcrics  in  hysterical  cases. 

Local  treatment,  however,  either  mechanical,  medicinal,  or  elec- 
tric, plays  a  more  important  part.  Some  benefit  has  been  obtained 
by  means  of  the  so-called  "  gymnastical  treatment  of  the  larynx," 
that  is,  by  the  often-repeated  effort  to  utter  the  sounds  of  the  several 
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vowels  and  diphthongs  in  different  tones,  and  by  the  simple  rubbing 
of  the  pharyngeal  organs  and  of  the  chords  with  a  sound  (BrunSj 
Jiossbach)y  or  even  by  the  mere  pressure  from  without  upon  the 
upper  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  patient  meanwhile  making 
deep  sonorous  inspiratory  movements  {Ollivier)^  which  perhaps  may 
be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that,  in  these  long-standing  palsies 
of  the  glottis-closers,  a  luxation  outward  of  the  cartilages  takes 
place,  which  becomes  reduced  under  the  pressure  above  mentioned, 
so  that  afterward  the  electric  current  may  have  good  effect  (  Ger- 
hardt). 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  provoke  reflex  contractions  of  the 
muscles  by  insufflation  of  alum  and  other  powders,  and  by  the 
breathing  of  stimulating  vapors.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  good 
results  have  followed  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine. 

All  this  treatment  is  usually  tried  when  electricity  (which  usu- 
ally affords  the  happiest  and  sometimes  the  most  astonishing  results) 
has  failed.  In  the  latter  treatment  both  the  constant  and  the  in- 
duced current  may  be  employed.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  hys- 
terical aphonia,  rapid  and  sure  success  is  obtained  by  the  percuta- 
neous method,  wherein  the  electrodes  are  applied  directly  to  the 
sides  of  the  larynx.  In  more  difficult  cases  direct  faradization  of 
the  larynx  {M,  Mackenzie)  is  in  place,  the  negative  electrode  being 
then  set  upon  the  neck  without,  while  within  a  specially  constructed 
intra-laryngeal  electrode  is  applied  to  the  chords  or  arytenoid  carti- 
lages by  help  of  the  laryngoscope  ;  or,  where  but  one  muscle  is  af- 
fected, direct  faradization  is  applied  to  it  according  to  the  precise 
instruction  of  Ziemssen,  At  first  the  effect  of  electrization  is  incom- 
plete and  transient,  and  it  is  only  after  its  patient  and  continued 
use  that  a  lasting  effect  is  obtained.] 
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SECTION  I. — ^APFECnONS   OP  THE   LABTNX. 

1.— P.  3. 

During  life,  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  we  can  see  that  the  ca- 
tarrh is  sometimes  diffused,  sometimes  circumscribed,  and.  is  often 
limited  to  a  very  small  region.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its  redness 
of  variable  intensity.  In  the  more  severe  cases  we  find  the  epiglot- 
tis, the  aryepiglottic  folds,  and  the  false  chords  thickened  and  of  a 
deep-red  hue,  and  perhaps  so  much  swollen  by  oedematous  infiltra- 
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tion  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  air  through  the  larynx  {oedema 
glottidis). 

2.— P.  a 

The  chief  and  often  the  sole  symptom  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
larynx  consists  in  a  change  in  the  voice,  varying  from  slight  hoarse- 
ness, which  only  comes  on  after  long-continued  talking  or  singing, 
to  complete  and  permanent  aphonia.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
hoarseness  is  complex.  It  is  jointly  due  to  dehility  and  fatigue  of 
the  vocal  muscles,  to  deranged  vibration,  to  clogging  of  the  chords 
by  viscid  mucus,  or  to  other  mechanical  impediment  to  their  move- 
ments. Pain  and  tickling,  aggravated  by  coughing  or  talking,  is 
now  and  then  complained  of.  There  is  nearly  always  a  hoarse, 
barking  cough,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  paroxysmal  character.  The 
expectoration  has  no  special  characteristics.  There  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  which  shows  no  further  anom- 
aly than  a  continual  over-secretion  of  mucus,  which  keeps  the  pa- 
tient constantly  trying  to  clear  his  throat,  a  habit  most  disagreeable 
to  his  neighbors.  An  injunction  against  such  "  hawking  "  is  most 
timely  in  these  cases.  Very  severe  chronic  catarrhs  are  complicated 
by  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  larjTix,  by  panting,  strident  respira- 
tion, and  dyspnoea. 

3.— P.  18. 

The  deeper  air-passages  and  the  lungs  themselves  exhibit  im- 
portant alterations.  Very  commonly  the  croupous  coagula  are  pro- 
longed into  the  larger  or  even  into  the  smaller  bronchi,  forming 
solid  plugs  in  the  latter,  and  thus  setting  up  fresh  hindrance  to 
respiration  after  the  obstruction  at  the  larynx  has  been  obviated  by 
tracheotomy.  Other  bronchial  twigs  are  found  in  a  state  of  hyper- 
a'mia  and  catarrh.  The  lungs  are  gorged  with  blood.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  abnormally  rarefied  condition  of  the  air  within  the 
chest,  in  consequence  of  which  an  undue  afflux  of  blood  into  the 
branches  of  the  vena  cava  takes  place  with  each  forced  respiration. 
This  hyperjcmia,  however,  is  not  uniform.  According  to  BartelSy 
it  is  nearly  always  in  the  lower  and  back  parts  of  the  lung,  which, 
though  full  of  blood,  are  shrunken  and  void  of  air,  and  sometimes 
studded  with  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia.  Now  these  are  the  portions 
of  the  lung  which  do  not  expand  upon  inspiration  during  the  ab- 
normal respiratory  movement  of  croup,  but  rather  are  condensed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs,  which  during  res- 
piration are  compelled  to  move  with  the  forcibly-distended  front 
wall  of  the  chest,  are  pale  and  bloodless,  and  their  air-vesicles  are 
dilated  or  even  burst  and  emphysematous. 
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4.— P.  23. 

Cartels  sees  a  further  explanation  of  the  asphyxia  in  the  ana- 
tomico-pathological conditions  above  described,  where  the  air  is 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  front  of  the  lungs  and  the  blood 
at  their  back  part.  Sometimes  pneumonia  or  hot  fever  contributes 
to  the  fatal  result.  When  the  patient  recovers,  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms and  the  disorders  within  the  lungs  continue  for  weeks,  and 
more  rarely  for  a  much  longer  period. 

5.— P.  25. 

Recovery  from  genuine  croup  is  rare.  When  tracheotomy  is 
performed,  the  percentage  of  deaths  is  somewhat  better  than  when 
other  treatment  alone  has  been  relied  upon.  But  the  statistics  of 
tracheotomy  disagree  seriously,  varying  from  the  loss  of  nearly  all 
cases  to  the  very  unusual  success  of  50  per  cent.  {Boeckely  of  Strass- 
burg).  Of  cases  operated  upon,  Bartds  has  seen  seventeen  out  of 
sixty-two  recover ;  of  forty-one  treated  otherwise,  but  five  got 
welL  Sporadic  croup  seems  to  be  less  fatal  than  epidemic  croup. 
In  the  first  two  years  of  life  even  an  operation  gives  very  slender 
hope  of  recovery.  Of  course,  in  a  given  case,  the  degree  and  per- 
sistence or  remission  of  the  fever,  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi, 
and  above  all  the  stage  of  the  disease,  must  be  considered.  When 
carbonic-acid  poisoning  has  set  in,  when  the  face  is  pale  or  livid, 
the  child  drowsy,  the  senses  benumbed,  when  an  emetic  ceases  to 
act,  an  operation  alone  affords  one  last  chance  of  recovery. 

6.— P.  39. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  sores,  in  the  midst  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue still  intact,  Jiindfleisch  has  found  rounded  cell-masses  as  large  as 
a  gland  acinus,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  miliary  tubercles. 

7.— P.  44. 

According  to  Gerhardty  the  state  of  the  voice  is  characteristic 
when  the  polypus  is  seated  upon  the  edges  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  is 
BO  common  with  adenomata  and  papillomata.  When  the  patient 
after  drawing  a  deep  breath  is  made  to  open  the  mouth  widely  and 
to  utter  a  simple  note,  and  when  we  listen  attentively  close  to  the 
mouth,  the  note  so  uttered  may  be  divided  into  three  pails  :  first,  a 
tolerably  natural  but  perhaps  somewhat  hoarse  sound  (here  the 
tumor  still  hangs  beneath  the  chord  in  the  lower  recess  of  the  lar- 
ynx) ;  second,  a  very  hoarse,  perhaps  piping,  cracked  sound  (the 
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tumor  has  rolled  up  between  the  chords)  ;  third,  a  natural  hoarse 
sound  (while  the  tumor  lies  trembling  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
chord). 

8.— P.  46. 

In  another  set  of  cases  the  cedema  is  one  of  the  accompaniments 
of  a  general  dropsy  depending  upon  disease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys, 
or  upon  scarlatina,  or  else  has  its  origin  in  a  hydra^mia  with  ten- 
dency to  serous  transudation,  requiring  merely  the  impulse  of  a 
light  catarrh  or  a  mechanical  impediment  (a  scar,  tumor,  or  the  like) 
for  its  deyelopment.  In  one  case  a  non -inflammatory  cedema  glot- 
tidis,  which  had  shown  itself  fitfully  in  company  with  local  OBdema 
of  other  regions  of  the  body  that  shifted  from  place  to  place,  was 
traced  to  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  sympathetic. 


SECTION  n. 
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OHAPTEB    I. 

DTPEILfiMIA  Ain>  CATASBH   OF  THE  AIB-PA8SAGSS   AND  BBONCHIAJ. 

MirCOUS  BCEMBRANE. 

Etiology. — We  have  already  stated  that  every  considerable  hyper- 
annia  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  nutritive  and  functional  disorders,  known 
as  catarrh ;  and  that,  if  catarrh  be  included  among  the  inflammatory 
affections,  the  terms  hypersemia  and  inflammation  must  be  r^;arded  as 
anonymous,  although  the  words  are  not  generally  conadered  identical 
in  meaning. 

Predisposition  to  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  as 
variable  as  is  predisposition  to  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  developing  either 
readily,  or  with  difficulty,  from  the  same  causes,  according  to  individ- 
ual peculiariiy.  ^  An  increased  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  change  of 
temperature,"  or  an  "augmented  vulnerability  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes," is  simply  an  hypothetical  assumption  to  which  we  have  recourse, 
where  no  other  explanation  is  at  hand,  to  account  for  the  excessive 
liability  in  certain  persons  to  suffer  from  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  upon 
dight  exposure.  Experience,  however,  permits  us  to  bring  forward 
certain  particular  conditions  as  predisposing  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
in  childhood,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  dentition,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  general  and  of 
the  bronchi  in  particular.  We  daily  hear  it  said  that  children  have 
"a  tooth-cough,"  and  hear  intestinal  catarrh  of  this  period  called  a 
"  tooth-diarrhoea." 

In  middle  age  this  predisposition  diminishes ;  in  old  age,  again,  it  i^ 
more  marked,  senile  chronic  catarrh  becoming  a  most  frequent  com 
plaint,  and  furnishing  a  large  contingent  to  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 
Secondly :  badly-fed,  flabby  individuals  show  unmistakable  general  pre- 
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disposition  to  catarrh,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  even  tnfling 
irritants,  are  much  more  liable  to  bronchial  catarrh  than  well-nouiisbed 
persons  of  firmer  fibre.  This  predisposition  depends,  probably,  upon 
increased  susceptibility,  or  feebler  capacity  for  withstanding  noxious 
influences ;  or  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  poor  nutritive  condition  and 
weak  resisting  power  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  yielding  nature 
of  the  tissues  through  which  they  run.  An  augmented  tendency  to  hy> 
persemia  and  to  increased  transudation  would  result  from  such  a  con- 
dition. The  disposition  to  catarrh  in  general,  and  hence  to  bronchial 
catarrh,  seen  in  scrofula  and  rickets,  should  also  be  placed  under  this 
heading.  Thirdly :  those  who  have  often  suffered  from  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh show  a  pronencss  to  the  disease ;  chronic  disease  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs  augments  this  inclination,  if  it  docs  not  give  rise 
to  the  disease  itself.  The  old  saying,  "  Ubi  irritatio  ibi  affluxuB^ 
still  holds  good ;  although  the  afflux  is  only  produced  by  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  leading  to  the  point  of  irritation,  or  by  defective  resisting 
power  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
attraction.  Lastly :  the  liability  to  this  affection  is  less  among  those 
who  inure  themselves  to  exposure. 

The  exciting  causes  of  bronchial  catarrh,  which  act  more  or  less 
readily,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  individual,  are  as  follows : 
.  First :  it  may  proceed  from  an  impeded  evacuation  of  the  bronchial  veins. 
For  the  bronchial  arteries  which  spring  from  the  aorta,  or  intercostal 
arteries,  transnut  only  a  portion  of  their  blood  into  the  bronchial  veins, 
whence  it  proceeds  by  the  vena  azygos  into  the  vena  cava.  Another 
portion  of  the  blood  of  the  small  bronchial  veins  flows  within  the  sub-? 
stance  of  the  lung  into  the  pulmonary  veins ;  hence,  both  in  contrac- 
tion of  the  mitral  valve,  impeding  the  outflow  from  the  left  auricle, 
and  in  cases  of  insuflicieuce  of  the  mitral,  with  systolic  regurgitation 
from  ventricle  to  auricle,  and  consequent  impeded  outflow  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  vein,  the  immediate  effect  will 
be  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs  (that  is,  capillary  engorgement  of  the  al- 
veoli) ;  and  if  the  canliac  lesion  be  severe,  bronchial  catarrh  not  only 
b  one  of  the  most  constant  but  one  of  the  most  physiological  and  in- 
evitable symptoms  which  arise.  To  understand  this  condition,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  a  part  of  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  flows  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart  instead  of  the  right. 
The  fact  that  chronic  affections  of  the  pulmonary  substance  are  com- 
plicated with  bronchial  catarrh  is  ascribable  to  the  above-mentioned  ar* 
rangement  of  the  vessels ;  for  if  the  circulation  of  the  lung-tissue  be  de- 
ranged, then  the  task  of  the  smaller  bronchial  veins  in  returning  blood 
to  the  pulmonary  veins  will  be  increased,  so  that  engorgement  arises  in 
the  corresponding  bronchi,  which  becomes  all  the  more  intense  if  any  of 
the  bronchial  veins  be  compressed  by  inflammatory  foci  or  by  growths. 
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Secondly.  If  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  great  branches  of  the 
aorta  encounter  an  obstacle,  and  more  especially  if  the  aortic  stream 
itself  be  impeded  below  the  point  of  origin  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  is  augmented  in  the  other  arteries  which  are  not 
compressed  or  otherwise  constricted,  and  hyperaemia  ensues  throughout 
the  range  of  their  capillary  system.  As  an  instance  of  this  process 
(which  Virchow  aptly  terras  "  collateral  fluxion  ")  we  find  sometimes 
that,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  liquid  in 
the  peritonieum,  or  by  accumulations  of  excrement  or  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines, augmented  pressure  from  within  takes  place  in  the  bronchial  and 
carotid  arteries,  resulting  in  ^^  congestion  of  the  brain  or  limgs.'^  So  in 
the  cold  stage  of  intermitting  fever  the  circulation  encounters  a  mate- 
rial obstruction  (throughout  the  periphery  of  the  body),  from  the  cutis 
anserina,  and  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  of  the  hyperssmia  and  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  often  complicate  intermitting  fever,  and  of  the 
oough  which,  in  certain  patients,  is  very  distressing  during  the  attack. 

Thirdly.  Irritants  which  act  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  dust,  va|x>rs,  too  cold  or  too  hot  air,  occasion  in  it  hjrperaemia 
and  catarrh.  Those  who  follow  certain  trades,  as  bakers,  millers,  and, 
above  all,  stone-cutters,  suffer  constantly  from  this  disorder. 

Fourthly  stands  chilling  of  the  external  skin,  and  the  action  u|x>n 
it  of  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  As  we  have  observed,  we  can- 
not satisfactorily  account  for  the  phenomenon,  almost  daily  observed, 
of  a  person  suffering  fix>m  bronchial  catarrh  after  seating  himself  in  a 
draught  of  air  while  perspiring  freely.  The  process  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  collateral  fluxion,  since  a  mere  change  of  temperature  or  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air,  or  to  a  degree  of  cold  by  no  means  severe,  suflSces  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  In  bleak,  damp  localities,  particularly  on  the  sea-side, 
such  exciting  causes  are  so  numerous  that  bronchial  catarrh  is  endemic. 

Fifthly.  It  forms  a  symptom  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  small- 
pox. Here  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of 
the  blood,  which  has  absorbed  some  deleterious  material,  with  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  However,  although  we  cannot  explain 
what  we  see  upon  physiological  principles,  there  is  something  analogous 
to  it  in  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  we  can  produce  at  will  by 
the  exhibition  of  an  inorganic  material  (iodide  of  potassium)  in  large 
doses.  As  is  well  known,  a  very  violent  bronchial  catarrh,  often 
accompanied  by  an  exanthema  of  the  skin,  not  unfrequently  arises 
during  the  employment  of  this  agent,  no  other  irritant  having  come 
into  operation  meantime  either  upon  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

Sixthly.  Under  the  operation  of  unknown  atmospheric  or  telluric 
influences,  from  time  to  time,  epidemics  arise,  in  which  very  extensive 
catarrh  occurs,  with  unusually  severe  constitutional  disturbance.     It  is 
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doubtful  if  an  infection  like  that  of  the  acute  exanthemata  be  the  cauae 
of  this  complaint,  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  similarity.  Sudi  an  ^li- 
demic,  the  "grippe,"  or  influenza,  appeared  in  the  year  1732,  and, 
travelling  through  Europe,  from  east  to  west,  attacked  at  least  one  half 
of  its  population.  The  disease  was  a  dangerous  one,  especially  for  cbit 
dren  and  for  old  persons,  partly  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  partly 
through  extension  of  the  local  affection  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and 
partly  from  participation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  the  ooxn- 
plaint,  and  from  other  complications.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
repeated  epidemics  of  influenza,  particularly  in  1800  and  1835.  With 
this  repeated  reappearance  of  the  malady,  the  vicious  custom  has  gradu- 
ally crept  into  use,  both  among  physicians  and  people,  of  calling  all  the 
non-epidemic  bronchial  catarrhs  influenza,  when  associated  with  violent 
general  disturbance,  and  showing  unusual  obstinacy,  or  when  the  intes- 
tinal canal  takes  part  in  the  disorder,  using  the  term  gastric  influenza 
(ffostrisc/ie  Grippe).  This  bad  custom  has,  in  one  respect,  its  advan- 
tage. No  one  suffering  from  a  mere  catarrhal  fever  is  willing  to  consider 
himself  seriously  ill,  or  to  keep  his  bed  For  an  attack  of  "  influenza,'' 
however,  he  b  content  to  lay  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Finally,  we  must  observe  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  exciting 
causes  of  catarrh  are  unknown,  unless  we  accept  the  explanation  with 
which  people  usually  content  themselves,  that  "  they  must  have  taken 
cold  somewhere." 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  the  cadaver,  acute  cat&nh  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  leaves  a  redness,  sometimes  difliise,  sometimes 
mottled,  the  one  being  due  to  injection,  the  other  to  ecchjmosis.  The 
mucous  membrane  has  a  clouded  look,  is  opaque,  relaxed,  and  teara 
easily.  This  condition  arises  from  infiltration  occasioned  by  the  aug- 
mented pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  capillaries.  Owing  to  this 
oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  submucous  tissue  partici- 
pates, the  calibre  of  the  bronchi  is  reduced.  The  younger  the  subjecti 
the  smaller  the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  so  much  the  more  readily  does 
tume&ction  of  the  mucous  membrane  impede  or  prevent  access  of  air 
into  them,  especially  into  those  of  the  third  and  foiuth  magnitude.  Thisi 
is  an  important  fact  in  symptomatology,  particularly  as  regards  the  con 
trast  between  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  in  childhood  and  that  in  adults, 
and  in  the  difference  of  the  danger  from  the  disease  at  the  two  periods. 

At  first  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry,  or  covered  with  a  scanty, 
tenacious,  transparent  secretion,  containing  but  few  young  cells,  and  a 
very  few  mature  detached  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium.  Somewhat  later 
an  active  development  of  cells  usually  takes  place  upon  the  surfiace,  the 
product  of  which,  when  mingled  with  the  secretion,  now  more  copiously 
and  freely  poured  out,  imparts  to  it  a  turbid,  yellowish  appearance. 
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Upon  opening  the  thorax,  if  the  finer  bronchi  be  obstructed  or 
secluded  bj  mucus,  the  lungs  evince  little  or  no  disposition  to  collapse. 
Indeed,  if  the  contraction  or  obstruction  have  attained  a  very  consid- 
erable degree,  the  lungs  bulge  forcibly  out  of  the  opened  thorax,  so  as 
almost  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  chest  was  too  small  And,  in 
point  of  £act,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  has  not  sufficed  to  accommodate 
the  lungs  without  compression  of  the  air  contained  in  them.  The  in- 
spiratory expansion  of  the  chest  has  ceased  with  death,  but  the  lungs 
have  not  been  able  to  diminish  in  a  corresponding  manner,  because  the 
obstructed  bronchi  have  not  allowed  the  air  to  escape  from  the  alveoli 
This  appearance  has  nothing  in  common  with  emphysema,  with  which 
it  is  frequently  confounded. 

Chronic  bronchial  catarrh  usually  presents  to  view  a  more  intense 
brownish  or  dirty  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  vessels  are 
dilated,  its  tissue  puffed  and  uneven,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
coherent  and  less  easily  torn.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  is  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  fibrous  longitudinal  bands  and  muscular  layer  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  are  still  more  so.  As,  simultaneously  with  this 
thickening,  the  elasticity  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  fibrous 
coat  is  lost,  and  as  the  swollen,  sodden  bronchial  muscles  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  deprived  of  their  |x>wer  of  contraction,  a  diffuse  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  consequent  upon  relaxation  of  the  bronchial  wall, 
associates  itself,  in  many  cases,  to  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  This  diffuse 
bronchial  dilatation  may  become  so  considerable  that,  upon  section,  even 
small  bronchi  gape  widely,  exhibiting  a  larger  calibre  than  the  branches 
firom  which  they  spring. 

Saccular  bronchial  dilatation,  which  is  usually  connected  with  im- 
portant changes  of  structure  in  its  surrounding  pulmonary  parenchyma, 
is  again  to  be  considered  while  treating  of  diseases  of  the  lung,  as  is  also 
emphysema,  one  of  the  common  sequelae  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 

In  many  cases  of  this  disease  there  lies  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
a  profuse  layer  of  yellowish  puriform  secretion,  containing  great  num- 
bers of  young  granulated  cells,  with  divided  nuclei,  while  in  others  it  is 
sparingly  coated  by  a  tenacious,  glairy,  semi-transparent  substance.  The 
latter  form,  in  which  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues 
is  often  very  great,  is  called  dry  catarrh  {catarrh  sec).  In  the  former 
the  copious  secretion  often  completely  fills  the  smaller  bronchi,  while  in 
the  larger  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  air,  and  is  frothy. 

The  diffuse  and  follicular  catarrhal  ulceration  which  we  have  described 
as  occurring  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  seldom  appears 
upon  that  of  the  bronchL  Reinhard^  however,  claims  constandy  to 
have  noticed  it  in  the  finest  bronchi,  when  surrounded  by  tubercular  do* 
generation  of  the  lung  substance,  and  beheves  that  the  disintegration  of 
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the  tuberculous  pulmonary  tissue  proceeds  from  this  ulceration  aa  sooo 
as  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  has  been  destroyed,  a  view  which  we  fully 
share  with  him  as  regards  infiltrated  tuberculosis  (or  cheesy  pneumcHiia). 

L  Acute  Catarrh  op  the  Trachea  and  Larger  Brokchi. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^Acute  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  greater 
bronchi  is  often  combined  with  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  that  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  More 
rarely  it  spreads  into  the  smaller  bronchi.  The  greater  its  extait^  so 
much  the  more  frequently  does  it  begin  with  shivering,  and,  in  senffltive 
persons,  perhaps  even  with  a  chill.  This  chilliness,  however,  is  rarely 
confined  to  a  single  rigor,  and  this  is  an  im|x>rtant  point  of  distinction 
between  the  onset  of  a  catarrhal  and  of  an  inflammatory  fever.  It  ofiben 
happens  that  throughout  the  whole  attack,  with  every  slight  alteration 
of  temperature,  or  upon  changing  the  linen,  and  especially  if  the  patient 
be  laid  in  a  fresh  bed,  shivering-fits  continue  to  recur.  During  the  in-, 
tervals  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  burning  beat^  without  any 
indication  from  the  thermometer  of  an  actual  increase  of  temperature. 
Added  to  this,  there  come  distressing  frontal  headache,  pulsation  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  soreness  of  the  limbs,  sensation  of  pain  in  the  joints, 
increased  upon  pressure,  constituting  "  catarrhal  rheumatic  fever." 

Should  the  appetite  fiul,  too,  and  the  tongue  become  coated,  we  even 
hear  "  gastKMatarrhal-rheumatic  fever  "  spoken  o£  It  is  very  indicative 
of  catarrhal  fever  that  the  intense  feeling  of  weakness  does  not  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  trifling  elevation  of  temperature  and  frequence  of  the 
pulse,  which  seldom  exceeds  the  number  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  beats 
per  minute.  In  children,  and  irritable  subjects,  delirium  sometimes  is 
added  to  these  symptoms,  and  in  very  rare  instances,  and  in  exceedingly 
sensitive  children,  convulsions  may  take  place.  The  mother,  and  even 
the  physician,  may  be  temporarily  alarmed  by  these  manifestations,  until 
a  profuse  flow  from  the  nose,  or  repeated  sneezing,  allays  the  dread  of  a 
commencing  disease  of  the  brain.  In  such  a  case  the  doctor,  who,  the 
lay  before,  with  a  long  face,  has  been  applying  leeches  to  the  head, 
may  find  his  position  embarrassing,  now  that  the  harmlessness  of  the 
case  has  become  obvious,  even  to  the  bystanders. 

Catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  is  not  always  attended  by 
ever,  often  running  its  course  from  beginning  to  end  without  it  In 
most  cases  of  severity  it  is  accompanied  by  per\'ertcd  sensations  along 
the  course  of  the  air-passages  and  under  the  sternum.  Hence  the  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  after  inhaling  acrid  vapor,  and  the  feeling  of  soreness 
and  burning  in  the  chest.  Not  uncommonly,  the  integument  of  the 
sternum  is  unduly  sensitive,  and  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  excitement  transmitted  to  the  skin  through  central 
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ganglia  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
The  cough  is  not  quite  so  distressing  as  that  of  catarrh  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,*  which  is  more  fully  provided  with  sensory  nerves. 
It  never  has  a  hoarse  tone  except  when  the  larynx  participates  in  the 
disease.  At  first  the  sputa  are  scanty,  or  entirely  wanting ;  afterward 
the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious ;  and,  as  the  secretion  only  pro- 
ceeds from  the  larger  bronchi,  a  few  efforts  suffice  to  cough  it  up.  The 
patients  say  that  the  ''  cough  is  loose.^  In  the  beginning  the  sputa  are 
transparent  and  viscid ;  at  a  later  period  they  are  turbid  and  yellowish. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  real  dyspnoea  in  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and 
larger  bronchi ;  or,  at  most,  there  is  but  a  slight  oppression,  and  the  pa- 
tients say  that  "  their  chest  is  stuffed  up."  A  swelling  even  of  consid- 
able  magnitude,  with  the  most  profuse  secretion,  is  incapable  of  ma- 
terially and  injuriously  diminishing  the  large  calibre  of  these  channels. 

Percussion  of  the  chest  shows  no  change  of  sound  during  catarrh  of 
the  larger  bronchi  The  vibrations  of  the  thorax,  and  its  capacity  for 
air,  remain  normal.  Auscultation,  too,  often  gives  negative  results — 
that  is,  we  hear  everywhere  the  whispering  sound  which  the  inflowing 
air  creates  at  the  points  of  division  of  the  finer  bronchi,  and  in  the  air- 
vesicles,  and  which  we  call  vesicular  respiration.  All  thought  of  the 
graver  catarrh  of  the  minuter  bronchi  may  be  excluded,  and  catarrh  of 
the  larger  tubes  is  to  be  diagnosticated  when  we  hear  vesicular  breath- 
ing alone  in  the  chest  of  a  person  suffering  from  cough  and  expecto- 
ration. When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  greater  bronchi  is  much 
swollen  at  one  circumscribed  point,  the  air,  passing  through  it  as  through 
a  reed  pipe,  produces  a  buzzing,  humming  sound  (the  sonorous  rhon- 
chus),  audible  to  the  ear  applied  to  the  thorax,  not  only  over  the  point 
of  origin,  but  beyond,  and  often  with  perceptible  vibration  of  the  tho- 
racic walls.  If  an  accumulation  of  mucus  forms  within  the  bronchi, 
the  air  sets  the  liquid  in  motion,  or  bursts  through  it,  so  that  bubbles 
are  formed  and  broken,  causing  rattling  noises,  which,  as  the  bubbles 
are  larger  here  than  they  can  be  in  the  finer  tubes,  we  call  large  moist 
i^dleSy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rdles  in  the  lesser  bronchL 

Catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  greater  bronchi,  which  we  often  hear 
called  a  *'  slight  cough  "  by  the  laity,  as  a  rule  runs  its  course  favorably, 
and  with  tolerable  rapidity.  The  fever  disappears,  when  there  has  been 
any ;  the  cough,  particularly  in  the  mornings,  brings  up  sputa  cocta, 
nowadays  called  rauco-purulcnt  homogeneous  sputum,  and  finally  sub- 
sides, the  perverted  sensation  of  the  chest  having  previously  vanished. 

*  Kothnagel  has  proved,  by  experimenting  upon  animals,  that  irritaUon  of  the 
tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  causes  coughing ;  and  has  found  that  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  in  particular  coughing-fits  may  be  excited  as  promptly  and 
of  as  severe  a  character  as  those  originating  m  the  larynx.    Other  regions  evince  a 

It  susceptibility. 
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n.  Acute  Catarrh  of  the  Smaller  Bronchl 

A.  As  it  occurs  in  tJie  Adult. — ^When  extensive,  the  disease  often 
exhibits  the  signs  of  sympathy  and  reaction  of  the  general  sjstan 
against  local  disorder,  aheadj  described  as  catarrhal  fever. 

The  minuter  bronchial  tubes  have  no  sensibility;  hence,  when  the 
catarrh  is  confined  to  these  alone,  there  is  none  of  that  feeling  of  itch- 
ing, nor  soreness,  felt  in  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchi.  The  occurrence 
of  acute  pain,  at  any  time  throughout  the  attack,  shows  the  existence  of 
a  complication*  After  a  while,  however,  pain  is  felt  at  the  points  of  in- 
sertion of  the  muscles  upon  the  chest  and  epigastric  region.  This  pro- 
ceeds finom  overstraining  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  by  whose  spasmodic, 
jerking  contractions  the  act  of  coughing  is  effected.  This  pain,  which 
is  observable  elsewhere  when  muscles  have  been  overstrained,  is  aggra- 
vated by  any  movement  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  especially  so  upon 
coughing,  and,  during  the  fit,  the  sick  man  sits  up  instinctively,  so  as  to 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  cough  is  of  hx  more  violent  charac- 
ter than  that  previously  described,  coming  on  in  long  paroxysms.  It  is 
not  "  loose,"  that  is,  the  air,  driven  from  the  pulmonary  vesicles  by  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  chest,  has  difficulty  in  clearing  the  lesser 
bronchi  of  the  secretion.  Here,  too,  at  first,  the  sputum  is  usually 
scanty ;  but  it  gradually  changes,  as  described  above,  becoming  more 
oopious.  As  the  sputum  from  the  smaller  tubes  is  unmixed  with  air,  it 
is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  in  it;  but,  owing  to  its 
tenacity,  it  retains  the  shape  of  the  tube  from  which  it  came,  and  by  its 
adhesiveness  it  clings  to  the  frothy,  lighter  secretion  from  the  larger 
bronchi,  which  is  mixed  with  air  and  floats.  Thus  the  expectoration  of 
acute  bronchial  catarrh  of  the  smaller  air-passages,  when  cast  into  water, 
forms  a  frothy  layer  upon  the  surface,  with  fine  filaments  hanging 
from  it. 

Extensive  catarrh  of  the  lesser  bronchi  is  always  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  dyspnoea.  In  adults,  however,  tliis  rarely  araomits  to  more 
than  a  somewhat  laborious,  or  impeded  respiration.  Air  enough  can 
always  reach  the  air-vesicles,  and  terror  and  sensation  of  suffocation  are 
scarcely  ever  observed.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mild  and  insignificant  distress 
caused  by  tliis  disease  in  adults,  and  the  great  danger  and  totally  differ- 
ent symptoms  to  wliich  it  gives  rise  during  childhood,  which  obliges  us 
to  describe  the  two  forms  separately.  It  is  true  tliat,  even  in  adults, 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  severe  period- 
ical dyspnoea ;  but  this  very  periodicity  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
nervous  complication,  wliich  is  causing  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  tiie 
smaller  bronchi.  The  soimd,  upon  percussion,  is  not  altered  in  this 
form  of  bronchial  catarrh,  any  more  than  in  catarrh  of  the  larger 
bronchi     Instead,  however,  of  the  sonorous  rhonchi,  sibUant  rhonchl 
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sirhisUing,  wheezing  sounds  are  heard  in  the  narrower  tubes  firom  par- 
tial thickening  of  the  mucous  membrana  When  secretion  becomes 
more  free,  rattling  sounds,  or  rdles^  are  produced,  and,  as  large  bubbles 
cannot  form  in  the  small  tubes,  the  subcr^fntant  rdles  are  heard.  In 
adults,  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  also  usually  subsides  in  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days.  The  fever  ceases,  the  cough,  the  expectoration,  and  the 
slight  dyspnoea  disappear.  In  other  cases  chronic  catarrh  remains,  but 
the  disease  rarely  is  dangerous. 

If  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  develop  in  an  old  man,  or  a  younger 
person  in  very  debihtated  condition,  and  if  it  be  accompanied  by  violent 
fever,  the  latter  assimies  an  adynamic  character,  and  symptoms  attend  it 
which  indicate  the  assimiption  of  a  ''nervous  condition"  (a  very  com- 
mon term  among  the  people).  The  sensorium  becomes  involved.  De- 
lirium or  coma  sets  in ;  we  notice  the  ominous  dryness  of  the  tongue,  a 
symptom  upon  which  we  lay  great  stress,  both  for  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. The  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  and  very  firequent ;  the  skin,  pre- 
viously dry,  flows  with  sweat ;  rattling  noises  arise  in  the  chest  (whidi 
may  be  coarse  or  fine,  according  as  they  occur  in  the  greater  or  smaller 
bronchi),  but  which  do  not  cease  after  coughing.  At  last  the  sound  of 
still  larger  bubbles,  tracheal  rdleSj  can  be  heard  even  at  a  distance. 
This  gurgling  (kochen)  in  the  chest,  which  has  also  been  called  the 
**  death-rattle,"  and  during  which  the  patient  usually  Hes  imconsdous, 
indicates  the  approaching  end.  The  older  physicians  applied  the  term 
**  pneumonia  notha"  to  attacks  occiuring  in  marasmic  subjects,  and 
which,  originating  usually  in  chronic  disease,  rapidly  progressed  to  a 
fiatal  termination.  Here  the  patient,  in  a  few  days,  succumbs  to  a  sim- 
ple bronchial  catarrh ;  and  it  is  not  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  malady, 
but  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient,  which  leads  to  the  danger. 
In  old  or  enfeebled  persons  there  is  no  disease,  especially  no  inflammar 
tory  one,  which  may  not  threaten  life.  Fever,  with  its  constant  symp- 
tom of  elevated  temperature,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  is  augment- 
ed combustion,  or  greatly  accelerated  consumption  of  tissue,  rapidly 
oonsimies  the  scanty  renmant  of  vital  force  which  yet  exists  in  these 
cases.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  any  of  these  symptoms.  They  are 
repeated  in  exaMy  the  same  manner,  wherever  a  febrile  disorder  is  con- 
suming the  organism,  and  the  physician  does  well  in  promising  to  the 
non-professional  in  these  cases  ''that  he  can  save  the  patient  if '  nervous ' 
(typhoid)  symptoms  do  not  arise."  For  hours  and  days  before  the  end 
the  function  of  the  brain  is  disturbed,  its  nutrition  being  vitiated  by 
overcharge  of  the  blood  with  excrementitial  products.  The  tongue  be- 
comes dry,  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  body  causing  an  increased 
evaporation  from  the  surface. 

In  almost  all  acute  diseases,  the  pulse,  toward  the  end,  becomes 
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small,  irre^^ular,  and  scaroelj  to  be  counted.  In  nearly  all,  too,  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  are  paralyzed,  the  skin  becomes  relaxed,  and  covered 
by  profuse  perspiration — the  death-sweat  The  bronchi,  too,  are  pro- 
vided with  muscular  fibre ;  the  discharge  of  the  secretion,  which  fills 
them,  depends  materially  upon  their  contraction.  If,  too,  these  muscles 
are  palsied  with  the  others,  the  secretion  accumulates.  (Edema  of  the 
lung  supervenes  (see  oedema  of  the  lung),  the  palsied  bronchi  (not  the 
palsied  lung,  as  is  often  said)  having  lost  all  power  to  expel  their  cozi- 
tents,  and  thus  finally  the  symptoms  of  suffocative  effusion  arise^  whidi 
we  have  depicted  above. 

A  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  which,  as  shown  above,  of  itself  relaxes 
the  muscular  clement  of  the  bronchi,  must,  of  course,  aggravate  the  peril 
in  pneumonia  notha,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  febrile  brondiial 
catarrh  in  a  marasmic  subject. 

B.  Acute  Catarrh  of  the  Smaller  bronchi  in  Children. — 'WTiile 
bronchial  catarrh  of  adults  is  a  mild  complaint,  devoid  of  danger,  and 
only  perilous  to  old  people  on  account  of  the  accompanying  fever,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  diseases  of  childhood  from  causes  purely 
physical  Let  us  first  consider  that  intense  form  of  catarrh  to  which  a 
great  number  of  children  fell  victims,  especially  during  the  period  of  den- 
tition, and  which  may  be  called  capillary  bronchitis  provided  that  this 
expression  shall  not  be  understood  to  mean  a  process  differing  essen- 
tially from  catarrh,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  of  disease  hitherto 
described. 

Sometimes  the  disease  commences  with  the  symptoms  of  a  catarrh 
of  the  greater  bronchi,  apparently  slight  and  free  of  danger;  but,  the 
further  it  descends  into  the  smaller  and  finer  canals,  so  much  the  more 
hinderance  is  there  set  up  against  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  air-vesicles. 
It  is  not  limited  in  this  case  to  that  slight  feeling  of  indisposition  which 
adults  experience  in  this  disorder,  but  the  feeling  of  oppression  arises, 
and  that  nameless  dread  which  always  accompanies  imperfect  oxygena- 
tion and  repressed  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  same  restlessness, 
the  same  violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  same  desperation  which  we 
have  described  in  croup,  are  presented  by  a  child,  the  tips  of  whose 
bronchi  are  contracted  or  closed  by  bronchial  catarrh.  As  soon  as  we 
enter  the  chamber,  and  while  still  far  from  the  bed,  we  hear  the  whis- 
tling, wheezing  noise  which  the  air  j)roduces  as  it  is  driven  through 
the  constricted  canals.  It  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  whistling  of  croup;  as  we  dis- 
tinctly hear  that,  it  does  not  proceed  from  one  narrowed  tube,  but  from 
many.  If  we  husband  the  strength  of  the  child  and  do  not  beset  it 
with  blood-letting  and  emetics,  its  strenuous  exertion  may  often  long 
remain  adequate  to  the  task  of  inhaling  a  proper  supply  of  air  to  the 
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air-vesicles.  As  the  glottis  is  dosed,  the  contents  of  the  thorax  com- 
pressed, the  outflow  of  the  jugulars  restrained  in  this  as  in  everj  other 
cough,  the  countenance  becomes  red,  and  even  bluish,  during  the  cough* 
Lag-fits,  which  are  exceedingly  violent  and  distressing,  seldom  bringing 
up  any  secretion,  and  which,  even  then,  is  not  ejected,  but  is  swallowed 
by  the  child.  Excepting  during  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  the  color  of 
the  hioe  remains  normal  But,  as  the  disease  goes  on  (often  through 
fault  of  the  physician),  if  the  child,  either  from  exhaustion  of  its  strength 
and  inability  to  make  further  and  adequate  muscular  effort,  can  no 
longer  draw  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  through  the  obstructed 
bronchi  into  the  air-vesicles,  or  else  because  the  obstruction  has  so  in- 
creased that  many  of  the  tubes  have  become  totally  impervious  to  air, 
the  picture  changes.  The  previously  full  pulse  now  becomes  small,  the 
hot  skin  cool,  the  reddened  countenance  pale,  the  terror  turns  into 
stupor,  and  the  well-known  manifestations  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning 
arise. 

The  first  threatening  of  danger  is  not  difficult  to  recognize,  if  we 
pay  attention  to  the  following  points :  As  long  as  the  epigastriimi  and 
the  hypochondria  remain  prominent,  air  enough  reaches  the  vesicles. 
If^  however,  instead  of  this,  we  see,  at  each  inspiration,  that  the  jugular 
and  epigastric  regions  sink  in,  and  that  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  inward, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  the  air  in  the  vesicles  is  being  rarefied  upon 
inspiration  (as  no  new  air  can  reach  it),  and  that  the  respiratory  function 
is  being  imperfectly  performed.  A  symptom  of  imperfect  inspiration 
of  quite  as  much  importance,  and  hitherto  too  little  appreciated,  or  else 
fi&lsely  interpreted,  is  the  prominence  of  the  supra  and  infra  clavicular 
r^ons,  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  respiratory  movement  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  thorax.  It  often  attracts  the  attention  of  the  mother  sooner 
than  that  of  the  physician,  that  a  child,  during  its  illness,  has  ''  got  too 
high  a  breast"  We  must  avoid  confounding  the  permanent  inspiratory 
expansion  of  the  air-vesicles,  to  which  this  appearance  is  due,  with  vesic- 
ular emphysema.  In  this  case  the  vesicles  remain  permaiieatly  in  a 
state  of  expansion,  such  as  they  would  attain  normally  at  the  height  of 
inspiration.  In  emphysema  they  are  abnormally  distended^  and  it  is 
curious  that  two  such  different  conditions  should  hitherto  have  been  so 
often  confoimded  with  one  another.  The  manner  in  which  the  perma- 
nent inspiratory  expansion  of  the  vesicles  takes  place  seems  difficult  of 
explanation  upon  a  mere  superficial  glance  at  the  mechanism  of  respi- 
ration. We  are  tempted  to  assume  that  the  obstruction  in  the  finer 
bronchi,  which  could  be  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  inspiratory 
musdes,  should  be  still  more  readily  conquered  by  forced  expiration ; 
since,  as  daily  experience  teaches,  we  are  able  to  expel  our  breath  vTith 
greater  force  than  is  required  to  draw  it  in,  or,  as  the  physiologists  ex- 
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press  it,  the  pressure  of  expiration  is  greater  than  the  inspiratory  pres- 
sure. But,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  action  of  forced  expiration,  and  the 
condition  of  the  ling  in  intense  and  extensive  farondiitis,  the  matter 
assumes  a  different  aspect  In  forced  expiration  we  press  the  dia- 
phragm upward  by  energetic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  musdes,  and 
thus  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  lungs.  This  pressure  acts 
as  well  upon  the  air-vesicles  as  upon  the  contracted  bronchial  tubea 
The  former  cannot  be  cleared  by  the  pressure,  as  this  very  pressure 
doses  their  outiets.  Even  when  removed  from  the  body,  we  are  unable 
to  Himinifih  the  volume  of  such  a  lung  by  squeezing  it  I  have  been  led 
to  this  simple  explanation,  by  frequent  observation  that,  in  this  class  of 
patients  every  expiration  is  fordbly  effected  by  means  of  the  musdes  of 
the  abdomen,  the  sibilant  rhonchus  alone  being  audible  at  the  time. 
If  we  lay  the  ear  upon  the  thorax,  we  hear  nothing  but  that  disseminated 
abilant  rhonchus.  Air  enters  in  too  small  quantity,  and,  above  all,  too 
rilowly  to  give  rise  to  the  whispering  friction-sound  which  we  call 
vesicular  murmur.  Where  it  exists  it  is  overborne  by  the  whistling 
soimds.  Aftcn^^ard  wc  hear  the  wide-spread  fine  rattie,  of  minute  bub- 
bles (subcrepitant  rdles). 

C.  Sro7ichial  Catarrh  of  the  NeuD^om, — New-bom  children  very 
often  contract  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages,  prindpally  from  inef- 
fident  protection  against  chilling  during  washing  and  bathing,  etc. 
The  symptoms  of  it  have  hardly  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
disease  described  above,  although  the  malady  is  exactiy  the  same. 
The  complaint  is  almost  always  mistaken  by  unphysiological  phy- 
sicians, and  regarded  as  an  "  organic  affection  of  tiie  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  child  is  fortunate  in  dj-ing  so  soon."  In  such 
cases  children  have  sneezed  a  few  times,  have  perhaps  coughed  a  littie, 
otherwise  appear  well,  and  often  inclined  to  sleep.  The  parents  rejoice 
over  their  quiet,  contented  babe;  they  do  not  notice  that  it  only 
breathes  superficially.  The  physician  is  not  called  in,  or,  if  he  comes, 
he  finds  no  occasion  to  take  account  of  the  breathing;  but  a  great 
change  comes  over  the  child,  usually  with  suddenness.  Tlie  face  be- 
comes pale,  or,  together  with  the  whole  body,  clianges  to  an  ashy  hue ; 
the  nose  grows  peaked,  the  eyes  dull,  tiie  arms  and  legs  hang  down 
inertly.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  is  lowered,  and  unequal ;  an 
acute  cyanosis  is  diagnosticated,  an  imhappy  conception,  wherein  ex- 
treme vascular  engorgement  is  confounded  with  the  condition  which 
imparts  the  bluish  hue  to  the  lips  of  the  dying,  and  which  is  really 
owing  to  the  beginning  of  that  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  discharge 
of  thdr  contents  into  ikiQ  capillaries  and  veins  which  we  always  find 
poet  mortem^ 

The  explanation  of  these  symptoms  is  easy.     As  long  as  onl^ 
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^'  snuffles ''  and  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchi  exist,  the  iUness  is  indeed 
trifling.  By-and-bj  the  catarrh  spreads  to  the  finer  bronchial  tubes. 
These,  very  small  by  nature,  are  easily  dosed.  The  as  yet  imdeveloped 
child  is  unable  to  make  powerful  efforts  to  overcame  the  obstruction. 
There  is  no  rhonchus  sibilans,  which  otherwise  would  occur,  to  afford  a 
diagnostic  mark.  Nor  does  the  child  cough  as  often  as  an  older  one 
would  do,  for  a  portion  only  of  a  cough  is  involuntary;  the  other 
part  is  volimtarily  made  in  order  to  remove  impediments  to  respiration. 
Experience  has  not  yet  taught  the  child  this  art,  and  so  the  S3rmptoms 
of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  arise  both  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  as 
soon  as  the  minuter  bronchial  tubes  become  involved  in  the  catarrh. 
In  the  bodies  of  such  children,  we  often  find  the  air-vesicles  coHapsed, 
to  which  the  obstructed  bronchi  led.  (Atelectasis,  see  disease  of  the 
lung.  Chap.  U.)  The  described  symptoms,  however,  are  just  as  capable 
of  occurring  without  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as 
carbonic-acid  poisoning,  is  a  consequence  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  making  the  baby  cry  or  vomit^  and  thus  bring- 
ing about  energetic  respiratory  movements,  fresh  air  once  more  enters 
the  lung.  The  carbonio«cid  poisoning  vanishes,  the  symptoms  of  palsy 
cease,  and  as  the  heart  now  contracts  again  with  vigor,  blood  anew 
streams  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  and  into  the  empty  heart 
Circulation  is  re-established,  and  with  it  normal  color  and  warmth  return 
to  the  skin. 

The  attacks  are  very  apt  to  recur.  It  may  not  be  possible  a  second 
time  to  render  the  air-passages  pervious,  and  the  children  may  perish  in 
a  subsequent  seizure.  If  the  autopsy  be  conducted  without  care  or 
science,  the  cause  of  death  often  remains  concealed,  unless  accompanied 
by  extensive  atelectasis ;  since  an  accurate  examination  of  the  bronchi 
is  not  attempted,  the  more  ordinary  symptoms  of  bronchitis  not  having 
been  observed  during  life. 

nX  Chbonic  Bronchial  Catabbh. 

The  symptoms  which  we  have  ascribed  as  belonging  to  acute  bron- 
chial catarrh  are  only  slightly  modified  in  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
an  extensively  prevalent  disease.  The  seat  of  the  affection  is  not  usu- 
ally confined  to  solitary  portions  of  the  bronchial  mucoiis  membrane,  as 
in  the  acute  form,  but  the  anatomical  changes  given  above  reach  from 
the  trachea,  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  development,  into  the  ramifica- 
tions. 

The  disease  almost  always  develops  from  a  frequently  relapsing  and 
protracted  catarrh,  which  has  habitually  recurred  every  spring  and  hJL 
At  first,  during  the  summer,  the  patients  remain  exempt,  until,  finally, 
the  symptoms  become  perennial,  although  somewhat  moderated  in  in- 
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ttnisit y.  The  most  \dolcnt  distress  arises  from  that  form  of  the  disease 
ill  which  a  gray  tenacious  secretion  lies  upon  the  mucous  membrane^ 
which  is  particularly  swollen  in  such  cases,  while  chronio  bronchia 
catarrh,  with  more  copious  and  more  liquid  yellow  secretion,  oocasiona 
comparatively  slight  trouble.  In  the  former  variety  (catarrh  sec  of 
£,aenn€c)y  it  is  the  protracted  and  tormenting  coughingHspells  (due  to 
the  toughness  of  the  secretion,  and  its  situation  in  the  smaller  broDchial 
tubes)  which  are  the  chief  source  of  suffering  to  the  patient.  During 
these  paroxysms  of  coughing,  the  interruption  to  the  current  of  the 
jugulars  causes  them  to  swell  greatly,  the  countenance  becomes  dark- 
red  and  bluish,  the  (*yes  weep,  the  nose  drips,  ^'  the  head  seems  as  if 
about  to  split,''  and  is  spasmodically  grasped  by  the  patient  with  both 
hands.  Not  unfrcriuently  the  veins,  distended  by  constant  coughing-fita, 
remain  varicose,  even  where  there  is  no  emphysema,  and  thick  blue  ves- 
sels show  themselves  on  the  check  and  alse  nasL  An  attack  of  cough- 
ing, of  great  violence,  frequently  terminates  in  retching  or  vomiting, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  pressed  out  by  the  contracted  ab- 
dominal muscles. 

Pennanent  dyspnoea  is  much  more  common  in  this  disease  than  id 
acute  catarrh,  since  in  this  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  thickened  and 
Hwollcn,  and  thus  offers  greater  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air. 
Wlien,  as  often  happens,  an  acute  attack  of  bronchial  irritation  sets  in 
U|M)n  a  chronic  catarrh,  the  dyspnoea  becomes  much  aggravated,  the 
afft*eti()n  receives  the  name  of  humid  asthma.  After  a  short  walk  in  a 
{%Mj  dry  atmosphere,  which  seems  particularly  hurtful  to  such  invalids, 
tlify  often  remain  for  weeks  in  the  most  miserable  condition,  obliged 
(HUiHtantly  to  sit  upright,  and  to  pass  even  the  entire  night  in  an  arm- 
chair, iu  ortliir  to  aid  the  exj>ansion  of  the  chest  as  much  as  possible. 

lu  (H)nse(|uence  of  the  dyspnoea  and  of  the  continuous  and  im- 
iiuMl(*rat()  <^VlTlion  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  induced  by  it,  the  latter 
luuniiiu*.  hypt'rtrophied.  Tliis  hypertrophy  is  most  marked  in  the  stemo- 
(iltudo-iuastoid  muscles  and  in  the  scaleni,  wliich  stand  out  upon  the 
iiocilv  Ukii  Hi  mng  cords.  Like  other  hypertrophied  muscles,  those  of  the 
ntipirulory  apparatus  are  constantly  in  a  condition  of  moderate  contrao 
(idii;  and  (just  as  locksmiths  or  blacksmiths  and  the  like  habitually 
iiarry  thrir  arms  slightly  flexed,  instead  of  letting  them  hang  loosely), 
HO  iu  chiHuuc.  bronchial  catarrh,  the  chest  is  as  it  were  drawn  up  toward 
tlu^  lii'ad  by  tht\so  muscles.  The  neck  seems  shorter  and  thicker,  the 
I'lu'Mt  nuno  (Hmvc^x;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  diagnosticating  the 
i'.oiinihi-Jitioii  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs  from  these  symptoms  alone, 
although  tho  complication  is  common  enough. 

Saui'tiiuos,  during  long-protracted  and  severe  exacerbations  of  bron- 
i^hial  (uiiunh,  tho  jugular  veins  become  distended,  cyanosis  appears,  and 
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Dot  unfrequentlj  there  is  general  dropsy.  As  both  cyanosis  and  dropsy 
vanish  as  the  attack  subsides,  and  the  jugulars  become  unloaded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  sjrmptoms  were  ^really  due  to  the  catarrh 
itself^  and  not  to  any  complication.  Their  occiurence  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  account  for,  if  we  can  only  prove  to  ourselves  that  patients, 
the  calibre  of  whose  bronchial  tubes  is  considerably  reduced,  always 
contract  their  abdominal  muscles  during  the  act  of  expiration.  Thus,  as 
the  exit  of  the  air  from  the  vesicles  through  the  narrow  tubes  is  slow, 
a  considerable  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  blood  within  the  thorax, 
and  the  flow  of  blood  thither  from  the  rest  of  the  body  is  retarded. 
Hereafter,  when  treating  of  emphysema,  we  shall  show  that  bronchial 
catarrh  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  cyanosis  and  dropsy  in  that 
disease. 

Alteration  in  the  percussion-sound,  if  it  exist  in  chrom'c  bronchial 
catarrh,  is  never  on  account  of  the  disease  itself,  but  is  due  to  emphy* 
sema,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  its  sequelae.  Upon  auscultation,  we 
often  hear  the  sibilant  rhonchus,  more  rarely  the  sonorous  rhonchus,  in 
other  cases  small,  moist  rdles  (subcrepitant  rdles).  At  the  same  time 
there  may  be  normal  vesicular  respiration,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
when  many  of  the  bronchioles  are  occluded,  the  respiration  is  feeble ; 
and  again,  where  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  diminished, 
but  has  not  closed  the  bronchioles,  thus  increasing  the  difference  be- 
tween their  calibre  and  the  capacity  of  the  air-vesicles,  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  sharper. 

Few  patients  ever  recover  from  this  malady,  yet  to  very  few  does  it 
ever  endanger  life.  The  old  man's  cough  has  become  proverbial,  and, 
indeed,  these  patients  may  attain  a  very  great  age  ere  they  succumb  to 
pneimionia  notha,  or  other  intercurrent  malady.  In  other  cases  they 
die  of  the  secondary  disorders  of  the  pulmonary  substance  which  result 
from  chronic  catarrh.  (See  article  on  emphysema  and  interstitial  pneu- 
monia.) A  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  "  catarrh  sec,"  with 
its  more  or  less  tough,  scanty  mucous  secretion,  is  presented  by  the 
variety  of  bronchial  catarrh  attended  by  copious  secretion,  and  often 
oalled  bronchial  blenorrhoea,  or  bronchorrhoea.  In  this  form  the  sputum 
18  in  coherent  masses,  which,  more  or  less  mixed  with  air,  do  not  sink 
in  water.  Sometimes  a  pound  or  more  of  this  yellowish  secretion,  full 
of  young  cells,  is  coughed  up  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  winter  it  is 
profrise ;  in  simmier  it  usually  diminishes  in  quantity. 

The  secretion  being  less  adhesive,  and  hence  more  easy  of  expecto- 
ration, the  cough  is  not  so  persistent  and  distressing  as  in  the  '^  dry 
catarrh.*'  The  dyspnoea,  too,  generally  is  slighter,  the  more  common 
seat  of  bronchorrhoea  being  in  the  larger  tubes,  and  its  tendency  being 
rather  to  produce  dilliise  dilatation  of  the  finer  bronchi   It  is  only  when 
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an  acute  attack  supenrenes  upon  the  duonic  one  that  tfaoe  is  mudi 
djapnoea,  which  then  depends  upon  the  amount  of  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes. 

During  these  exacerbations  the  cell-production  goes  oa  with  less 
activity,  so  that  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  surface  is  reduced  in  quan- 
tity. This  causes  the  patient  to  imagine  that  the  expect(x«tion  has 
become  ^  tight,  and  must  be  loosened,"  a  view  in  which,  here  and  there, 
the  doctors  participate,  who,  upon  increase  of  the  dyspnoea,  with  arrest 
of  secretion,  forthwith  diving  into  their  arsenal  of  expectorants,  com- 
pose a  recipe  of  the  most  heterogeneous  substances. 

Upon  auscultation,  in  this  form  of  chronic  bronchitis,  we  sometimes 
hear  the  coarse  rhonchi,  sometimes  coarser,  or  finer  rdles. 

This  disease,  too,  upon  the  whole,  is  wonderfully  well  borne.  The 
patients  not  unfrequently  attain  an  advanced  age  ere  pituitary  catarrh, 
phthisis  pituitosus,  develops  from  blennorrhcea  of  the  bronchi.  While 
the  dry  catarrh  is  more  prone  to  the  production  of  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  the  tendency  of  bronchorrhcea  is  to  cause  bronchiectasis.  The 
patients  more  frequently  die  of  acute  intercurrent  disorders  than  of  ex- 
haustion through  the  persistence  and  abundance  of  the  dischaige. 

The  general  characteristics  of  chronic  bronchorrhoea  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  nor  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  much  modified  by  diffuse 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  as  to  enable  us  to  recognize  this  complication 
with  certainty.  Sometimes,  however,  the  i)eculiar  nature  of  the  sputa 
warrants  our  forming  a  diagnosis  at  least  of  its  probable  existence. 
Experience  has  taught  that,  as  long  as  the  brondii  retain  their  normal 
calibre,  the  secretion  of  their  mucous  membrane  seldom  undergoes 
putrefactive  decomposition,  while  in  the  diffuse  and  sacculated  bronchi- 
ectasis it  very  often  becomes  putrid.  The  fact  that  the  contents  of  a 
sacculated  bronchus  frequently  putrefy,  far  more  frequently,  indeed, 
than  the  contents  of  a  tuberculous  cavity,  is  a  matter  for  our  future 
consideration. 

That  the  secretion  formed  in  tubes  which  have  become  difiiisely  en- 
larged should  also  show  an  increased  tendency  to  putrescence  would 
seem  to  indicate,  with  some  plausibility,  that  besides  the  ciliary  motion 
and  the  cough  (which  appears  to  have  little  effect  in  clearing  the  minuter 
bronchi),  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles  also  plays  a  part  in  ex- 
pectoration, so  that  palsy  of  these  muscles,  which,  imdoubtedly,  is  one 
of  the  main  ca.ises  of  dilatation  in  the  tubes,  also  favors  stagnation,  and 
consequent  putrescence  of  the  secretion  which  they  contain.  If,  then, 
the  copious  puriform  sputa  hitherto  ejected  become  unusually  liquid ;  if 
both  sputa  and  the  breath  of  the  patient  begin  to  emit  a  penetrating 
stench ;  if  the  more  solid  components  of  the  sputa  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  and  there  form  a  greenish-yellow  sediment,  being  no  longer 
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held  in  suspension  by  the  decomposed  mucus,  which  has  lost  its  tenacity ; 
li,  finally,  we  find  in  the  sputum  a  few  inspissated  whitish,  cheesy  plugs, 
of  particularly  evil  odor,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  bronchiectasis 
with  great  confidence.  The  microscopic  examination  of  this  sputum, 
which,  curiously  enough,  is  often  less  ofiensive  in  the  vessel  than  at  the 
moment  of  its  ejection,  shows  it  to  consist  in  part  of  young,  well-pre* 
served  ceUs,  in  part  of  cells  in  a  state  of  flatty  metamorphosis,  with 
some  masses  of  detritus,  an  appearance  which  is  found  elsewhere,  where 
pus  cells  have  long  lain  stagnant  Not  uncommonly,  too,  we  find  very 
delicately-shaped  objects  in  the  cheesy  masses,  tufts  of  fine  needles, 
whidi  prove,  upon  employment  of  ether,  eta,  to  be  fiat-ciystals  (marga- 
rine and  stearine),  and  which  are  observed  in  the  sputa  of  gangrene  of 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  that  of  bronchial  dilatation.  Absolutely  certain 
diagnosis,  however,  of  one  form  or  other  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
(of  whose  differential  diagnosis  we  shall  treat  hereafter),  cannot  by  any 
means  be  established  by  the  character  of  the  sputa.  In  some  instances, 
as  has  been  proved  by  Travbe^  the  bronchial  secretion  takes  on  a  similar 
character,  without  the  existence  of  any  bronchiectasis.  This  putre&ctive 
decomposition  of  the  bronchial  contents  often  has  a  very  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  wall  of  the  tube,  and  the  adjacent  parenchyma  of  the 
lung.  In  treating  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  we  shall  find  that  this 
putrescence  of  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  one  of  its  most 
common  exciting  causes.  In  other  instances,  which,  indeed,  are  even 
more  common,  it  results  in  the  development  about  the  bronchus,  or  even 
throughout  an  entire  pulmonary  lobe,  of  an  extensive  pneumonia,  with 
a  soft,  easily-liquefjring  exudation. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  simple  acute  bronchial  catarrh 
and  catarrh  of  the  larynx  is  easy.  Hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
cough  always  indicates  the  latter,  and  that  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  extended  to  the  vocal  chords. 

The  points  of  distinction  between  acute  bronchial  catarrh  and  acute 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  can  be  discussed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage after  we  have  studied  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  th^  lung.  For  the  present,  we  shall  merely  indicate  a  few 
important  diagnostic  points,  which  we  already  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  while  detailing  the  course  and  progress  of  the  disease. 

1.  Simple  acute  bronchial  catarrh  is  never  accompanied  by  darting 
pain  in  the  side.  The  only  painful  sensation  proper  to  it  is  a  feeling  of 
soreness  and  burning  in  the  chest,  and  sensibility  at  the  points  of  inser 
tion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  thorax.  When  other  pain; 
arise,  complications  always  exist 

2.  Acute  bronchial  catanii,  of  itself,  never  changes  the  sound  of 
percussion,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  physical  signs  which  indicate 
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oondensation  of  the  parenchjina  of  the  lung  exdude  simple  catanli 
from  the  diagnosis. 

3.  It  is  true  that  acute  bronchial  catarrh  may  b^in  with  a  violent 
rigor,  but,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  tendency  shows  itself  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  chilliness.  Hence,  when  we  find  an  asthenic  fever 
without  pain  in  the  side,  without  bloody  sputa,  and  apparently  with 
none  but  catarrhal  symptoms,  yet,  if  the  attack  have  commenced  wiUi 
but  a  single  rigor,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  diagnosticating^  a 
pneumonia  notha,  or,  as  we  now  say  "  nervous  influenza  "  (typhoid  in- 
fluenza), lest  autopsy  should  bring  to  light  a  pneumonia  which  would 
have  been  recognized,  had  the  single  rigor  been  properly  considered 
and  the  patient  been  more  accurately  auscultated. 

In  their  appropriate  chapters  we  shall  explain  the  mode  of  distin- 
guishing  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  with  scanty  secretion  and  great  dys- 
pnoea, from  nervous  asthma,  and  shall  give  the  diagnostic  points  between 
pituitary  phthisis  and  tuberculous  phthisis.' 

Pkognosis. — The  danger  of  bronchitis  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient  In  early  life,  the  younger  the  child,  the  smaller 
the  bronchi,  so  much  the  more  perilous  is  the  disease.  In  adults,  it 
scarcely  ever  threatens  life,  excepting  among  old  persons,  where  it 
again  becomes  a  dangerous  disorder,  especially  if  accompanied  by  fever. 

The  gravest  symptoms  are  those  indicative  of  impeded  oxygenation 
m  the  air-vesicles.  The  most  \dolent  cough,  the  most  intense  restless- 
ness, an  immense  purulent  expectoration,  and  all  other  symptoms  of 
the  acute  and  chronic  form,  are  of  far  less  significance  tlian  the  first 
token  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid.  Never  forget  that  life  is  not  really 
threatened  until  such  symptoms  arise.  This  reflection  vnU.  form  the 
best  safeguard  against  over-active  treatment  of  children  \vith  capillary 
bronchitis.  As  long  as  the  pulse  remains  full  and  the  countenance 
ruddy,  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 

Treatment — PropJiylaxis, — Upon  this  head  we  refer  to  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  prophylaxis  against  laryngeal  catarrh.  Cautious 
habituation  to  change  of  temj^erature,  cold  washing,  cold  baths,  are  as 
commendable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Indication  as  to  Cause. — ^Tliis  demands  consideration  both  of  the 
predisposing  and  of  the  exciting  cause.  As  some  of  the  causes  of 
catarrh  are  unknown,  and  as  others  cannot  be  allayed,  tlie  indlcatio 
catisaliSj  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  met ;  while,  in  other  instances,  care- 
ful  regard  to  kno>vn  exciting  agents  is  rewarded  by  the  best  results. 

This  applies,  above  all,  to  the  general  tendency  to  catarrli,  and 
especially  to  bronchial  catarrh,  engendered  by  scrofula,  and  rachitis. 
There  are  many  pigeon-breasted,  big-headed  children,  \vith  open  fon- 
tanellc,  enlarged  epiphyses,  retarded  dentition,  and  flabby  skin,  which 
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flaps  like  a  pair  of  loose  breeches  against  their  bones,  who  for  months 
suffer  from  bronchial  catarrh,  and  who  are  often  supposed  to  be  tuber- 
culous. Expectorants  and  derivatives  are  useless  here ;  but  if  we  place 
such  children  upon  a  well-selected  diet,  giving  them  milk  and  under- 
done meat,  if  we  prescribe  cod-liver  oil  and  salt  baths,  the  results  are 
often  brilliant  The  children  recover,  and  nothing  but  the  pigeon- 
breast  remains  to  recall  to  mind  the  serious  illness  of  childhood. 
Again,  we  have  found  the  malady  to  be  a  very  common  one  in  ad- 
vanced life,  but  particularly  so  among  a  class  of  people  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  "  high  livers,"  who  drink  freely  of  wine,  sit  all  day,  assim- 
ilating much  material,  and  consuming  but  little;  with  haemorrhoids  and 
a  voluminous  paunch,  who  evince  a  great  tendency  to  chronic  affections 
of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  to  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  It  were  folly  to 
confine  such  a  person  to  his  room,  and  set  him  to  taking  Seltzeb-watei 
and  milk,  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  senega.  Let  him  rather  institute  a 
proper  proportion  between  assimilation  and  consumption  of  nutriment, 
cause  him  to  take  exercise,  forbid  spirituous  liquors,  and  set  him  upon  a 
sparing  vegetable  diet.  Finally,  let  a  patient  of  this  class  betake  him- 
self to  Marienbad,  Karlsbad,  or  Eassengen.  In  such  cases,  but  only  in 
cases  like  them,  the  alkaline  chalybeates  have  a  beneficial  effect,  not 
upon  the  cough  alone,  and  other  sjrmptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  bronchi, 
but  upon  the  corpulence  and  the  hsemorrhoids. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  mechanical  obstacles  at  the  mitral  valve, 
which  imp>ede  the  venous  circulation  of  the  bronchi,  sometimes  admit 
of  palliation.  When  the  catarrh  dex)ends  upon  insufficience  of  the 
mitral,  the  action  of  digitalis  is  uncertain,  but  its  effect  is  very  evident, 
where  the  hyperaemia  is  due  to  its  contraction.  In  the  latter  case,  bj 
retarding  the  action  of  the  heart,  time  is  afforded  to  the  auricle  to  dis- 
charge its  entire  contents  into  the  ventricle,  the  engorgement  of  the 
pulmonary  vein  subsides,  and  with  it  the  bronchial  catarrh  to  which  it 
has  given  rise. 

Bronchial  catarrh,  caused  by  the  collateral  fluxion  to  the  lung  in 
malarious  fever,  requires  quinina  The  collateral  fluxion  into  the  bron- 
chial arteries,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  dropsical  effusion  upon  th(* 
abdominal  aorta,  may  demand  tapping ;  the  more  so,  as  the  diaphragm 
which  in  these  cases  is  pushed  upward  into  the  chest,  compresses  a 
portion  of  the  lung.  After  having  once  witnessed  the  striking  ameliora- 
tion effected  by  tapping,  perhaps  even  the  complete  subsidence  of  a 
bronchial  catarrh,  which  a  few  days  before  was  the  patient's  most  griev- 
ous affliction,  we  shall  never  permit  any  case  of  catarrh  whatever  to  be 
aggravated  by  collateral  fluxion,  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  abdom- 
inal aorta  by  accumulated  fecal  matter  or  by  gas,  the  removal  of  which 
is  still  more  easy.    A  teaspoonfiil  of  the  pulvis  HquiritiaB  compositus, 
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taken  morning  and  evening  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  daily  alidne 
evacuation,  is  a  remedy  much  praised  by  the  patient^  and  readily  taken. 

If  the  cause  be  a  direct  irritant  to  which  we  know  the  mucous  mem' 
branes  are  daily  exposed  in  certain  trades  or  avocations,  the  causal  indi* 
cation  cannot  be  met,  as  these  patients  are  not  usually  in  posLtian  to 
give  up  their  occupations,  and  to  avoid  these  noxious  agents.  As  we 
have  explained  above,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  is  undoubtedly  exacer- 
bated if  the  patients  subject  themselves  to  the  action  of  very  cold,  dry 
air.  We  should  bear  this  knowledge  conscientiously  in  mind,  and 
make  the  patient  keep  his  room  for  weeks  or  months  during  a  cold  win- 
ter, and  establish  a  uniform  temperature  in  his  chamber.  Experience 
demands  our  recourse  to  this  procedure  all  the  more,  as  patients  with 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bronchi,  after  suffering  an  intercurrent  acute 
attack,  often  indulge  in  the  idle  hope  that  the  disease  just  passed  away 
has  had  some  critical  influence  upon  the  chronic  evil,  and  that  they  now 
cough  much  less,  and  are  much  less  oppressed  about  the  chest,  than 
before. 

Their  error  becomes  e\ddent  as  soon  as  they  expose  themselves  anew 
to  the  air.  Chronic  bronchial  catarrhs,  which  have  arisen  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  a  severe  climate,  require,  where  circumstances  permit,  a  change 
of  abode.  Let  the  patient  avoid  the  winter — that  is,  send  him,  dining 
the  cold  season,  into  some  milder  climate.  During  spring  and  autunm 
advise  residence  in  some  peculiarly-sheltered  place,  Baden-Baden,  Wies- 
baden, Soden,  etc.,  or  in  the  highly-oxygenated  atmosphere  of  the  pine- 
woods,  in  which  convenient  accommodations  have  long  been  established 
for  the  "pine-needle-bath  institutions."  As  a  rule,  high  dry  places  are 
more  suitable  for  the  catarrlms  pituitosus,  while  we  must  send  patients 
who  suffer  from  the  dry  catarrh  to  the  wooded  coasts,  or  to  promenade 
upon  the  salt-works.  In  epidemic  catirrh,  the  cause  cannot  be  ob- 
viated. 

Indication  in  Treating  the  Disease. — Even  tlie  mighty  bleeders 
of  the  school  of  JBoxdllaud^  who  make  little  of  a  pcund  or  two  of 
blood,  claim  nothing  for  blood-letting  in  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  T^t  us  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  lest  we  be  induced  to  bleed  at 
tiie  sight  of  severe  infantile  dyspnoea,  from  hj-pencmia,  and  sweUing  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane;  and  let  us  also  remember  that  the 
danger  from  the  so^alled  capillary  bronchitis  of  childliood  arises  merely 
from  the  situation  of  the  disease.  In  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases, 
and  it  is  in  these  alone,  of  the  many  forms  of  bronchial  catarrh,  that  we 
might  be  misled  into  bleeding,  instead  of  averting  the  danger  of  car- 
bonic-acid poisoning  by  so  doing,  we  should  enhance  it  The  swelling 
of  the  macous  membrane  will  not  subside,  and  although  hitherto,  by 
dint  of  strenuous  efforts,  the  child  may  have  been  able  to  draw  air 
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enough  through  its  narrowed  bronchi  to  support  life,  jet  after  the 
bleeding  his  strength  may  be  inadequate  to  the  exertion.  He  who  has 
once  seen  the  altered  aspect  of  a  child  a  few  hours  after  such  a  bleeding, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  opportunity  of  observing  how  long  the 
uifdepleted  powers  of  nature  are  able  to  sustain  a  respiration,  which,  if 
laborious,  is  stiU  sufi^cient,  will  readily  abstain  in  these  cases  from  vene- 
section. 

The  "  antiphlogistic "  neutral  salts  of  potash  and  soda  are  as  little 
employed  in  catarrhal  inflammation  as  depletion  by  the  lancet  Calomel, 
also  reckoned  an  antiphlogistic,  is  extensively  used,  both  in  the  bron- 
chial catarrh  of  teething  children  and  the  catarrh  of  the  intestine  which 
develops  about  this  period.  Incomprehensible  as  the  beneficial  effect 
of  this  drug  upon  either  of  these  disorders  may  be,  yet  experience  has 
affirmed  it  so  fully  that  we  cannot  have  any  hesitation  in  making  use  of 
the  remedy.  We  give  small  doses  of  irom  the  sixth  to  the  quarter  of  a 
grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Certain  salts,  to  which  there  has  been 
ascribed  less  of  an  antiphlogistic  than  of  anti-catarrhal  virtue,  have  come 
into  very  extensive  use  in  bronchial  catarrh,  either  because  they  excite 
the  action  of  the  skin,  or  because  they  are  supposed  to  directly  modify 
the  nutritive  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  brondii  Among 
these  are  certain  antimonial  preparations,  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
Kermes  mineral,  tartar  emetic,  and,  above  all,  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  mistura  solvens,  which  consists  of  miuiate  of  ammonia  and  liquorice 
ft&  (  3  j),  with  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  or  one  or  two  drachms  of  anti- 
monial wine,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  forms  almost  a  third  of  all 
the  prescriptions  which  come  into  the  apothecary's  shop.  When  I  con- 
sider that  phjrsicians,  and  even  very  clever  ones,  devoutly  order  a  table- 
spoonful  every  two  hours  of  this  nauseous  dose,  and  even  take  it  them- 
selves upon  occasion,  I  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  can  hardly  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  irritate  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  to  em- 
barrass the  digestion.  Perhaps  from  the  sal-ammoniae  and  the  anti- 
monials  some  slight  palliative  action  might  be  expected  in  oases  where 
the  mucus  continues  to  retain  an  abnormal  viscidity. 

The  treatment  by  diaphoresis  is  highly  to  be  recommended  where 
the  catarrh  is  recent,  and  particularly  when  cold  is  the  assignable  cause. 
Whether  determination  to  the  skin  act  as  a  derivative  to  the  vessels  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  whether  the  beneficial  action  arise  from  other 
influences,  their  happy  effect  upon  recent  catarrh  is  established  by  bril- 
liant experience.  The  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes  can  be 
diminished  even  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  fortimate  cases,  by  profuse 
sweating,  we  may  even  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  catarrh.  It  seems 
a  matter  of  indifference  how  we  produce  the  diaphoresis.  Copious  po- 
tations and  warm  bed-covering  seem  to  be  the  most  sure  means.     It  is 
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doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  flores  sambud,  spiritus  miridereri,  anli* 
monial  wine,  and  other  so-called  diaphoretics  actuaQj  do  have  a  diapho* 
retic  effect ;  nay,  it  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  as  to  the  resulti 
whether  we  cover  up  the  patient  in  a  good  bed  and  in  wann  blankets^ 
or  whether  we  wrap  him  closely  in  cold  wet  clothes  and  then  cover  him 
up,  as  these  cold  applications,  firom  the  retained  heat  of  the  body  itsd^ 
are  very  soon  converted  into  warm  one&  Perhaps  a  stronger  fluxion  to 
the  skin  is  produced  by  the  latter  process  than  by  the  former.  Upon 
similar  principles,  in  chronic  catarrh,  even  where  there  is  no  scrofulous 
nor  rachitic  taint,  determination  to  the  skin  by  the  use  of  salt  baths  is 
indicated,  particularly  such  baths  as  contain  an  extra  amount  of  brine, 
hke  those  of  ICreutznach.  This  treatment  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cases  of  all  patients  in  whom  a  protracted  acute  bronchitis  is  threafr 
ening  to  become  chronic,  but  in  whom  it  has  not  as  yet  assumed  an  in- 
veterate character.  But,  even  in  inveterate  and  grave  cases  of  chronio 
bronchial  catarrh,  I  have  produced  most  striking  results,  at  my  dinique, 
by  means  of  energetic  diaphoresis.  I  have  kept  patients  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  in  a  bath  of  a  temperature  of  at  least  100^  Fahrenheit, 
and  then  enveloped  them  in  hot  blankets,  in  which  they  remained  fixHn 
one  to  two  hours  longer.  At  first,  as  long  as  the  dyspnoea  was  very 
severe,  the  patient  suffered  greatly,  not  only  while  in  the  bath,  but 
during  the  sweating.  Soon,  however,  generally  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  as  the  perspiration  began  to  flow  more  readily  and  freely, 
they  became  satisfied  at  their  improved  condition,  and  were  willing  to 
continue  the  treatment.  After  eight  or  ten  baths  the  dyspnoea  had 
abated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and  ihe  cyanosis  had  disappeared. 

Rash  as  it  may  seem  to  persons  unfemiliar  with  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, to  plunge  a  patient,  panting  with  dyspnoea  and  blue  with  cyanods, 
into  a  hot  bath,  yet  such  of  my  pupils  as  have  witnessed  the  results  of 
the  procedures  described  above  \vill  be  more  successful  than  such  as  fear 
to  resort  to  forced  diaphoresis  in  treating  this  distressing  malady,  which 
often  mocks  all  remedial  measures. 

Allied  to  treatment  by  general  diaphoresis,  there  is  a  class  of  reme- 
dies by  means  of  which  a  sort  of  local  diaphoresis,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
local  derivation,  is  set  up  upon  the  integument  of  the  chest,  and  in 
whose  favor  experience  speaks  strongly.  In  cases  of  protracted  catarrh 
of  the  bronchi,  make  the  patient  wear  flannel ;  put  a  pitch-plaster  upon 
his  chest  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in  the  emplojrment  of 
blisters  and  of  sinapisms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the 
catarrli  itself,  but  only  by  certain  symptoms.  While  fever  exists,  they 
are  best  omitted. 

The  introduction  of  the  inhaling  apparatus  has  resulted  in  a  consid- 
erable advance  in  our  mode  of  treating  bronchial  catarrh.     We  refer 
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the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  local  treatment  of 
laryngeal  diseases,  that  unless  the  article  inhaled  be  of  a  volatile  na- 
ture, such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  it  wiU  not  find  its  way  beyond  the 
coarser  ramifications  of  the  bronchi 

Symptomatic  iNDiCATioirs. — We  shall  now  endeavor  to  lay  down 
rales  for  the  exhibition  of  the  so-called  expectorants,  as  we  believe  that 
the  acceptation  of  this  word  is  somewhat  indefinite. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  abatement  of  the  hypersemia  and  a  &vorable 
termination  of  the  disease  are  announced  by  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  liquid  secretion  and  by  a  more  copious  production  of  young  cells. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  improve- 
ment ;  hence  the  formation  of  sputa  eocta  will  be  best  promoted  by  any 
means  which  tend  to  bring  about  resolution  of  the  catarrh.  Then,  too, 
when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sputa  in  the  bronchi,  its  expulsion  may 
be  hindered  by  so  many  causes,  that  the  various  remedies,  which  may  be 
useful  in  aiding  the  expulsion,  cannot  all  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  symptoms,  which  must  be  treat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  pathologico-anatomical  phase  of  the  disease: 

1.  We  have  to  do  with  catarrhs  in  which  there  has  long  existed  an 
excessive  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  patients  are 
tormented  by  incessant  and  most  distressing  cough.  Although  these 
coughing-fits  are  only  a  result  of  catarrh,  yet,  from  the  friction  of  the 
air  upon  the  irritated  mucous  membrane,  whidi  they  occasion,  they  are 
also  one  of  the  causes  of  its  aggravation  and  persistence.  If,  then,  we 
combat  these  paroxjrsms,  we  not  only  moderate  the  individual  evil,  but 
tend  to  cut  short  the  general  course  of  the  disease.  The  sweet,  muci- 
laginous decoctions  and  S3nrups  are  here  both  inefficient  and  injiuious  to 
the  digestion,  as  are  also  the  cough-bonbons  and  caramels,  in  spite  of 
the  illustrious  names  on  the  labels  which  testify  to  their  efficacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  employment  of  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters 
of  Selters,  Ems,  Obersaltzbrllnnen,  is  here  as  urgently  to  be  recom- 
mended as  the  folly  of  resorting  to  them  in  every  bronchial  catarrh,  or 
in  a  bronchial  blennorrhoea,  is  to  be  decried.  Of  these  waters,  of  whose 
beneficial  action  upon  the  irritable  mucous  membrane  we  have  no  phys- 
iological explanation,  let  five  or  six  glasses  be  drunk  fiisting  in  the 
morning,  while  promenading ;  or,  in  acute  catarrh,  let  them  be  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  day  instead  of  the  customary  ptisane.  Be  bold,  too, 
in  administration  of  narcotics  under  these  circumstances.  If  rest  be  dis- 
turbed at  night,  give  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powders  in  the  evening;  or, 
when  incessant  coughing  torments  the  patient,  administer,  through  the 
day,  a  mixture  containing  opium  or  morphine.  The  cough  will  then  be 
less  frequent,  and  the  secretion  from  the  bronchi,  bavmg  more  time  for 
accumulation,  will,  when  expectorated,  appear  in  greater  quantity,  so 
that  the  patients  are  apt  to  praisethe  powder,  whidi  **  has  loosened  their 
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cough  so  well,''  as  the  best  they  have  hitherto  taken.  The  applicaiion 
of  strong,  cutaneous  irritants,  sinapisms,  and  blisters  to  the  chest,  u 
especially  adapted  to  the  form  of  disease  in  question. 

2.  Sometimes  a  periodically-reourrent  dyspnoea,  with  extensive 
sibiUant  rhonchi,  indicates  that  the  muscles  of  the  finer  bronchi  are  in 
a  state  of  spasm,  and  that  a  part  of  the  dyspnoea  is  to  be  attributed  to 
this  cirqimstance.  In  these  cases  there  is  often  great  irritability  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  hence,  the  narcotics  aro  most  useful  in  relaxing 
the  bronchial  muscles.  The  nauseants,  too,  do  good  service  by  caus- 
ing muscular  relaxation,  and  we  may  prescribe  infusion  of  ipecac,  or 
small  doses  of  tartar^metic.  Above  all,  I  recommend  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  such  cases.  Its  e£fect  is  often  brilliant,  relief  following 
the  very  first  spoonful ;  indeed,  having  once  learned  its  eflScacy,  many 
patients  require  constant  warning  against  the  abuse  of  this  some- 
what overactive  drug. 

3.  Sometimes  an  opposite  condition  prevails,  the  bronchi  being 
dilated,  their  walls  relaxed,  and  their  muscular  coat  half  paralyzed.  It 
is  in  just  such  cases  as  these  that  the  secretion  is  apt  to  be  profuse, 
and  (owing  to  the  imperfect  cooperation  of  the  bronchial  muscles) 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  by  coughing.  (As  already  stated,  large  and  soft 
moist  rdles  indicate  blennorrhoea  of  the  bronchi.)  The  appropriate 
remedies  in  such  cases  are  the  stimulant  expectorants — an  important 
class  among  the  so-called  expectorants — namely,  senega,  squills,  pim- 
pinella,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  benzoin,  liquor  ammonias  anisatus,  and 
the  like.     A  very  favorite  prescription  is  an  infusion  of  senegse  3  ij— 

I  ss  to  water  %  vj,  with  liq.  ammon.  anisat  3  ss.     The  elixir  pectoralis, 
consisting  of  sacc.  liquiritias  3  ij,  aqua  fceniculi  3  vj,  liq.  ammon.  anisat. 

3  ij,  to  be  taken  by  the  teaspoonfuL  Finally,  the  use  of  ptisanes,  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  aromatic  substance,  is  suitable  in  these  cases, 
although  their  virtue  lies  mainly  in  tlie  warmth  they  give  out  when  swal- 
lowed while  very  hot  Preposterous  as  it  may  be  to  prescribe  pectoral 
teas  to  all  classes  of  patients,  those  who  are  sufiering  from  bronchial  blen- 
norrhoea with  relaxed  bronchial  muscles  almost  always  expectorate  with 
greater  ease  after  having  drunk  a  few  cups  of  hot  ptisane.  Besides  the 
officinal  expectorants,  a  mixture  of  mucilaginous,  s^veet,  demulcent  (sooth- 
ing ?)  articles  are  ordinarily  prescribed  as  a  pectoral  tea :  rad.  althaea, 
flores  malvae,  flores  et  herba  verbasci,  radix  liquiritiae,  with  the  seed  of 
plants  which  contain  an  ethereal  oil,  such  as  semina  anisi  \iilgaris,  sem. 
anis.  stcllati,  semina  fceniculi,  semina  phiUandrii  aquatici.  The  latter  arti- 
cle, which  also  contains  resinous  matter,  and  therefore  belongs  among  the 
remedies  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  class,  is  in  especial  repute  in  bron- 
chorrhoea,  Vi  which  it  is  said  both  to  facilitate  the  expectoration  and  to 
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restraiu  the  secretion.  The  stimulants  excite  the  bronchial  mnfldes  to 
more  energetic  contraction,  just  as  they  cause  the  pulse  to  rise  and  the 
heart  to  beat  more  vigorously.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  bronchial 
muscles  become  so  debilitated  as  no  longer  to  afford  any  assistance  in 
expectoration,  and  the  cough  alone  is  inadequate  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  sputa.  This  state  has  been  called  ^'  incipient  palsy  of  the  lung,''  but 
the  limg  takes  no  active  part  either  in  inspiration  or  expiration.  It  may 
be  detected  when,  immediately  after  the  act  of  coughing,  the  rdleSj  in- 
stead of  subsiding  for  a  time,  persist  with  scarcely  any  diminution.  In 
such  an  emergency,  shoidd  the  expectorants  fiiil,  an  emetic  is  impera- 
tively indicated.  Let  no  time  bef  lost,  lest  the  access  of  air  to  the  alveoli, 
being  cut  off  by  the  accumulating  secretion,  and  the  bronchial  palsy 
already  commencing,  be  aggravated  by  carbonio^icid  poisoning.  An 
emetic  is  tiie  surest  expectorant,  If^  during  retching,  the  abdominal 
muscles  be  energetically  shortened,  and  the  thorax  powerfully  contract- 
ed, the  air,  which,  as  we  have  already  explained,  is  expelled  in  violent 
pufis,  drives  the  secretion  out  of  the  bronchi,  or  at  least  out  of  the 
larger  of  tiiem.  Unfortunately  emetics  £eu1  us  altogether  where  we 
have  to  overcome  obstruction  in  the  finest  bronchial  tubes,  and  this  it  is 
which  renders  the  latter  stage  of  capillary  bronchitis  so  dangerous. 
Even  firmly-adhering  croup  membranes  are  often  enough  loosened  and 
expelled  by  the  act  of  vomiting ;  but  an  inspiration  of  twice  the  force 
of  that  which  accompanies  this  act  is  incapable  of  driving  a  current  of 
air  into  the  smallest  bronchi  and  of  forcing  out  the  mucus  contained  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  compression  of  the  air-vesides  thus  produced 
is  accompanied  by  an  equally  firm  compression  of  the  capillary  bronchi, 
by  which  they  are  still  more  firmly  dosed. 

4.  In  the  treatment  of  symptoms  it  may  become  our  task  to  mod- 
erate the  redundant  bronchial  secretion,  which  threatens  to  exhaust  the 
patient.  A  great  par^  of  the  means  reconmiended  for  this  purpose,  the 
lime-water,  acetate  of  lead,  tannin,  ratanhia,  folias  uvse  ursi,  are  either 
mert  or  of  doubtfid  efficacy.  The  resins  and  balsams,  recommended 
upon  the  same  ground,  are  more  serviceable  in  dimim'sliing  mucous 
secretion,  of  which  their  effidenoe  in  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  furnishes 
striking  proo£  Peruvian  balsam,  balsam  copaibas,  myrrh,  gum  ammo- 
niac, belong  to  this  class.     A  vexy  fiivorite  prescription  is  the  Griffiths 

mixture* 

5       Myrrhapnlv.  3j. 

Potas.  carb.  et  tart.  gr.  xxv. 
Aqua  menth.  crisp.  |  viy. 
Fern  snlph.  crystal.  3j. 
Sacc.  alb.  |  ss. 
M. 
8.,  a  tablespooufhl  fom*  times  a  day. 
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It  is  naturallj  to  be  desired  that  these  remedies  shall  come  iu  as 
direct  contact  with  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as  they  do  witli 
that  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  upon  which  thej  act  immediately,  when 
excreted  into  the  urine.  Here  saccharum  mjrrhse,  taken  dry,  is  recom- 
mended. We  may  calculate  upon  a  small  portion,  at  least,  of  the  drug 
administered  in  this  way,  passing  the  glottis  and  reaching  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  The  application  of  remedies  in  the  form  of  gas  is  hi 
more  serviceable.  Thus  we  may  boil  tar  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
water  until  the  atmosphere  is  entirely  impregnated  with  its  fumes ;  or 
we  may  put  half  a  drachm  of  tuipentine  in  a  botde  of  hot  water,  and 
cause  the  patient  to  inhale,  for  a  quatter  of  an  hour,  four  times  a  day, 
through  a  mouth-piece,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottla  Of  oourae 
we  can  only  expect  success  to  follow  this  treatment  when  we  apply  it  to 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  that  is,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
is  the  seat  of  excessive  piuiilent  secretion.  In  all  other  forms  of  bron- 
chial catarrh  it  does  harm.  The  bitters  and  tonics  which  are  also  given, 
especially  in  bronchorrhoea,  and  among  which  are  the  polygala  amara, 
the  lichen  islandicus,  the  folia  cardui  benedicti,  may  have  an  influenoe 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  may  improve  the  appe- 
tite, regulate  the  digestion,  and  act  beneficially  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  body,  which  is  then  better  able  to  bear  the  disease.  Upon  the 
disease  itself  they  scarcely  have  any  material  influence. 

5.  In  the  treatment  of  broncliial  catarrh  in  young  children,  who  do 
not  know  how  to  cough,  and  who  are  unequal  to  the  emergency  when 
an  obstacle  in  their  air-passages  requires  a  corresponding  respiratoiy 
effort,  the  symptomatic  indication  requires,  first  of  aU,  the  removal  oi 
the  aocimiulated  secretion  by  means  of  an  emetic,  and  secondly  measures 
which  shall  force  the  child  to  more  vigorous  respiratory  efforts.  Do  not 
let  him  sleep  too  much,  and  too  profoundly.  Put  liim  in  a  bath,  and 
spirt  cold  water  upon  his  chest  while  in  the  bath.  Make  him  scream 
by  brushing  the  soles  of  the  feet,  if  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the 
bronchi  and  emtttrrassed  oxygenation  in  the  vesicles  set  in. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CROUPOUS    INFLAMMATIOX     OP    TUE    TRACHEAL    AND    BRONCUIAL 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

Etiology. — Not  unfrequently,  croupous  larj-ngitis  spreads  into  the 
trachea  and  bKuchi ;  and  in  like  manner  we  shall  find  that  croupous  in- 
flammation of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  almost  always  is  continued  into 
terminal  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Besides  tliis,  however,  there 
occurs,  although  rarely,  a  croupous  bronchitis,  which  appears  primarily  in 
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the  broQchi  of  the  third  and  fourth  ordar ;  and,  as  this  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct disease,  it  must  be  spoken  of  separately. 

This  primary  croupous  bronchitis  attacks  by  preference  persons 
during  the  age  of  adolescence,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  any  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  either  its  predisposing  or  exciting  causes. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  tree-like  ramified  tubes,  already 
described,  are  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  croupous  process  from 
the  larynx  into  the  trachea  and  conmiencements  of  the  bronchi.  The 
croupous  plugs  which  fill  up  the  bronchioles  in  pneumonia  we  shall  find 
to  be  a  constant  feature  in  the  sputa  of  pneumonic  patients. 

In  primary  independent  croupous  bronchitis  the  same  condition  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  found,  and  with  the  same  coagulated 
exudation  upon  it  which  we  have  described  as  existing  upon  the  mucous 
nembrane  of  the  larynx  in  laryngeal  croup.  In  the  greater  branches  the 
calibre  of  the  canal  is  not  completely  occluded ;  the  coagula  are  tubular ; 
but  in  the  smaller  bronchi  they  form  cylindrical  plugs.  Croupous 
bronchitis  is  seldom  spread  over  the  whole  lung ;  generally  it  is  partial, 
and  confined  to  a  small  number  of  bronchi ;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. I  know  of  a  young  girl,  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  for  years 
lias  almost  daily  coughed  up  a  complete  cast  of  the  left  bronchial  tree. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  small  extent  of  bronchial  croup,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  the  fever,  causes  the  progress  of  this  disease  to  be 
quite  difierent  from  that  of  croupous  inflammation  in  the  laiynx.  In- 
deed, while  the  latter  is  an  extremely  acute  disease,  croupous  inflanmm- 
tion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is,  in  some  cases,  a  chronic  one, 
which  drags  on  for  months,  and  even  years. 

The  patients  generally  suffer  from  moderate  dyspnoea,  and  nothing 
save  the  pale  coimtenance  and  a  certain  relaxation  and  sleepiness  indi- 
cate that  respiration  is  carried  on  incompletely,  and  that  the  blood  is 
not  entirely  decarbonized.  From  time  to  time,  convoluted  masses  are 
ejected,  after  painful  and  spasmodic  coughing.  These  become  disen- 
tangled in  water,  and  then  present  rc^ularly-formed  casts  of  the  bron- 
chial ramifications,  consisting  of  tree-like,  repeatedly-foiiced  coagula, 
generally  covered  with  a  little  blood.  Upon  auscultation,  we  hear  ex- 
quisite rhonchus  sibilans,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  bronchial 
croup ;  or,  as  in  my  case,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  wanting  as  long  as 
the  tubes  are  filled  with  exudation,  and  returns  as  soon  as  the  membrane 
has  been  expectorated.  From  time  to  time  the  disease,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  usually  chronic  in  its  course,  takes  on  exacerbations.  These 
often  conmience  with  a  chiU,  and  are  followed  by  fever.  The  process 
sometimes  spreads  throughout  other  regions;  great  dyspnoea  ensues; 
breathing  may  become  insufficient,  and  death  may  take  place  under  the 
^ften-mentioned  symptoms  of  insufficient  respiration. 
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Diagnosis. — Croupous  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  muoous  niem 
Drane  is  easily  distinguished  from  catarrhal  inflammation  by  the  expecto- 
ration of  characteristic  moulds  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  consisting  of 
coagulated  fibrin.  As  the  mucus  from  the  finer  bronchi  may  sometimefi 
have  sufficient  tenacity  to  retain  its  form,  in  doubtfiil  cases,  we  may  em- 
ploy the  test  afforded  by  the  different  reactions  of  fibrin  and  mucin  with 
acetic  add,  the  fibrinous  dot  swelling  up  upon  application  of  the  dilute 
acid,  the  mucus  shrinking  and  becoming  firmer.  In  well-marked  caseR 
error  is  impossible. 

Pbognosis. — Although  the  disease  seldom  attains  sudi  magnitude 
as  to  endanger  life,  yet  the  prognosis  as  to  complete  recovery  is  unfii- 
vorabla  Bronchial  croup  is  an  exceedingly  obstinate  disease,  evinciiig 
a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  and  often  becoming  complicated  at  last  by 
tuberculosis,  unless,  indeed,  this  disorder  accompany  it  from  the  outset 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principles 
jud  down  for  the  management  of  laryngeal  croup.  In  one  case  {Thier- 
/elder),  iodide  of  potassium  afforded  very  marked  and  brilliant  service 
(  3  ss  daily),  so  that  this  treatment  shoidd  be  imitated.  I  have  never 
observed  any  benefit  resulting  from  its  action  in  this  disorder. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ESSENTIAL   ASTHMA — ASTHMA  NERVOSUM. 

[Pathogeny  and  Etiology. — If  the  term  asthma  comprehends 
all  paroxysmal  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea,  regardless  of  their  nature 
or  origin,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  so-called  symp- 
tomatic asthma,  in  which  palpable  disease  of  the  bronchi,  heart,  or 
lungs  affords  an  explanation  of  the  shortness  of  breath,  and  the  es- 
sential asthma,  which  exists  independent  of  any  local  lesion  capable 
of  accounting  for  the  symptoms. 

Essential  asthma,  of  which  alone  we  now  treat,  is  ascribable, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  a  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  medium  and  smaller  bronchial  tubes — ^in 
short,  to  a  spasm  of  the  bronchi.  The  existence  of  bronchial  mus- 
cles is  now  proved  ;  and  the  smallest  bronchi  possess  an  especially 
pronounced  layer  of  transverse  muscular  fibres,  which,  at  the  point 
of  transition  to  the  infundibula,  develop  into  a  regular  sphincter 
{jRindfleisch),  Moreover,  we  find  by  experiment  that  distinct  con- 
tractions of  the  bronchi  may  be  brought  about  by  means  of  electri- 
city, either  through  the  par  vagum  or  through  the  lungs  directly. 
Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  bronchial  spasm  as  the  prime  cause  of 
essential  asthma  is  even  yet  in  dispute. 
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In  most  cases  the  causes  of  asthma  are  as  obscnre  as  are  those  of 
spasm  of  the  glottis.  Very  rarely,  lesions  of  the  brain  or  pressure 
upon  the  vagus  by  enlarged  glands  seem  to  cause  it.  More  fre- 
quently asthma  appears  as  an  evidence  of  reflex  excitement,  the 
source  of  which  lies  in  some  remote  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
uterus.  Indirect  nervous  irritation,  mental  agitation,  the  action  of 
tobacco,  of  ipecac,  and  of  the  aroma  of  certain  flowers,  have  also 
been  known  to  bring  on  asthma. 

The  relationship  between  catarrh  and  asthma  still  remains  un- 
explained. There  are  asthmatics  who  know  that  they  will  have  an 
attack  whenever  they  catch  cold.  In  many  cases  of  bronchitis  with 
emphysema  the  dyspnoea,  usually  trifling,  paroxysmally  rises  to  the 
level  of  a  fit  of  asthma  ;  and  many  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sume the  existence  of  a  bronchial  spasm  due  to  intercurrent  catarrh 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
truthfully  maintained  that  an  asthmatic  attack,  which  may  begin 
quite  free  from  all  sign  of  catarrh,  may  nevertheless  end  with  a 
catarrh ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  though  the  bronchitis  were  the 
result  of  the  asthma ;  although  it  may  be  that,  when  the  fit  thus 
begins  without  catarrh,  it  is  preceded  by  a  fluxionary  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  smaller  tubes,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  followed  by  secretion  at  the  height  of  the  attack  {Biermer). 
This  alliance  of  hypersemia  and  secretion  with  asthma  gives  weight 
to  the  newly -announced  views  of  Weber  in  Halle,  who  believes  that 
the  symptoms  of  asthma  do  not  depend  upon  muscular  spasm,  but 
that  they  may  be  more  readily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  as  a 
result  of  perturbed  vaso-motor  nervous  influence,  such  as  happens 
in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  many  persons  who  have  catarrh, 
in  whom  one  or  both  nostrils  become  stopped  up.  According  to 
Leyden^  a  peculiar  expectoration  has  largely  to  do  with  one  form 
of  asthma.  This  sputum  is  scanty,  viscid,  and  opaque,  containing 
quantities  of  fine  grayish  filaments  and  flocculi,  which  come  from 
the  finest  bronchi.  In  these  we  find  a  great  mass  of  delicate,  pe- 
culiar crystals  of  elongated,  octahedral  form,  distinctly  visible  when 
magnified  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  times.  These  crystals  are 
supposed  to  set  up  a  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  upon  the  tips 
of  the  vagus,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  reflex  muscular  spasm  of  the 
smaller  bronchi.  Further  observation  must  teach  us  whether  the 
presence  of  these  crystals  found  in  the  sputa  of  asthmatics  is  essen- 
tial, or  merely  accidental,  and  whether  (as  has  been  asserted)  they 
are  also  found  in  the  sputa  of  ordinary  bronchitis. 

Another  explanation  of  the  cause  of  asthma  has  been  attempt- 
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ed  by  Wintrich^  who,  rejecting  the  theory  of  bronchial  spasm,  as- 
sumes a  tonic  cramp  of  the  diaphragm  as  its  prime  cause.  In  sup- 
port, he  relies  upon  the  negative  results  obtained  in  attempting  to 
produce  spasm  of  the  bronchi  by  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  va- 
gus (which  however  is  balanced  by  the  positive  results  had  by  other 
experimenters),  and  also  upon  the  permanent  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm observable  in  asthmatic  cases.  But,  according  to  Biermer^ 
this  depression,  which  indeed  always  exists  in  asthma,  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  tonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  (which  latter  only  occurs  in 
tetanus,  causing  symptoms  of  asphyxia,  and  not  of  dyspnoea),  but  is 
rather  the  effect  of  a  so-called  '*  pulmonary  flatulence  "  due  to  an 
increased  amount  of  air  which  the  lungs  are  made  to  retain  by  the 
spastic  contraction  of  the  bronchi.  The  point  made  by  Wintrich 
and  Bamberger,  that  if  asthma  depend  upon  bronchial  spasm  the 
lungs  should  be  contracted  and  the  diaphragm  drawn  up,  is  met  by 
Biermer  with  the  retort  that  this  could  only  follow  supposing  that 
the  spasm  beset  not  only  the  bronchi  but  the  lungs,  and  that  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  took  part  in  the  contraction. 

Nervous  asthma  is  a  rare  disease,  which  now  and  then  attacks 
the  young,  but  more  commonly  those  of  middle  age.  Men  are  more 
often  affected  than  women,  although  it  sometimes  appears  as  a 
symptom  of  hysteria.  In  some  families  there  is  a  distinct  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  the  disease.  The  inducing  cause  of  an  attack  is 
ascribed  by  the  sufferers  (too  fancifully,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases) 
to  the  most  diverse  and  accidental  influences.  We  hear  of  some 
who  never  suffer  unless  in  some  particular  abode  ;  of  others  who  are 
never  exempt  unless  they  live  in  some  special  locality.  Generally 
the  utmost  foresight  fails  to  guard  against  a  return  of  the  disease.] 

Anatomical  Appeakances. — As  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  in  the 
rarest  instances  that  we  are  able  to  find  structural  changes  in  the 
cadaver  to  which  the  symptomi^  of  bronchial  asthma  can  be  attrib- 
uted without  dispute.  Indeed,  in  order  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of 
pure  bronchial  asthma,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  should  ap- 
pear healthy,  nor  should  any  other  cause  for  the  dyspnoea  be  discov- 
erable at  the  autopsy. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Bronchial  asthma,  like  other  nervous 
diseases,  has  a  typical  course,  in  which  paroxysms  alternate  with 
intervals  of  exemption,  although  its  type  is  seldom  a  regular  one. 
Asthmatic  attacks  sometimes  follow  one  another  with  short  pauses 
for  a  while,  and  then  subside,  often  not  again  to  return  for  months, 
or  even  years. 

Should  the  paroxysm  come  on  during  sleep,  the  slumber  becomes 
restless,  and  the  as  yet  unrecognized  sensation  of  dyspnoea  gives 
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rise  to  the  most  frightful  dreams.  When  the  sufferer  awakes,  he 
has,  as  Romberg  aptly  describes  it,  '*  great  desire  to  draw  a  deep 
breath,  but  feels  that  the  air  does  not  penetrate  into  the  chest  be- 
yond a  certain  point.  Hissing,  whistling,  purring  nobes  are  audi- 
ble, both  upon  inspiration  and  expiration,  which  are  perceptible  to 
the  patient  himself,  and  may  often  be  heard  even  at  some  distance. 
The  embarrassment  increases  ;  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  even 
their  auxiliaries,  are  brought  into  action  ;  the  alse  nasi  work ;  the 
contour  of  the  stemo^cleido-mastoidei  muscles  stands  out  distinctly  ; 
the  head  is  thrown  back,  and  the  arms  are  braced,  so  as  to  expand 
the  chest — but  in  vain.  The  vesicular  murmur  ceases,  is  replaced 
in  some  parts  by  hissing,'  which  suddenly  comes  and  goes,  while  the 
inspiratory  sounds  of  the  larynx  and  air-passages  continue,  not  only 
undisturbed,  but  even  are  louder  and  stronger.  Terror  is  depicted 
upon  the  countenance ;  the  eyes  are  widely  opened ;  cold  sweat 
bedews  the  forehead  ;  the  complexion  is  pale,  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  violent,  unequal,  irregular ;  the  radial  pulse  is  small  and 
weak ;  the  temperature  of  the  hands  and  cheeks  is  depressed. 
Such  an  attack,  after  lasting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
several  hours  with  brief  remissions,  either  ceases  suddenly,  the  air 
rushing  forcibly  into  the  occluded  bronchi  and  air-cells,  causing 
puerile  breathing,  or  a  cessation  comes  about  gradually,  accom- 
panied by  eructations,  yawning,  more  rarely  coughing,  with  an  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  con- 
tinues for  some  time." 

The  latter  symptom  of  this  truly  classical  picture  finds  a  com- 
plete analogue  in  the  course  of  a  neuralgia  of  the  frontal  nerve. 
As  in  the  one  case  the  attack  often  ends  in  hypersemia  and  swelling 
of  the  conjunctiva,  with  increased  mucous  and  lachrymal  secretion, 
in  the  other  the  neurosis  of  the  vagus  terminates  with  hyperoemia 
and  augmented  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchL 

Diagnosis. — [One  would  think,  a  priori,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  nervous  asthma,  with  its  sud- 
den onset  and  complete  intermission,  and  the  dyspncea  of  organic 
disease.  And  yet  difficulties  do  arise,  because  with  the  asthma  there 
is  often  a  bronchitis.  Asthma,  moreover,  may  finally  induce  em- 
physema, and  thus  mask  the  original  neurosis.  So,  too,  in  cases  of 
bronchitis  or  of  emphysema  which  have  originally  been  quite  inde- 
pendent of  nervous  asthma,  we  sometimes  see  severe  attacks  of 
dyspncea  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  catarrh,  so  that  we  may 
attribute  them  to  a  reflex  bronchial  cramp.] 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  as  to  life  is  better  than  the  appear- 
ances indicate.    Although  the  sufferer,  often  as  he  may  have  safely 
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1  attack,  fears  that  he  will  not  live  tlirough  the  next,  yet 
In  the  disease  itself  there  lies  a  remedy  to  allay  danger  as  soon  aa  it 
luises.  The  moment  that  signs  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  develop^  the 
spasmodically  contracted  bronchia]  muscles  are  relaxed,  as  are  also  the 
muscles  of  the  entire  body,  upon  which  the  poisoning  undoubtedly  haa 
a  patalyzing  effect 

Tekatment. — ^Where  chronic  uterine  disease  is  the  cause  of  nen'oub 
asthma,  the  causal  indication  demands  measures  corresponding  to  the 
hysterical  nature  of  the  attack.  In  general,  we  are  unable  to  meet  the 
causal  indication,  the  cause  itself  being  imknown. 

Tlie  indications  for  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  are,  first,  to  urest, 
shorten,  or  mitigate  the  paroxysms ;  and,  second,  to  take  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  their  recurrence. 

To  attain  the  firet  object,  before  all  else  the  patient  must  be  freed 
from  al!  tight  clothing,  and  his  apartment  suppUed  mth  pure,  dry,  warm 
air.  The  most  efficacious  of  all  dietetic  remedies  (in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word)  is  the  respiration  of  compreseed  air,  but  it  is  rarely  tlia* 
a  patient  has  the  opportunity  to  prove  its  value  during  an  attack.  Veiy 
good  results  have  been  observed  after  a  long  abode  in  an  institution  pro- 
vided with  a  well-contrived  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  for  many  years  a  suiferer  from  asthma,  has  had  aa 
apparatus  constructed  in  his  own  house,  within  whicli  to  undei^  his 
attacks  ia  greater  comfort.  The  great  relief  which  asthmatic  subjects 
experience  upon  inhaling  compressed  air  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
greater  the  pressure  upon  the  gas  which  we  respire,  so  much  the  more 
of  it  ia  taken  into  the  blood ;  hence  a  moderate  degree  of  obstruction 
to  respiration  may  be  compensated  for  by  augmentation  of  pressure  upon 
the  gas  respired.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  (in  my  opinion)  prindpal 
cause  for  the  elBcacy  of  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air,  the  great  in- 
fluence of  which  upon  the  inspiratory  act  has  been  proved  by  the  ex* 
perimouta  of  Soppe-SeyUr,  is  hardly  referred  to  in  his  writings  upMi 
this  subject, 

Tlie  ancient  and  renowned  recipe  of  a  cup  or  two  of  strong  Uodm 
coffee  (two  ounces  to  the  cup),  and  the  exhibition  of  small  pieces  of 
"  water-ice,"  as  recommended  by  Rotnherg,  stand  intermediate  between 
the  dietetic  and  medicinal  remedies.  In  some  cases  either  one  or 
other  of  these  articles  will  afford  considerable  relief;  in  others  they  fiul 
entirely ;  and  it  is  imposdble  tii  predetermine  which  of  these  results 
will  occur.  Among  the  medicines  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
the  narcotics  justly  stand  highest  iu  repute.  When  the  diagnosis  is 
rertain,  doses  of  opium  or  of  morphine  may  be  ordered  boldly.  Where 
their  internal  administration  fiiils,  the  experiment  of  a  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  morphine  may  be  made,'    My  own  experience  ifl 
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Qot  in  fftvor  of  the  tinccure  of  lobelia  inflata,  so  hmedi  in  treatment  of 
asthma  (gtt  x — xxx  every  15 — 30  minutes).  Nor  have  I  observed 
much  of  the  reputed  benefit  derived  firom  smoking  a  pipe  containing 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  stramonium-leaf^  mixed  with  tobacco  or  sage- 
leaves,  or  from  the  use  of  the  stramonium  cigars  of  the  shops,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  feurt  that,  in  most  instances,  such  procedures  result  in 
distressing  headache.  In  a  few  instances,  inhalation  of  chloroform  vapor 
affords  marked,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  temporary  relief  The  experiment 
of  burning  saltpetre-paper  (blotting-paper  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  saltpetre  and  then  dried)  may  always  be  made,  although  the  vapors 
thus  generated  are  very  unpleasant  to  many  asthmatic  patients,  and  are 
of  no  benefit  to  them.  In  severe  attacks  we  may  administer  an  emetic, 
which  often  proves  of  great  use.  When  the  paroxysm  threatens  to 
prolong  itself^  instead  of  the  emetic  we  may  exhibit  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, or  ipecacuanha,  in  nauseant  doses.  (Kohler  especially  reconh 
mends  an  infusion  of  ipecac,  gr.  v — vi  to  §  j,  with  extract  pulsatilla 
3s8.)  This  internal  medication  may  be  combined  to  advantage  with 
cutaneous  stimulation,  such  as  friction  upon  the  chest  with  warm  turpen- 
tine, and  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  wrists  and  calves  of  the 
legs,  warm  hand  and  foot  baths.  The  patients,  who  feel  as  if  in  the 
agony  of  death,  beg  incessantly  that  "  something  more "  be  done  to 
aHeviate  their  sufferings. 

In  order  to  avert  fuJtwre  attacks^  we  should,  first  of  all,  caution  the 
patient  to  avoid  exposure  to  any  irritants  whidi,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience, have  been  the  cause  of  previous  paroxysms.  Such  instructions 
must  be  as  exact  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  no  matter  how  odd  the 
supposed  source  of  the  attacks  may  seem,  and  even  although  the  con- 
nection between  the  cause  and  effect  be  altogether  unintelligible.  For 
instance,  if  the  attack  comes  on  whenever  the  patient  sleeps  in  a  daric 
or  dose  chamber,  he  must  always  have  a  light  burning,  and  leave  his 
doors  open.  It  is  desirable  that  all  asthmatic  persons  should  reside  in  a 
piu«,  dry  atmosphere ;  that  they  should  avoid  dusty,  smoky,  and  windy 
kxalities,  and  that  they  shoidd  not  sleep  too  long. 

Among  medicaments  especially  in  repute  for  the  prevention  of  new 
paroxysms,  and  for  the  radical  cure  of  asthma,  quinine  stands  first  The 
shorter  and  more  regular  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  so  much  the  more 
is  to  be  expected  firom  this  drug.  It  is  unsuitable  when  the  pauses  be- 
tween the  seizures  are  vexy  long  or  irregular  in  their  occurrence.  In 
such  cases  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  remedies  from  the  list  of  Hir 
so-called  nervines.  Unfortunately,  the  mode  in  which  this  dass  of 
medicines  modifies  the  function  and  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  very  ob- 
scure, and  the  indication  for  the  selection  of  one  or  other  of  them  is  so 
indefinite  that  we  are  reduced  to  a  bhnd  empiricism.     (We  must  not 
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Dowever,  on  this  account  neglect  this  disease  anj  more  than  epilepsy, 
St  Vitus's  dance,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the  metallic  nervines  (carbonate  of 
iron,  gr.  v — x,  in  die. ;  zinci  oxid.  gr.  ij — iv ;  argenti  nitrate  gr.  -I — | 
in  die. ;  Fowler's  solution,  gtt.  iij — v  in  die.)  are  preferred  to  tincture 
of  valerian,  assafcetida,  castor,  or  camphor. 

My  experience  induces  me  to  doubt  the  eflScacy  of  Aubri^s  specifio 
in  purely  nervous  asthma.  It  consists  of  pot  iod.  (twenty-five  parts), 
infus.  seneg.  (two  hundred  and  seventy-five  parts  liquid  to  fiye  of 
root),  ext  opii  (two  parts) ;  rectified  spirit  and  simple  sj^rup  (each 
one  himdred  parts).  It  is  colored  red  with  cochineaL  Its  active  part 
IS  probably  iodide  of  potassium.  In  two  cases  it  has  foiled  me  ntterl  j ; 
while  in  many  instances  of  capillary  bronchitis  with  severe  dyspnoea, 
and  with  or  without  emphysema,  it  has  proved  effective. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SPASM   OF  THE   BESPIBATOBY  MUSCLES. 

Wintrich  and  Bamberger  describe  cases  of  asthma  in  which  the 
dyspnoea  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  not  to  spasm  of 
the  bronchi.  In  this  obscure  form  of  asthma  the  sibillant  rhonchi 
of  bronchial  asthma  are  absent  The  hinderance  to  respiration  in- 
volves the  expiratory  act  alone.  The  patient  must  forcibly  contract 
the  abdominal  muscles,  so  as  to  force  up  the  diaphragm,  then  rigid- 
ly fixed  in  the  expiratory  attitude.  The  belly  hardens,  its  muscles 
project,  and  so  forcibly  compress  its  viscera  that  the  urine  and 
even  the  faeces  pass  involuntarily.  The  face  is  blue,  the  breathing 
but  ten  or  twelve  a  minute,  expiration  being  twice  or  thrice  as 
slow  as  inspiration ;  the  epigastrium  does  not  bulge,  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax  shrinks  toward  the  spine;  the  upper  portion  alone 
heaving  moderately.  Percussion  after  extreme  expiration  shows 
abnormal  depression  of  the  diaphragm.  The  clear  percussion* 
sound  of  the  lung  extends  one  or  two  inches  too  far  downward, 
and  the  heart-shock  and  cardiac  dulness  are  also  displaced  one  ot 
two  intercostal  spaces.  Upon  auscultation,  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  inaudible. 

The  above  symptoms  are  the  immediate  effects  of  tonic  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm.  Should  the  attack  last  long,  consciousness  fails,  from 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  incompleteness  of  respi- 
ration, whereby  the  blood  becomes  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid ;  the 
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cyanosis  becomes  extreme ;  the  pulse  grows  small,  the  skin  cool,  and  in 
severe  cases  death  may  take  place  during  the  seizure.  In  more  fortu- 
nate cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  spasm  subsides  gradu- 
ally, the  cyanosis  &des,  the  dyspnoea  ceases,  the  abatement,  however, 
h&ng  unaccompanied  by  any  cough  or  expectoration,  such  as  usually 
arises  at  the  aid  of  a  fit  of  bronchial  asthma. 

In  the  cases  reported  by  Bamberger  the  patient  derived  relief 
chiefly  from  use  of  the  cold  douche,  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  morphia;  but  he  eventually  succumbed  to  the 
cusease. 

JBamberger  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  forms  of  asthenia  may  pro- 
ceed from  spasm  of  other  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  possibly,  too,  from 
spasm  of  the  expiratory  muscles. 


CHAPTER    V. 

WHOOPING-COUGH. — 8TICK-HUSTEN. — COQUBLUCHE. 

ilhiOLOGY. — ^According  to  our  views,  whooping-cough  is  a  catarrh 
of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  distinguishable,  however,  from 
other  catarrhs  of  this  membrane,  both  by  its  mode  of  origin  and  by  fits 
of  spasmodic  cough,  which  depend  upon  a  peculiar  hypersesthesia  of  the 
air-passages. 

The  dependence  of  whooping-cough  upon  an  imknown,  but  un- 
doubtedly specific  cause,  the  frequent  epidemic  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  propagation  by  infection,  the  almost  positive  protection  against 
the  malady  afforded  by  a  previous  attack,  remind  us  in  many  respects 
of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  measles,  scarlet-fever,  small-pox,  and 
other  forms  of  the  so-called  acute  infectious  disorders,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  treat  in  detail  The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  sole 
result  of  the  specific  exciting  cause  of  whooping-cough  is  a  local  affec- 
tion, while  the  rubeolar,  scarlatinous,  and  typhous  poisons  involve  the 
entire  system,  is  a  reason  for  distinguishing  whooping-cough  from  these 
maladies.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  whooping- 
cough,  as  well  as  other  epidemic  contagious  disorders,  whose  effects  are 
merely  local,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  specific  poison.  Indeed,  we 
regard  this  mode  of  origin  not  only  as  possible,  but  even  as  the  probar 
ble  one ;  but  the  nature  and  material  of  the  infection  in  the  disease  in 
question  must  vary  essentially  from  that  of  infectious  diseases,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  since  their  results  are  so  very  different' 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  have  no  definite  Imowledge  regarding  these 
morbid  processes,  and  since  all  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  easily 
traceable  to  local  disorder  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  it  will 
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oe  more  practical,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  contagiousness  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, to  treat  of  it  as  an  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  opposition  to  our  views  (namely,  that  whooping-cough  is  a  catanh 
of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  combined  with  intense  byperaes- 
thesia  of  the  air-passages),  stand  the  opinions  of  physicians,  who  r^aid 
it  either  as  a  nervous  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  or  else  believe  that  it 
is  a  catarrh  of  the  air-passages  compHcated  by  such  a  nervous  affection. 
These  views  are  based  partiy  upon  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  oough- 
ing-fits,  and  partiy  upon  the  hct  that  the  coughing-fits  alternate  with 
periods  of  complete  exemption,  a  condition  which  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  the  iypic&L  course  of  the  majority  of  nervous  diseases.  But  coughing- 
spells  of  the  utmost  violence,  and  of  the  most  pronounced  spasmodic 
character,  arise  firom  reflex  action  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  but  whose 
respiratory  mucous  membrane  has  been  exposed  to  irritation,  such  as 
contact  with  some  sharp-cornered  foreign  body,  grains  of  salt,  or  sugar, 
etc  In  whooping-cough  patients,  coughing-fits,  precisely  similar,  are 
provoked  by  slight  causes,  which  might  easily  escape  observation ;  but 
finom  such  a  fact  we  surely  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  neurosis  of  the  par  \Tigum.  The  exalted  susceptibiHty  (the  hyper- 
8Bsthesia)  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  accoimts  fully  for  the  ready 
occurrence  and  great  violence  of  these  rejkx  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding  the  typical  course  of  whooping^ 
cough  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  symptoms. 

Sporadic  cases  of  whooping-cough  are  exceptional,  a  proof  that 
the  specific  cause  of  the  malady,  if  it  develop  spontaneously,  usually 
attacks  many  persons,  and  that  from  a  single  individual  the  disease  may 
spread  to  a  great  number. 

Epidemics  of  whooping-cough  occur  most  frequentiy  during  winter 
and  spring,  but  do  not  die  out  upon  the  approach  of  warm  weather. 
They  often  succeed  epidemics  of  measles,  or  of  scarlatina,  and  sometimes 
accompany  them.  The  contagion  seems  to  he  mainly  in  the  secretions 
and  exlialations  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane.  The  degree  of  its 
volatihty  and  its  other  qualities  are  unkno>\Ti. 

Predisposition  to  whooping-cough  is  greatest  in  children,  particu- 
larly in  such  as  have  attained  their  second  year.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  this  predisposition  is  enhanced  by  any  causes  capable  of  pro- 
ducing catarrh,  and  still  more  so  by  the  presence  of  any  accidental  irri- 
tation of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  from  cold  or  other  cause. 
"  Colds,"  shght  but  neglected  catarrhs,  as  often  furnish  the  exciting 
cause  of  an  attack  of  whooping-cough  as  errors  of  diet,  and  catarrhal 
diarrhoeas  give  rise  to  cholera. 

Predisposition  to  whooping-cough  always  diminishes  as  age  advances, 
and  is  extinguished  almost  without  exception  after  one  attack  of  the  disease. 
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Anatomical  Appearances. — Owing  to  the  idea  that  whooping- 
cough  is  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  spedal  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  par  vagum  and  medulla  oblongata. 
In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  neurilemma  of  the  par 
vagum  was  relaxed  or  swollen,  or  that  enlarged  bronchial  glands  have 
been  found  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  the  par  vagum,  or  hypersemia 
of  tlie  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes  has  been  observe  Such 
observations,  however,  are  but  soHtary;  those,  in  which  anatomical 
investigation  £Edls  to  find  derangement,  either  of  nerves  or  central 
organs,  are  vastly  more  numerous. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  whooping-cough,  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  imdergoes  some  anatomical  alteration,  but  to  demon- 
strate its  existence  in  the  cadaver  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  Owing  to 
the  richness  in  elastic  fibres  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  air- 
passages,  any  hyperamiia,  which  may  have  existed  during  Hfe,  disappears 
totally  after  death,  leaving  no  trace  behind,  A  moderate  degree  of 
swelling,  relaxation,  and  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
readily  elude  close  observation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  post-mortem 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  these  conditions  also.  However,  the 
contrast  between  the  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances  after 
death  is  no  greater  nor  more  puzzling  in  whooping-cough  than  it 
is  in  other  catarrhal  complaints.  As  this  disorder,  when  simple  and 
uncomplicated,  very  seldom  ends  fatally,  we  find  almost  always,  in  the 
cadaver  of  a  whoopingKiough  patient,  gross,  palpable  lesions,  which  are 
the  results  of  the  complication  which  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  In 
particular,  we  find  that  permanent  inspiratory  inflation  (alveolar  ectasy^ 
see  above)  which  even  the  best  recent  authorities  still  persist  in  con- 
.  foimding  with  emphysema,  wide-spread  atelectasis,  catarrhal  pneimio- 
nia  in  its  several  stages,  and,  far  more  rarely,  croup  of  the  air-passages 
or  lungs,  meningitis,  or  hydrocephalus.  As  these  lesions  do  not  depend 
upon  the  whooping-cough  itself^  but  upon  its  complications,  we  refer  to 
the  appropriate  chapters  for  further  discussion  upon  these  subjects. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — It  is  customary  to  recognize  three  stages 
m  whooping-cough :  the  catarrhal  stage,  the  convulsive  stage,  and  the 
stage  of  decline. 

The  catarrhal  stage^  in  many  instances,  begins  with  violent  catarrhal 
fever,  with  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  great  intolerance  of  light 
The  patient  sneezes  incessantly,  and  is  tormented  by  a  distressing  cough. 
No  one,  without  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  co'ild 
predict  the  approach  of  a  whooping-cough  at  this  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  nay,  so  for  fix>m  receiving  recognition  as  the  incipient  period  of 
the  disease,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  an  intercurrent  accident,  in  spite  of 
its  development  into  whooping-cough  at  a  later  period.     In  a  few  davs 
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die  fever  abates ;  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  photophobia  sub- 
side,  together  with  the  catarrh  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  But  the 
cough  becomes  more  obstinate  and  persistent^  and,  at  the  end  of  eadi 
paroxysm,  an  astonishing  quantitj  of  a  tenacious,  viscid,  transparent 
mucus  fills  the  mouth  and  fauces.  This  peculiar,  adhesive,  copious 
secretion  is  pathognomonic  of  whooping-cough  in  its  second  stage, 
and  establishes  the  diagnosis  ahnost  with  certainty  even  at  this  period. 
Soon,  however,  the  cough  assumes  a  peculiar  character;  it  is  aoocHUr 
panied  by  violent  reflex  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  causiDg 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis.  From  this  point  we  date  the  beginr 
oing  of  the  convulsive  or  whooping  stage. 

The  coughing-fit  b^ins  with  a  long-drawn,  dear,  piping  sound 
(produced  as  the  air  is  slowly  drawn  into  the  constricted  glottis). 
Then  follows  a  series  of  short,  rapidly-interrupted,  expiratory  coughs 
(the  fur,  though  vigorously  expelled,  being  unable  to  fence  open  the 
glottis  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time),  and  this,  in  turn,  is  succeeded 
by  the  crowing,  long-drawn  inspiratory  act  Thus  the  "  whoop"  altera 
nates  with  the  cough,  the  latter  finally  becoming  ahnost  inaudible,  until 
at  last  (though  often  not  until  after  lapse  of  some  minutes)  the  viscid 
secretion  is  brought  up,  and  is  removed  intuitively  by  the  mother,  or 
else,  what  is  more  fi:equent  still,  is  ejected  by  vomiting,  together  with 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  As  sliown  elsewhere,  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis  during  forced  efforts  at  inspiration  impedes  the 
current  of  the  jugulars,  producing  acute  cyanosis.  The  patient  grows 
deep  red,  or  bluish,  the  fauces  becomes  swollen,  the  eyes  shed  tears, 
and  seem  as  if  about  to  burst  from  their  sockets;  the  tongue  looks  thick 
and  blue ;  the  patient  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  suffocation.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  and  mouth  and  ears  often  takes  place,  and  ruptures  ^ 
of  vessels  occur  in  the  conjimctiva,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  blood 
so  as  to  disfigure  the  patient  for  days  and  weeks.  Haemorrhage  from 
the  ear  is  caused  by  rupture  of  the.mcmbrana  tympam. 

The  vomiting,  which  in  bad  cases  empties  the  stomach  of  all  its  ood- 
tents  whenever  the  cliild  coughs,  is  not  always  the  only  indication  of 
the  forcible  compression  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  we  may  observe 
involimtary  evacuations  of  faeces  and  urine,  although  this  is  rare.  At 
others,  rupture  or  prolapsus  ani  is  produced. 

A  sensation  of  tickling  in  the  throat  usually  precedes  each  fit  of 
coughing,  the  number  of  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night,  may 
amount  to  twenty-four  or  upward.  The  children  recognize  these  pre- 
cursors of  an  attack  with  dread.  They  cling  anxiously  to  their  nurses, 
seek  a  support  for  the  head,  or  begin  to  cry.  After  the  paroxysm, 
they  remain  awhile  exhaiisted,  and  suffering  from  pain  along  the  in- 
sertion of  the  abdominal  musdes.     Soon,  however,  they  recover,  begiu 
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to  play,  or  to  eat  with  good  appetite,  until  a  new  fit  inteirupts  their 
oorafort 

It  is  upon  these  alternations  of  symptoms  that  the  theoiy  is  based 
that  whoopingKX)ugh  is  a  neurosis  of  the  par-vagum  nerve.  Although 
laughing,  crying,  loud  speaking,  insignificant  acts  of  d^lutition,  often 
give  rise  to  the  seizures,  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  not  always 
the  result  of  demonstrable  external  provocation.  Indeed,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  paroxysms  often  increase  in  frequency  during  the  night, 
although  the  room  has  not  grown  colder.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  this  circumstance.  I^  however,  we  question  an  observing 
mother,  or  watch  a  sleeping  child  ourselves,  until  the  whoopingKx>ugh 
awakens  it,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  fit  is  preceded  by  a  slight 
and  very  briei^  although  perceptible,  laryngeal  rattle,  and  if  we  look  into 
the  child's  throat,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  cough,  the  pharynx  will  be 
found  filled  with  that  tough  mucus  the  accumulation  of  which  pro 
vokes  the  attack,  and  the  ejection  of  which  ends  it.  The  secretion 
once  discharged,  some  time  elapses  before  a  fresh  collection  of  it  pro* 
duces  a  new  coughing-fit,  and  thus  the  semblance  of  intennission  is  given 
to  the  apparently  rhythmical  march  of  the  disease.  Every  coughing* 
spell  is  a  new  source  of  irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  laiynx. 
Hie  more  violent  it  has  been,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  does  new  secre* 
tion  form,  and  so  much  the  sooner  is  the  next  paroxysm  to  be  expected. 

The  convulsive  stage  having  lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  or  in  other 
cases  as  many  months,  the  stadium  criticum  seu  decremerUij  or  stage 
of  decline,  gradually  sets  in.  The  catarrhal  secretion  loses  its  tenacious, 
transparent  quaHty,  becomes  more  liquid,  yellow,  and  opaque.  The 
sputa  cnida  become  sputa  cocta.  Here,  too,  the  altered  seo^tion  a£Pbrds 
evidence  that  the  hypersemia  and  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes 
are  subsiding.  The  paroxysms  are  no  longer  provoked  by  slight  exter- 
nal irritants ;  and  the  secretion  becoming  more  easy  of  ejection,  and  the 
reflex  symptoms  growingmilder,  as  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes 
decreases,  the  fits  themselves  are  shortened.  The  vomiting,  which  for- 
merly closed  the  seizure,  ceases  to  occur,  excepting  when,  the  larynx 
chancing  to  encoimter  some  irritant  of  unwonted  activity,  a  coughing- 
speU  of  the  ancient  violence  is  provoked.  Relapses  are  extraordinarily 
apt  to  occur,  if  the  child  be  not  carefully  protected  from  all  pernicious 
influences.  The  mucous  membrane  remains  extremely  sensitive  for 
months,  although  the  disease  be  extinct  and  the  child  be  recovered. 
Every  slight  catarrh  is  attended  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  glottis, 
upon  coughing,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  old  affection  from  which  it  has 
long  been  free. 

PhjTsical  examination  made  during  the  interval  aflbrds  no  characte^ 
istic  evidence.     Percussion  is  normal,  and  auscultation  reveals  signs  of 
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catarrh.  Other  changes  depend  upcxi  the  eompHcationsL  Dming'  die 
paroxjsm,  according  to  Wintrich,  while  the  forced  exjuiatoiy  effoila 
oontintie,  the  percusaon  sound  is  shorter,  feebler,  and  duller.  This  is 
probablr  due  to  the  fad  that,  during  the  act  in  question,  the  air  widun 
tijc  lungs  undergoes  considerable  compression,  and  is  thus  made  to  preas 
so  heafilj  upon  the  pulmonanr  tissue  and  the  thoracic  walls  that  tibe 
latter  are  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  tenson  that  they  cannot  be 
set  into  Tibration  bj  percussion.  Upon  auscultation,  no  respirataij 
murmur  can  be  heard  during  the  protracted,  sonorous  ins|Hratioo. 
During  the  interrupted  expiratory  act  likewise,  although  the  vifaratioo 
of  the  chest  is  communicated  to  the  ear,  no  murmurs  are  distinctly 
audible. 

Whooping-cough  terminates  in  recorerr  in  a  large  majority  of  casea 
Aooording  to  popular  belief,  such  an  event  cannot  occur  before  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  week,  a  prejudice  shameful  for  a  physician,  and 
highly  dangerous  to  the  laity,  whom  it  betrays  into  a  stupid  lai$9er 
aUer^  and  into  all  sorts  of  heedlessness.  Under  judicious  treatment  and 
systematic  nursing,  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  bring  the  disease  to  a 
dose  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  other  cases,  which  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  malady  termmetes 
in  an  incomplete  recovery ;  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia  result,  and, 
what  is  still  more  common,  that  attenuation  of  the  lung-substance  and 
dilatation  of  the  air-vesides,  hereafter  to  be  described  as  emphysema. 
It  is  owing  to  the  latter  sequel  of  whooping-cough  ihat  many  children, 
after  having  the  disease,  remain  short  of  breath  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  whooping-cough  may  leave 
tubercles  behind  it,  is  to  be  accepted  with  some  reserve.  So  long  as  the 
terms  phthisis  and  tuberculosis  were  synonymous,  such  a  statement  was 
quite  allowable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  children 
who  have  suflfered  firom  whooping-cough  perish,  sooner  or  later,  fircxn 
consumption  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  is  with  comparative  rarity  that  the 
form  of  consumption  of  which  they  die  is  the  tuberculous  form,  due  to 
the  development  and  subsequent  destruction  of  miliary  nodules  in  the 
lungs.  Most  of  the  children,  in  \vhom  the  signs  of  phthisis  appear,  a 
few  weeks  or  months  after  their  having  whooping-cough,  are  suffering 
from  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  with  cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  sub- 
s^xjucnt  destruction  of  the  inflamed  lung-substance.  In  sudi  oases, 
mtarrlial  pneumonia,  which  has  complicated  the  original  disease,  instead 
of  undergoing  resolution,  results  in  the  condition  above  described — a 
5f;rm  of  phthisis  much  more  common  tlian  tubercular  phthisis. 

Wh(m  a  case  terminates  fifttally  it  is  almost  always  in  consequenoe 
of  complications,  some  of  which  consist  merely  in  abnormal  extfflision 
of  the  disorder,  or  in  the  effects  of  its  intensity.     If  any  of  the  bronohi 
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become  permanentlj  occluded  by  the  catarrh,  so  that  no  more  air  can 
penetrate  to  the  vesicles  in  which  they  terminate,  that  which  they 
already  contain  becomes  absorbed,  the  vesicles  collapse,  their  walls 
touch,  and  atelectasis  is  established.  If  the  catarrh  spread  from  the 
bronchioles  into  the  airoells,  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  set  up.  We  have 
already  stated  that  nearly  all  fatal  cases  show  traces  of  these  complica- 
tions. It  should  always  awaken  suspicion  if  the  ooughing^fits  b^in  to 
lose  their  characteristic  features,  if  sxt  additional  short,  dry  cough  arise, 
if  the  patient  grow  short  of  breath,  if  the  palms  of  the  hands  bum,  if 
the  sleep  be  troubled,  the  general  health  be  disturbed,  or  other  febrile 
symptoms  appear.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  repeatedly  and  carefully 
search  for  the  signs  of  capillary  bronchitis,  of  atelectasis,  or  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia.  Croup  of  the  larynx  or  pulmonaxy  vesicles  is  &t  easier  of 
recognition,  partly  on  accoimt  of  the  acuteness  and  violence  of  its  initial 
S3rmptoms,  and  partly  because  its  signs  are  so  obvious  and  immistakable; 
This  complication,  however,  is  rare. 

The  cerebral  S3rmptoms  which  sometimes  appear  in  whooping-cough 
scarcely  ever  arise  from  apoplexy,  meningitis,  or  hydrocephalus.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain,  if  normally  nourished,  are  not  apt  to  tear,  even 
though  subjected  to  very  severe  pressure  from  witliin ;  moreover,  dis- 
eases  like  meningitis  and  acute  hydrocephalus  are  not  to  be  induced  by 
a  simple  and  transitoiy  hypenetnia.  The  convuMons,  etc,  which  take 
place  during  whooping-cough,  and  which  seldom  endanger  life,  proceed 
either  from  a  temporary  venous  obstruction  with  oedematous  infiltration 
of  the  brain,  followed  by  arterial  amemia,  or  else  they  are  eclamptic 
seizures,  caused  by  reflex  action. 

Diagnosis. — As  the  coughing-fits  in  this  disease  are,  in  my  opinion, 
undistinguishable  firom  those  of  any  severe  lar3mgo-bronchial  catarrh 
arising  from  cold,  or  firom  the  cough  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  larynx,  or  that  which  may  be  provoked  in  an  ex- 
tremely susceptible  subject  (such  as  an  hysterical  woman)  by  the  most 
trifling  irritation — indeed,  as  the  cough  owes  its  character  to  physio- 
logical processes,  precisely  like  those  which  occur  in  the  other  varieties 
of  cough — we  deem  it  idle  to  talk  of  a  differential  diagnosis  of  the  par- 
oxysms. The  epidemic  appearance  of  the  disease,  its  almost  exclusive 
occurrence  among  children,  its  obstinacy,  and  long  duration  will  prevent 
error.  In  infuits  at  the  breast,  and  veiy  littie  children,  the  peculiar 
cough  and  reflex  S3rmptoms  of  the  glottic  muscles  are  sometimes  absent, 
and,  unless  the  expectoration  of  copious  tenacious  secretion  and  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection  may  be  overlooked. 

Pkognosis. — One  must  be  aware  how  rarely  children  become  apo- 
plectic^ or  die  in  a  whoopmg-cough  fit,  ere  one  can  witness  a  paroxysm 
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m'thout  anxiety.  Experience  accordingly  teaches  that  the  moiherB,  Tvho 
at  first  are  dreadfully  alarmed,  by-and-by  grow  only  too  careless,  and  at 
last,  without  further  solicitude  or  attention,  calmly  await  the  advent  of 
the  twentieth  week,  when,  as  they  think,  the  disease  is  to  subside; 
Children  who  are  but  a  month  or  two  old  encoimter  the  greatest  danger, 
not  because  ^  their  foramen  ovales  is  as  yet  unclosed,"  ^  and  a  com- 
mingling of  blood  from  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  threatens  to 
cause  acute  cyanosis,"  but  because  of  obstacles  to  which  they  so  ofteQ 
succumb  in  other  bronchial  catarrhs,  the  £su:ility  with  which  thdi*  little 
bronchi  become  occluded,  imperilling  life  by  atelectasis,  or  by  deficient 
oxygenation  without  atelectasis.  The  danger  arising  from  these  com- 
plications, as  well  as  that  occasioned  by  the  sequelae,  has  already  been 
treated  of  in  detail. 

Tbeatmext — Prophylaxis, — ^As  whooping-cough  scarcely  ever  oc- 
curs except  as  an  epidemic,  and  as  it  is  often  infectious,  prophylazia 
demands,  where  circumstances  permit,  an  avoidance  of  places  where  the 
epidemic  prevails,  and  separation  of  the  sick  firom  the  well,  particulariy 
from  those  small,  weak,  scrofulous  children  to  whom  the  disease  would 
bring  great  danger. 

As,  moreover,  the  predisposition  is  augmented  by  catanh,  and  by 
every  irritant  which  can  give  rise  to  catarrh,  it  is  well,  in  seasons  of 
epidemic  whooping-cough,  to  protect  children  with  the  utmost  care  from 
taking  cold,  and  to  treat  the  most  simple  catarrh  with  the  same  aolia- 
tude  and  precaution  with  which,  in  cholera-times,  we  put  patients  upon 
a  rigid  diet  for  every  trifling  diarrhoea,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  dangeroas 
illness.  During  epidemics  I  have  kept  children  continuously  confined 
in  one  room  from  the  moment  that  any  slight  unsuspicious  cough  arose, 
and  kept  up  a  uniform  temperature  day  and  night  for  several  weds  in 
succession,  and  have  frequently  seen  children  remain  free  firom  whoop- 
ing-cough, while  it  developed  among  their  relatives  who  had  beat 
attacked  in  similar  manner,  but  who  had  been  less  carefully  nursed. 
The  indicatio  causalis  cannot  be  met,  as  we  are  not  able  to  neu- 
tralize nor  to  remove  the  prevalent  epidemic  influence  which  excites 
the  disease. 

The  happy  effects  which  whooping-cough  patients  often  obtain  hy 
change  of  abode  are  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  exemption  finom 
continuous  or  repeated  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease, 
which  they  thus  acquire.  Whenever  an  extensive  epidemic  prevails 
about  tlie  dwelling  of  a  patient  of  mine,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising  a 
temporary  migration  to  some  region  free  fi^m  the  disorder. 

Tlie  indicatio  morhi  calls  for  the  same  general  treatment  which  we 
have  recommended  for  other  laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrhs.  JReeog- 
nition  of  the  fact,  that  in  whooping-cough  we  have  a  catarrh  to  deal 
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wUh^  should  deter  us  from  a  useless  and  hazardous  search  for  specific 
remedies.  Unfortunatelj,  the  principles  of  treatment  naturall j  dedudble 
from  such  knowledge  are  grossly  violated  bj  many  phjrsicians.  Chil- 
dren  are  again  and  again  submitted  to  hurtful  exposure,  calculated  to 
aggravate  the  catarrh,  because  the  doctor  expects  to  cure  it  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  preparations  of  copper  and  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  val^ 
lian,  assafoetida,  castor,  or  other  reputed  specific,  against  whooping- 
cough  ;  nay,  cantharides,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  even  dried  vaccine 
crustSy  pass  fDr  remedies  for  this  disorder  in  the  minds  of  some  men. 
We  cannot  even  ascribe  any  special  curative  influence  to  belladonna,  a 
drug  whidi  has  acquired  great  reputation,  although  we  have  used  it 
extensively  in  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough.     (See  below.) 

Since,  then,  the  complaint  is  to  be  treated  upon  principles  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  other  catarrhs,  we  need  not  expect  great  results 
from  the  use  of  medicaments.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
very  questionable  virtues  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  antimonials,  and  other 
anti-catarrhal  "  remedies,"  and  hence  are  decidedly  averse  to  their  em- 
ployment in  the  therapeusis  of  whooping-cough.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  attach  great  value  to  well-managed  treatment  by  sweating,  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  both  recent  and  inveterate  catarrhs  of  other  origin, 
I  have  already  insisted  upon  so  urgently.  Oppoher  believes  it  possible 
to  bring  the  malady  to  a  dose  in  a  few  weeks,  by  carefully  and  con- 
tinuously maintaining  a  imiform  temperature  in  the  sick-room.  Al- 
though such  a  statement  may  be  a  somewhat  exaggerated  one,  yet  I 
have  long  ^ce  adopted  the  practice,  and  in  many  instances  strictly  and 
perseveringly  carried  it  out  with  the  most  gratifjdng  results.  When 
the  disease  is  recent,  I  put  the  child  to  bed,  and  keep  it  in  a  slight  but 
continual  perspiration.  Very  young  children  must  not  lie  in  a  cradle, 
but  shotdd  remain  in  bed  alongside  of  their  nurse  or  mother,  where 
they  soon  get  into  perspiration.  Besides,  they  should  wear  a  woollen 
sock  roimd  the  throat,  and  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  upon  the  chest. 
Throughout  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  the  patients  may  be  kept  in 
the  open  air ;  but  we  should  insist  upon  their  returning  to  their  apart- 
ments ere  the  600I  of  the  evening  set  in.  As  a  drink,  give  Seltzer 
water,  either  warm  or  mixed  with  hot  milk ;  in  short,  treat  the  catarrh 
as  if  it  proceeded  from  cold,  or  had  any  other  non-specific  origin. 
Treatment  by  inhalation  of  pulverized  medicaments  may  possibly  prove 
beneficial;  but  we  have  not  as  yet  a  suffident  number  of  observations  to 
establish  the  fact  The  symptomatic  indication,  first  of  all,  calls  for 
means  of  abbreviating  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  of  diminishing 
their  frequency.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  coughing-fits  contribute 
materially  toward  keeping  up  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  longer  and  more  violent  the  last  attack,  so  much  the  sooner  may 
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eve  expect  the  next  one ;  henoe,  if  we  can  succeed  in  rendering^  the 
seizures  milder  and  less  numerous,  we  not  only  produce  results  whidi 
are  palliative  but  radical,  by  enabling  the  disease  the  sooner  to  cease 
spontaneously.  Reduction  of  the  number,  severity,  imd  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  is  as  important  for  the  cure  of  whooping-cough,  as  is  prohi- 
bition of  loud  talking  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  hoarseness. 

For  this  purpose  I  cannot  sufficiently  urge  that  the  parents,  if  intd- 
ligent  and  persevering,  be  directed  to  make  the  child  cease  from  cough- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  even  to  enforce  this  harsh  de- 
mand with  wholesome  sternness  and  severity,  as  soon  as  the  mucous 
accumulation  is  discharged.  A  portion  only  of  the  coughing  is  invol- 
untary. By  an  exercise  of  firmness,  a  child  may  withstand  the  remain- 
ing inclination  to  cough.  The  mother,  however,  must  never  tire  of 
warning,  admonishing,  and,  if  need  be,  threatening,  though  no  imme- 
diate benefit  become  apparent,  even  after  lapse  of  days ;  for  this  mental 
dietetic  must  be  maintained  for  weeks  and  weeks. 

I  have  heard  the  assertion  made  by  the  wife  of  a  Prussian  general,  a 
most  detennined  woman,  but  an  equally  tender  mother,  that  whooping- 
cough  was  only  curable  by  the  rod.  Such  a  statement  as  this,  and  the 
advice  to  tell  a  child  to  stop  coughing,  and  even  to  compel  it  to  resist 
the  cough  as  much  as  it  can,  have  excited  objection  here  and  there,  and 
have  even  given  rise  to  some  virtuous  indignation.  Notwitlistanding 
this,  however,  fmther  personal  experience  and  the  approval  of  other 
judicious  practitioners  induce  me  empliatically  to  reiterate  my  counsel. 
It  is  of  course  inapplicable  where  the  parents  are  stupid  or  rude ;  but 
the  physiological  law  is  well  known,  that  violent  reflex  sjnnptoms  are 
controllable  by  the  will  Perhaps  the  fact  that  adults  are  better  able 
to  resist  the  inclination  to  cough,  and  do  not  abandon  themselves  so 
completely  to  the  irritation,  explains  why  exposure  to  the  same  causes 
will,  it  is  true,  bring  on  catarrh,  but  rarely  a  catarrh  of  the  intensity  and 
persistence  observable  in  the  whooping-cough  of  cliildren. 

This  treatment  is  materially  aided,  if,  as  soon  as  the  child  perceives  a 
fit  to  be  coming  on,  or  when  the  fine  rdles  in  the  larynx  above  described 
give  notice  of  its  approach,  a  moderate  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of 
potash  be  promptly  administered.  As  tlie  alkaline  carbonates  reduce 
the  viscidity  of  mucus,  and  as  the  secretion  collected  about  the  epiglot- 
tis, if  deprived  of  its  tenacity,  is  the  more  easily  expelled,  and  finally, 
since  with  the  ejection  of  the  mucus  the  paroxysm  usually  terminates, 
theory  and  practice  concur  with  tolerable  harmony  in  approving  this 
measure.  There  is  a  mixtim?  much  employed  in  M'hooping-cough 
(I^  Coccionelli  gr.  xij;  potas.  carb.  3j;  aquae  dest.  3  iij ;  syrup. 
dimpL  3  j. — It.  S.  a  teaspoonful  when  the  attack  threatens),  the  effect 
of  which  in  shortening  the  fits  of  coughing  is  often  smprising,  but 
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which  hardly  owes  its  virtue  to  the  cocbineaL  Half  a  tumbler  of  soda 
and  water,  drunk  occasionallj,  would  probably  produce  about  the  same 
result.  This  mixture  should  not  be  given  as  a  matter  of  routine,  ^^  a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours,"  or  the  like,  but  only  when  there  is  a 
collection  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  throat,  and  when  a  paroxysm  is  ap- 
proaching. Prescribed  in  the  latter  way,  parents  are  glad  to  use  it,  as 
they  soon  find  out  that  it  renders  the  attacks  milder  and  shorter,  or,  as 
they  say,  "loosens  the  cough," 

Narcotics  have  also  been  prescribed  to  shorten  the  coughing-fits  and 
reduce  their  number,  and  there  is  scarcely  im  article  of  this  laige  class 
of  drugs  which  has  not  been  recommended  in  whooping-cough,  and 
even  vaunted  as  a  specific.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  belladonna. 
We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  in  fiivor  of  a  bolder  use  of  nar- 
cotics in  treatment  of  catarrhs,  and  hence  approve  of  their  use  in  whoop- 
ing-cough, which  we  regard  merely  as  a  catarrh  complicated  with  an 
especially  intense  hjrpersesthesia  of  the  air-passages;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  any  narcotic  whatever  (belladonna  included)  has  any  speci- 
fic action  against  this  disease.  If  they  render  the  course  of  whooping- 
cough  briefer,  they  act  by  mitigating  and  lessening  the  frequence  of  the 
paroxysms,  which  are  perpetuating  the  irritation.  Since,  however,  as 
88  a  general  rule,  narcotics  are  not  well  borne  by  children,  being  apt  to 
cause  hjrperaemia  of  the  brain,  we  should  restrict  their  use  to  those 
cases  in  which  danger  firom  the  disease  outweighs  danger  from  the 
remedy.  Should  the  treatment,  given  above,  prove  ineflfective,  should 
the  child  empty  its  stomach  with  every  paroxysm,  should  his  nutritive 
condition  b^in  to  suffer,  from  constant  vomiting  and  from  sleepless 
nights,  should  convulsions  or  signs  of  actual  suffocation  occur  during  the 
seizures,  the  administration  of  narcotics  is  indicated.  Belladonna  enjoys 
this  advantage  over  opium,  that,  in  the  condition  of  the  pupil,  we  have 
an  index  for  regulation  of  the  dose.  To  children,  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  four  years,  we  may  give  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  drug,  night 
and  morning,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  up  to  half  a  grain,  or  until 
the  pupil  begins  to  dilate.  Trousseau  preferred  not  to  divide  the  daily 
dose,  but  gave  it  all  at  once,  and  he  thought  it  useless  to  push  the  dose 
to  the  point  of  incipient  narcotism.  For  older  children,  to  whom  the 
exhibition  of  opium  is  less  hazardous,  we  may  prescribe  small  doses  of 
morphia  (gr.  -^ — \  in  die),  dissolved  in  some  liquid  like  the  aqua 
amygdalarum,  so  much  lauded  by  West^  or  we  may  give  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum. 

[  Von  Bintz  and  others  have  derived  decided  benefit  from  the 
use  of  muriate  of  quinine  if  given  in  pretty  large  doses,  say  from 
one  to  twenty  grains  daily,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
The  value  of  chloral  and  of  the  bromides  of  potassium  and  ammo- 
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niam  has  also  been  tested,  bat  with  coDflicting  reports  as  to  thdr 
efficacy. 

As  a  local  treatmeot,  touching  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  with  lunar  caustic  has  been  found  useful.  By  means  of  the 
atomizer,  which  even  little  children  can  sometimes  use,  inhalations 
of  steam,  of  emulsion  of  hyoscyamus  extract,  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium (0.1.-0.02  to  50.00),  and  nitrate  of  silver  (0.03.-0.06  to  30.00) 
have  moderated  the  attacks  and  shortened  the  disease.  In  the  later 
stages,  when  there  is  persistence  of  profuse  secretion,  the  inhalation 
of  alum  and  of  tannin  may  check  the  flow.  In  obstinate  cases,  if 
possible,  always  try  the  effect  of  the  compressed-air  apparatus,  to 
whose  beneficial  action  there  is  ample  testimony.  The  inhalation  of 
"  gas-works  fumes  "  now  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.] 

Another  and  very  important  indication  is,  to  prevent  the  secre- 
tion from  accumulating  in  the  minuter  bronchial  tubes.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  such  obstructions  are  a  source  of  danger  in 
themselves,  being  the  cause  of  atelectasis.  When  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  we  shall  show  that  this 
disorder  depends  not  merely  upon  a  propagation  of  inflammation 
from  the  bronchioles  into  the  air-vesicles,  but  that  obstruction  of 
the  bronchi  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  lung  also  play  an 
important  part  in  its  etiology.  Emetics,  therefore,  very  justly,  are 
highly  thought  of  in  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough,  although 
we  cannot  approve  of  their  administration  every  second  or  third 
day,  without  any  particular  indication,  which  practice  is  common 
enough.  The  smaller  the  child,  the  narrower  its  bronchi,  so  much 
the  more  danger  is  there  of  their  obstruction,  and  so  much  the  more 
sedulously  must  we  watch  them.  If,  immediately  after  the  cough, 
there  still  remain  audible  rdles  in  the  chest,  if  the  child  grow  short 
of  breath,  or  should  the  respiration  become  enfeebled  throughout  a 
part  of  the  thorax,  do  not  dally  until  signs  of  imperfect  decarboni- 
zation  of  the  blood  set  in,  but  give  an  emetic  forthwith,  and  repeat 
it  whenever  the  symptoms  recur.  We  have  already  explained  why 
it  is  that  emetics  unfortunately  do  not  always  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

Finally,  especially  in  the  third  stage,  when  impoverishment  of 
the  blood  and  general  exhaustion  furnish  the  most  urgent  symptomfi, 
the  free  administration  of  meat-diet,  eggs,  wine,  and  the  ferruginooB 
preparations  is  indicated. 
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SECTION   II. — DISEASES   OP   THE   TBACHEA   AND   BRONCHI. 

1.— P.  78. 

Although  the  existence  of  a  bronchial  catarrh  is  so  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  presence  of  cough  and  of  expectoration,  yet  mistakes 
are  often  made,  as  regards  the  significance  of  the  disease,  as  to 
whether  the  attack  be  an  independent  affection  or  symptomatic  of 
some  other  disorder.  If,  as  often  happens,  besides  the  tracheal  pain 
proper  to  catarrh,  there  should  be  a  pain  in  the  side,  due  perhaps  to 
muscular  soreness  from  coughing,  or  perhaps  to  some  mild  rheumatic 
or  neuralgic  complication,  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  grave 
thoracic  disease,  of  consumption  for  instance,  might  readily  arise. 
A  more  common  and  much  graver  error  consists  in  mistaking  a 
subordinate  secondary  bronchitis,  such  as  is  a  part  of  almost  every 
chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  and  of  many  other  disorders, 
for  the  real  disease,  and  overlooking  the  latter.  How  often  do  we 
see  the  catarrh  which  precedes  phthisis  regarded  even  by  physicians 
as  an  insignificant  ailment !  Therefore,  if  a  cough  prove  very  in- 
tractable ;  if  it  do  not  yield  to  the  warmth  of  summer  or  to  the 
shunning  of  cold  air  ;  should  the  pulse  be  too  frequent  and  the 
respirations  hurried ;  if,  too,  there  be  fever  and  the  aspect  of  the 
patient  alter  for  the  worse  ;  then,  especially  in  a  young  patient,  a 
suspicion  of  phthisis  would  be  warranted,  even  though  the  results 
of  a  physical  exploration  were  wholly  negative. 

2.— P.  92. 

Chloral  hydrate  deserves  trial.  Liehreich  states  that  several  ob- 
servers have  used  it  upon  his  recommendation.  From  the  reports 
it  appears  that  the  respiratory  disturbance  of  nervous  asthma  dis- 
appears in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  subsidence  is  followed  by  quiet 
sleep.  Chloral  is  to  be  given  in  solution  in  one  large  dose,  followed 
by  smaller  ones.  Liehreich  advises  that  in  feeble  constitutions  the 
first  dose  should  be  1.50  gramme,  which,  however,  if  ineffectual, 
may  be  repeated  in  half  an  hour. — 5«  ^J^*  chloral.,  3.0;  aquad 
dest.,  cort.  aurant.,  aa  20.0.     S.  one-half  for  a  dose. 

3.— P.  95. 

The  idea  of  a  living  contagion  dates  from  the  time  gf  Linnteas. 
Letztereich  has  lately  found  in  the  glairy  sputa  of  this  disease  a 
characteristic  spore,  and  claims  to  have  induced  all  the  symptoms  of 
pertussis  in  rabbits  by  implantation  of  this  sputum  upon  their  fauces. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HYPKETROPHY   OF  THE  LUXG. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  lungs  appear  tu 
be  enlarged,  their  tissue,  instead  of  being  hjpertrophied,  is  atrophied 
and  wasted — or  rarefied,  to  use  a  customarj  expression.  Under  the 
title  of  emphysema,  we  shall  treat  more  fully  upon  this  form  of  enlarge 
ment  of  the  lungs  in  the  third  chapter. 

Roldtaiisky  describes  an  enlargement  of  the  lung  with  simultaneous 
increase  of  tissue,  as  true  pulmonary  hypertrophy.  This  is  said  to  occur 
as  a  \dcarious  development  of  one  limg,  when  the  other  has  been  totally 
destroyed.  Here  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  said  to  be  thicker  and 
more  voluminous,  their  capillaries  multiplied,  and  their  tissue  more  resist- 
ing, while  the  vesicles  themselves  are  dilated. 

A  second  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lung,  which  Skoda  describes, 
and  Virchov)  calls  pigmentary  induration,  consists  in  an  increased  vol- 
ume of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  at  the  expense  of  the  air-vesicles.  We 
notice  it  in  severe  chronic  hyperaemia  of  the  lung,  particularly  in  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  Here,  too,  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  thickened  and  their  de- 
ments multiplied,  so  that,  as  the  lung  has  not  grown  larger,  the  vesicles 
must  seem  smaller,  and  the  tissues  closer  and  more  resistant  The  color 
of  the  tissue  is  darker  and  bro^vner,  and  we  notice  numerous  blackish 
specks  in  it  This  coloring  is  due  to  capillary  haemorrhages  in  the  tis- 
sues, resulting  from  the  intense  engorgement,  the  pigment  which  pro- 
ceeds from  transformed  haematin  admitting  of  demonstration  under  the 
microscope  in  the  form  of  brownish  and  blackish  granules,  in  the  inter- 
stitial tissues  and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  air-vesicles. 

Either  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
during  life,  but  neither  ever  admits  of  any  certain  diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ATROPHY  OF  THE  LUNG. — EMPHYSEMA   SENILE. 

By  atrophy  of  the  lung  we  mean  that  attenuation,  thinning,  and 
gradual  wasting  of  the  vesicular  walls,  which  results  from  imperfect 
nutrition  of  the  lung.  We  most  commonly  see  this  wasting  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  in  old  age,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  other 
organs,  and  by  general  marasmus.  Sometimes  the  atrophy  of  the  Iimg 
occurs  sooner  and  more  completely  than  involution  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  in  these  cases  the  symptoms  are  more  decided.  Through 
wasting  of  their  septa,  several,  and  sometimes  a  great  many,  of  the  air- 
vesides  coalesce,'  and  large  gaps  form,  so  that,  in  an  aggravated  case^ 
the  entire  limg  forms  a  coarse  network.  The  relaxed,  bloodless,  dry 
tissue  feels  soft  as  down  to  the  touch ;  it  is  heavily  loaded  with  pig- 
ment, and  is  sometimes  uniformly  black.  This  deposit  of  pigment  is 
not  a  result  of  extravasation  of  blood,  but  is  due  to  pigmentary  meta- 
morphosis of  the  contents  of  obUterated  capillaries.  These  nutritive 
derangements  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  essentially  like  those  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter,  as  characteristic  of  vesicular  emphysema 
of  the  lung,  so  that  the  title  of  senile  emphysema  is  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate to  the  disease  in  question.  In  senile  atrophy,  or  senile  em- 
physema, however,  the  volimie  of  the  limg  is  diminished,  while  in  em- 
physema, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  increased.  This  impor- 
tant difference,  which  furnishes  a  practical  distinction  between  the  two 
affections,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  thorax. 
The  size  of  the  lung  manifestly  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  chest 
Now,  while  in  true  emphysema  the  thorax  is  either  in  a  state  of  chronic 
enlargement,  or  else  in  a  condition  of  permanent  inflation,  in  senile 
atrophy  the  chest  is  actually  contracted,  or  else  it  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent expiratory  collapse.  The  thorax  of  an  old  man  is  shortened  by 
absorption  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  laterally  compressed  by 
his  stooping  attitude,  and  the  atrophied  muscles  of  inspiration  are  inca* 
pable  of  dilating  it  effectively.  For  a  similar  reason  the  heart  and  liver, 
which,  in  true,  emphysema,  are  extensively  covered  over  by  the  lung,  in 
senile  atrophy  lie  in  contact  with  a  large  part  of  the  thoracic  walL 

This  state  of  the  lungs  and  chest  explains  why  old  men  become 
short  of  breath,  why  their  blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonized,  and  why 
chey  are  so  apt  to  look  blue  about  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  shortness 
of  breath  and  the  venous  state  of  the  blood  are  due  to  the  diminution 
of  breathing-surfEice  by  loss  of  cell-walls,  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
capillaries,  and,  finally,  to  the  incomplete  manner  in  which  inspiration  is 
effected  by  the  wasted  respiratory  muscles,  and  to  the  absence  of  that 
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important  aid  to  expiration,  elastidtj  of  the  lung.  The  C3ranotic  (^ jmp- 
toms  occur  because  the  right  heart,  having  fewer  efferent  ^hiLnn^^ 
owing  to  obliteration  of  so  manj  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  imperfectlj 
emptied,  thus  causing  venous  engorgement  of  the  aortic  drcuIatioiL 
According  to  this  explanaticn,  the  more  unequally  atrophy  of  other 
organs  and  general  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  keep  step  with 
the  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  so  much  the  more  marked  must  the  symptoms, 
above  described,  become. 

As  the  thin,  emaciated,  thoracic  walls  and  their  flexible  ribs  are 
easily  thrown  into  vibration,  the  percussion-sound  is  remarkably  loud 
and  fulL  The  dulness  over  the  heart  and  liver  is  increased.  Upon 
auscultation,  the  greater  the  difference  is  between  fhe  capadfy  of  the 
contracted  bronchioles  and  that  of  the  air-vesides  in  which  they  termi- 
nate, so  much  the  harsher  is  the  vesicular  murmur. 

Treatment  of  senile  atrophy  of  the  lung  is  out  of  the  question. 

CHAPTER   III. 

EMPHTSEMA   OF  THE    LUNG. 

By  emphysema  of  the  lung  is  meant  either  a  morbid  enlargement 
of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  arising  mainly  from  the  blending  of  seyeral 
vesicles  so  as  to  form  one  great  cyst — emphysema  vesiculare — or  else 
the  escape  of  air  into  the  subpleural  and  interstitial  connective  tissue — 
emphysema  interlohdare.  The  latter  is  analogous  to  emphysema  of 
other  organs,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  the  former,  like 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  has  no  analogue  elsewhere. 

Etiology. — ^The  opinions  of  authorities  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of 
vesicular  emphysema  of  the  lungs  differ  materially.  Four  principal 
theories  have  been  advanced  upon  the  subject.  According  to  the  first, 
emphysema  arises  through  immoderate  or  too  protracted  inflation  of 
the  air-cells,  by  forced  and  longKiontinued  inspiration — theory  of  inspi- 
ration. According  to  the  second,  likewise,  emphysema  is  the  result  of 
excessive  mechanical  distention  of  the  vesicular  walls,  but  is  not  pro- 
duced by  inspiration,  but  by  forced  expiration — theory  of  expiration. 
According  to  the  third,  its  origin  is  not  mechanical,  but  it  arises  from 
nutritive  derangement  of  the  lung-substance,  which  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  any  strain  or  stretching.  Finally,  according  to  a  fourth  view, 
advanced  by  Freund^  a  morbid  condition,  namely  a  rigid  enlargement 
of  the  thorax,  constitutes  the  primary  disease,  to  which  dilatation  of  the 
air-cells  is  only  secondary.  We  believe  each  view  to  be  true  in  certain 
cases,  but  no  single  one  wUl  account  for  all  forms  of  the  disease,  and 
consequently  adhere  to  the  classification  into  vicarious  and  svibsUMirt- 
tive  emphysema. 
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Vicctriatis  emphysema  arises,  first,  in  all  cases  in  which  portions  of 
the  pulmonaiy  substance  become  wasted,  and  shrink  without  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  by  coUapse  of  its  walL 
If  the  capacity  of  the  chest  remain  constant,  the  size  of  the  individual 
vesicles  which  contribute  to  fill  it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  their 
number.  If  a  portion  of  them  perish,  thus  reducing  the  bulk  of  that 
part  of  the  lung  to  whidb  they  belong,  either  a  vacuum  must  form  in 
the  dbest)  or  else  the  remaining  vesicles  must  dilate.  Secondly,  vicarious 
emphysema  arises  where  aUof  the  vesicles  do  not  participate  alike  in 
filling  out  the  additional  space  formed  in  the  thorax  by  inspiratorr/ 
dilatation.  Normally,  all  the  air-vesides  are  inflated  uniformly  by 
atmospheric  pressure  during  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  chest  li^ 
then,  a  part  of  the  air<)ells  be  filled  up  by  exudation  or  serum,  so  that 
no  more  air  can  enter  them,  these  cells  will  not  dilate  during  inspiration, 
and  hence  the  remaining  and  accessible  ones  must  expand  for  them — 
vicariously — and  imdergo  an  abnormal  degree  of  distension.  Thus,  in 
the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  have  died  of  pneumonia  or  hypostatic  en- 
gorgement, we  find  vicarious  emphysema  in  the  portions  of  lung  spared 
by  the  original  disease.  So,  too,  extensive  rigid  adhesions  between 
the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura  give  rise  to  vicarious  emphysema. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  air-cells  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and 
those  placed  near  the  spinal  colimm,  although  the  portion  of  the  thoracic 
wall  adjacent  to  them  scarcely  takes  any  part  in  the  inspiratory  move- 
ment of  the  chest,  expand  equally  with  the  cells  in  the  more  movable 
regions  of  the  thorax,  and  which  are  situated  near  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  to  the  anterior  thoracic  walL  Of  course,  for  this  to  take  place,  the 
adjacent  movable  parts  of  the  lung  must  yield  and  be  pushed  down- 
ward and  forward.  Where  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura  are  firmly 
united,  such  yielding  and  displacement  become  impossible,  and  the 
vesicles  at  the  apices  and  along  the  back-bone  cannot  fully  perform  their 
part  in  occupying  the  space  created  in  the  chest  by  its  inspiratory  ex- 
pansion. Hence,  other  portions  of  the  lung,  especially  the  anterior  and 
lower  borders,  must  act  for  them,  and  are  thus  made  to  imdeigo  an  ex- 
cessive and  abnormal  distention.  Finally,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  smaller 
bronchi  is  often  followed  by  vicarious  emphysema.  I^  in  one  part  of 
the  lung,  the  caHbre  of  the  finer  tubes  be  so  much  narrowed  by  swell- 
ing, or  by  accumulation  of  mucus,  that  the  air  enters  imperfectly,  and 
with  difficulty,  into  the  corresponding  vesicles,  such  part  of  the  lung 
will  not  do  its  share  in  filling  up  the  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
60  that  other  parts  of  the  lung,  which  are  free  from  catarrh,  must  ad 
for  them,  and  become  abnormally  distended. 

From  the  foregoing  representation  it  is  evident  enough  that  the 
^  inspiratory "  theory  is  a  correct  one.    If  vicarious  emphysema  arise 
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acutely  during  a  ^pneumonia  or  hypostatic  engorgement^  the  intenresiciilar 
septa  are  ruptured.  On  the  oUier  hand,  if  the  affection  develop  slowly, 
as  in  a  case  of  adherent  pleiu^,  or  of  tedious  catarrh,  the  vesicular  wbUs 
undergo  a  gradual  atrophy,  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  and  beooming 
perforated,  until  at  length  several  cells  coalesce  into  one  large  cyst  from 
destruction  of  their  septa.  We  must  decidedly  oppose  the  widely-spread 
impression  that  ihe  over-distended  cell-walls  simply  lose  their  elasticiiyy 
without  other  change  of  texture  (just  as  an  overstretched  glove  or 
caoutchouc-pipe  remains  permanently  enlarged).  That  an  emphysem- 
atous lung  has  lost  its  elasticity  is  true,  but  the  above  explanation  i? 
felse.  The  loss  of  elasticity  is  owing  solely  to  the  rupture  above  men 
tioned,  or  to  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  elastic  elements  of  the  tissue. 

Substantive  emphysema — ^that  is,  a  form  of  vesicular  emphysema, 
wherein  the  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  cells  is  a  more  primary  and 
independent  disease — ^like\vise  arises,  in  many  instances,  in  consequence 
of  immoderate  and  protracted  inflation  and  stretching  of  the  vesicular 
walls.  Laennec^  who  first  pointed  out  the  mode  of  origin  of  substantive 
emphysema,  conceived  it  to  be  as  follows :  If,  in  consequence  of  catanhal 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  owing  to  viscidity  of  the  bron- 
chial secretion,  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  air  arise  in  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes,  such  obstacle  may  be  surmoimted  during  inspiratioo, 
o\rag  to  the  powerful  muscular  force  by  wliich  this  act  is  effected; 
while  to  expiration,  which  has  fewer  auxiliary  means  at  hand,  and  which 
is  effected  mainly  tlirough  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  and  of  the  thorax, 
and  through  the  counter-pressure  exerted  by  the  intestines  during  insfu- 
ration,  such  obstacle  may  prove  insuperable.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  air 
is  retained  in  the  vesicles.  The  next  inspiratory  act  adds  more,  whidi, 
likewise,  is  imable  to  escape  completely,  so  that  the  vesicles  are  continu- 
ally becoming  more  and  more  over-filled  and  distended.  Two  main  ob- 
jections have  been  advanced  against  this  theory :  First,  it  is  replied 
that  the  supposition  is  erroneous  that  the  auxiliaries  to  inspiration  ex- 
ceed those  of  expiration — at  all  events,  as  regards  forced  expiration. 
This  is  true ;  yet  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is  chiefly  the  larger 
bronchi  which  are  emptied  by  a  forced  expiratory  effort,  while  it  has 
very  little  action  in  promoting  evacuation  of  the  air-vesicles,  especially 
if  the  bronchioles  be  obstructed.  It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the 
common  occurrence  of  permanent  vesicular  ectasia  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis. Secondly,  it  has  been  urged  against  the  explanation  of  iMennec, 
that  this  hyjjothesis  would  be  satisfiictory  if  the  enlargement  of  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  were  no  greater  in  emphysema  than  the  enlargement 
which  they  normally  undergo  in  healthy  limgs  at  the  height  of  the  in- 
spiratory act,  but  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  abnormal  and  excessive 
distention  of  the  air-vesides  of  an  emphysematous  lung.     This  zrgyh 
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ment  ought  to  have  prevented  the  confusion  which  exists  between  per- 
manent inspiratory  ectasis  and  emphjBema  of  the  lung.  Permanent 
inspiratory  ectasis  may  subside  completely ;  and,  indeed,  after  removal 
of  the  obstacles  to  expiration,  often  does  so  subside.  (These  are  the 
cases  of  so-called  recovery  of  emphysema  of  the  authors.)  SiU^  ifper' 
inanent  inspircUory  vesicular  inflation  he  kept  up  for  any  great  length 
of  timey  the  contintuyus  strain  and  expansion  produce  structural 
changes  in  the  vesicular  walls.  They  atrophy,  grow  thin,  become  per- 
forated, several  vesicles  blend  into  one  larger  cyst,  and  then  emphysema 
really  commences. 

This  acooimt  of  the  origin  of  substantive  emphjrsema,  firom  immod- 
erate inspiratory  expansion  and  stretching  of  the  vesicular  walls,  is  not 
applicable  to  all  cases,  however,  and  there  are  a  good  many  instances  in 
which  we  must  give  credit  to  the  expiratory  theory.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  emphysema  may  arise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  as  a 
result  of  often-repeated  forcible  expiration  with  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  glottia  In  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  such  as  occur  in 
whooping-cough  and  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  the  thorax  is  vigorously 
contracted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  escape  of  air  is  impeded  by  con- 
striction of  the  glottis.  In  straining,  and  in  playing  upon  wind-instru- 
ments, the  same  process  occurs.  So,  too,  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  and 
in  other  severe  bodily  exertions,  the  air  is  compressed  within  the  thorax, 
and  only  allowed  to  escape  at  intervals,  and  with  a  groaning  or  panting 
sound.  In  all  these  acts  contraction  of  the  chest  is  effected  by  vigorous 
upheaval  of  the  diaphragm.  The  result  is  the  expulsion  of  a  strong 
current  of  air  from  the  lower  bronchi,  the  direction  of  which  is  obliquely 
upward,  and,  if  the  air  be  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  larynx, 
a  portion  of  it,  in  a  compressed  state,  must  be  driven  into  the  upper 
bronchi,  whose  direction  is  obhquely  downward.  By  the  centrifugal 
pressure  exerted,  by  the  air  thus  compressed,  upon  the  vesicles  of  the 
upper  lobes  of  the  lung,  and  upon  the  adjacent  thoracic  wall,  the  latter 
become  distended  as  fiEur  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  yield.  In  a  vigor- 
ous man,  whom  1  have  had  under  observation,  and  in  whom  the  pecto- 
ralis  minor  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  were  absent^  I 
have  been  able  to  see  that^  both  in  coughing  and  straining,  so  much  air 
was  forced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  as  to  cause  prominence  of 
the  upper  intercostal  spaces ;  and  I  have  often  noticed  and  pointed  out 
the  same  phenomena,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  patients  with  thin 
muscles,  and  but  little  subcutaneous  ht 

The  occturence  of  emphysema,  in  patients  who  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  any  of  the  causes  hitherto  mentioned,  is  rare,  but  the  hd  is 
certain.  Hence,  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the 
third  of  the  above  theories  of  the  origin  of  emphysema  is  the  correct 
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one ;  acoording  to  which,  wasting,  perforation,  and  final  disappearanoe  of 
the  vesicular  septa  are  not  always  due  to  a  mechanical  process,  but  may 
proceed  from  nutritive  disturbance,  and  from  other  causes  at  present  un- 
known to  us.  Perhaps  most  cases  of  inherited  emphysema  belcMi^  to 
this  class. 

The  occurrence  of  rigid  dilatation  of  the  tiiorax  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease, causing  permanent  inspiratory  expansion,  strain,  gradual  atrophy 
of  the  cell-walls,  and  consequent  emphysema,  according  to  the  theoiy 
of  Freund^  is  certainly  rare  and  exceptional  As  we  shall  show  by- 
and-by,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest 
and  the  nutritive  disorder  characteristic  of  emphysema  occur  together, 
and  arise  from  the  same  causes.  I  cannot,  however,  deny  having  met 
with  a  few  cases  which  seemed  to  support  the  theory  of  jPreunc^— cases 
in  which  a  marked  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest  had  occurred  during  the 
period  of  puberty,  without  any  sign  of  emphysema,  but  in  which  ex- 
treme emphysema  had  developed  a  few  years  later. 

Interatitial  emphysema  arises  from  an  over-distention  and  rupture 
of  the  air-vesicles  adjacent  to  the  pleura  and  interlobular  interstices, 
with  escape  of  the  air  into  the  sub-plem^  and  interstitial  connective 
tissue.  This  excessive  distention  takes  place  sometimes  from  very  vio- 
lent coughing,  like  that  of  whooping-cough,  sometimes  in  cases  where 
a  large  number  of  air-cells  are  prevented  from  taking  part  in  occupation 
of  the  space  created  by  inflation  of  the  chest  The  frequent,  though 
somewhat  inexplicable,  appearance  of  interstitial  emphysema  after  croup 
is,  perhaps,  most  probably  attributable  to  the  bronchitis,  which,  according 
to  Bohn  and  Gerhardt^  constantly  complicates  laryngeal  croup,  and 
often  causes  partial  collapse  of  the  lung. 

Predisposition  toward  emphysema  is  sometimes  congenital  It  often 
appears  during  childhood  as  a  result  of  whooping-cough  (which  is  almost 
exclusively  a  disease  of  that  age),  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent and  tedious  bronchial  catarrhs  to  which  scrofulous  and  rachitic 
children  arc  so  liable.  Tlie  period  of  advanced  middle  Hfe,  however, 
furnishes  the  main  i^rtion  of  emphysematous  patients,  when  the  "  ca- 
tarrh sec  "  is  most  prevalent 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  tiie  exciting  causes  of  the  malad} 
are  chronic  inflammation  and  wasting  of  the  lung,  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  with  extensive  adhesions,  clm)nic  catarrh  of  the  lesser  bronchi, 
with  contraction  of  their  calibre;  frequentiy-rec'irring  coughing-fits, 
especially  those  of  whooping-cough  and  of  dry  bronchial  catairh ;  the 
playing  upon  wind-instruments,  and  similar  procedures ;  lifting  heavy 
burdens,  and  severe  corporeal  exertions.  In  some  cases  the  exciting 
causes  are  unknown. 

Anatomical  Appbarakces. — ^The  almost  universal  statement,  tliat, 
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ipon  opening  the  chest,  the  emphysematous  Iimgs  bulge  forcibly  out 
of  it,  is  incorrect,  or  at  least  inexact  This  active  projection  of  the 
lungs  from  the  thorax,  when  opened,  is  not  the  effect  of  emphysema 
alone,  and  is  only  met  with  in  cases  where,  besides  the  emphysema, 
there  is  a  wide-spread  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  whereby  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  chest  is  prevented,  while,  during  the  last  breath 
of  the  dying  patient,  the  respiratory  muscles  relax,  and  the  thorax  col- 
lapses. True,  emphysema  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  capillary 
bronchitis,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  obstruction  of  the  minuter  bronchi 
•md  of  the  retention  of  air  in  tiie  vesicles ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  em- 
physema, by  reducing  the  elasticity  of  the  vesicular  walls,  and  thus 
diminishing  their  expulsive  power,  fiavors  the  occurrence  of  permanent 
inspiratory  expansion.  A  very  small  obstruction  in  the  bronchi  of  an 
emphysematous  lung  suffices  to  hinder  evacuation  of  the  air-cells. 

Although  the  forcible  protrusion  of  emphysematous  lungs  tlirough 
the  opening  in  the  chest  is  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence  in  em- 
physema, and  although  it  is  not  due  to  the  latter  disease  but  to  one  of 
its  complications,  yet  incomplete  retraction  of  the  lungy  token  the  thorax 
is  opened^  is  constant  and  peculiar  to  this  affection.  Even  where 
there  is  no  complicating  contraction  nor  occlusion  of  the  bronchioles 
(which  would  likewise  prevent  retraction  of  the  lungs),  emphysematous 
lungs,  when  removed  from  the  chest,  or  when  merely  exposed,  remain 
more  inflated,  and  larger  than  healthy  lungs.  In  order  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  this  condition,  about  which  also  very  erroneous  ideas  have 
been  propagated,  we  must  understand  why  a  healthy  lung,  upon  dissec- 
tion of  the  thorax,  contracts  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  remains  with- 
out escape  of  the  rest  of  the  air  which  is  in  the  vesicles.  When,  by  ex- 
posure of  the  lungs,  upon  autopsy,  we  allow  the  atmospheric  pressure 
to  act  upon  their  exterior  surface,  all  air  would  immediately  escape 
from  the  vesicles,  and  their  walls  would  collapse  like  those  of  an  empty 
sack,  were  it  not  that  their  outlets  open  into  those  narrow,  heavily  and 
thickly-walled  tubes,  the  bronchi  Owing  to  their  weight,  the  bronchi 
soon  collapse,  and  thus  prevent  further  escape  of  air  from  the  vesicles. 
A  simple  experiment  will  demonstrate  this  feet:  If  we  remove  a 
stomach  and  oesophagus  from  a  body,  and,  after  tying  the  pylorus,  in- 
flate them,  only  a  portion  of  the  air  will  escape  from  the  stomach  after 
we  cease  blowing,  because  the  heavy  walls  of  the  oesophagus  collapse 
and  oppose  its  frirther  egress.  This  would  be  still  more  marked,  did 
not  the  elasticity  of  the  air-cells,  to  some  extent,  counteract  the  resist- 
ance set  up  by  the  weight  of  the  bronchial  wall  The  vesicular  walls 
of  an  emphysematous  limg  are  thinner  and  slighter  than  those  of  a 
healthy  lung.  Besides,  they  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  elas- 
ddty,  so  that  the  reason  is  evident  why  lungs  thus  diseased  remain 
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more  puffed  up  and  inflated,  when  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure^ 
than  do  healthy  lungs.  Since  emphysematous  lungs,  as  ihey  do  not 
contract,  retain  about  tlie  same  volume  when  the  chest  is  laid  open  as 
they  did  when  it  was  closed,  we  may  further  understand  why,  in  cases 
of  widc^spread  and  espedaUy  of  substantive  emphysema,  in  which, 
during  life,  the  dimensions  of  the  lungs  had  been  abnonnally  lai^ge, 
there  should  also  be  found  an  increase  in  their  size,  wh^i  exposed  jKxt 
morteuL  This  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs,  as  we  shall  show 
by-and-by,  is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax, 
arising  in  part  firom  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  part  from  an 
elongation  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  a  peculiar  direction  of  the  nb& 
If  an  emphysematous  lung  were  to  contract  like  a  normal  lung,  this  in- 
crease in  size  would  disappear  if  the  chest  were  cut  into;  actually, 
however,  it  persists  even  after  the  lungs  have  been  removed  from  the 
body. 

In  the  circuinscrihed  vicarious  emphysema  about  indttrated  or 
atrophied  parts  of  the  parenchyma^  we  find  groups  of  tender  vesides, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  tightly 
inflated,  and  always  traversed  by  a  dehcatc  network,  a  remnant  of  the 
intervesicular  septa.  The  seat  of  circumscribed  vicarious  emphysema  is 
most  frequently  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs. 

When  vicarious  emphysema  has  arisen  acutely,  during  a  pneiunonia 
or  hypostatic  engorgement,  or  chronically  as  in  pleural  adhesion,  the 
affection  is  limited  to  the  anterior  and  lower  edge  of  the  lungs.  This 
will  be  readily  understood,  after  the  explanation  of  its  pathogeny  given 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  disease  is  a  result  of  closm«  of 
any  of  the  bronchi,  the  seat  of  the  cellular  dilatation  is  not  so  constantly 
at  the  anterior  and  lower  edges,  and  often  occupies  the  apices  and  other 
regions.  A  characteristic  of  this  variety  is,  that  inflated  emphj'sematoua 
portions  of  lung  exist  alongside  of  collapsed  and  shrunken  parts.  Such 
lungs,  when  removed  from  tlie  chest,  often  present  a  very  irregular  con- 
tour, whicli  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  that  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
The  emphysematous  parts  arc  prominent,  and  may  even  appear  almost 
bulbous  or  pedunculated,  while  the  collapsed  region  is  marked  by  deep 
depressions  and  rigid  bands.  If  inflated,  it  of  course  assumes  the  shape 
of  the  ca\'ity  of  the  chest,  the  hard  cords  and  the  pedicles  of  the  bul- 
bous portions  retract  into  tlie  interior,  and  the  projections  and  lobes 
created  by  the  depressions  crowd  together. 

K  the  substantive  emphjrsema  arise  from  forced  expiration  and  con- 
stricted glottis,  its  seat  is  always  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  apices.  Where  it  proceeds  from  protracted  inspiratory 
strain,  the  vesicular  distention  is  distributed  more  or  less  evenly  through? 
out  the  whole  organ,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  variety,  when  re- 
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moved  from  the  chesty  that  the  Imigs  maintain  their  normal  contour,  in 
contrast  to  the  variety  of  vicarious  emphysema  last  described.  The 
game  conditions  obtain,  both  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  malady 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  lungs,  in  that  form 
of  emphysema  which  arises  without  mechanical  origin,  and  also  in  the 
variety  whose  source  lies  in  a  primary  ectasis  of  the  thorax. 

If  the  entire  lungs  or  their  upper  portions  be  the  seat  of  emphysema 
of  much  intensity,  the  anterior  pulmonary  walls  are  pushed  far  down- 
ward. The  left  lung  often  covers  the  pericardium  completely;  the 
right  reaches  down  to  the  seventh  rib ;  the  heart,  usually  much  enlarged, 
lies  upon  the  diaphragm  in  a  more  horizontal  direction.  In  previous 
editions  of  this  work  there  are  many  erroneous  statements  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  heart  in  emph3rsema. 

An  emphysematous  lung  feels  remarkably  soft  to  the  touch,  like  a 
pillow  filled  with  down.  Upon  cutting  it,  a  dull,  creaking  sound  is  barely 
perceptible.  The  inflated  tissues  of  acute  emphysema  are  of  a  strikingly 
bright-red  and  pale  hue ;  in  chronic  cases,  as  a  rule,  they  are  exceedingly 
dark,  with  here  and  there  irregularly-formed  black  spots,  the  produce 
of  conversion  into  melanin  of  hematine  contained  in  the  former  capil- 
laries. 

Even  to  a  superficial  glance,  the  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  greatiy  en- 
larged, sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  and  are  of  irregular 
shape.  Upon  closer  examination  (of  a  dried  specimen  especially)  in 
acute  cases,  we  find,  traversing  most  of  the  large  cysts,  a  few  dcHcate 
bands,  as  vestiges  of  the  lacerated  interalveolar  septa.  In  mild  de- 
grees of  chronic  emphysema,  we  find  perforations  of  the  septa,  varying 
in  size  and  number ;  in  severer  cases,  the  walls  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  solitary  ridges.  At  first,  the  atrophy  is  limited  to  the  septa 
between  the  vesicles  of  one  infundibulum ;  but  afterward  the  vesicles 
of  one  infundibulum  blend  with  those  of  its  neighbors,  by  wasting  of 
the  intervening  walls ;  until  at  last,  in  the  worst  stages  of  the  disease,  a 
large  part  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  converted  into  a  coarse  network. 
As  many  of  the  capillaries  perish  with  the  septa,  the  emphysematous 
tissue  is  remarkably  bloodless  and  dry. 

Interlobular  emphjrsema  forms  small  cysts,  full  of  air,  beneath  the 
pleura,  which  causes  the  latter  to  seem  as  if  lifted  by  froth.  These  air- 
bubbles  may  be  displaced  by  pressure,  thus  ftimishing  an  easy  means 
of  distinction  between  vesicular  and  interlobular  emphysema.  This  dis- 
placement^ however,  cannot  be  produced  uniformly  in  all  directions,  but 
only  in  lines  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  lobulL  Single  lobules 
are  often  enclosed,  like  islands,  by  a  narrow  border  of  minute  vesicles. 
This  fact  alone  suffices  to  refute  the  assertion  of  certain  EVench  authors, 
tliat,  in  vesicular  emphysema,  the  air  is  not  enclosed  in  the  airKse]k>,  but 
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In  their  interstices.  There  is  no  intervesicular  connective  tissue  in  the 
lung,  it  exists  only  between  the  lobules.  More  rarely  there  are  larger 
cysts  by  which  the  pleura  is  extensively  separated  from  the  lung,  and  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  pleura  itself  at  last  gives  way,  allowing 
air  to  enter  its  cavity,  or  that  the  air  beneath  the  pleura  penetrateR 
along  the  roots  of  the  lungs  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  mediastinum, 
and  thence  to  that  beneath  the  skin,  producing  emphysema  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Circumscribed,  vicarious  emphysema,  in 
the  vicinity  of  portions  of  withered  and  shrunken  lung,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized during  life,  and  has  more  pathological  and  anatomical  than  dinicaf 
interest 

The  more  slowly  a  person  has  died,  the  more  distinct  the  symptcxos 
of  extensive  hypostasis  have  been,  the  more  forcibly  the  thorax  has  been 
expanded  in  the  deatli-agony,  so  much  the  more  surely  may  we  expect 
to  find  an  acute  vicarious  emphysema  of  the  anterior  and  lower  pul- 
monary borders  at  the  autopsy. 

The  symptoms  of  extensive  vicarious  emphysema  and  those  of  sub 
stantive  emphysema  are  very  similar  to  one  another,  as  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  depend  upon  a  more  or  less  advanced  wasting  of 
the  intervesicular  septa,  a  nutritive  derangement  common  to  either 
form. 

By-and-by  we  shall  briefly  adduce  the  points  upon  which  we  base  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  vicarious  and  substantive  emphysema.  In 
many  instances  the  two  forms  cannot  be  aistinguished  from  one  another 
during  life. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  destruction  of  many 
of  the  septa,  a  large  number  of  capillaries  have  also  perished,  and  the 
breathing-surface  is  materially  diminished.  The  more  points  of  contact 
the  air  finds  with  the  blood,  so  much  the  more  favorable  are  the  condi- 
tions for  interchange  of  gases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  this  sur- 
face is,  so  much  the  more  incompletely,  caeteris  paribus,  is  the  eUminar 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  and  imbibition  of  oxygen  carried  on.  The  loss  of 
the  alveolar  septa,  and  the  attenuation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  important  factor  in  the  dyspnoea  from  which  emphysem- 
atous persons  suffer.  A  sufficient  renovation  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  air-vesicles  is  as  essential  to  the  normal  perfonnance  of  the  oxygena- 
tion as  is  d  due  extent  of  respiratory  surface.  If  the  thorax  and  lungs 
do  not  expand  properly  during  inspiration,  or  if  they  contract  imper- 
fectly during  expiration,  the  air  witliin  the  air-cells  is  not  sufficiently 
renewed,  and  neither  can  tlie  carbonic  acid  formed  within  the  body  be 
eliminated  from  the  blood,  nor  can  tlie  latter  obtain  the  oxygen  required 
by  the  system. 
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That  respiiatory  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs  are  embar- 
CBSsed  in  emphysematous  persons,  has  been  maintained  bj  most  authors, 
and  they,  moieover,  have  connected  the  hct  with  the  loss  of  elasticity 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  not  suf- 
ficientiy  understood  that  the  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  due  to 
certain  changes  in  its  structure,  that  it  is  dependent  simply  upon  attenu- 
ation of  the  parenchyma,  and  loss  of  the  elastic  elements  of  the  tissue ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  circulated  many  inaccurate  and  Mse 
notions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  respiratory  motions  are  affected  by 
decreased  elasticity  of  the  lung,  so  that  it  behooves  us  to  study  this 
influence  more  closely.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  inspira- 
tory enlargement  of  the  thorax,  by  which  alone  expansion  of  the  lung  is 
effected,  cannot  possibly  be  impeded  by  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
lungs.  The  inspiratory  musdes,  among  other  obstacles,  have  to  over- 
come this  pulmonary  elasticity.  Hence,  should  this  be  diminished,  in- 
spiration cannot  be  embarrassed  thereby ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
now  proceed  with  greater  ease  than  under  normal  conditions.  It  is 
much  harder  to  decide  the  question  whether,  how,  and  how  much 
decreased  resiliency  of  tiie  lung  can  interfere  with  expiratory  contrac- 
tion of  the  thorax.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  look  at  the  thorax 
proper,  it  seems  imlikely  that  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  need  the  suction 
of  the  elastic  lung  in  order  to  return  from  their  inspiratory  to  their  ex- 
piratory state.  The  weight  of  the  chest-walls  and  the  spring  of  the 
ribs,  which  is  overcome  during  inspiration  by  muscular  action,  seem  to 
be  quite  enough  to  neutralize  the  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
when  this  muscular  action  is  suspended.  Experiments,  which  I  have 
caused  to  be  made  upon  tJie  bodies  of  adults,  have  at  least  shown  that, 
after  perforation  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  after  entrance  of  air  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  the  thorax  does  not  enlarge.* 

There  could  not  £ul  to  be  such  an  expansion,  if  the  traction  of  the 
elastic  lung  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  expira- 
tion ;  since,  in  these  procedures,  the  suction,  which  it  produces  upon  the 
inner  wall  of  the  thorax,  is  suspended  upon  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  the  collapse  of  the  lung.  Hence,  as,  in  spite  of  em- 
physema, and  in  spite  of  the  decreased  elasticity  of  the  lung,  the  thorax 
is  still  able  to  return  to  its  expiratory  state,  as  it  needs  no  aid  from  the 
limgs  to  accomplish  this,  an  emphysematous  lung  cannot  afford  any  re- 
sistance to  the  contraction  of  the  chest  It  is  very  remarkable  that  we 
see  mention  made,  in  most  pathologies,  of  a  pressure  made  by  emphysem- 
atous lungs  against  their  neighboring  parts,  particularly  of  a  displace- 

*  In  children  this  may  be  otherwise.  From  the  greater  flexibility  of  their  thorax, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  drawn  inward  during  expiration  by  the  draught  of  the 
elastic  lung,  anc*  is  contracted  .more  by  this  means  than  by  the  spring  of  the  ribs. 
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Client  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs,  or  of  depression  of  tbe  diapliragra  aud 
liver.  If  an  emphysematous  lung  did  mdt-ed  eiercise  a  pressure  iawonl 
and  downward,  did  it  really  dislootte  the  heart  and  the  hver,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  this  pressure  would  also  act  outward  npoa  the  inner  wall 
of  the  chest,  and  oppose  an  obstacle  to  its  contraction  during  expiratioi], 

Tbe  supposition  of  centrifugal  pressure  of  an  empbysematous  long 
against  its  neighboring  parts  is  due,  partly  to  erroneous  phjrsiological, 
patiiological,  and  anatooiical  assmnptioos,  and  in  part  to  roofuaoa  of 
emphysema  with  that  condition  which  we  have  described  as  pennanent 
inspiratory  expansion  of  the  air^selU,  and  upon  whose  distinctness  from 
emphysema  we  have  already  insisted,* 

This  demoDstrstion  will  serve  to  show  that  emphysema  has  no 
influence  in  impeding  either  the  inspu«toiy  espaaaon  or  tlie  eipira,- 
tory  contraction  of  the  thorax  proprr.  The  reapiralorj-  mavements  of 
the  diaphragm,  however,  are  very  differently  affected,  in  this  respect, 
&om  tbe  niorements  of  the  riba.  The  diaphragm,  which  descends  dur- 
ing inspiration  upon  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  returns  to  its  inspiratory 
position,  partly  through  the  upward  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
partially  by  the  traction  of  the  elastic  lung  upon  its  upper  surface;  but 
it  can  easily  be  proved  tliat  the  latter  force  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  this  process.  In  those  cases  of  very  relaxed  abdominal  walls 
occurring  after  repeated  pregnancy,  where  all  pressure  upon  the  dia- 
phragm on  the  part  of  the  abdominul  \-igoera  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
diaphragm  still  ascends  during  expiration ;  nay,  as  long  as  the  thorax 
remains  closed,  it  preserves  this  position  in  the  cadaver,  even  after  all  the 
viscera  of  the  belly  have  been  removed.  It  does  not  relax  and  sink  until 
the  thomx  is  opened,  because  the  suction  of  the  lung  upon  its  upper 
surface  does  not  cease  until  then.  Hence  it  is  dear  that  the  loss  of 
elasticity,  which  the  lung  suffers  by  emphysematous  attenuation  of  its 
tissues,  may  conadcrably  impede  the  return  of  the  diaphragm  to  its 
expiratory  state,  and  sometimes  may  completely  prevent  it.  Thus  the 
cooperation  is  lost  of  the  most  important  muscle  of  respiration,  upon  the 
tree  exercise  of  which  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  and 
with  it  tlie  renovation  of  air  in  the  veaclcs,  mainly  depend ;  and  w« 
may  designate,  as  the  second  great  factor  of  the  dyepncea  of  emphysem- 
atous persons,  tlie  permanently  infiated  condition^  or,  as  more  com- 
monly is  siud,  the  permanently  depressed  gtate  of  (A«  diaphragtru 

To  these,  however,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  a  third  cause  is  to  be 
lidded.     In  many  emphysematous  patients  the  structural  alteration  of  tiie 

*  In  tlic  pcmimnrnt  Inapiratarj  PipunBlon  uf  the  air-cells,  rpsuUmg  rrotn  ulwtnio 
Liun  or  tho  more  minuia  bronchi,  the  Bir,  wliioh  U  confloed  in  the  cells,  anil  com- 
preauJ  duriD^  cipir*lioD,  doci  iadvcd  tiinder  liie  ihanx  from  returning  (a  it'^nonM) 
cDudidon  of  oxpintlnu 
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luug  18  complicated  with  deformity  of  the  costal  cartilages,  to  which 
Freund  first  called  attention  in  his  valuable  work.  This  deformity  con- 
sists in  a  hypertrophy,  by  which  eadi  cartilage  gains  in  volimie  in  all 
directions  simultaneously,  assuming  a  remarkably  firm,  brittle,  rigid 
character.  By  elongation  of  the  costal  cartilages,  not  only  is  tJie  ster- 
num driven  Beurther  from  tJie  ends  of  the  bony  ribs  and  pushed  forward, 
but  tJie  ribs  are  moved  upward  and  outward,  and  twisted  upon  tJieir 
long  axes  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  turned  about  their  axes  dur- 
ing inspiration  by  the  traction  of  the  inspiratory  musdes.  As,  however, 
the  hyp^irophied  costal  cartilBges  have  become  rigid,  the  thorax  can- 
not return  to  its  expiratory  state,  firom  this  inspiratory  ectasis,  which 
may  much  exceed  the  largest  degree  of  inspiratory  expansion  which  the 
thorax  can  ever  normally  attain.  A  condition  arises  which  Freund  very 
aptly  calls  *^  rigid  dilatation  of  tJie  thorax."  I  believe  that  Freund  goes 
too  feur  in  assuming  the  alterations  of  the  costal  cartilage  to  be  the 
primary  disease,  and  ihe  structural  change  of  the  lung  to  be  secondary. 
In  a  very  few  cases  at  most,  principally  cases  of  inherited  emphysema, 
does  this  sort  of  genetic  connection  seem  somewhat  probable. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  as  before  said,  it  would  seem  to  be 
only  a  complication.  True,  it  is  not  an  accidental  one.  It  would  rather 
appear  that  the  same  evils  which  effect  the  structural  changes  in  the 
lungs  also  cause  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  costal  cartilages^ 
From  its  analogy  to  hypertrophy,  and  to  alteration  of  other  bodies,  par- 
ticularly to  degeneration  of  the  arterial  walls,  which  is  of  inflammatory 
origin,  or  at  least  depends  upon  processes  related  to  inflammation,  we 
may  suppose  that  this  alteration  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  a  result  of 
repeated  injury  from  distention  and  straining.  When  emph3rsema  arises 
from  forced  inspiration,  or  from  forced  expiration,  with  closure  of  the 
glottis,  from  violent  coughing,  or  through  playing  upon  wind-instru- 
ments,  the  ribs  also  are  expanded  and  strained,  and  the  structural  changes 
mentioned  above  develop  in  them  in  consequence  of  this  irritation.  If 
forced  inspiration  have  produced  the  emphysema,  the  alteration  of  the 
costal  cartilage  is  general  When  forced  expiration  with  constriction 
of  the  glottis  is  its  cause,  the  alteration  is  confined  to  the  upper  ribs. 
Finally,  costal  hypertrophy  and  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  take  place  at  all  where  the  emphysema  does  not  appear  until 
late  in  life,  after  the  cartilages  have  become  ossified.  The  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  this  rigid  thoracic  dilatation  in  many  cases  of 
emphysema  is  shown,  among  other  ways,  in  our  not  unfrequently  ob- 
serving patients,  whose  dyspnoea  decreases  when  they  lie  upon  tlieir 
bellies,  and  thereby  compress  the  thorax ;  and  others  whose  sufferings 
are  greatly  relieved  by  exerting  a  lateral  pressure  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest     Li  such  patients  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  observe. 
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during  lUe,  that,  in  order  the  better  to  compress  tlie  thorax  during  expt- 
ration,  thej  contracted  the  triangularis  stemi,  Mid  the  upper  ptut  of  the 
troDSversiis  ttbdoininis,  and  the  expiratory  gullies  in  the  lirer,  first  necu- 
rately  descnbed  by  Xikhermeiider,  could  be  seen  upon  autopsy.  Wlien 
rigid  dilatation  of  the  thorax  is  associated  with  etructural  change  of  the 
lung,  it  constitutes  a  third  factor  in  the  dyapncea  of  emphysematous 
pereoas. 

The  entire  aspect  of  the  patient  betrays  obstruction  of  tlie  respira- 
tion, oppression,  dyspnoea,  and  want  of  air.  They  summon  all  their 
force  to  open  out  their  thora,x ;  the  alie  nasi  play ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  becomes  harder  and  broadex  from  the  energetic  contraction  of 
the  scalini  with  every  inspiration.  Frequently,  and  chiefly  in  the  in- 
stances in  whicti  the  cosIaI  cartilages  are  ossified  and  theu-  joints  atro- 
phied, the  forma  of  the  stemo-cleidomaBtoidei  stand  out  like  hard  oonls. 
The  muscular  relaxation,  the  flabbiness,  the  apathy,  which  we  perceive 
in  all  patients  of  tliis  class,  are  due  to  imperfect  decarbonizntion  and  re- 
tarded oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Wlten  to  these  constant  hinde^ances 
to  respiration  a  fourth  one  is  added,  as  when  the  bronchi  are  contracted 
by  an  aggravated  catarrh,  the  dyspncea  rises  to  an  extreme  pitdi. 
Patients  ]>as8  entire  nights  in  their  arm-chairs,  fearing  to  choke  if  they 
should  lie  do«n.  The  complexion  becomes  ashy  and  muddy,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eye  iiitigued,  tiie  sensoriuni  benumbed,  the  pulse  and 
heart-beat  small  and  irregular,  the  extremities  cool ;  the  manifestations 
of  surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  increase  to  those  of  acute 
]toisoning  by  this  pernicious  gas.  Before  the  daj-s  of  Zaenner,  such 
attacks,  which  recur  with  greater  or  less  violence  and  frequenco  hi  all 
emphysematous  pereons,  used  generally  to  be  considered  and  described 
as  nervous  asthma. 

The  derangements  of  circulation  which  ore  produced  by  the  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  of  emphysematous  pa- 
tients present  a  second  series  of  symptoms.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  interalveolar  septa  and  the  loss  of  the  numerous  capillaries,  tlie 
number  of  efferent  channels  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  dimin- 
ished. It  follows  hence,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
lung  spared  by  tiie  emphysema — usually  its  lower  ]M.rt — the  pressure 
of  blood  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  the  seat  of  intense  hypers^mia, 
and  that  chronic  catarrh  takes  place  in  its  brotichi,  and  often  chronic 
(cdema  in  its  ah-eoli.  Now,  we  might  suppose,  the  numljcr  of  capil- 
laries which  remain  not  being  sufficient  to  receive  tlie  contents  of  tlie 
right  ventricle,  that  the  right  ventricle,  its  auricle,  and  the  veins  of  the 
aortio  circulation  would  be  overloaded  with  blood,  and  that  cyanosis 
litd  dropsy  would  accompany  very  extensive  emphysema.  No  indica- 
oon,  however,  of  any  of  these  symptoms  is  uBuaUr  observed  fi 
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unie,  and  if^  £rom  time  to  tune,  upon  aggravation  of  the  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh, oedema  and  cyanosis  set  in,  the  symptoms  subside  as  the  catarrh 
improves,  a  proof  that  the  drculatoiy  disturbance  depends  upon  the 
transitory  aggravation  of  the  catarrh.  The  same  causes  operate  in  re- 
tarding derangement  of  the  aortic  system  in  emphysema,  which  often 
so  long  avert  the  appearance  of  cyanosis  and  dropsy  in  valvular  disease 
of  the  mitraL  In  proportion  as  tiie  circulation  becomes  embarrassed,  a 
complication  develops  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  has  the  oppo- 
site eflfect,  which  counterpoises  and  compensates  for  the  circulatory  im- 
pediment— ^namely,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
The  addition  of  symptoms  of  venous  derangement  about  the  vena  cavse 
does  not  take  place  in  emphysema  imtil  this  compensation  begins  to  £ul 
through  a  gradual  degeneration  of  the  thickened  heart-vrall  by  fatty 
metamorphosis  of  its  muscular  fibre.  Then  the  jugular  veins  swell  up 
and  throb,  with  every  ventricular  impulse,  as  the  vibration,  into  which 
the  valves  of  the  tricuspid  are  thrown  during  the  sjrstole  of  the  right 
ventricle,  is  shared  by  the  column  of  blood  which  rests  upon  it.  (See 
chap.,  mitral  insuffidence.)  The  &ce  becomes  cyanotic,  the  lips  swell 
up  and  become  blue,  the  cheeks  and  alas  nasi  have  a  varicose  appear* 
ance.  The  obstructed  evacuation  of  the  cerebral  veins  makes  the  patient 
complain  of  dizziness  and  headache.  All  the  signs  attain  their  highest 
pitch  when  the  patient  coughs.  Symptoms  of  engorgement  in  the 
course  of  the  ascending  vena  cava  also  set  in.  The  liver  swells  because  its 
outflow  of  blood  is  impeded,  and  the  engorgement  extends  through  the 
portal  system  to  the  gastric  and  intestinal  veins,  giving  rise  to  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh.  In  the  same  manner,  the  veins  of  the  rectum 
often  enlarge  into  varices  (blind  piles).  The  latter  circumstance  is 
almost  alwajrs  greeted  with  joy  by  the  patient.  They  believe  that  they 
have  now  found  the  centre,  the  main  root  of  all  their  trouble,  and  are 
all-hopeful  for  a  cure  from  the  critical  hsemorrhoidal  flow,  just  as  they 
are  misled  by  the  gastric  catarrh,  and  the  loss  of  appetite  which  attends 
it,  to  regard  the  stomach  as  the  source  of  their  troubles,  and  to  call  their 
cough  a  "  stomach-cough." 

Li  the  latter  stages  of  emphysema  the  cjranosis  often  becomes  ex- 
tremely intense.  The  cheeks,  ears,  lips,  and  tongue  of  the  patient  are 
literally  blue.  In  no  other  disease  does  the  cyanosis  attain  such  severity, 
excepting  in  cases  of  disorder  of  the  orifices  of  the  right  heart,  which 
are  mostly  congenital,  and  it  is  never  met  with  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  left  ventricle.  True,  in  the  latter,  the  patients  generally  grow  blue 
about  the  lips  and  cheeks,  but  the  general  color  of  tJie  countenance 
remains  pale,  and  the  blueness  is  never  so  pronounced  as  in  emphjrsem- 
litous  persons,  or  in  such  as  have  congenital  hearirdisease  of  the  right 
side.     This  Sad^  which  hitherto  has  received  too  little  attention,  is  ensj 
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at  explanation.  In  valvular  atTections  of  the  left  heart  the  pulmonarv 
circulation  is  surcharged  witli  blood,  while  the  quaatity  of  blood  in  ihe 
aortic  system  is  abnormally  small.  On  the  other  hand,  in  emphysema 
irhere  nmny  of  the  pulmonary  capilLiriea  have  perished,  and  in  con- 
genital nialfonnation  of  the  right  heart  where  the  ventricles  are  usually 
ill  developed,  or  have  thdr  orifices  contracted,  it  U  the  grtaler  circular 
lion  which  is  overloaded,  and  the  smaller  iehicA  contains  too  liKU 
blood. 

This  obatructive  engoigement  of  the  great  veins  extends  also  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  Wlien  the  subclavian  vein  is  filled  to  distention,  the  flow 
of  Ij-mph  and  chyle  must  encounter  a  resistance  equal  to  that  opposed  to 
tlie  current  of  any  other  vessel  which  empties  into  the  subclavian. 
Now,  if  lymph  be  the  source  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood,  we  see,  upon 
simply  phj-sical  grounds,  why  the  blood  of  emphj-sematous  patients  is 
poor  in  fibrin,  why  the  "  venous  crasis  prei-enta  byperinosis  and  incraeee 
of  fibrin,"  Restricted  afflux  of  cliyle  must,  moreover,  prejudice  nutri- 
tion both  of  the  blood  and  of  the  eutirc  orgaoism.  It  is  one  of  seretal 
causes  which  contribute  to  the  general  emaciation  and  to  the  preniature 
marasmus  of  emphysematous  persons ;  perhaps,  too,  it  may  account  for 
the  lack  of  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  whidi  produces  a  ten- 
dency to  the  establislunent  of  dropsical  symptoms. 

As  soon  as  the  circulatory  derangement  ceases  to  be  properly  cooh 
pensated  for,  symptoms  of  insufficient  afflux  of  blood  into  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  add  to  those  of  venous  engorgement  Incomplete  filling 
of  the  left  heart  produces  a  small  pulse,  a  pallid  complexion,  and  tiaally 
distinct  diminution  in  the  urine,  as  tlic  amount  of  the  urine  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  filling  of  the  renal  arteries  and  glomeruh  of  the  mal- 
pighian  capsules.  The  scantily  secreted  urine  is  concentrated,  thick,  and 
dark;  the  urates,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  water  for  their  solution, 
precipitate  with  readiness,  in  the  form  of  a  brickduat-Hke  sediment. 
Precipitation  of  the  urates  is  not  due  lo  ooncentratioa  of  the  urine  alone, 
nor  to  a  relative  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts,  but  it  may  also 
depeud  upon  their  absolute  increase,  upon  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
at  the  expense  of  the  urea,  the  scanty  supply  of  oxygen  being  insuf- 
ficient to  oxydize  the  nitrogenous  products  of  the  transmutation  of  tissue 
so  as  to  produce  urea,  but  oiJy  to  such  a  lower  degree  as  to  ^ve  urio 
idd. 

All  other  symptoms  attributed  to  emphysema  belong  to  its  compli- 
cations. Tlie  cough  is  a  sj-roptom  of  the  chronic  bronchitis,  and  oflcit 
disappears  altogetlier  during  the  summer,  while  the  emphysema  con- 
tinues as  usuaL  In  by  no  means  all  rases  does  physical  examination 
give  any  fijicd  basis  for  the  recognition  of  emphysema,  and,  when  of 
nnall  extent,  its  existence  cannot  ever  be  physically  proved. 
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Inspection,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  thorax,  may  give  a 
amative  result  even  in  very  intense  emphysema.  Individuals  with  a 
•oose,  long,  so-called  paralytic  thorax  often  enough  suflfer  greatly  from 
the  disease.  This  will  not  seem  strange  after  our  having  shown  that 
emphysema  has  no  effect  upon  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
thorax  proper.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  thorax  shows  characteristic 
abnormities,  upon  which  we  have  founded  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  chest,  "  the  emphysematous  thorax."  In  this  the  circumference 
and  the  depth,  particularly  in  its  upper  and  middle  portion,  are  consid- 
erably increased. 

Instead  of  presenting  a  broken  line,  the  sternum  forms  a  s^ment  of 
a  circle ;  the  upper  ribs  are  abnormally  crooked,  and  bulged  outward ; 
the  shape  of  the  thorax  is  more  spherical  or  barrel'Shaped.  It  is  remark- 
able that  absolutely  erroneous  views  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
emphysematous  thorax  have  prevailed,  while  the  real  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced  is  as  dear  and  simple  as  possible.  The  deformity  of  the 
chest  is  not  produced  by  the  emphysema  of  the  lung,  for  both  emphy- 
sema and  deformity  arise  from  the  same  causes.  The  emphysematous 
thorax  is  only  seen  in  that  species  of  the  disease  which  arises  from 
forced  expiration  with  constricted  glottis,  as  when  pla3ring  upon  wind- 
instruments,  coughing,  etc.  By  these  acts  the  diaphragm  is  forcibly 
driven  up  by  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera  of  the 
belly,  and  the  air  contained  in  the  lung  is  strongly  compressed.  Ac- 
cording to  simple  physical  laws,  as  long  as  the  costal  cartilages  retain 
their  pliability,  the  thorax,  like  any  other  cavity  with  yielding  walls, 
must  become  rounded  and  approximate  to  the  spherical  form,  wherever 
the  pressure  upon  it  from  within  is  augmented.  But  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax,  to  which  the  abdominal  muscles  are  attached,  is  fixed,  it 
cannot  join  in  the  rounding  out  of  the  middle  and  upper  portions,  and 
this  explains  why  the  emphysematous  thorax  is  more  barrel-shaped  than 
spheroidal  By  very  deep  inspirations,  indeed,  we  can  temporarily  ex- 
pand the  chest  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  thorax  of  a  healthy 
man  in  friU  inspiration  is  differently  shaped  from  a  so-called  emphysem- 
atous thorax.  We  may,  for  a  short  time,  produce  the  latter  in  ourselves 
by  making  the  strongest  possible  expiratory  effort,  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  sole  reason  for  the  permanence 
of  this  condition  in  emphysematous  persons  is  the  hypertrophy  and 
alteration  of  the  costal  cartilages  mentioned  above.  But  this  deformity 
of  the  chest,  called  par  excellence  emphysematous  thorax,  is  not  the 
only  one  observed  in  emphysema.  In  the  cases  in  which  emphysema 
develops  in  consequence  of  long-continued  forced  inspiration,  we  do  not 
find  this  rounding  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  chest,  in 
which  the  lower  takes  no  part ;  but  we  find  the  lower  portion  dilated. 
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and  in  a  permanent  inapiiutory  condition.  The  augmented  contractility 
of  the  hj'pertropliied  muscles  of  inspiration  may  contribute  in  some  de- 
gree to  this  perpetual  condition  of  dilatation,  but  it  no  doubt  mainlj 
depends  upon  tbc  disease  of  the  costal  cartilages  so  often  referred  to. 

InBpection,  in  many  cases  of  emphysema,  further  repeals  that,  with 
every  violent  cough,  a  tumor  projects  through  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
tliorax  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  disappears  immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  cougbing-fit,  I  liare  recently  satisSed  myself  that  this 
tumor  very  rarely  consists  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which,  with  the 
pleura,  has  been  driven  into  the  space  between  the  first  rib  and  the 
neck  by  the  violent  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  whicli,  as  it  were^  makes 
the  chest  too  smalL  In  llie  great  majority  of  cases,  these  tumors  are 
formed  by  enormous  enlargements  of  the  anus  of  the  jugular  vdns 
which  fill  up  during  the  oough  and  empty  themselves  again  when  it 
ceases. 

Finally,  upon  inspection,  and,  still  better,  upon  jialpation,  we  can 
perceive  a  strong  concussion  of  the  epigastiium,  which  is  synchronous 
with  tlie  pulse,  and  which  extends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stcmmn 
and  of  the  adjoining  ribs.  This  concussion  has  been  usually  ascribed  to 
the  shock  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  displaced  toward  the  middle  line  of 
the  body,  but  I  agree  with  Batnherger^  that  such  displacement  is 
neither  proved  by  facta  nor  even  physically  possible.  This  concussion 
of  the  epigastrium  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  emphysema,  but 
is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  which  complicates  tliat  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  found  in  all  con^derablc  cases  of  hypertrophy,  espe- 
cially of  the  right  heart  without  emphysema.  (See  Hj-pertrophy  of 
Heart.)  Even  when  the  heart  of  an  emphysematous  patient  has  be- 
come considerably  enlarged,  the  shock  of  its  apex  is  imperceptible,  the 
lung  having  become  interposed  between  it  and  the  thoracic  wali 
Sometimes,  howCT-er,  besides  the  concussion  of  tlie  epigastrium,  a  feeble 
heart-shock  is  perceptible  at  a  point  fartlier  downward  and  outward 
tJian  is  normal  That  the  opex  b  displaced  downward,  is  simply  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  upon  which  it  rests.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  its  base  too,  which  rests  upon  tlte  dia- 
phragm, and,  indeed,  upon  the  very  part  of  it  which  descends  the 
furthest  in  cases  of  its  abnormal  depression  (farther,  at  least,  tliau  the 
point  upon  which  the  apex  lies).  Hence,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
depression  of  the  tUaphnigm  in  emphysema,  the  oblique  positior  ' 
heart  becomes  more  horiitontal,  and  its  apex  lies  farther  o 

Percussion  alTords  an  almost  certain  basis  for  diagnosis  where  % 
physema  is  of  considerable  extent     However,  we  must  not  expect  fl 
sound  to  be  unusually  loud  or  full  in  all  cases,  as,  if  tlic  rcsistanoftl 
the  thoracic  wall  be  augmented,  even  though  the  ^ital  capadtv  of  a^ 
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hmgs  be  increased,  no  veiy  active  vibrations,  capable  of  producing  any 
veiy  loud  or  full  resonance,  can  take  place.  Neither  does  the  sound 
jpon  percussion  become  tympanitic,  imless  there  be  complications 
through  which  the  pulmonaiy  tissue  entirelj  loses  its  elasticity.  The 
tympanitic  ring  is  a  result  of  regular  vibrations.  If  we  make  percussion 
upon  a  bladder,  the  walls  of  which  are  tightly  stretched  by  inflation,  the 
sound  is  not  tympanitic,  for  the  compression  of  the  air,  which  is  aug- 
mented or  diminished  every  moment  by  the  vibrations  of  the  walls,  pre- 
vents the  occurrence  of  regular  vibrations.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
a  lung,  which  has  become  but  a  cluster  of  inflated  cysts.  The  tension 
of  the  alveolar  walls  genexally  remains  sufficient,  even  in  very  intense 
emphysematous  disease  of  the  lungs,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  reg- 
ular vibrations.  The  only  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease,  fur- 
nished by  percussion,  is  abnormal  extent  of  the  fuU,  dear  sound  of  the 
lungs,  as  this  proves  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  emphysema.  While  imder  normal 
conditions,  the  percussion-ring,  corresponding  to  the  lower  limit  of  the 
right  lung,  reaches  to  the  sixth  rib  at  the  right  mammillary  line,  and 
passes  over  at  this  point  into  the  dull  percussive-sound  of  the  liver, 
which  here  lies  against  the  wall  of  the  chest.  In  severe  emphjsema, 
the  right  lung  pushes  back  the  border  of  the  liver  considerably ;  and 
we  sometimes  hear  clear  percussion-soimd  almost  as  £eu*  down  as  the 
k)wer  edge  of  the  arch  of  the  ribs.  Upon  the  left,  the  dulness  pro- 
duced upon  percussion  over  the  heart  commences  normally  at  the  level 
of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  In  well-marked  emphysema  of  the  left 
lung  it  spreads  downward,  often  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  and  in 
the  most  extreme  cases  the  heart  is  so  completely  covered  by  the  limg 
that  the  cardiac  dulness  has  disappeared. 

In  auscultation,  we  must  discriminate  between  the  phenomena  proper 
to  the  emphysema  and  those  which  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  accompanying  bronchial  catarrh.  As  a  rule,  it  is  said  that  the 
vesicular  breathing  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  in- 
tmse  percussive  resonance.  This  assertion,  however,  is  only  so  far  cor- 
rect in  that,  as  a  rule,  besides  the  emphysema,  there  is  usually  a  catarrh 
of  the  minuter  bronchi  At  the  points  where  these  complications  coex 
ist,  we  usually,  indeed,  hear  nothing  but  rhonchi  and  fine  moist  rdlea, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  very  feeble  vesicular  breathing.  At  points,  however, 
where  there  is  no  catarrh,  where  the  air  passes  freely  from  the  bronchi 
into  the  dilated  cells,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  generally  remarkably 
loud  and  hissing.  It  is  very  commonly  found  that  we  can  only  hear 
rhonchi  imd  rdles  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  limgs ;  and  in  a  manner  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  this,  particularly  at  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sternum,  the  respiration  is  loud  and  hissing. 
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This  circuniBtauce,  which  we  had  attriltuted  to  llie  collateral  cedetua 
of  the  healthy  portion  of  the  lung,  which  is  usual  in  etnphyeenui,  is 
ascribed  by  Seiti,  of  Giessen,  in  some  degree,  to  the  descent  of  the 
BCCTction  by  grayitatioii  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  regions  of  tLe  lung 
(a  theory  which  has  much  to  recommend  it).  The  nmrmurs  eoinelinies 
audible  in  the  heart,  even  where  there  is  no  valvular  disease,  are  to  l>e 
considered  in  treating  of  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  but  I  may  say  that 
I  fully  corroborate  the  observation  of  Settz,  that  the  heart-sounds,  though 
remarkably  feeble  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  where  tie 
organ  is  covered  by  the  lungs,  are  very  audible  at  the  epigastrium,  Hie 
explanation  is  manifest. 

The  disease  may  coimnence  iu  childhood,  and  continue  throughout 
life  Many  emph^'sematous  persons  reoc^li  even  an  advanced  age,  al- 
though their  troubles  grow  with  their  years,  the  dj-spncea  augmenting, 
the  asthmatic  attacks  iucresang  In  violence  and  frequency.  The  &nf- 
ferers  are  never  cured,  K  thej'  fed  I>et(«r  in  summer,  this  is  because 
of  the  remission  of  the  accompanying  catarrh,  and  the  decrease  of  die 
dyspnoja,  as  far  as  it  depends  u]>on  these  complications  The  part  which 
chronic  catarrh  plajs,  not  only  in  the  d\-spno3a,  but  in  the  -^anoas  and 
dropsy  of  the  emphj-sematous,  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  explained,  a 
very  considerable  one.  Death  finally  takes  place  (if  the  patients  do  not 
meanwhile  succumb  to  an  intercurrent  malady),  with  the  symptoms  of 
marasmus  or  of  general  dropsy.  Tlie  patients  \-ery  rarely  die  of  an 
asthmatic  attacks 

Diagnosis, — Emphysema  of  small  extent  cannot  be  diagnostiGated 
with  certainty.  Cases  of  considerable  severity,  which  lead  to  violent 
dysjincea  and  cyanoas,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished,  by  phj'scal  ex- 
amination, from  other  conditions  which  give  rise  to  those  symptoms. 
Of  the  distinction  between  pneumo-thorax  and  emphysema  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  vicarious  and  substantive  em- 
physema, the  history  of  the  cas«  and  the  physical  signs — in  some  cases 
at  least — furnish  ground.  If  the  emphysema  have  developed  after  s 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  if  no  particularly  violent  cough  have  preceded 
it,  or  if  the  patients  distinctly  affirm  tliat  the  shortness  of  breath  is  of 
earlier  date  than  the  cough,  we  may  infer,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confi- 
dence, that  a  partial  'wasting  of  the  lung  or  adhesion  of  the  pleura  has 
occasioned  a  vicarious  emphysema  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  tlie 
lung,  spared  by  the  atrophy,  or  that  the  disease  depends  upon  a  primary 
Ttmctural  wasting.  On  the  other  band,  should  we  find  emphysema  iu 
a  person  who  has  been  a  muacian  or  postUion,  who  boasts  of  having 
played  well,  and  of  having  bee-n  able  to  keep  up  the  note  for  a  long 
while,  or  if  the  shortness  of  breath  have  arisen  after  whoopiugHWt^^ 
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or  a  tedious  catarrh  aooompanied  bj  violent  cough,  the  presumption  is 
warranted  that  we  here  have  to  deal  with  a  substantive  emphysema.  In 
like  manner,  a  permanent  inspiratoiy  state  of  the  thorax  argues  for  the 
former,  the  banel-shaped  chest  more  for  the  latter  form  of  emphysema. 

Pbogkosis. — ^The  prognosis  as  to  life  is,  upon  the  whole,  favorable. 
A  &tal  t^mination  of  the  disease  is  rare,  and  then  only  occurs  after 
long  duration.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  emphysema  sets  up  a 
certain  degree  of  protection,  if  not  absolute  immunity  against  tuber- 
culosis, depending  either  upon  the  ^'  venous  crasis,"  or  upon  the  blood- 
lessness  of  the  lung,  especially  at  its  apex«  Emphysema  complicated 
by  pneumonia  (a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence)  should  excite  our  soUci- 
tude,  lest  the  pneumonic  exudation  be  not  reabsorbed,  but  should  deaci- 
cate,  and  afterward  break  down,  together  with  the  ceU-wall,  after  under- 
going cheesy  metamorphosis.  (See  Croupous  Pneumonia.)  Prognosia 
as  to  complete  recovery  is  altogether  imfavorable,  as  shown  above. 

Tbeatmsnt. — ^The  causal  indication  requires  judicious  treatment  of 
the  bronchial  catarrh,  whooping-cough,  etc.,  so  as  to  set  bounds,  at  least^ 
to  the  progress  of  the  emphysema,  though  a  cure  be  impossible.  In  raw 
weather,  and  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  is  low,  make  emphysem- 
atous  persons  keep  constantly  in  their  chamber.  Observant  patients  are 
sometimes  able  to  tell  precisely  what  degree  of  cold  is  hurtful  to  them, 
and  forbids  their  going  out  To  meet  the  indicalio  morbi,  the  periodical 
administration  of  emetics  has  been  advised.  The  object  was  to  com- 
press the  distended  vesicles  through  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  lung 
by  active  vomiting  and  retching,  in  the  hope  that  £nequent  repetition 
of  the  process  might  effect  gradual  decrease  in  their  size.  By  others, 
tcmics  are  reconunended,  to  brace  the  relaxed  pulmonary  tissue  and  make 
the  alveoli  smaller.  These,  and  many  other  proposed  modes  of  medica- 
tion equally  naive,  and  quite  as  false  in  principle,  do  not  deserve  the 
least  confidence  as  radical  ''  cures  "  of  emphysema.  The  nutritive  alter- 
ations upon  which  the  disease  depends  are  irreparable,  and  we  are  totally 
imable  to  fiilfil  the  indications  for  the  disease  itselfl 

The  symptomatic  indication,  first  of  all,  requires  proper  treatment 
of  the  bronchial  catarrh,  which  almost  always  accompanies  emphysema, 
and  greatly  adds  to  the  distress  of  the  patient  Habitual  wearing  of 
flannel  next  the  skin,  stimulants  to  the  chest,  warm  baths  of  water  or 
vapor,  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  springs,  especially  the  thermal 
springs  of  Ems,  and  other  similar  treatment,  are  often  signally  benefi- 
cial for  a  while,  but  their  action  is  all  due  to  their  timely  application 
against  that  serious  complication,  the  dry  catarrh.  The  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  especially  efficacious  in  these  cases. 

The  next  symptomatic  indication  is  to  moderate  habitual  shortness 
of  breath  of  the  patient  and  the  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea,  for  brevity*! 
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sake,  called  asthma.  In  order  to  allay  the  persistent  oppression  of  the 
ohest,  it  is  very  desirable  to  send  the  patient  for  the  summer  to  the  pine- 
wood  region,  and  particularly  to  places  where  there  is  a  heavy  fidl  of 
dew.  The  benefit  which  they  derive  in  this  highly-oxygenated  atmos- 
phere is  always  warmly  extolled  by  them.  From  experiments  made 
with  apparatus  for  inhalation  of  compressed  air,  ihe  effect  of  this  imfor- 
tunately  somewhat  costly  remedy,  both  upon  the  avidity  for  air  and  the 
general  health  of  emphysematous  patients,  is  excellent^  although  only 
palliative.  Many  of  the  patients  "feel  like  new  men"  while  in  the 
machina  The  explanation  of  the  improvement  is  easy.  We  have 
already  stated  our  views  of  the  main  element  in  the  benefit  derived 
from  inspiration  of  compressed  air. 

To  avert  the  asthmatic  attacks,  the  patients  must  observe  a  strict 
diet,  avoid  food  likely  to  induce  flatulence,  eat  littie  before  going  to 
bed,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  daily.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  pulvis 
liquoritias  compos,  is  a  nuld  and  efficient  cathartic.  During  the  attadc, 
beware  of  mistaking  the  blunted  sensibility  and  other  "  head-S3nnptoms" 
for  the  effects  of  venous  engorgement  of  the  brain,  and  thus  bleeding 
the  patient  The  sjmptoms  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  would  only  be 
promoted  by  depiction.  The  narcotics,  too,  especially  opium,  must  be 
used  with  caution  in  these  attacks  of  emphysematous  asthma,  imless 
called  for  by  bronchial  spasm.  The  more  suitable  remedies  (besides  the 
emetics,  which  are  very  appropriate)  are  the  stimulants,  camphor,  musk, 
benzoin,  and  the  large  doses  of  port  wine  proposed  by  Waters  (  |  j — 
I  iss  every  three  hours),  and  when  these  fail,  the  use  of  turpentine 
(  3  i  to  f  ss  every  three  hours)  in  an  aromatic  water. 

For  the  dropsy,  as  has  already  been  stated,  whenever  it  depends 
upon  a  capillary  bronchitis,  I  have  repeatedly  produced  excellent  results 
by  means  of  vigorous  diaphoresis.  Later  in  the  disease,  when  dropsy 
arises  from  failure  of  the  heart  to  compensate  for  the  circulatory  de- 
rangement of  the  lungs,  it  may  be  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  use  of 
digitalis  (an  infusion  3ss — 3j  to  water  3  vj),  just  as  in  dropsy  from 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  Where  digitalis  foils,  squills  sometimes 
does  excellent,  though  merely  transitory,  service.  (Acet  scillse  |  j ;  pot 
carb.  q.  s.  ad.  saturationem.  Aquae  destiUat  3  vj.  "ni.  S.  a  tablespoonfiil 
every  two  hours.) 

CHAPTER    IV. 

DIMINISHED  CAPACITY  OP  THE  AIR-CELLS — APXEUMATOSIS — ATELECTA- 
SIS— COLLAPSE — COMPRESSION   OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Etiology. — ^There  are  conditions  under  which  the  capacity  of  the 
air-vesicles  decreases  and  their  walls  finally  come  into  contact     Thi? 
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«atter  state,  which  is  normal  during  foetal  life,  may  persist  in  portions  of 
the  lung  after  birth.  It  is  then  called  congenital  atelectasis.  In  other 
cases  the  air  is  absorbed,  at  a  later  period,  from  a  number  of  the  vesicles, 
which  then  collapse.  This  is  called  acquired  atelectasis,  or  collapse  of 
the  lung.  In  other  instances  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  vesicles  bj 
external  pressure.  We  then  speak  of  compresfflon  of  the  lung.  Con- 
genital atelectasis  is  most  frequently  found  in  feeble  children,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  been  bom  prematurely,  or  who  have  come  into  the 
world  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  after  tedious  labor.  It  would  seem 
as  though  air-vesicles,  which  do  not  become  filled  with  air  immediately 
after  birth,  are  subsequently  more  difficult  of  inflation,  so  that  children, 
which  are  not  induced  to  cry,  and  thereby  caused  to  make  deep  inspi- 
rations during  the  first  hours  of  their  Hfe,  very  commonly  suffer  frx)m 
atelectasis.  In  other  instances  a  catarrh,  either  congenital  or  contracted 
in  the  first  hours  of  life,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  atelectasis  by  con- 
tracting or  occluding  some  of  the  bronchi,  and  thus  impeding  the  sup- 
ply of  air  to  the  vesicles  to  which  they  lead.  Collapse  of  the  lung,  or 
acquired  atelectasis,  is  always  connected  with  acute  or  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh,  and  is  of  somewhat  fr^uent  occurrence  in  children,  as  their 
bronchi  are  small  and  easily  obstructed.  In  adults  it  is  a  peculiarly  fre- 
quent complication  of  the  catarrh,  which  is  one  of  the  sjmptoms  of 
typhus  (tjrphoid?).  Compression  of  the  lung  takes  place  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  or  air,  more  rardy  of  a  tumor  in  the 
pleural  sac,  from  effusions  in  the  pericardium,  irom  aneurisms^  curvature 
of  the  i^ine,  arrested  development  of  the  thorax,  and  finally,  from  volu- 
minous effusions  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  which  the  diaphragm  is 
driven  upward. 

Anatomical  AppEAitANCKS. — In  congenital  atelectasis  circum- 
scribed spots  in  the  parenchyma,  more  rarely  the  half  or  the  whole 
lobe  of  a  lung,  are  found  to  be  depressed  somewhat  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  These  spots  are  of  a  dark-blue  color,  firm,  do 
not  crackle,  and,  when  cut  into,  present  to  view  a  smooth  sur&ce 
abounding  in  blood.  At  first  they  may  be  readily  inflated,  afterward 
they  become  more  rigid,  contain  less  blood,  and  it  is  no  longer  always 
possible  to  inflate  them.  The  aredar  walls  seem  to  be  fast  glued  or 
grown  together.  The  alterations  of  the  parenchyma  in  acquired  atelec- 
tasis are  essentially  the  same  as  those  just  described.  HokUanskt/  for- 
merly called  it  catarrhal  pneimionia.  The  blue,  depressed  spots  here 
contrast  more  against  the  surrounding  emphysematous  lung.  If  we 
cut  into  the  atelectatic  spot,  we  usually  come  upon  a  thick,  muco-puru- 
lent  plug,  which  has  stopped  up  the  bronchus  leading  to  it.  When  the 
atelectasis  is  of  long  standing,  other  changes  take  place  in  the  collapsed 
portion  of  the  limg,  which  belong  to  that  very  frequent  sequel  of  this 
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diseMe^  oatarriuil  pneumonia,  upon  whidi  we  shall  enlarge  moie  faDjr  in 
Chapter  X.  Compression  of  the  lung  of  slighter  grade  presents  an  in- 
(veased  density  and  consistence,  and  a  condensed  condition  of  the  paien- 
chjma,  which,  however,  is  not  entirely  void  of  air.  In  the  mofe  intenae 
forms  of  compression  the  air  has  left  the  vesicles  and  bronchi,  but  the 
pressure  has  not  sufficed  to  overcome  the  blood-vessels  and  expel  die 
blood.  The  condensed  lung  is  red,  fiiU  of  blood,  moist,  resembling  a 
piece  of  musde,  hence  we  call  it  camified.  In  the  highest  grade  of  all, 
the  vesseb  also  are  compressed,  the  lung  appears  bloodless,  dry,  gray, 
leaden,  often  converted  into  a  gray,  leathery,  tough  mass. 

Symptoms  and  Coubss. — ^The  symptoms  of  congenital  atdiectasis 
are  essentially  those  of  insufficient  breathing  and  incomplete  decarbon- 
ization  of  the  blood,  and  have  often  been  described.  The  child  breathes 
softly  and  very  quiddy,  is  remarkably  drowsy,  does  not  cry  as  it 
should,  but  merely  whines  and  whimpers,  and  cannot  sudc  £reelj. 
Finally  it  grows  pal^,  cool,  and  even  cold,  the  nose  becomes  peaked, 
the  Hps  livid  or  lead-color,  and  it  usually  perishes  in  the  first  few  days 
of  life;  more  nu^ly,  not  until  the  third  and  fourth  week,  with  the 
symptoms  of  general  paraly^s,  and  much  less  commonly  with  convul- 
sions. It  is  but  seldom  that  we  can  succeed  in  demonstrating  by  per* 
cussion  that  solidified  lung  lies  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall,  as  die 
points  of  atelectasis  rarely  are  very  large.  When  collapse  of  the  lung 
accompanies  capllary  bronchitis  of  little  children,  it  cannot,  in  many 
cases,  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of 
the  latter  disease,  that  children  may  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  insuf- 
ficient breathing  and  carbonic-acid  poisoning  from  closure  of  many  of 
the  little  bronchial  tubes,  and  without  collapse  of  the  air-vesides.  If^  then, 
these  symptoms  should  appear  in  the  course  of  a  capillary  bronchitis, 
we  are  only  warranted  in  diagnosticating  an  acquired  atelectasis,  if  we 
find  deadened  resonance  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  chest  Grenerally 
speaking,  the  collapsed  spots  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make 
the  percussion-sound  dull  It  most  frequently  arises  in  measles,  in  con- 
sequence of  very  extensive  collapse  of  both  lower  lobes  of  tlie  lungs, 
and  presents  a  sjrmmetrical  dulness  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column. 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  symptoms  of  compression 
and  those  of  the  diseases  which  produce  compression.  The  symptoms 
of  imperfect  respiration,  where  the  pulmonary  vessels  also  are  com- 
pressed, are  accompanied  by  derangement  of  the  circulation  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  described  as  attending  emphysema;  distention, 
dilatation,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  subsequent  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  greater  circulation,  cyanosis,  venous  engorgement  of  the 
brain,  liver,  and  kidneys.  In  like  manner  the  left  heart,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  uncompressed  capillaries  alone,  receives  too  little  blood. 
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die  pulse  becomes  small,  the  ooroplexion  pale,  the  urine  soaotj.  In 
severe  oompression  of  the  lung,  the  sufferers  usually  die  of  dropsy. 
Compression  of  a  large  eecdoa  of  a  lung  has  an  important  influence 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  uncompressed  parta  If  all 
the  blood  from  the  right  heart  be  directed  to  one  limg  alone,  the  pres- 
sure in  that  lung  is  considerablj  ina*eased.  The  greatest  danger  often 
threatens  firom  oedema  of  the  uncompressed  lung,  which  may  even  de- 
mand venesection,  etc.  Should  the  lower  parts  of  the  lung  be  com- 
pressed by  effusions  in  the  peritoneum,  the  hjrpersemia  thus  arising  of 
the  upper  lobes  (collateral  fluxion)  may  produce  danger  and  call  for 
tapping.  In  the  same  way  deformed  persons,  when  a  part  of  their 
thorax  is  contracted  and  the  lung  in  the  narrowed  spot  compressed,  suf- 
fer (rom  hypersemia,  catarrh,  and  oedema  of  the  imcompressed  portion. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  humpbacked  persons  can  breathe  without 
difficulty,  show  no  irregularity  of  the  circulation,  and  do  not  evince 
spmptoms  of  dyspnoea  or  of  cyanosis  until  the  period  of  puberty.  This 
feet  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  reflect  that  bones  deformed  by  rachitia 
are  retarded  in  their  growth,  even  after  the  original  disease  has  become 
extinct  Where  the  thorax  and  the  thoracic  vertebras  have  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  disease,  the  crookedness  and  deformity  of  these 
parts  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  may  not,  perhaps,  have  caused  any 
loss  of  room  in  the  diest ;  but  if  the  rest  of  the  body  grow  in  the  nor- 
mal manner,  the  development  of  the  diest  being  retarded,  a  dispropor- 
tion mint  arise  between  the  space,  which,  though  sufficient  for  the  lungs 
of  a  child,  is  insufficient  for  those  of  an  adult,  and  for  the  dimensions  of 
the  remainder  of  the  body  and  of  the  mass  of  blood  belonging  to  it.  De- 
formed persons  then  acquire  the  appearance  and  complexicm  with  whidi 
we  have  become  familiar  in  the  emphysematous.  They  se«n  very  dioti 
of  breath,  and  usually  die  early  in  consequence  of  this  re^iratory  and 
circulatory  derangement,  although  it  is  exceptional  for  them  also  to  be- 
come consumptive. 

Tbeatment. — ^Take  care  that  ncwly4x)m  children  be  made  to  cry 
properly,  and  that  their  mouths  be  £reed  from  mucus ;  and  should  there 
be  any  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  give  thatn  an  emetic  of 
ipecac  and  oxjrmel  of  squills.  Should  the  respiration  still  remain  imper- 
fect, then,  placing  the  child  from  time  to  time  in  a  warm  bath,  apfdy  a 
cold  douche  to  the  breast  with  a  clyster-pipe.  Do  not  let  such  children 
sleep  too  long  and  continuously,  force  them  even  to  cry  pmodically  if 
they  do  not  cry  of  their  own  accord,  by  brushing  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
etc.  If  they  do  not  take  the  breast,  see  that  they  receive  nourishment 
fix)m  the  spoon,  the  mother's  milk  being  the  best  Finally,  give  a  few 
drops  of  wine  occasionally,  and,  if  the  diild  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
oool,  do  not  let  it  sle^  in  a  cradle,  but  rather  in  the  arms  of  its  amse 
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or  mother.     Caution  and  rocthml  are  not  uDcommonly  rewarded  by 
prising  success. 

The  treatmeDt  of  acquired  atclecta^s  is  the  same  as  has  been 
ineudcd  for  capillaiy  bronchitis,  when  the  Utter  disease  has  led 
obstruction  of  the  finer  bronchial  twigs.  In  most  cases,  if  we  s 
in  overcoming  the  obstruction,  air  will  reenter  the  txtUapeed  vemcles. 

Compression  of  the  Imig  requires  mainly  a  judicious  treatment  of 
the  principal  disease^  and  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  more  threaten 
ing  derangement  of  the  circulation. 


CHAPTER    V. 


EnoLOUY, — Hjpenemia  of  the  lung  must  be  regarded  as  of  two 
Idnds — active  and  passive.  For  the  first,  Vircftow  has  proposed  the 
name  of  "flution"^ — "rush  of  blood" — (Wallung),  while  he  calls  the 
pasaivo  form  stagnation  of  the  blood — (Blutslockung).  These  names 
are  tlie  more  desirable,  ^ce  the  words  active  and  passive  do  not  quite 
correspond  to  the  phj-siological  processes  which  give  rise  to  tho  two 
forms  of  disease.  Fluxion,  indeed,  depends  more  upon  an  iucTeased, 
accelerated  afflux ;  Etagnatioa  upon  an  impede<l,  retarded  efflux  from  the 
capillaries,  in  whose  coutcnts  we  arc  especially  interested,  as  it  is  upon 
tlie  latter  that  both  function  and  nutrition  of  organs  depend. 

L  Fluxion,  or  determiftation  of  blood  to  the  lunffs,  is  observed — 
1.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased.  Wo  often  see 
young  persons  at  tho  period  of  puberty,  particularly  narrow-chested, 
overgrown  subjects,  in  whom  the  most  trifling  causes,  as  the  moderate 
use  of  stimulants,  slight  bodily  efforts,  and  the  like,  jiroduce  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  witli  considerable  increase  in  the  force  of  its  impulse, 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  pulmonary  hypenemia.  But  even  with- 
out cardiac  erythism,  and  where  tliero  is  do  special  predisposition,  orct' 
violent  bodily  efforts,  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  great  mental  ex(ute- 
ment,  rage,  cte.,  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  hyperemia  of  the  lung, 
together  with  increased  and  accelerated  action  of  the  heart  Tliere  ar« 
cases,  unfortunately,  as  scandalous  as  tliey  are  of  frequent  recurrence^  in 
which  delirious  persona,  or  patients  witli  delirium  tremens,  haring  been 
brutally  strapped  to  their  bed,  and  intrusted  to  a  nide  nuree,  are  found 
iead  the  next  morning,  with  Uoody  foam  upon  tlieir  lips,  Sudi  a  case 
reveals,  upon  autopsy,  an  intense  hypera-mia  of  the  lung  and  pulmonary 
oedema,  as  the  sole  eausc  of  death.  The  symptoms  are  dilScult  of  es- 
plaoation.     In  most  of  tlic  oi^^ans  in  the  greater  or  systcmio  rirculatton 
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mere  augmented  action  of  the  heart  does  not  produce  hjp^SBmia.  The 
fuller  the  arteries,  and  the  more  distended  their  walls,  so  much  less  fuD 
are  the  veins,  and  so  much  is  the  tension  of  their  walls  lessened.  The 
efflux  from  the  capillaries  is  accelerated  in  proportion  as  the  afflux  is  in- 
creased ;  the  circulation  is  quickened  without  any  actual  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  any  of  the  organs.  Whether  another  condition 
exists  in  the  lungs,  or  whether  increased  heart-action  alone  is  thus  capa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  hypersemia,  we  do  not  attempt  to  say,  as  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and  even  the  natural  degree  of  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  when  the  chest  is  closed  is  unknown  to  us. 

2.  The  instances  of  fluxion  to  the  lung  produced  by  direct  irritation, 
yy  the  transitory  action  of  cold  upon  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  inhala- 
tion of  very  hot  air,  or  of  air  mingled  with  irritating  matter,  are  easier 
of  comprehension.  Hero  the  tissue  in  which  the  capillaries  aro  im- 
bedded seems  to  be  rolaxed,  and  to  oppose  less  resistance  to  the  rolaxa- 
tion  of  the  capillary  walls.  The  same  causes,  acting  upon  the  skin,  pro- 
duce fluxion  upon  it  in  a  manner  quite  similar.  The  skin  roddens  if  it 
be  exposed  to  cold  for  a  short  time,  as  if  a  hot  poultice  or  a  sinapism  had 
been  laid  upon  it  Tlie  chronic  fluxions,  too,  which  accompany  the  for- 
mation and  softening  of  neoplastic  growths  and  tubercles,  especially 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  occur  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  traced  to 
abnormal  relaxation  of  the  connective  tissue. 

3.  A  third  form  of  fluxion,  as  yet  £eu:  too  little  noticed,  but  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  emphysema  and  pulmonary 
compression,  occurs  in  all  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion from  stasis  in  its  capillaries,  or  whero  the  latter  aro  compressed  or 
destroyed,  and,  of  course,  it  must  develop  in  portions  of  the  lung  where 
the  circulation  is  free  from  impediment  Such  collateral  fluxion  is  a 
physiological  sequel  to  ligation  of  an  arterial  trunk,  as  is  proved  by  the 
appreciable  dilatation  of  the  surrounding  l^lobstnlcted  vessels,  and  it  is 
quite  indispensable  to  the  symptomatology  of  most  diseases  of  the  lung. 
In  the  most  simple  manner  it  explains  symptoms,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unintelligible,  and  it  accoimts  for  the  action  of  venesection  in  pneu- 
monia, pleuritic  efiFusion,  etc. 

4.  Finally,  we  have  already  stated  that  a  rare£Eiction  of  the  air  in  the 
alveoli  produces  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  just  as  a  cupping- 
glass  or  the  boot  of  Junod  causes  fluxion  to  the  skin.  The  suspended 
or  diminished  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  of  the  aiiKsells  of  a  child 
with  occluded  glottis  are  subjected,  when  it  expands  its  chest,  is,  as  we 
liave  seen,  the  main  reason  for  the  consecutive  brondiial  catarrh  and 
pulmonary  oedema  in  croup,  and  of  the  poor  success  of  tracheotomy. 

IL  Stagnation  of  the  bloody  passive  hyperasmia^  from  which  we 
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nical  form,  lakes  place  in  all  c 
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illogically  sepaiato  t} 

the  pulmooaiy  veins  arc  abnornuill^  fUleJ  aiid  their  walls  unduly 
Btretched.  Here  the  blood  flows  &om  the  capillaries  with  diificul^, 
while  the  arteries  continue  to  convey  blood  to  them,  even  thou^ 
scantily  filled  themee-ves,  mt-oe  even  then  tlieir  walls  evince  a  greater 
degree  of  tension  than  the  capillajry  walla.  (Blood  continues  to  flow 
from  the  arteries  into  tlic  capillaries  aiteT  the  heart  has  ceased  to  con- 
tiBct.)  Hence  we  Bee  that  stugnntion  results  in  a  far  greater  dilatotioa 
of  capillaries  than  fluxion  does,  as  when  there  is  much  oliEtructioa  of 
the  venous  current  in  the  capillaries,  which  have  become,  as  it  were, 
blind  appendices  to  the  arteries,  tlie  blood  coatinues  to  eater  them  until 
the  t^msion  of  the  capillary  walla  is  equal  to  that  of  the  artery,  or  until 
the  delicate  membrane  esm  no  longer  support  such  a  pressure,  and  be- 
comes ruptured.  Stagnation,  or  engorgement  of  tlie  pulmonary  capi]- 
l&riefi,  occurs  most  typically — 

1,  From  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  and  in- 
Bufficience  of  the  mitral  valve.  Both  forms  of  disease  of  the  heart  are 
accompanied  by  the  most  intense  hi-petwmia  of  the  Jung.  Wo  know 
Ibat  the  brown  color  of  the  indurated  hypertrophied  lung  depends  upon 
rupture  of  the  dilated  capillaries,  tlie  chief  cause  of  which  we  have 
found  to  be  valvular  disease  of  the  mitral.  Whether  the  cvacuotioa  of 
the  auricle  be  retarded,  or  whether  the  blood  be  regurgitated  during 
the  systole  into  the  auricle,  either  process  must  impede  the  cmphnng  of 
the  pulmooaiy  vem,  and  give  rise  to  overcharge  of  the  capillaries. 

2.  Enfeebled  action  of  the  lietut  results  in  imperfect  evacuation  of 
its  cavities,  and  hence  in  impeded  efllus  of  blood  from  the  vein&  Here 
the  supply  from  the  arteries  is  not  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  out- 
flow from  the  capillaries  is  obstructed,  and  thus  asthenio  fevers,  in  which 
tlie  contractions  of  the  heart  are  frequent,  but  incomplete,  sucli  as 
typhus,  jiuerperal  fever,  or  pyieniia,  arc  constantly  accompanied  by  en- 
gorgement of  the  pidmonniy  capillaries.  When  the  heart's  action  is 
wedceucd,  gravity  furnishes  a  new  impediment  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
C<f>illaries  in  dciiendent  portions  of  the  body.  While  such  an  obstacle 
is  easily  overcome  when  tlie  heart  contracts  with  energy,  yet  when  its 
action  is  depressed,  we  soon  sec  evidences  of  the  effect  of  gravitatiCRL, 
and  hypenemia  b^ns  to  fbnn  at  the  more  dependent  places.  A  hi 
person  may  lie  in  bod  for  months  without  the  development  of  tltis 
of  hypcrsemia  (hypostasis)  in  tlie  capillaries  of  the  back,  or  the  foiTDBr 
tion  of  lied-sores,  or  the  different  phases  of  pulmonary  hypostasis  which 
are  the  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  a  typhus  of  long  duration. 

We  have  learned  that  swelling  and  succulence  of  the  mucous 
bfane^  and  increase  and  alteration  of  the  follicular  secretion, 
constant  result  of  hj'peneniia  of  a  mucous  membrane ;  siniilar  pi 
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take  pkoe  in  the  alveoli  in  all  cases  of  severe  hypenemia.  Here,  too, 
the  walls  swell  up,  become  more  moist  and  succulent,  but  the  secretion, 
or,  more  properi j,  the  transudation,  which  is  poured  into  the  cells  differs 
from  the  bronchial  secreticm,  being  liquid  and  serous.  If  we  bear  id 
mind  that  there  are  but  few  mucous  follicles  even  in  the  finer  bronchi, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  airoells,  and  that  the  structureless  oeU-wall  is  cov- 
ered merely  by  imperfect  pavement  epithelium,  it  must  be  evident  that 
die  secretion  from  the  vesicles,  which  have  no  mucous  membrane  prc^)er, 
must  be  veiy  different  from  bronchial  mucus.  While,  in  other  organs, 
the  term  oedema  is  applied  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  interstitial 
tissues,  the  term  oedema  of  the  lung  is  only  used  in  cases  where  such 
infiltration  is  combined  with  an  effusion  upon  the  firee  surfEtce  of  the 
hmg,  t.  0.,  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 

CEdema  of  the  lung,  however,  is  not,  in  aU  cases,  a  consequence  of 
hyperssmia,  or  of  increased  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  capUaries  upon 
their  walls,  but,  as  in  other  organs,  serum  filters  out  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  into  the  tissue  and  into  the  vesicles,  under  slight  pressure, 
whenever  the  serum  of  the  blood  has  but  very  little  albumen  in  solution, 
or  whenever  a  dropsical  crasis  has  developed.  We  shall  consider  this 
subject  more  fully  in  treating  of  Bright's  disease. 

K  oedema  arise  firom  a  hypostatic  hyperaemia,  it  is  called  hypostatic 
oedema.  As  we  have  learned,  however,  there  is  a  double  reason  for  the 
vascular  engorganent  in  hypostatic  hyperaemia,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  in  this  form  the  capillaries  become  extremely  overfilled, 
md  that  their  walls  imdergo  an  excessive  pressure.  In  this  form  of 
hypenemia  it  is  not  merely  a  transudation  of  a  solution  of  dilute  albu- 
men which  takes  place,  but  aU  portions  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  even 
the  fibrin,  pass  through  the  now  porous  wall  of  the  vessels,  and  we  call 
this  condition  hypostatic  pneumonia,  a  process  which  takes  place  simply 
from  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  inflam- 
mation proper. 

Akatomical  Appeabakcbs. — When  the  h3rper8Bmia  is  moderate, 
the  lung  is  bloated,  dark  red  in  color,  and  its  vessels  are  filled  to  bursting. 
The  tissue  is  succulent,  relaxed,  crackles  but  little,  blood  flowing  freely 
over  the  cut  sur&ce ;  a  bloody,  foamy  liquid  is  contained  in  the  bron- 
chi When  of  longer  duration  and  greats  intensity,  the  parenchyma 
looks  dark,  bluish  red  or  blackish  red.  The  interstitial  tissue  and  the 
alveolar  walls  ore  so  much  swollen  that  the  condensed  parenchyma 
scarcely  gives  any  indication  of  its  cellular  structure.  The  lung,  thus 
solidified,  presents  a  certain  similarity  of  appearance  to  the  tissue  of  the 
Q)leen,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  splenified. 

K  oedema  have  developed  in  tlie  lung,  it  seems  swollen,  does  not 
collapse  when  we  (^)eQ  the  chest,  and  is  tense  to  the  touoh.    K  reoeot, 
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it  does  not  pit  on  pressure ;  after  loager  duratioa,  tLe  pBreachyni&  has 
loBt  its  elasticity,  and  tlic  lung  retain n  tlie  impression  of  the  finger 
longer  and  more  distinctly.  If  the  cedenia  be  consequent  upon  an  in- 
tense hj-perKniia,  the  oedemntous  lung  is  colored  red,  but,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  general  dropsy,  it  may  appear  quite  pale.  If  we  cut 
into  tlie  ccdcniatous  spote,  an  euormous  quantity  of  liquid,  somethnea 
clear,  at  others  of  a  red  color,  mixed  more  or  less  with  blood,  flows  orer 
the  surfuoe  of  the  cut.  This  liquid  is  full  of  bubbles,  frothy,  and  copi- 
ously mixed  with  air,  if  the  air-cells  Lave  not  been  entirely  filled  up 
with  serum  and  still  contain  air.  In  other  oases,  the  liquid  hardly  con- 
tains any  bubbles,  except  a  few  from  the  larger  bronohi.  Here  the  serum 
has  expelled  all  the  air  from  the  vesicles.  In  cases  of  hypostasis  we 
find  the  same  conditions;  intense  hypercemis,  amounting  to  splenifio- 
tion,  or  a  more  or  less  complete  cedema,  uniformly  occupying  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  lungs  next  the  vcrtebne.  If  the  patient  have  lain 
continually  upou  one  or  other  side,  the  hypostasis  is  often  confined  ti 
this  side  alone,  and  nmy  be  very  extensive,  while  the  otlter  lung  may 
be  healthy.  If  the  contents  of  the  tur-vesicles  at  the  condensed  jxnilous 
of  the  parenchyma  cannot  be  completely  evacuated  by  pressure,  if  the 
section  shows  an  indistinct  granular  aspect,  if  the  hqmd  which  flows  out 
be  clouded  by  little  coagula  of  fibrin,  we  have  the  so-called  hypostatio 
pneumonia  before  us. 

Symptohs  akd  Codrse. — A  moderate  degree  of  fluxion  to  the 
lungs  presents  no  symptoms,  Tlie  dilated  capillaries  present  a  greater 
suriiioe  to  the  air,  the  cirt-ulation  is  accelerated,  and  with  this  aoceJera^ 
tion  the  change  of  tlie  blood  in  the  lung  grows  more  brisk,  as  both  cir- 
cumfitances  promote  and  facihtate  oxygenation.  When,  however,  the 
fluxion  ia  more  considerable,  the  enlargement  of  the  dense  capillaiy  net 
and  the  swelling  of  the  cell-walls  from  augmented  transudation  may 
duninish  the  capacity  of  the  air-vesicle.  An  obstacle  to  respiration  is 
thus  set  up.  The  lungs  cannot  inhale  so  much  air.  Those  narrow 
chested  youths  and  girls,  of  whom  we  hare  spoken,  in  their  attacks  of 
palpitation,  complain  of  shortness  of  breath,  nay,  they  very  correctly 
call  the  sensation  which  they  experience  in  the  chest  a  "fulness  "or 
"  stricture."  A  short,  drj-  cough  is  added  ia  this  condition  ;  far  more 
rarely  a  frothy  expectoration,  with  scattered  streaks  of  blootL  There  ia 
no  pain  in  the  chest.  Physical  examination  shows  no  abnormltiea. 
We  may  as  well  state  here  that  *'  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the 
chest"  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  con  sumption,  though  perhaps  not 
as  often  as  we  are  apt  to  beheve. 

The  violent  hypenemia  of  the  lungs,  mentioned  in  the  patliogeuy, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  consequent  upon  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  aiisea  rapidly,  and  threatens  life  with  unexpected  sw^ 
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dcnness.  Hence  such  cases  are  called  pulmonaiy  apoplexy  {Imngenr 
scfdagfiuss).  The  shortness  of  breath  quicklj  increases  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent; the  breathing  grows  hurried  and  scarcely  to  be  counted.  The 
feeling  of  fulness  and  compresaon  causes  fear  of  death  and  a  sensar 
tion  of  choking ;  every  cough  fills  the  mouth  with  a  copious,  frothy, 
bloody  expectoration.  The  heart  beats  visibly,  the  radial  pulse  and 
the  carotids  betray  the  tension  of  the  arteries.  The  fs^ce  is  reddened 
The  oedema,  which  follows  this  form  of  hypersemia,  soon  makes  itself 
felt  The  vesicles,  filled  with  serum,  can  admit  no  more  air ;  an  acute 
surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  changes  the  scene.  The 
restless  patient  becomes  still  and  drowsy,  the  face  paler,  the  muscles  of 
the  bronchi,  palsied  with  the  other  musdes,  cannot  rid  the  tubes  of  their 
Herons  contents.  Coarse,  moist  rdUs^  audible  even  in  the  trachea, 
announce  the  approaching  end,  the  threatening  suffocative  effusion. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  fluxion,  brought  on  by  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating gases,  are  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  indtation  of  the  laiynx 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent 
coughing-fits.  The  h3rper8emia  to  which  tuberculosis,  cancer  of  the 
lung,  etc.,  give  rise,  and  which  most  generally  produce  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  haemorrhage,  are  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Collateral  fluxion  to  the  limgs  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  we  shall  present  of  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  and  pneumothorax. 
Here  a  large  part  of  the  dyspnoea  depends  upon  the  overfilling  of  the 
capillaries  and  swelling  of  the  vesicles,  in  the  portions  of  the  lung  im- 
affected  by  the  inflammation.  Without  this  complication,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  if  no  such  condition  arose  when  the  circulation  is  im- 
peded, the  unaffected  vesicles  could  better  obtain  their  supply  of  air. 
K  the  blood  pressure  be  lessened  by  venesection,  the  collateral  fluxion 
is  reduced,  the  dyspnoea  often  completely  disappears,  although  the  chief 
disease  continues  imabated.  When  patients  die  in  the  first  stages  of 
pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  or  shortly  after  air  has  penetrated  into  the  pleural 
sac,  and  compressed  the  lung,  they  die  of  collateral  hyperaemia  and 
collateral  oedema.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, we  shall  not  fail  to  find  evidence  of  this  form  of  hypersemia, 
although  it  is  but  little  appreciated  in  interpreting  the  symptoms. 

Passive  hjperaemia  {BliU^tauung)^  even  when  imaccompanied  by 
pulmonary  oedema,  creates  greater  dyspnoea  than  fluxion  to  the  lung. 
Patients  with  insuificience  and  contraction  of  the  mitral,  even  if  they 
have  no  bronchial  catarrh,  and  when  the  engorgement  does  not  extend 
from  the  alveolar  capillaries  into  their  anastomoses  so  as  to  produoe 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  contraction  of  tho  tube, 
nevertheless  usually  suffer  from  a  very  distressing  shortness  of  breatli, 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement     Thiif  is  easily  accounted  for, 
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AT  luother.  iViUiiUi  iiuil  uu'tluxl  are  not  uncommonly  rewarded  by  sur- 
luiMiu;  siuwss. 

'Hio  ut^tttinoiK  of  UiX|uinHi  utolootasis  is  the  same  as  has  been  reoooK 
UKHulv\l  ivur  i^^xiUtirY  bniknchitis,  when  the  latter  disease  has  led  to  the 
,4tetnK*Uv>n  ot"  iho  tinor  lu\n)ohial  twigs.  In  most  cases,  if  we  socoeed 
Lu  k»\\*iv\^idu^  tiio  i^bstnu'tion,  air  will  reiUiter  the  collapsed  vesicleaL 

i\uk4«ttssii^i  of  the  luu^  n\|uires  nudnly  a  judicious  treatment  ol 
thv*  i*triiK'4>td  \li*'«i2k\  and  symptomatic  txvatment  of  the  more  threaten- 
Lu^  vlfwi^meiii  \>i  the  cirv*ulatii^u 


^UAPTEK    V. 

UYt^KK.KMll   s>Jt   tUK   VVNC* — l*lLMO>iJLKY    HYFOiSTASIS— CEDE3£A   OF 

b>iioJLv>ki\.--Uv^vrwmjui  oi  the  liuii:  muse  be  regarded  as  of  two 
kiuslv  a^dvv  ajxl  ^sfasiive.  For  tile  nr^^  Vi/vhiMe  ha&  proposed  the 
uiauijc  oi  **!Ju.\iou*' — **ru£ih  o£  bkxH.1** — i  WjLlI>in4j:>,  while  be  caDs  the 
j,Hk>ai\v  kn-m  ^ta^afiiati'.^u  of  the  bkxxi — <  BiuCstockiatrL  These  names 
j*jv  libe  uioiv  Ufssii-abie*  since  the  wonis  iK-cive  aiid  piLSgive  do  no«  quite 
A»nvr4,vuJ  lo  liie  pi)vsiol«,»git.-al  pn^-esjiies  woitrh  jT-^e  ri^e  to  the  two 
tOiuia  .1  ai^ok5t^  /'7*«.f«Vy/<,  iudeevl,  Jet.*euil:>  more  upon  an  increasedy 
i*.vvi<.itiit.\i  llHua  :  >ut^!iadou  'j[.vu  aii  iiiir.vut>.\  retarded  eiHux  irom  the 
.\ipiilai  •i.'s  iu  w'K»t<'  ,.x'iiLt.MiLfii  \»i,*  di\*  •,^>j,wi:uly  :iirei>?<t!L*d»  cis  ic  is  upon 
tjio  .aaei  uuii  'x'tu  !'uuv,cioii  diid  \iini'\ti*:ii  ji  oi-jpuis  'iepend. 

I.    thuciouy  jt  'h(*ir*ninat}*/n    '/'  jio'^'U  *'./  '/ii.   'utn/n^  is  obserrwl— 

1.  Wlicu  tiic  '.uiojii    fj    :/iv   'Vc*//-'    o    '/tcf^'Of*:*/.      W{*  often  see 

yuuii^  [KTSuus  M  tiio  TKT'i,*!!   ji   T.>ulH.*rr\\  ;>ar*.:LMiariv  riant 'w-^jhestetL 

^veijsfivwu  >ubjocifcs  '»*  ^viioiii  :iio  :iiv.':<t  LiJliinir  "iiis-'s  is  "lie  modenuv 

isc  Ji  >uiiiulaiKs  ^^iu  xxiiiv  .;iii.TC5\  auvi  .iio  ik?*,  '?nKiui*tJ  Talpitadun 

'I   'lie-    K-uif,  \\dh    ."•jiisiviffjtl.jit*   :iKi>'ii5<;    ii   *.iio    vn-e    >i    its  impulse, 

u'.'iiiptiiiiLxi  bv  >^\iui»ioiii>   'I   TiaiiiiouafN    iv  !»<:nfmia.     But  '.?ven  with* 

'Ut  ;<ti>iiuc  .'rvihi^iM,  iiivi  '\ 'u  iv  'iivfe  >  k'  -f*^'«  'Lii  'nT?•ii^f)usitioM^  oi'eP' 

'. joi»iitt   :>.»iii\    ,-i!<  ^t^s    luiiK'Ut  '-.lio   M'>t-    'I    ^»'.ir£s   ^frt^^ic   'iieiitai  t:?xcite- 

•iiviic, '■i4>;e,    a.,  •nay    j^tw    t^c   :o    iaiii;*- n  a>    iv  •»t.  i-vriia  j:   the  liuur* 

[o:^fUKr  •.>itii   iK'r,^c<d  tiiu  .n.- ►  •emioi  ilM'-'Li     i     r.*:    it-rtrf.      Hieit*  are 

ac<'S  'UiiOriUiiuUtv.  i^  ^uiiuai'.  u.>  tc^  '.iiON    u^-     i     rt';-aiML  "f^.-um^me,  in 

'vjii'.'i    it.iH  it.ua>  •  ►«. '  >cii>,    u"  ■•<ai^.'n>  'siiii    U:.;«.;'t    ir 'iioMs  .luviuir  ^Jt?<en 

>i«iiail\   >in» (.•«-•<.••;   <.     nt.tr  '>»,ii,  lipi    kUh^h.':    t    .    tc'     iiir>t*,  .uv  found 

•e*ui  ■  iiv    «*,\i  -i!.  ruiiv:^,  'A.'tii    hcjuy    v;iiu    ii^.-i    :.t.n     -n-?.      'l^ueii  :i  .a^c 

fveifctS    i;  •».  ti  im'-j.*-^*.,  ui    liuiiM:*    iv  {»«:.'» ;«.'i  I  itKi    :  *  I  ♦.    \n\'^  :i:d  •mmioiBinr 

■JbdeUut,    l&    Ur."  .H.'iC     alLH.'    -i     i'?i»itl.         '!i«.    -«%  ■■■:.'t.'.  ■;■>     li>*     L'jiiciut  »»i    ^ix. 

:)iauadiOii.      'ii    iii^-St     £  'lie    'rsniU2i   ii    no  >;io£h.ti"     r  -\^itlllJ..  ■  <n*ulaciun 
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mere  augmented  action  of  the  heart  does  not  produce  hjp^SBmia.  The 
fuller  the  arteries,  and  the  more  distended  their  walls,  so  much  less  fuD 
are  the  veins,  and  so  much  is  the  tension  of  their  walls  lessened.  The 
efflux  firom  the  capillaries  is  accelerated  in  proportion  as  the  afflux  is  in- 
creased ;  the  circulation  is  quickened  without  any  actual  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  any  of  the  organs.  Whether  another  condition 
exists  in  the  lungs,  or  whether  increased  heart-action  alone  is  thus  capa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  hypersemia,  we  do  not  attempt  to  say,  as  we  are 
not  sufficientiy  acquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and  even  the  natural  degree  of  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  when  the  chest  is  closed  is  unknown  to  us. 

2.  The  instances  of  fluxion  to  the  lung  produced  by  direct  irritation, 
yy  the  transitory  action  of  cold  upon  the  pulmonaiy  tissue,  the  inhala- 
tion of  very  hot  air,  or  of  air  mingled  with  irritating  matter,  are  easier 
of  comprehension.  Here  the  tissue  in  which  the  capillaries  are  im- 
bedded seems  to  be  relaxed,  and  to  oppose  less  resistance  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  capillary  walls.  The  same  causes,  acting  upon  tiie  skin,  pro- 
duce fluxion  upon  it  in  a  manner  quite  similar.  The  skin  reddens  if  it 
be  exposed  to  cold  for  a  short  time,  as  if  a  hot  poultice  or  a  sinapism  had 
been  laid  upon  it.  The  chronic  fluxions,  too,  which  accompany  the  for- 
mation and  softening  of  neoplastic  growths  and  tubercles,  especially 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  occur  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  traced  to 
abnormal  relaxation  of  the  connective  tissue. 

3.  A  third  form  of  fluxion,  as  yet  £eu:  too  littie  noticed,  but  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  emphysema  and  pulmonary 
compression,  occurs  in  all  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion from  stasis  in  its  capillaries,  or  where  the  latter  are  compressed  or 
destroyed,  and,  of  course,  it  must  develop  in  portions  of  the  lung  where 
the  cinnilation  is  free  from  impediment  Such  coUcUeral  fluxion  is  a 
physiological  sequel  to  ligation  of  an  arterial  trunk,  as  is  proved  by  the 
appreciable  dilatation  of  the  surrounding  l^lobstructed  vessels,  and  it  is 
quite  indispensable  to  the  symptomatology  of  most  diseases  of  the  lung. 
In  the  most  simple  manner  it  explains  symptoms,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unintelligible,  and  it  accounts  for  the  action  of  venesection  in  pneu- 
monia, pleuritic  efiusion,  etc. 

4.  Finally,  we  have  already  stated  that  a  rare£Eiction  of  the  air  in  the 
alveoli  produces  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  just  as  a  cupping- 
glass  or  the  boot  of  Junod  causes  fluxion  to  the  skin.  The  suspended 
or  diminished  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  of  the  aiiKsells  of  a  child 
with  occluded  glottis  are  subjected,  when  it  expands  its  chest,  is,  as  we 
liave  seen,  the  main  reason  for  the  consecutive  brondiial  catarrh  and 
imlmonary  oedema  in  croup,  and  of  the  poor  success  of  tracheotomy. 

IL  Stdgnation  of  the  blood,  passive  hf/percenUc^  from  which  we 
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iUogically  separate  the  meclianical  form,  takes  place  in  all  casea  in  which 
the  puliDonaiy  veins  are  abnormally  filled  and  their  'walls  undnly 
stretched.  Here  the  blood  flows  from  the  capillaries  with  diffioultf, 
while  the  arteries  continue  to  convey  blood  to  them,  even  though 
scantily  filled  tbenise.ves,  since  even  then  their  walls  evince  a  greater 
degree  of  tension  than  the  capillftry  walk  (Blood  continues  to  flow 
from  tlie  arteries  into  the  capillaries  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  con- 
tract) Hence  we  see  that  stognatiou  results  in  a  far  greater  dilatntiim 
of  capillaries  than  fluxion  does,  as  when  there  is  much  obstruc^on  of 
the  venous  current  in  the  cajiillaries,  which  have  become,  as  it  were, 
blind  appendices  to  the  arteries,  the  blood  continues  to  enter  them  until 
the  tension  of  the  capillary  walls  is  equal  to  that  of  the  artery,  or  until 
the  delicate  membrane  can  no  longer  support  audi  a  pressure,  and  be- 
comes ruptured.  Stagnation,  or  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, occure  most  typically — 

1.  From  contractiou  of  the  left  auric  ulo-venbricular  opening  and  in- 
suffidence  of  the  mitral  valve.  Both  fomis  of  disease  of  the  betut  are 
accompanied  by  the  most  intense  hj'pcnemia  of  the  lung.  We  know 
that  the  brown  color  of  the  indurated  hj-pertrophied  lung  depends  upon 
rupture  of  tlie  dilated  capillaries,  the  chief  cause  of  which  we  have 
found  to  be  valvular  distsiee  of  the  mitral.  Whether  the  evacuation  of 
the  auricle  be  retarded,  or  whether  the  blood  be  regurgitated  during 
the  systole  into  the  auricle,  either  process  must  impede  the  emptying  of 
the  pulmonary  vein,  and  give  rise  to  overcharge  of  the  capillaries, 

2.  Enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  results  in  imperfect  evacuation  of 
its  cavities,  and  hence  in  impeded  efllux  of  blood  from  the  veins.     Here 
the  supply  from  the  arteries  is  not  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  out- 
flow &om  the  capillaries  is  obstructe^l,  and  thus  asthenic  fevers,  in  whi 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  frequent,  but  incomplete,  such  1 
typhus,  pueqieral  fever,  or  pyannia,  are  constantly  accompanied  by  fl 
gorgcment  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.     Wlien  the  heart's  aotioa.4 
weakened,  gravitp  furnishes  a  new  impediment  to  the  evacuatioD  of  IJ 
oopillaries  in  dei>endent  portions  of  the  body.     While  such  a 
is  easily  overcome  when  the  heart  contracts  with  energy,  yet  when  tel 
Bcdou  is  depressed,  we  soon  see  evidences  of  the  effect  of  gravitation, 
and  bypencmia  be^ns  to  form  at  the  more  dependent  places.     A  healthy 
persoQ  may  lie  in  bed  for  months  without  the  development  of  this  fbmi 
of  hypenemia  (hypostasis)  in  tlio  capillaries  of  the  back,  or  the  ft 
tion  of  bed-sores,  or  the  different  phases  of  pulmonary  hypoiHasifl  n 
are  the  almost  constant  accompajiiment  of  a  tj-phus  of  long  duratioE 

We  have  learned  that  swelling  Mid  succulence  of  tlie  muooug  n 
btane,  and  increase  and  alteration  of  the  folhcular  secretion,  i 
constant  result  of  hj'peneiuia  of  a  mucous  membrane ;  ^milar  pro 
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mke  pkoe  in  the  alveoH  in  all  cases  of  severe  hypenemia.  Here,  too, 
the  walls  swell  op,  become  more  moist  and  succulent,  but  the  secretion, 
(»*,  more  properly,  the  transudation,  which  is  poured  into  the  cells  differs 
from  the  bronchial  secretion,  being  liquid  and  serous.  If  we  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  but  few  mucous  foUicles  even  in  the  finer  bronchi, 
and  naae  at  all  in  the  ai]>cells,  and  that  the  structureless  cell-wall  is  cov- 
ered merely  by  imperfect  pavement  epithelium,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  secretion  from  the  vesicles,  which  have  no  mucous  membrane  proper, 
must  be  very  different  from  brondiial  mucus.  While,  in  other  oigans, 
the  term  cedema  is  applied  to  an  e£fusion  of  serum  into  the  interstitial 
tissues,  the  term  csdema  of  the  lung  is  only  used  in  cases  where  such 
infiltration  is  combined  with  an  effusion  upon  the  free  sur£EU)e  of  the 
hmg,  t.  e.,  into  the  puhnonary  vesicles. 

OBdema  of  the  lung,  however,  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a  consequence  of 
hyperaemia,  or  of  increased  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  cajMllaries  upon 
their  walls,  but^  as  in  other  oigans,  serum  filters  out  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  into  the  tissue  and  into  the  vesicles,  under  slight  pressure, 
whenever  the  serum  of  the  blood  has  but  very  little  albumen  in  solution, 
or  whenever  a  dropsical  crasis  has  developed.  We  shall  consider  this 
subject  more  fully  in  treating  of  Bright's  disease. 

If  oedema  arise  from  a  hypostatic  hyperaemia,  it  is  called  hypostatic 
oedema.  As  we  have  learned,  however,  there  is  a  double  reason  for  the 
vascular  engorg^nent  in  hypostatic  hyperaemia,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  in  this  form  the  capillaries  beccHne  extremely  overfilled, 
md  that  their  walls  undergo  an  excessive  pressure.  In  this  form  of 
hyperaemia  it  is  not  merely  a  transudation  of  a  solution  of  dilute  albu- 
men which  takes  place,  but  all  portions  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  even 
the  fibrin,  pass  through  the  now  porous  wall  of  the  vessels,  and  we  call 
this  condition  hypostatic  pneumonia,  a  process  which  takes  place  simply 
from  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  infiam- 
raation  proper. 

Anatomical  Appeabakcbs. — When  the  hyperaemia  is  moderate, 
the  limg  is  bloated,  dark  red  in  color,  and  its  vessels  are  filled  to  bursting. 
The  tissue  is  succulent^  relaxed,  crackles  but  little,  blood  flowing  fineely 
over  the  cut  surface ;  a  bloody,  foamy  liquid  is  contained  in  the  bron- 
chL  When  of  longer  duration  and  greater  intensity,  the  parenchjrma 
looks  dark,  bluish  red  or  blackish  red.  The  interstitial  tissue  and  the 
alveolar  walls  are  so  much  swollen  that  the  condensed  parenchyma 
scarcely  gives  any  indication  of  its  cellular  structure.  The  lung,  thus 
solidified,  presents  a  certain  similarity  of  appearance  to  the  tissue  of  the 
q)Ieen,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  splenified. 

K  cedema  have  developed  in  the  lung,  it  seems  swollen,  does  not 
QoDapse  when  we  <^)en  the  chest,  and  is  tense  to  the  touoh.    If  reoent, 
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it  does  not  pit  on  pressure;  after  longer  duration,  tbe  pareocJiyina  has 
LoHt  its  elasticity,  and  tbe  lung  retains  the  impres^on  of  the  finger 
longer  and  more  distinctlj.  If  the  ixdema  be  consequent  upon  an  in- 
tense hypeneniia,  the  cedeniatous  lung  is  colored  red,  but,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  sjMuptoms  of  a  gp-uend  dropsy,  it  may  appear  quite  pale-  If  we  cut 
mio  tbe  (cdematoua  spots,  an  enormous  quantity  of  liquid,  eometimes 
clear,  at  others  of  a  red  color,  mijed  more  or  less  with  blood,  Bows  over 
the  surface  of  the  cut.  This  liquid  is  full  of  bubbles,  frothy,  and  cotM- 
ously  mixed  with  air,  if  the  airKjeUs  have  not  been  entirely  filled  up 
with  serum  and  still  contain  air.  In  other  case^  the  liquid  hardly  con- 
tains any  bubbles,  except  a  few  from  the  larger  bronolii.  Here  the  serum 
has  expelled  all  the  air  from  the  vesicles.  In  cases  of  hypostasis  we 
find  the  same  conditions ;  intense  hypcra?inia,  amounting  to  splenifica- 
tion,  or  a  more  or  less  complete  cedema,  uniforndy  occupying  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  lungs  next  the  lertebne.  If  the  patient  have  lun 
continually  upon  one  or  other  ade,  the  hypostasis  is  often  confined  to 
this  side  alone,  and  may  be  very  extensive,  while  the  other  lung  may 
be  healthy.  If  the  contents  of  the  air-vesicles  at  the  condensed  portions 
of  the  parenchyma  cannot  be  completely  e^-acuated  by  pressure,  if  the 
section  shows  an  indistinct  granular  aspect,  if  the  liquid  which  flows  out 
be  clouded  by  httic  coagula  of  fibrin,  we  have  the  so<alled  hyposlatio 
pneumonia  before  us. 

Symptoms  and  Coobsk. — A  moderate  degree  of  fluxion  to  tbe 
lungs  presents  no  symptoms.  The  dilated  capillaries  present  a  greater 
surfece  to  the  air,  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  and  with  this  accelera- 
tion the  change  of  the  blood  in  the  lung  grows  more  brisk,  as  both  di- 
cumstancea  promote  and  facihtate  oxygenation.  When,  however,  the 
fluxion  is  more  considerable,  the  enlargement  of  the  dense  capillaty  net 
and  the  ssvelling  of  the  cetl-walls  from  augmented  transudation  amy 
diminish  tlie  capacity  of  the  air-\'esicle:.  An  obstacle  to  respiration  ia 
thus  set  up.  The  lungs  cannot  inhale  so  much  air.  Those  narrow- 
chested  youths  and  girls,  of  whom  we  ha^'e  spoken,  in  thdr  attacks  of 
palpitation,  complain  of  shortness  of  breath,  nay,  they  very  correctly 
call  the  sensation  which  they  experience  in  the  chest  a  "fulness"  or 
"stricture"  A  short,  dry  cough  is  addeil  to  this  condition  ;  for  more 
rarely  a  frothy  expectoration,  with  scattered  streaks  of  blood.  There  is 
no  pain  in  the  chest.  Physical  examination  shows  no  abnormities. 
We  may  as  well  state  here  that  "  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the 
chest"  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  con  sumption,  though  perhaps  not 
OS  often  as  we  are  apt  to  believe. 

The  violent  hypencmia  of  the  limgs,  mentioned  in  tlie  pathogeny, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  consequent  upon  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  aiises  rapidly,  and  threatens  life  with  unexpected  aj^^ 
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dcnness.  Hence  such  cases  are  called  pulmonaiy  apoplexy  {Ijangen" 
schlctgflusa).  The  shortness  of  breath  quickly  increases  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent ;  the  breathing  grows  hurried  and  scarcely  to  be  counted.  The 
feeling  of  fulness  and  compression  causes  fear  of  death  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  choking ;  eyery  cough  fills  the  mouth  with  a  copious,  frothy, 
bloody  expectoration.  The  heart  beats  visibly,  the  radial  pulse  and 
the  carotids  betray  the  tension  of  the  arteries.  The  iaoQ  is  reddened. 
The  oedema,  which  follows  this  form  of  hypersemia,  soon  makes  itself 
felt  The  vesicles,  filled  with  serum,  can  admit  no  more  air;  an  acute 
surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  changes  the  scene.  The 
restless  patient  becomes  still  and  drowsy,  the  face  paler,  the  muscles  of 
the  bronchi,  palsied  with  the  other  muscles,  cannot  rid  the  tubes  of  their 
Herous  contents.  Coarse,  moist  rdlea^  audible  even  in  the  trachea, 
announce  the  approaching  end,  the  threatening  suffocative  effusion. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  fluxion,  brought  on  by  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating gases,  are  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  irritation  of  the  laiynx 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent 
ooughing-fits.  The  hjpersemia  to  which  tuberculosis,  cancer  of  the 
lung,  etc.,  give  rise,  and  which  most  generally  produce  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  haemorrhage,  are  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Collateral  fluxion  to  the  lungs  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  we  shall  present  of  pneimionia,  pleuritis,  and  pneumothorax. 
Here  a  large  part  of  the  dyspnoea  depends  upon  the  overfilling  of  the 
capillaries  and  swelling  of  the  vesicles,  in  the  portions  of  the  lung  un- 
affected by  the  inflammation.  Without  this  complication,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  if  no  such  condition  arose  when  the  circulation  is  im- 
peded, the  imaffected  vesicles  could  better  obtain  their  supply  of  air. 
K  the  blood  pressure  be  lessened  by  venesection,  the  collateral  fluxion 
is  reduced,  the  dyspnoea  often  completely  disappears,  although  the  chief 
disease  continues  unabated.  When  patients  die  in  the  first  stages  of 
pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  or  shortly  after  air  has  penetrated  into  the  pleural 
sac,  and  compressed  the  lung,  they  die  of  collateral  hypersemia  and 
collateral  oedema.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, we  shall  not  fail  to  find  evidence  of  this  form  of  hypersemia, 
although  it  is  but  little  appreciated  in  interpreting  the  symptoms. 

Passive  hypersemia  (JBhUstauung),  even  when  unaccompanied  by 
pulmonary  oedema,  creates  greater  dyspnoea  than  fluxion  to  the  limg. 
Patients  with  insulfidence  and  contraction  of  the  mitral,  even  if  they 
have  no  bronchial  catarrh,  and  when  the  engorgement  does  not  extend 
from  the  alveolar  capillaries  into  their  anastomoses  so  as  to  produce 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  contraction  of  the  tube, 
nevertheless  usually  suffer  firom  a  very  distressing  shortness  of  breatli, 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement     Thi^  is  easily  accounted  for, 
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when  we  reflect  that  in  passive  congestion  {Biut-4tamfnff)  the  drcnU- 
lion  is  as  much  retarded  as  io  flimon  it  is  acceler&tcid,  tiiat  in  the  forma 
a  double  cause  of  dyspnce  spreviuis,  in  the  latter  but  one.  Intense 
dyspnoea  and  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  suSbcaure 
efiu^ion,  which  we  have  descdbed,  are  often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
added  to  the  constant  shortness  of  breath  of  disease  of  the  heart.  Effu- 
fflon  into  the  air-vesicles  now  eiists  beside  svf elling  of  their  vralls ;  the 
re8])iration,  merely  impeded  hittierto,  lias  now  become  inadequate:  A 
great  number  of  those  who  have  disease  of  the  heart  die  of  acute  passive 
congestion  and  acute  oedema,  without  disooverable  cause  for  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  impediment  to  the  drculfltion.  In  other  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pulmonary  veacles,  the  inadequate 
respiration,  and  final  death  of  the  patient,  tate  place  more  gradually  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  heart 

If,  in  the  course  of  oij  asthenic  fevCT,  whether  it  be  a  symptom  of 
tjqihus  or  of  pyromio,  the  respiration  should  become  shallow  and  inoom- 
ptlete,  should  percug^on  indicate  a  condensation  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lung,  near  the  spinal  column,  should  sputa  be  ejected  more  or  ksa 
tinged  with  blood,  we  have  to  do  with  an  obstructive  engorgement  oJ 
the  lung  with  hypostasis  or  with  its  sequehe. 

It  would  be  unnatural  and  artificial  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  symptoms  of  hypenemia  and  of  cedema.  If  a  hypeneniia  be  intenae^ 
cedema  occurs  as  one  of  its  most  important  symptoms.  We  infer  that 
this  normal  and  neoeseary  result  has  taken  place,  in  the  first  place,  freon 
the  grade  of  the  dyspncea,  which  never  becomes  so  severe  from  swirling 
of  the  alveolar  walls  alone,  as  from  cedema.  Almost  universally  where 
hyperemia  has  produced   death,  serum   has   been  found  in  the  air- 


The  characteristic  sputa  ^ve  a  aeoond  point  for  diagnosis.  Such 
liquid  secretion  is  seldom  or  never  <hlscharged  from  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  expeotoratdon  of  hquid  transparent,  profiue, 
sputum,  more  or  less  miied  w4th  blood,  if  it  supplant  the  viscid,  scanty 
sputum  of  pneiunonia,  is  very  properly  regarded  as  of  serious  omen. 
Auscultation  also  gives  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema.  A 
dry  rJle,  that  is  to  say,  a  rdle  which  is  formed  in  viscid  fluid,  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  a  moist  one,  that  is,  from  a  rattle  which  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  a  thin  liquid.  In  the  secretion  of  the 
broncliial  nmcous  membrane  we  seldom  hear  such  moist  rattling  sounds 
Dccnr  as  those  which  arise  when  the  serous  transudation  of  the  vesides 
fills  up  tlie  bronchi.  In  other  cases  we  hear  no  respiratoiy  sound  in 
Spots  at  wliich  the  vesicles  are  filled  up  by  oedema,  and  where  no  air 
can  enter.     Bronchial  breathing  is  only  to  be  heard  in  rare  instances.* 

■  Bronchiiil  breitlitng  ukw  pU«  iihea  thit  tcbIcIbs,  fiUri  wlib  «eri 
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PercussioD,  finallj,  which  undergoes  no  change  from  hypersemia 
ilone,  sometimes  indicates  that  oedema  has  supervened  upon  hyperaemia. 
The  sound  upon  percussion  when  the  alveolar  walls  have  lost  their  elas- 
ticity  through  oedana,  and  are  but  lightly  stretched  over  their  contents, 
is  sometimes  distinctly  tympanitia  I^  however,  all  the  air  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  air-cells  by  the  oedema,  and  the  lung  have  become 
void  of  air,  the  sound  upon  percussion  becomes  dull  and  flat,  as  with 
every  other  condensation  of  the  lung.  If  these  manifestations  appear 
in  the  characteristic  places  for  hypostasis,  we  have  to  do  with  this  form, 
or  with  its  sequelae. 

With  r^ard,  finally,  to  that  form  of  oedema  of  the  lung  which 
arises  in  general  dropsy,  the  appearance  of  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  of  effusions  in  the  serous  cavities  fur- 
nishes the  best  groimds  for  interpretation  of  the  dyspnoea  which  accom- 
panies these  S3rmptoms.  ^ould  sax)us  sputa,  moist  rattles,  a  tympanitio 
or  dull  sound,  upon  percussion,  supervene,  we  are  warranted  in  regard- 
ing pulmonary  oedema  as  their  cause. 

Diagnosis. — ^Hypenemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  if  we  keep  in 
view  the  Sjnnptoms  just  described,  are  easily  distinguished  from  other 
diseases  of  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  be  very  difficult  (easy  as  the 
matter  may  ^pear  in  the  study)  to  make  a  distinction  at  the  bedside 
between  active  and  passive  hypersemia,  between  fluxion  and  obstruo- 
tion ;  and^  moreover,  confusion  of  the  two  may  lead  to  the  worst  conse- 
quences, to  mistakes  which  not  unfrequently  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patiait  The  ccnifusion  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  collateral 
fluxion,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  the 
passive  hypersemia,  to  which  enfeebled  heart-action  and  asthenic  fever 
give  rise.  We  so  frequently  notice  the  occurrence  of  passive  pulmonary 
hypersemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  upon  the  final  exhaustion  of  the 
patient,  upon  the  diminution  of  the  pulse,  upon  the  deliriimi,  and  the 
dry  tongue,  that  we  are  apt  also,  in  cases  of  recent  pneumonia,  if  the 
pulse  be  small,  and  the  patient  delirious,  to  think  of  passive  hyperaemia 
and  of  obstruction  frc»n  conunendng  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  iostead 
oi  v^iesection  to  prescribe  wine,  camphor,  and  musk. 

In  treating  of  croupous  pneumonia  we  shall  go  more  fully  into  detail 
upon  the  subject  of  pulmonary  fluxion  and  engorgement^  83rmptoms  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  that  disease,  and  demanding  especial  considerap 
tion  in  its  treatment 

Pbognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  hyperaemia  and  of  oed^na  of  the 

contain  any  air,  but  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  bronchi,  which  lead  to  the  con- 
densed spot,  are  not  filled  up  bj  the  secretion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  con- 
ditioD,  requisite  for  bronchial  respiration  (of  the  origin  of  which  we  shall  speak  moie 
^j  while  treating  of  pneumoniaX  is  almost  always  wanting  in  pnlmonaiy  osdema. 
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it  does  not  pit  on  pressure ;  after  longer  duration,  tlie  parenchyma  boa 
lost  its  elasticity,  and  tbe  lun^  rtlains  the  impres^on  of  the  finger 
longer  and  more  'listinetly.  If  the  coJema  be  consequent  upon  an  in- 
tense liyperaemia,  tlie  o^einatoua  lung  is  colored  red,  but,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  eymptoniB  of  a  general  dropsy,  it  may  appear  quite  pale,  1£  we  cut 
into  the  edematous  spots,  an  eoorraous  quantity  of  liquid,  sometimes 
clear,  at  others  of  a  red  color,  mixed  more  or  less  with  blood,  flows  over 
the  surface  of  tlie  cut.  This  liquid  is  full  of  bubbles,  frothy,  and  copi- 
ously miseil  with  air,  if  the  wrK«lls  have  not  been  entirely  filled  up 
with  serum  and  still  contain  air.  In  otlier  cases,  the  liquid  hardly  con- 
tains any  bubbles,  except  a  few  from  the  larger  bronchi.  Here  the  serum 
has  expelled  oU  the  air  from  the  Tesicle&  In  cases  of  hypostasis  we 
find  the  same  conditions ;  intense  hypeiremia,  amounting  to  splenifica- 
tion,  or  a  more  or  less  complete  cedema,  uniformly  occupying  tlic  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  lungs  next  the  vertebra;.  If  the  patient  have  Iwn 
continually  upon  one  or  other  ^e,  the  hypostasis  is  often  confined  to 
this  side  alone,  and  may  be  very  extensive,  while  the  other  lung  inav 
be  healthy.  If  the  contents  of  the  air-vesicles  at  the  condensed  portions 
of  the  parenchyma  cannot  be  completely  evacuated  by  pressure,  if  the 
section  shows  an  indistinct  granular  aspect,  if  the  liquid  which  flows  out 
be  clouded  by  little  coagula  of  fibrin,  we  have  the  so-called  bvpostatic 
paeumonia  before  us. 

Symptoms  ajtd  Cocbse. — A  moderate  degree  of  fluxion  to  the 
lungs  presents  no  symptoms.  The  dilated  cajullarics  present  a  greater 
surikce  te  the  air,  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  and  with  this  accelera- 
tion the  change  of  the  blood  in  the  lung  grows  more  brisk,  as  both  di^ 
cumstances  promote  and  facilitate  oxygenation.  When,  however,  the 
fluxion  is  more  considerable,  the  enlargement  of  the  dense  cajullaty  net 
and  the  swelling  of  the  cell-walls  from  augmented  transudation  may 
diminish  the  capadty  of  the  air-vesicle.  An  obstacle  to  respiration  is 
thus  set  up.  The  lungs  cannot  inhale  so  much  air.  Those  nairaw- 
chested  youths  and  girls,  of  whom  wc  have  spoken,  in  their  attacks  of 
polpitation,  complain  of  shortness  of  breath,  nay,  they  i-cry  correctly 
call  the  sensation  which  they  experience  in  the  chest  a  "fulness"  or 
"strictxire."  A  short,  dry  cough  is  added  to  this  condition  ;  far  more 
rarely  a  frothy  expectoration,  with  scattered  streaks  of  blood.  There  is 
no  pain  in  the  chest.  Physical  examinntioa  shows  no  abnormitiea 
We  may  as  well  state  here  that  "  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the 
chest"  is  sometimes  the  forerunner ofconsnmpt ion, though  perhaps  not 
as  often  as  wo  are  apt  to  believe. 

The  violent  h;y'per(emia  of  the  lungs,  mentioned  in  tlie  pathogeny, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  consetjucnt  upon  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  sometiniea  aiises  rapidly,  and  threatens  life  with  tmexpectcd  bi 
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dcnness.  Hence  such  cases  are  called  pulmonaiy  apoplexy  (IJungen' 
schl(zgfiuss).  The  shortness  of  breath  quickly  increases  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent; the  breathing  grows  hurried  and  scarcely  to  be  counted.  The 
feeling  of  fulness  and  compression  causes  fear  of  death  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  choking ;  every  cough  fills  the  mouth  with  a  copious,  frothy, 
bloody  expectoration.  The  heart  beats  visibly,  the  radial  pulse  and 
the  carotids  betray  the  tension  of  the  arteries.  The  hce  is  reddened. 
The  oedema,  which  follows  this  form  of  hypersemia,  soon  makes  itself 
felt  The  vesicles,  filled  with  serum,  can  admit  no  more  air;  an  acute 
surdiarge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  changes  the  scene.  The 
restless  patient  becomes  still  and  drowsy,  the  face  paler,  the  muscles  of 
the  bronchi,  palsied  with  the  other  musdes,  cannot  rid  the  tubes  of  their 
tierous  contents.  Coarse,  moist  rdleSy  audible  even  in  the  trachea, 
announce  the  approaching  end,  the  threatening  suffocative  effusion. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  fluxion,  brought  on  by  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating gases,  are  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  irritation  of  the  laiynx 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent 
ooughing-fits.  The  hypersemia  to  which  tuberculosis,  cancer  of  the 
lung,  etc.,  give  rise,  and  which  most  generally  produce  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  haemorrhage,  are  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Collateral  fluxion  to  the  lungs  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  we  shall  present  of  pneimionia,  pleiuitis,  and  pneumothorax. 
Here  a  large  part  of  the  dyspnoea  depends  upon  the  overfilling  of  the 
capillaries  and  swelling  of  the  vesicles,  in  the  portions  of  the  lung  un- 
affected by  the  inflammation.  Without  this  complication,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  if  no  such  condition  arose  when  the  circulation  is  im- 
peded, the  imaffected  vesicles  could  better  obtain  their  supply  of  air. 
J£  the  blood  pressure  be  lessened  by  venesection,  the  collateral  fluxion 
is  reduced,  the  dyspnoea  often  completely  disappears,  although  the  chief 
disease  continues  unabated.  When  patients  die  in  the  first  stages  of 
pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  or  shorUy  after  air  has  penetrated  into  the  pleural 
sac,  and  compressed  the  lung,  they  die  of  collateral  hypersemia  and 
collateral  oedema.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, we  shall  not  fail  to  find  evidence  of  this  form  of  hypersemia, 
although  it  is  but  Irttie  appreciated  in  interpreting  the  sjmptoms. 

Passive  h3rperaBmia  (JBhUstauung)^  even  when  unaccompanied  by 
pulmonary  oedema,  creates  greater  dyspnoea  than  fluxion  to  the  lung. 
Patients  with  insulfidence  and  contraction  of  the  mitral,  even  if  they 
have  no  bronchial  catarrh,  and  when  the  engorgement  does  not  extend 
from  the  alveolar  capillaries  into  their  anastomoses  so  as  to  produce 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  contraction  of  tho  tube, 
nevertheless  usually  suffer  firom  a  very  distressing  shortness  of  breatii, 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement     Thi^  is  easily  accounted  for, 
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when  we  reflect  that  in  pasive  congestion  {Blut-etattung)  the  oiraob- 
don  is  as  mnch  retardnl  as  in  fiuxioD  it  is  occolerat^-d,  tliat  in  ihe  fonner 
e,  double  cause  of  dyspnoe  aprevails,  in  tbe  latter  but  one.  laleose 
dfspncea  and  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  sufforaiivc 
effusion,  which  we  have  described,  are  often  suddenly  and  uoeipectedlj 
added  to  the  constant  shortness  of  breath  of  disease  of  the  heart.  £ffu- 
Eion  into  the  air-vc^cles  now  exists  beside  sivellin^  of  their  walls;  the 
resiiiration,  merely  impeded  hitlierto,  has  now  become  inadequate.  A 
great  number  of  those  who  have  disease  of  the  heart  die  of  acute  jMssivc 
congestion  and  acute  cedema,  without  discoverable  cause  for  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  impcdinieot  to  the  circulation.  In  other  cases  the  ^mp- 
toms  of  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  inadequate 
respiration,  and  final  death  of  the  patient,  take  place  more  gradually  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

I^  in  tbe  course  of  an  astbenic  fever,  whether  it  be  a  svmptom  of 
trpbus  or  of  pytemia,  the  respiration  should  become  shallow  and  incom- 
plete, should  percussion  indicate  a  condensation  of  the  parenchyma  of 
tlie  lung,  near  tlie  spinal  column,  should  sputa  be  ejected  more  or  less 
tinged  with  blood,  we  have  to  do  with  an  obstructive  engorgement  of 
the  lung  witli  hypostasis  or  with  its  sequelte. 

It  would  be  unnatural  and  artificial  to  make  ft  distinction  between 
tlie  sj-mploms  of  liypcrteniia  and  of  cedema.  If  a  hypCRemia  be  intense, 
irdema  occurs  as  one  of  its  most  important  symptoms.  Wo  infer  that 
this  normal  and  necessary  residt  has  taken  place,  in  the  hrst  place,  from 
the  grade  of  the  dyspncea,  which  never  becomes  so  severe  from  swelling 
of  the  alveolar  walls  alone,  as  from  cedema.  Almost  universally  when 
hyperaemia  has  produced   death,  serum   has  been  found   in  the  air- 


The  characteristic  sputa  give  a  second  point  for  diagnosis.  Such 
liquid  secretion  is  seldom  or  never  discharged  from  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membiane,  and  the  espectoration  of  Uquid  transparent,  profuse^ 
sputum,  more  or  less  mixed  ivith  blood,  if  it  supplant  the  viscid,  scanty 
sputum  of  pneumonia,  is  very  properly  regarded  as  of  serious  omeiL 
Auscultation  also  gives  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cedema.  A 
dry  rdle,  that  is  to  say,  a  rdle  which  is  formed  in  iTScid  fluid,  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  a  moist  one,  that  is,  from  a  rattle  which  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  a  thin  hquid.  Tn  the  secretion  of  tbe 
brondiial  mucous  membrane  we  seldom  hear  such  moist  rattUng  sounds 
occur  as  those  which  arise  when  tbe  serous  transudation  of  the  vc^clef 
fills  up  the  bronchi.  In  other  cases  we  hear  no  respiratory  sound  in 
spots  at  which  the  vesicles  are  filled  up  by  cedema,  and  where  no  air 
cnn  enter.     Bronchial  breathing  is  only  to  be  heard  in  rare  instances* 

•  Bronchinl  brenlhinp  lake*  pl»cc  whm  the  »e*lclc»,  filled  wilb  aerum,  do  B« 
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Percussio]],  finallj,  which  undergoes  no  change  from  hjpersemia 
ilone,  sometimes  indicates  that  oedema  has  supervened  upon  hyperaemia. 
The  soimd  upon  percussion  when  the  alveolar  walls  have  lost  their  elas- 
ticity through  oedana,  and  are  but  lightly  stretched  over  their  contents, 
is  sometimes  distinctly  tympanitia  I^  however,  all  the  air  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  au>cells  by  the  oedema,  and  the  lung  have  become 
void  of  air,  the  soimd  upon  percussion  becomes  dull  and  flat,  as  with 
every  other  condensation  of  the  lung.  If  these  manifestations  appear 
in  the  characteristic  places  for  hypostasis,  we  have  to  do  with  this  form, 
or  with  its  sequelae. 

With  r^ard,  finally,  to  that  form  of  oedema  of  the  lung  which 
arises  in  general  dropsy,  the  appearance  of  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  of  effusions  in  the  serous  cavities  fur- 
nishes the  best  groimds  for  interpretation  of  the  dyspnoea  which  accom- 
panies these  symptoms,  ^ould  sax)us  sputa,  moist  rattles,  a  tjnnpanitio 
or  dull  sound,  upon  percussion,  supervene,  we  are  warranted  in  regard- 
ing pulmonary  oed^na  as  their  cause. 

Diagnosis. — ^Hypenemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  if  we  keep  in 
view  the  Sjnnptoms  just  described,  are  easily  distinguished  from  other 
diseases  of  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  be  very  difficult  (easy  as  the 
matter  may  ^pear  in  the  study)  to  make  a  distinction  at  the  bedside 
between  active  and  passive  hyperaemia,  between  fluxion  and  obstruo- 
tion ;  and^  moreover,  confusion  of  the  two  may  lead  to  the  worst  conse- 
quences, to  mistakes  which  not  unfrequently  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patiait  The  ccnifusion  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  collateral 
fluxion,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  the 
pasfflve  hyperaemia,  to  which  enfeebled  heart-addon  and  asthenic  fever 
give  rise.  We  so  frequently  notice  the  occurrence  of  passive  pulmonary 
hyperaemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  upon  the  final  exhaustion  of  the 
patient,  upcm  the  diminution  of  the  pulse,  upon  the  deliriimi,  and  the 
dry  tongue,  that  we  are  apt  also,  in  cases  of  recent  pneumonia,  if  the 
pulse  be  small,  and  the  patient  delirious,  to  think  of  passive  hyperaemia 
and  of  obstructicHi  iram  conunencing  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  instead 
oi  v^iesection  to  prescribe  wine,  camphor,  and  musk. 

In  treating  of  croupous  pneumonia  we  shall  go  more  fully  into  detail 
upon  the  subject  of  pulmonary  fluxion  and  engorgement,  83rmptoms  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  that  disease,  and  demanding  especial  considerap 
tion  in  its  treatment 

Pbognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  hyperaemia  and  of  ced^na  of  the 

contain  any  air,  but  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  bronchi,  which  lead  to  the  con- 
densed spot,  are  not  filled  up  bj  the  secretion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  con- 
ditioD,  requisite  for  bronchial  respiration  (of  the  origin  of  which  we  shall  speak  mote 
^j  while  treating  of  pneumonia),  k  almost  always  wanting  in  polmonaiy  osdema. 
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lung  depends  essentially  upon  its  exciting  causes.  Fluxions,  If  thcj  do 
not  proceed  from  aoventiUous  productions  in  the  lung,  are  generally  of 
less  serious  chatacter,  and  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  obstruo- 
tions,  the  causes  of  which  are  usually  difficult  to  ollity.  PrpgDosis  of 
the  various  forma  can  be  derived  from  the  description  of  the  c«iiree  of 
the  disease.' 

TKEATME^■T — Indicotio  eaitealis. — Ah  increased  actioti  of  tJie  heart 
ia  a  frequent  cause  of  fluxion  to  the  luQgt  ^^^  "^  ^  youthful  subjects, 
habitual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  hypencmia  of  the  lung, 
ia  oftea  the  forerunner  of  tuberculosis,  a  regimen  and  treatment  suitable 
to  such  condition  are  demanded.  Strictly  forbid  the  vse  of  spirit^  tea, 
coffee,  and  order  all  food  or  drink  to  be  allowed  to  oool  somewhat  be- 
fore it  is  taken.  Ia  like  manner  inexorably  forbid  dancing  and  riding, 
and  other  violent  bodily  exertion,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  regular 
and  moderate  exercise.  Shield  the  patient,  as  &r  as  posable,  from  aU 
psychical  excitement  Besides  these  precautionary  measures,  the  long  is 
to  be  protected  from  injury.  Let  nil  hot  and  smok^  rooms  and  all 
dusty  places  be  avoided,  and  do  not  let  the  patient  inhale  very  cold  air. 
Acidulated  drinks,  lemonade,  cream-of-tartar  water,  are  to  be  reooni- 
mended.  The  milk  and  whey  treatment  is  especially  suitable  for  such 
cases,  and,  above  all,  the  "grape  cure"  of  DUrkheim,  blenin,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  other  places  with  a  mild  dime,  where  sweet  grapes, 
which  do  not  pvu^e,  are  cultivated.*  It  merely  hastens  the  end  of 
patients,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  to  remove  tliem  from  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  home  in  order  to  try  the  gmpe  or  whey  cura 
On  the  other  hand,  these  cures  often  do  most  brilliant  service  i 
instances  under  discu^on,  which  may  not  incorrectly  be  regarded  aa 
cases  of  inclpieot  tuberculosis. 

In  the  collateral  form  of  pulnionaiy  bypertemia  the  indicntio  a 
[ig  cobcides  with  the  treatment  of  the  main  disease.  In  obstrucd' 
the  lungs  the  indicatio  causalis  cannot  be  met.  In  disease  of  the  h 
above  all,  in  contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  use  of  digitalis  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  palliative  imtil  the  heart's  action  has  become  retard- 
ed. Tlie  weaker  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  in  the  course  of  an 
asthenic  fever,  so  much  the  mor«  urgently  are  stimulants  and  nourish- 
ing food  indicated.  In  like  manner  cause  the  position  of  patients  with 
threatening  hy^Kistasis  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  settling  of  the  blood. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  indicatio  morbi,  bold  venesection  frum  a  large 
opening  is  demanded  in  fluxion  to  the  lung,  arising  from  excessive  o«p 
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diac  action  threatening  life.  The  result  here  is  astonishing.  As  soon 
as  the  volume  of  the  blood  has  become  lessened,  the  pressure  diminishes 
in  the  arteries  (as  it  depends  upon  two  forces :  first,  the  energy  of  the 
cardiac  contractions ;  second,  the  fulness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart). 
The  patients  often  become  able  to  breathe  more  freely,  even  during  the 
operation,  the  bloody  foam  which  they  were  expectorating  vanishes, 
and  life  may  be  rescued  frt>m  the  greatest  danger  by  aid  of  the  phy- 
sician. In  cases  like  these,  however,  which  have  been  called  pulmo- 
naiy  apoplexy  {Liingenschlagfiusa)^  the  danger  arises  with  such  light" 
oing  rapidity,  that  the  physician  usually  arrives  too  late. 

Collateral  fluxion,  also,  when  it  threatens  life,  requires  venesection. 
I^  thereby,  the  force  of  the  heart  be  diminished,  the  pressure,  too,  in 
the  arteries  of  the  hjpersemio  parts  of  the  lung  is  dso  reduced,  the 
capillaries  are  less  full,  the  transudation  of  serum,  which  was  threatening, 
or  had  already  set  in,  does  not  occur  or  ceases ;  and  here,  too,  we  oft^ 
see  the  patient  breathe  more  freely  and  more  deeply,  while  the  blood  is 
yet  flowing  from  the  open  vein.  Since,  however,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  venesection  has  an  unfavorable  eflect  upon  the 
main  disease  by  increasing  the  danger  from  exhaustion  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  these  striking  instantaneous 
results,  so  as  to  let  blood  without  necessity,  that  is  to  say,  imless  life 
itself  be  threatened ;  but  i^  in  the  course  of  pneiunonia,  or  pleuritis,  or 
recent  pneumothorax,  with  intense  dyspnoea,  a  moist  rdle  become  audi- 
ble, if  the  sputa  become  serous,  etc.,  the  danger  is  imminent;  then 
pay  no  regard  to  the  small  pulse,  or  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  new  reason 
for  bleeding.  The  more  recent  the  case,  so  much  is  collateral  fluxion 
the  more  easy  of  recognition,  and  so  much  the  more  siu^y  can  we  rely 
upon  success. 

Should  symptoms  of  oedema  threaten  in  the  course  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  immediate  danger  to  life  may  demand  a  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  the  blood,  and  the  relief  consequent  upon  venesection  usually  satisfies 
the  expectation  which  has  been  entertained.  In  these  cases,  too,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  restrict  blood-letting  to  the  cases 
ot  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Persons  with  disease  of  the  heart  do  not 
bear  repeated  venesection  well ;  their  blood,  like  that  of  emphysematous 
persons,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  after  long  duration  of  the  disease,  is 
poor  in  fibrin  and  albumen,  and  has  great  tendency  to  form  serous 
transudations.  Venesection,  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  blood, 
renders  it  thinner ;  the  original  mass  is  soon  reestablished  by  absorption 
of  liquid  from  the  tissues  and  from  the  intestines ;  but  the  tendency  to 
dropsical  transudation  and  even  to  oedema  of  the  limg  is  aggravated  in 
(his  way. 

In  the  other  forms  of  hypersemia  of  the  lung  which  we  have  de- 
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soribed,  venesection  is  absolutelj  hurtful  Especiallj  is  this  the 
with  hjpenemia  occurring  in  asthenic  fevers,  no  matter  how  great  it 
may  be,  and  though  oedema  threat^i  life.  In  these  cases  every  thiDg 
depends  upon  our  supporting  the  depressed  energy  of  the  heart,  as  by 
this  means  alone  can  its  cavities  be  emptied,  and  blood  flow  away  fipom 
the  pulmonary  veina  Blood-letting  weakens  the  eneigy  of  the  heart 
and  augments  the  danger.  As  the  latter  class  of  cases  are  by  &r  the 
most  fi:equent,  as  they  dose  the  scene  in  almost  all  tedious  and  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  strong  soups,  fiery  wines,  camphor,  musk,  are  much  more 
frequently  indicated  for  hypereemia  of  the  lung  than  is  Uood-letting. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  approaching  heart-palsy  and 
collateral  fluxion  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  which,  from  its  great  exu- 
dation, leads  to  intense  fever,  and  at  last  also  to  enfeebled  oontraotioot 
of  the  heart,  has  been  discussed  above. 

In  addition  to  the  procedures  just  spoken  o^  oedema  of  the  Im^ 
may  require  the  emplojment  of  emetics,  for  reasons  already  explained, 
as  soon  as  the  cough  lacks  energy,  and  the  palsied  brondiial  mnsdeB 
cease  to  aid  in  expelling  the  serous  contents  of  the  bronchi.  Should 
the  discharge  of  sputa  be  arrested,  should  the  rdles  in  the  chest  be  in- 
creased, even  if  the  patient  cough,  give  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  ipecacuanha,  with  tarta^emetic,  but  only  when  hope  of  saving  li& 
has  not  been  extinguished.  Traitbe  recommends  the  use  of  aoetate  of 
lead — gr.  j  every  hour — and  the  application  of  a  very  large  blister  to 
the  chest,  as  a  very  efficient  mode  of  treating  oedema  of  the  lung. 

CBidema  of  the  limg,  as  a  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  demands  the 
treatment  of  the  main  disease,  but  here,  too,  in  the  circumstances  alluded 
to,  an  emetic  may  be  indicated. 


HjEMORRHAOES  from  the  respiratory  0RQAK3. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  blood  is  coughed  up,  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  is  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  but,  as  bronchial  haemor- 
rhage is  almost  always  the  attendant  or  forerunner  of  disease  of  the  lung, 
we  have  preferred  to  treat  of  this  subject  simultaneously  with  that  ol 
hsemorrliage  from  the  pulmonary  substance. 

Under  the  head  of  haemorrhage  from  the  respiratory  organs,  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  discuss :  1.  Bronchial  hasmorrhagc  (broncho-haemorrahie), 
by  hr  the  most  frequent  cause  of  haemoptysis  and  pneumorrhagia.  2. 
Hdsmorrhagic  infarction^  a  hasmorrhage  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits,  and  which  causes  no  destruction.  3.  Pul- 
monary apopUoey  proper^  an  abundant  haemorrhage  of  the  pulmonary 
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tissue,  caused  by  rupture  of  some  of  its  laige  vessels,  and  causing  de> 
Etruction  of  the  lung,  with  the  formation  of  an  apoplectic  cavity, 

Hxemorrhage  from  cavities  and  bleeding  arising  from  the  opening 
of  an  aneurism  into  the  air-passages  are  to  be  treated  of  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BRONCHIAL     RAMOBBHAGS. 

Etiology. — ^Woimds  and  erosions  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  are  extremely  rare.  Capillary  hasmor- 
rhages  of  the  air-passages,  too,  are  seldom  of  traumatic  origin,  or  due 
to  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  the  membrane.  As  a  rule,  hasmorrhage 
proceeds  from  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  caused  either  by  over-disten- 
tion,  or  else  by  a  morbid  delicacy  of  their  walls,  a  result  of  perverted 
nutrition.  The  trifling  capillary  hemorrhages  which  occur  in  the  first 
stage  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh,  in  cases  of  violent  irritation  of  the  air< 
passages,  and  in  the  circulatory  disorder  attending  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  proceed  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  while  in  most  of  the 
hsemoirhagcs,  in  which  large  quantities  of  blood  are  poured  into  the 
bronchi,  to  be  ejected  thence  by  haemoptysis  or  bronchorrhagia  proper, 
they  are  due  to  the  latter  condition. 

The  fiEu;t,  which  has  been  too  httle  appreciated  hitherto,  that  nearly 
aU  bronchial  haemorrhages  are  mainly  owing  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
vascular  walls — ^to  a  hasmorrhagic  diathesis*  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane — and  do  not  depend  upon  over-filling  of  the  vessels,  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  truth  of  this  is  shown  by  the  flEtct,  not 
only  that  attacKS  of  haemoptysis  and  bronchorrhagia  are  not  usually 
preceded  by  bronchial  hyperaemia,  but  that  the  spitting  of  blood  almost 
always  persists,  and,  in  fact,  often  does  not  assume  an  obstuiate  char- 
acter until  after  the  patient  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood,  so  that  his 
vascular  system  is  considerably  depleted. 

A  tendency  to  abundant  bronchial  haemorrhage — ^to  a  haemorrhagic 
diathesis,  according  to  the  above  definition — 1.  Is  met  with  in  rare  in- 
stances, occurring  unexpectedly  in  young  persons,  apparentiy  in  bloom- 
ing health,  and  of  vigorous  constitution.  In  such  cases,  we  as  yet  have 
absolutely  no  explanation  of  the  disorder,  which  is  usually  limited  to 
the  capillaries  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  and  which  is  often 
followed  by  such  sad  results. 


*  We  employ  this  gcoeral  term  merely  to  signify  a  morbid  tendemesa  of  the 
cular  walls,  and  not  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood ;  although  we  admit  that  the 
latter  may  sometimes  so  modify  the  nutritiye  state  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-Tessels  a* 
to  impair  their  resisting  power,  and  thus  to  lead  to  a  hemorriiagio  diatheiis. 

11 
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2.  Much  more  frequentlj  we  find  similar  tendency  to  profuse  cap3- 
laiy  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  in  young  people,  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  tweniy-five  years,  of  delicate  health,  and  having  marked 
weakness  of  constitution.  Such  patients  firequenfly  have  been  oiphaxis 
firom  an  early  age,  having  lost  their  parents  by  consumption.  They 
have  suffered  firom  rickets,  or  scrofula,  in  infiemcy,  have  often  bled  at  th^e 
nose,  and  have  rapidly  grown  tall,  without  at  the  same  time  acquiiing 
any  corresponding  development  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
Their  long  bones  are  thin,  their  chest  narrow,  and  even  their  skin 
seems  imusually  delicate  and  transparent ;  their  cheeks  redden  easUy, 
and  blue  veins  may  be  traced  over  the  ridge  of  the  nose  and  the  tern- 
ple&  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  attribute  the  remarkable  fine- 
quence  of  bronchial  haemorrhage  in  persons  of  this  type  to  a  defidence 
of  vital  material,  which,  having  been  immoderately  expended  during  the 
maladies  of  childhood,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  growth,  has  proved 
insufficient  to  maintain  normal  nutrition  of  the  capillary  walls,  just  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  bleeding  after 
severe  illness,  tedious  suppuration,  or  great  loss  of  blood,  to  a  kindred 
source  of  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  principle.  Such  an  hypothesis, 
however,  does  not  explain  why  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  should  first  be 
in  the  nose,  and  afterward  in  the  bronchi,  and  why  haemorrhage  scarcely 
ever  occurs  into  the  brain,  or  into  other  organs,  in  patients  of  this  class. 

3.  There  is  a  great  predisposition  to  capillary  haemorrhage  from  tlie 
bronchi  in  persons  suffering  firom  tuberculosis  and  consumption.  The 
fi^uence  of  abundant  haemorrhage  in  all  stages  of  these  diseases  arises 
partly  because  individuals  who  are  liable  to  such  bronchial  bleeding  are 
equally  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  to  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  be- 
cause the  tendency  to  bleed  does  not  cease  when  the  lungs  become 
affected,  and  partly  because  deposit  of  tubercle  and  chronic  inflammation 
cause  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes  to 
become  relaxed,  so  that  the  capillaries  which  are  imbedded  in  the  relaxed 
tissues  (now  no  longer  capable  of  resisting  their  undue  dilatation)  suffer 
excessive  distention  and  attenuation  of  their  walls,  whereby  they  be- 
come more  easy  of  rupture. 

Finally,  coalescent  masses  of  tubercle  and  centres  of  inflammataoa, 
by  compression  of  vessels,  give  rise  to  fluxionary  and  obstructive  hyper 
aemia,  by  which  rupture  of  the  capillaries  is  favored. 

Prejudice  in  fiivor  of  the  narrow  views  of  Laenncc  and  a  belief  in 
the  ancient  Hippocratic  theorem,  Epi  aimatos  emeto  phthoe  kai  tou 
puou  Jcatharsis  ano^  have  seriously  biased  the  judgment  of  phy^dans  as 
to  the  relation  between  bronchial  bleeding  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  have  given  rise  to  extravagant  and  erroneous  ideas.  Many  physi- 
cians do  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  brisk  haemoptysis  as  a  sure  sign  of  in- 
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dpient^  or  even  of  established  tuberculosiSy  although  the  patient  may 
present  no  symptoms,  either  subjectiye  or  objective,  of  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  when,  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  signs  of  con- 
sumption have  arisen,  they  confidently  assume  that  the  bleeding  has 
been  caused  by  the  presence  of  tubercle,  or  by  the  process  of  its  deposit 
in  t<he  lungs. 

I  must  earnestly  protest  against  this  opinion,  as  altogether  imwar* 
ranted,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  patient.  Cases  undoubtedly 
occur,  in  which  tubercles  and  inflammatory  processes  form  in  the  lungs, 
in  a  manner  so  latent  that  no  tokens  of  the  disease  are  manifested  by 
the  individual  affected,  until  he  is  suddenly  attacked  by  a  fit  of  haemor- 
rhage.    Such  instances,  however,  are  exceptional 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  first  attack  of  hae- 
moptysis has  not  been  preceded  by  either  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other 
sign  of  pulmonary  disorder,  the  lungs  are  fii-ee,  and  by  no  means  the 
seat  of  tubecuular  deposit,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  bleeding. 

It  is  true  that  such  subjects  rarely  die  of  haemorrhage,  so  that  we  do 
not  often  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  condition/>o«^  mortem. 
However,  if  we  collate  the  reports  scattered  through  our  Hterature  and 
compare  their  statements,  we  shall  assure  ourselves  that  they  substan- 
tiate the  correctness  of  the  above  remarks.  I  have  repeatedly  feuled  to 
Bnd  post-mortem  traces  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  or  of  any  other  destruc- 
tive disorder  in  the  lungs  of  individuals  who  have  died  suddenly  of 
pneumorrhagia,  while  in  enjoyment  of  apparent  health. 

That  bronchial  haemorrhage  is  by  no  means  so  rare  an  event,  where 
there  is  no  grave  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  tol- 
erably numerous  cases  in  which  persons,  after  suffering  one  or  more 
attacks  of  pneumorrhagia,  regain  their  health  completely,  and  indeed 
often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  death  present  no  discoverable 
traces  of  extinct  tuberculosis  in  their  lungs. 

That  bronchial  haemorrhage,  as  a  rule,  should  precede  the  disease  of 
the  lung,  in  the  cases  where  the  initial  signs  of  consumption  follow  in^ 
mediately  upon  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  is  also  strongly  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  theories  of  LaenneCy  to  which,  nevertheless,  most  modem 
physicians  adhere  without  question.  According  to  Laennec^a  view, 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  consumption — ^tubercular  ocxisumption.  "•  As 
bronchial  haemorrhage  can  never  produce  a  deposit  of  tubercle,  all  genetic 
connection  between  such  haemorrhage  and  the  consumption  must  be 
denied  absolutely.  Hence,  where  the  first  symptoms  of  consumption 
follow  dose  upon  a  haemoptysis  or  pneumorrhagia,  we  may  assume 
confidentiy  that  the  tubercular  deposit  has  formed  cither  simultaneously 
with  or  prior  to  tiie  occurrence  of  the  bleeding."  Such  argument^ 
though  logical,  is  feUacious,  because  based  upon  the  errooeous  hypoih> 
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psis  tliat  coasumptioa  of  die  lunga  always  arises  from  tubercular  de- 
poeit  Uabiossed  and  careful  observatioa  of  patients,  v^-bo,  wilJioitt 
u-aming  and  ofWn  in  t^e  mida-t  of  exuberant  health,  hare  been  attsoked 
by  pneumorrhagia  or  hiemoptyais,  and  who,  without  nillj-ing,  have  per- 
ished in  a  few  montha  of  a  phthisis  florida,  n  "galloping  oonsumptjon," 
bas  taught  me  that  such  patients  scarcely  ever  succumb  to  a  pulmonaiy 
tuberculosis  in  its  stricter  sense,  but  that  they  usually  die  of  a  form  trf 
oonsumption  as  yet  but  little  thought  of,  and  of  which  bronchial  biranor- 
riiage  is  the  immediate  cause,  Jjoennee  to  the  contfoiy  notwithstaDding. 
When,  after  a  bronchial  hremoirhage,  coagulated  blood  is  retaiued  in 
the  air-vesicles  and  bronchi,  its  irritating  eSect  is  qnito  as  great 
upon  fiunounding  parts  as  is  that  of  a  thrombgs  or  coagaloin  within 
a,  vein  upon  the  vascular  tissues. 

The  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  arising  from  eucli  a  source  may  result  in 
various  waj-s.  {See  below.)  A  very  oomnion consequence  isjthat  both 
clot  and  inflamed  pulmonary  tissue  undergo  a  caseous  metamorphosis, 
with  subsequent  decay.  These  pathologiwJ  and  anatomical  proces^ei 
agree  closely  with  the  type  which  consumption  assumes  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  a  bronchial  haemorrhage  in  oo  individual  previously  vig- 
orous and  healthy,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Finally,  I  may  observe  that  the  bronchial  hemorrhages  which  occur 
in  an  establbhed  case  of  coasumption  also  cause  chrouio  pneumonia 
aiid  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 
The  feet  that  the  occurrence  of  htcmoptysis  in  the  course  of  a  pi 
-  monia  is  a  serious  event,  and  that  the  disease  often  rapidly  gro^vs  w< 
immediately  afterward,  is  generally  admitted  by  physicians,  altboi 
oe  a  rule,  it  bas  been  falsely  interpreted ;  it  being  a  common  supposil 
(hut  one  which  is  rarely  the  true  one)  tliat  fresh  tubercles  have  foi 
which,  by  some,  are  thought  to  have  caused  the  bsemorrhage,  and 
others  to  have  accelerated  the  consumption. 

As  my  opinions  r^arding  the  relations  between  bronchial  bemo^ 
rbage  and  ])ulmonary  consumption  difler  in  some  respects  from  tho 
prevaihng  views  upon  this  subject,  I  propose  briefly  to  state  them  in  tha 
following  pamgraphs ; 

1,  Broucliial  htemorrhage  occurs  oftener  than  ia  generally  beUe^ 
in  persons  who  are  not  consumptive  at  the  time  of  the  bleeding, 
who  never  become  ao. 

2,  Copious  bronchial  hiemorrbago  frequently  precedes  consumpti< 
there  being,  however,  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
haemorrhage  and  the  pulmoQaiy  disease.  Here  both  events  spring 
the  some  source — from  a  common  predisposition  on  part  of  the  patit 
both  to  consumption  and  to  bleetHng. 

3,  Pronchial  bleeding  may  pieoede  the  developmeiit  of 
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don  as  its  cause,  the  haemorrliage  leading  to  chionio  inflammation  and 
destruction  of  the  lung. 

4.  Haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  occurs  in  the  course  of  established 
consumption  more  frequently  than  it  precedes  it.  It  sometimes,  although 
iiarelj,  appears  where  the  disease  is  as  yet  latent 

5.  When  bronchial  haemorrhage  takes  place  during  the  course  of 
consumption,  it  may  accelerate  the  £sital  issue  of  the  disease,  by  causing 
chronic  destructive  inflammation.* 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Upon  post-mortem  examination  of 
those  who  have  died  of  bleeding  from  the  bronchi,  the  air-passages  are 
found  more  or  less  extensively  and  completely  filled  up  with  masses  of 
clotted  blood.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  uniform  daik- 
red  stain,  from  effusion  of  blood  into  its  tissues,  and  it  is  swollen,  re- 
laxed, and  bleeds  upon  pressure.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  capillaries  seem  to  have  been  discharged,  the  mucous 
membrane  presenting  a  pale  and  bloodless  appearance.  The  source  of 
bleeding  is  never  found  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  mechanical  or  ulcera^ 
tive  lesion. 

The  lungs,  at  points  where  the  blood  has  descended  into  the  air- 
vesicles,  are  heavier,  denser,  and  more  or  less  reddened.  If  the  bronchi 
remain  filled  with  their  bloody  contents,  escape  of  air  from  the  ai]>cel]s 
is  prevented,  and  the  lungs  remain  inflated  when  the  chest  is  opened. 
Where  death  has  been  caused  by  haemorrhage,  there  is  extreme  anaemia 
of  all  organs. 

In  cases  where  death  has  taken  place  some  time  after  the  haemor- 
rhage has  ceased,  either  no  trace  whatever  of  the  former  bleeding  is 
found  in  the  lungs — ^and,  indeed,  this  is  most  commonly  the  case— or 
else  the  signs  are  found  of  chronic  inflammation  in  its  different  stages, 
which,  however,  is  never  to  be  ascribed  to  the  haemorrhage,  unless  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  broken-down  blood-dots,  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration,  be  also  found  in  the  bronchi  I  have  published  a  case 
frx>m  my  dinique,  in  which  ^e  post-mortem  appearances  exhibited  the 
entire  process,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  which  coagula,  bearing  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  old  thrombosis  of  the  veins,*  were  found  in  the 
bronchi 

Symptoms  axd  Course. — The  admixture  of  small  quantities  of 
blood  in  catarrhal  expectoration-— occurring  in  the  form  of  minute 
streaks  traversing  the  mass — is  a  very  common  and  quite  harmless 
flymptom.  The  expectoration  of  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  blood — 
either  pure  or  mingled  with  bloody  mucus — which  sometimes  follows 
jpon  the  inhalation  of  acrid  vapors,  or  after  other  severe  irritation  of 

*  ^  Upon  the  relation  of  bronchial  and  palmonary  hsemorrhage  to  pulmonary  con 
fiimption."    Inaugural  diasertation  of  Doctor  Biirger.    Tubingen,  18S4. 
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the  air-passages,  and  is  of  still  more  firequent  occunrenoe  in  disease  of 
the  heart,  from  obstructive  hypersemia,  seldom  results  seriously,  and 
rarely  imperils  the  patient's  life. 

Very  profuse  haemorrhages,  of  a  very  different  nature,  offcen  arise 
from  a  morbid  inability  of  the  capillary  walls  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
their  contents,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  usually  allude,  when  we  em- 
ploy the  terms  "spitting  of  blood"  (haemoptysis)  and  "bursting"  of  a 
blood-vessel "  (pneumorrhagia).  In  such  cases  an  observant  physician 
may  long  foretell  the  occurrence  of  a  haemorrhage  in  patients  of  the 
constitutional  habit  above  described,  especially  if  they  have  often  bled 
at  the  nose,  and  have  suffered  now  and  then  from  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  oppression  of  breathing.  It  is  but  occasionally,  however, 
that  the  attack  itself  is  preceded  by  warning  symptoms  or  by  sensations 
of  constriction  of  the  chest  Far  more  commonly  the  longnhreaded 
haemorrhage  sets  in  suddenly.  The  patient  feels  as  tiiough  a  warm 
liquid  were  oozing  up  from  beneath  the  sternum ;  he  perceives  a  strange 
sweetish  taste  in  his  mouth,  and,  upon  attempting  to  dear  the  throat, 
finds  that  he  expectorates  pure  blood  or  bloody  mucus, — "  that  he  is 
raising  blood."  Such  a  discovery  generally  has  a  very  depressing 
effect,  even  upon  individuals  of  the  utmost  courage.  The  saying  of 
Mephistopheles,  "  Blood  is  a  quite  peculiar  juice,"  stands  out  here  in 
its  fiill  reality.  Though  the  bleeding  may  have  been  trifling,  yet  we 
often  find  the  patient  tremulous,  pale,  and  almost  fsdnting.  Soon  after 
"  raising "  the  first  blood,  a  sense  of  titillation  induces  inclination  to 
cough.  Coarse,  moist  rdles  and  a  gurgling  sound  are  audible  in  the 
chest;  a  short,  full,  loose  cough  follows,  and  frotiiy,  bright-red  blood 
gushes  from  the  mouth,  and  often,  too,  from  tiie  nose.  Short  pauses 
intervene  between  the  coughing-fits,  during  which  more  blood  seems  to 
be  escaping  and  collecting  in  the  tubes,  and,  in  this  manner,  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  often  ejected  in  a  short  time.  (The  quantity  of  blood 
lost  may  vary  fix)m  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  pound  or  more.)  The  attack 
may  subside  in  course  of  half  an  hour,  sometimes  sooner ;  at  times  not 
for  several  hours.  The  mucus  continues  to  retain  a  bloody  stain,  or  is 
mixed  with  blood,  but  the  blood  is  no  longer  pure.  Attacks  of  haemop- 
tysis are  rarely  solitary,  however.  They  almost  always  recur  in  course 
of  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  the  next  day  "  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
treatment ! "  Indeed,  the  attacks  are  generally  repeated  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  a  week,  until  at  length  the  patient,  who  has  grown 
pale  and  feeble,  obtains  a  respite  fix)m  his  haemorrhage,  which  may  last 
for  mouths  or  even  years. 

In  such  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  most  others,  the  course  of  bronchial 
haemorrhage  is  singularly  uniform,  whether  it  occur  in  consumption,  or 
attack  persons  whose  limgs  are  exempt  from  tubercle  or  any  othei 
known  disease. 
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Very  rarely  is  life  directly  endangered.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  patients  nearly  always  survive  the  attack,  in 
spite  of  intense  prostration,  tendency  to  syncope,  and  other  signs  of  im- 
pending dissolution.  Death  from  bronchial  obstruction  and  impeded 
respiration  is  somewhat  more  common  than  death  from  haemorrhage. 
Physical  examination  of  the  chest  gives  negative  results,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  coarse,  moist  rdles;  and  it  is  both  useless  and  imprudent 
to  agitate  the  patient  by  constant  and  inconsiderate  percussion  and 
auscultation.  If  blood  enough  pass  into  the  vesicles  to  expel  the  air 
from  any  considerable  portion  of  the  lung,  the  percussion-sound  over 
that  point  is  flat  and  dull,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  either  feeble  and 
indistinct,  or  else  bronchial 

In  many  cases  the  patients,  after  expectorating  small  masses  of 
bloody  mucus,  and  of  clotted  blood,  for  a  while,  recover  rapidly.  If 
blood  have  lodged  in  a  bronchus,  so  as  to  dose  it  and  render  it  imper- 
meable to  air,  its  color  is  no  longer  bright  red,  but  grows  dark,  inclin- 
ing to  black. 

In  most  patients,  and  even  in  those  who  soon  regain  their  health 
after  '*  a  haemorrhage,^'  by  attentive  observation,  during  the  few  days 
immediately  following  the  bleeding,  we  shall  discover  a  more  or  less 
violent  inflammatory  condition  of  the  limgs  and  pleura.  I  at  least,  ever 
since  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  this  consecutive 
pleuro-pneimionia,  have  almost  always  succeeded,  two  or  three  days  after 
an  haemoptysis,  in  finding  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  increase  in 
the  fr^uence  of  the  pulse,  constitutional  disturbance,  and  lancinating 
pains  of  more  or  less  severity  in  the  sides  of  the  chest  Moreover,  I 
have  frequentiy  found  a  slight  dulness,  or  a  friction  sound,  with  sub- 
crepitant  rdles.  Even  in  cases  where  considerable  time  had  elapsed 
^ce  the  haemorrhage,  I  have  usually  been  able  to  discover,  by  careful 
examination,  that,  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding, 
symptoms,  more  or  less  distinct^  had  arisen,  of  inflammation  of  the  res- 
piratory organs.  I  cannot  comprehend  why  these  sequelae  of  bronchial 
haemorrhage,  which  are  almost  constant,  should  hitherto  have  attracted 
BO  littie  attention,  and  why  they  are  hardly  anywhere  mentioned  in 
books  on  the  subject 

The  most  fr^uent  termination  by  fEur,  of  this  consecutive  inflamma- 
tion, is  resolution.  The  symptoms  often  vanish  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
patient  becomes  completely  convalescent 

In  other  instances  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  increased  fre- 
quence of  pulse  continue.  The  general  health  is  also  influenced  by  the 
persistence  of  the  fever.  The  pain  in  the  chest,  too,  continues  in  a  mild 
form,  and  is  generally  ascribed,  by  the  patient,  to  riieumatism.  The 
respiration  remains  hurried,  and  the  patient  coughs,  expectorating  a 
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rauco-purulent  sjiutmii.  If,  besides  these  signs,  we  find  dulucsa 
percussion  at  some  point  in  llie  chest,  tbe  respiratory  murmur  feeble^, 
indistinct,  if  the  patient  mfmifestly  be  grow-iug  thinner  and  more  miso^ 
itble,  we  shall  hiive  very  strong'  reason  to  fear  that  a  destructive  procees 
lias  been  set  up  in  the  lung,  and  that  the  patient  will  die  of  phthisis; 
nevertbele^  all  hope  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  In  many  cases,  after  a 
£ew  weeks,  the  fever,  the  pain,  the  dyspucea,  the  cough,  and  the  eipeo 
toraUon,  all  sub^de,  the  patient  "feels  as  though  he  had  had  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness."  His  recovery  is  rapid  and  complete  PhysicaJ  exam- 
ination shows  a  depressed  spot  in  the  thorax,  in  the  neij^hborhood  of 
which  percussion  is  somewhat  deadened  and  flat,  while  the  respimtorv 
murmur  b  enfeebled.  The  pneumonia  has  resulted  in  wasting  and  con- 
traction of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung.  In  the  disscitatJoD  before 
referred  to,  two  cases  of  this  kind  (one  of  wliidi  concerned  a  fonntf 
assistant  of  mine)  are  carefully  detailed,  and,  ance  then,  I  have 
tained,  by  a  large  number  of  observations,  that  such  a  result  is 
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If  a  chronic  pneumonia,  proceeding  from  profuse  bronchial 
rhoge,  do  not  take  a  turn  for  the  better ;  if  the  patient,  on  the  contrnry, 
&il  more  and  more  under  the  effect  of  intense  fever  with  evening  exa- 
cerbations, and  profuse  night-sweats ;  if  the  sputa  become  more  copious 
and  purulent ;  if  physical  evidence  of  the  formation  of  caverns  arise,  we 
foay  conclude  that  the  cluonic  pneumonia  has  terminated  in  eheesy  mot- 
canorphoeis  and  ditinleffrati<»i  of  the  inflamed pidmonary  tissue. 

I  may  finally  repeat  that  persons,  who  have  suffered  a  severe  hsm- 
onhage  from  the  lungs,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been  followed  by 
any  ill  effects,  and  although  they  may  have  recovered  from  it  entirely, 
are,  nevertheless,  in  danger  of  dying,  sooner  or  later,  of  puhnc 
tuberculosis,  or  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Diagnosis. — Hemorrhage  from  the  bronchi,  not  unfrequentJy, 
confounded  with  cpistasis,  particularly  if  tlie  latter  proceed  from 
posterior  nares,  or  if  the  patient  lie  upon  his  back  during  the  bleeding. 
Here  the  blood  flowing  into  the  pharjiix  reaches  the  larynx,  and  is  then 
frequently  coughed  and  hawked  up,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  patient 
and  his  relatives.  Long  before  the  physician  makes  his  appearance,  the 
regulation  doses  of  salt  and  vinegar  have  been  administered,  and  it  is  of 
importance,  in  order  that  ho  be  not  deceived  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
ireneral  consternation,  that  he  should  deliberately  inspect  nose, 
and  palate,  and  inform  himself  precisely  whether  tho  patient  have 
bled  at  the  nose  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  distinction  between  hsemoptj-Ms  and  hemorrhage  from 
Stomach  may  also  liave  its  diBEculties,  particularly  if  we  have  to  d< 
upon  the  source  of  a  hemorrhage  which  has  taken  place  years 
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lu  haemoptysis,  the  irritation  of  the  oough  often  provokes  retching  and 
vomiting,  or  the  blood  may  be  swallowed,  and  afterward  thrown  up. 
Conversely,  violent  hsematemesis  is  almost  always  attended  by  cough- 
ing,  small  quantities  of  blood  getting  into  the  larjnx ;  hence,  the  pa- 
tients are  not  always  able  to  tell,  exactly,  whether  they  have  coughed 
up  the  blood  or  vomited  it  up.  In  treating  of  haemorrhage  of  the 
stomach,  we  shall  enlarge  more  fiilly  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
two  conditions,  and  merely  remark,  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  inquire 
whether  the  oough  have  been  followed  by  vomiting,  or  the  vomiting  by 
cough ;  secondly,  that  we  must  accurately  ascertain  whether  cardialgio 
distress  have  preceded  the  gush  of  blood  or  not ;  thirdly,  examine  care- 
fully as  to  whether  the  bleeding  have  been  followed  by  black,  tar-like 
stools,  or  whether  the  patient  have  voided  mucus  tinged  with  blood  for 
a  few  days  after  the  attack.  I^  moreover,  we  have  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  blood  which  has  been  discharged,  that  firom  the  air-passages 
is  usually  bright  red,  £rothy,  with  alkaline  reaction.  Should  a  dot  form, 
it  will  be  soft,  and  specifically  light,  as  it  contains  bubbles  of  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  blood  which  has  been  vomited  is  dark,  and  even  black, 
excepting  where  a  great  artery  of  the  stomach  has  been  eroded.  It  is 
not  mixed  with  air-bubbles,  but  contains  remains  of  food ;  its  reaction 
is  usually  acid,  and  the  dot,  if  it  forms  one,  is  firm  and  heavy. 

We  have  now  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  distinction  of  haem- 
orrhage of  the  bronchial  capillaries  from  the  bleeding  arising  from  a 
woimd  in  the  tissue  of  one  of  the  larger  vessels,  which  traverse  the  walls 
of  a  cavity.  It  is  admitted,  by  some  authors,  that  a  haemorrhage  of 
moderate  degree,  a  haemoptysis,  proceeds  generally  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  that  all  profuse  bleeding,  amounting  to  a 
pneumorrhagia,  springs  from  rupture,  or  erosion  of  larger  vessels.  So 
convinced  are  they  of  the  justness  of  this  view,  that  they  assume  that 
any  one  who  has  had  a  violent  haemorrhage,  be  he  never  so  healthy  in 
appearance,  has  cavities  in  his  lungs,  which  have  heretofore  escaped  ob- 
servation. The  objection,  that  so  large  an  effusion  of  blood  cannot  poch 
sibly  flow  £rom  the  bronchial  capillaries,  is  imtenable ;  since  capillary 
haemorrhages  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  often  so  profuse  as 
to  endanger  life,  and  a  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  of  equal  activity, 
if  it  flow  from  a  suffidently  large  smrfrtoe,  may  very  easily  yield  so  much 
blood  as  to  fiilly  warrant  application  to  it  of  the  term  ^^  bursting  a 
blood-vessel,"  instead  of  "  raising  blood."  Moreover,  many  people  who 
have  spit  blood  are  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  talk  of  *^  gushes  of 
blood,"  and  of  "coughing  up  blood  by  the  pint,"  while  the  actual 
amoimt  lost  has  not  been  nearly  so  large.  Besides,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  there  should  be  imdiscovered  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  all  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  from  severe  and  profuse  bleeding  from  the  air 
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■;  but  vflio,  in  otbcr  rcispocts,  seem  to  be  in  gtxxl  heaJtJi ;  and  il 
would  be  very  extraordinary  if  haeinorrliage  from  small,  latent  cavitiei 
were  to  be  of  muoh  more  frequent  occurrence  titan  from  ^orgB  uid 
recognizable  ones.  But  we  have  direct  proof  that  the  blood  lost  in 
pueumorrhagia  does  not  come  from  a  large  vessel ;  at  all  events,  ool 
from  a  branch  of  the  puhnooajy  artery.  According  to  the  das^cal  pio 
ture  of  Kokitamky,  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  a  nile, 
soon  become  obliterated  in  the  various  forms  of  consumption.  Some- 
times, however,  they  becoine  perforated  by  erosion,  or  suffer  rupture. 
In  them  runs  the  moat  venous  and  darkest  blood  of  tfie  entire  body. 
Now,  in  almost  every  case,  not  only  of  hsemoptyas,  but  of  pneumo^ 
rhagia,  the  blood  is  of  a  remarkably  bright-red  color,  so  that,  in  the  differ' 
entlal  diagnosis  between  hiemoptj-sis  and  litematemesis,  ^reat  stress  is 
kid  upon  tlic  light  color  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages.  (See  above.)  It  is  only  when  large  quantities  of  dark  blood 
arc  ejected,  that  we  are  justified  in  inferring  tliat  a  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  has  become  eroded  or  ruptured.  A  striking  example 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  clinique,  and  has  been  made  public  [tee 
Murger's  treatise).  Such  accidents,  however,  are  extraordinarily  rare,  in 
comparison  with  the  frequence  of  hsemorrhages  of  bright-red  bloods 
This  bright-red  blood  can  only  come  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
lirane ;  or,  at  aU  events,  either  from  a  branch  of  the  bronchial  artery  or 
of  tlie  pulmonary  vein. 

PttOGXOSis. — The  prognows,  as  regards  inunediate  danger  to. life,  is, 
as  we  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  favorable,  in  ^ite  of  the  alarming 
character  of  the  symptoms.  The  prognosis,  however,  as  to  complete  re- 
covei^-,  is  exceedingly  bad.  The  slighter  the  provocation,  the  le^  ap- 
parent the  cause  of  the  hsemorrbage,  bo  much  the  gmver  is  the  omen. 
The  prognosis  is  better  when  rupture  of  the  capillaries  has  been  caused 
by  excessive  hypersmia,  due  to  direct  injuries,  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  or  other  serious  irritants,  provided  tliat  the  irritation  thus  set  up 
can  be  allayed.  Suppressed  menstruation  and  repressed  hiemorrhcuda 
can  only  be  counted  among  these  causes  mth  extreme  reserve,  much  as 
the  patients  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  their  blood-spitting  to  sudi 
anomalies,  and  readily  as  tliey  may  become  satisfied,  when  the  physician 
partakes  in  their  belie£  Absence  of  the  menses  is  much  more  often  the 
oonsequence  of  the  disease  than  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  same  holds  good 
for  any  hajmorrhoidal  bleeding  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  t' 
attack,  and  whicn  has  ceased  during  or  immediately  after  it. 

Tbkatkent — Indicatio  Causcdis. — If  excessive  hyperemia  of  t 
lironchial  mucous  membrane  play  a  material  part  in  the  origin  o 
chial  htemorrhage,  or  if  it  be  attributable  solely  to  increased  lateral  p 
iRirc  uj]on  the  capillary  walls  from  within,  the  indicatio  causalis  toayfj 
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8iich  cases,  but  onlj  in  such  cases,  demand  venesection.  Li  most  cases, 
lateral  pressure  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  bleeding.  It  does  not 
cease,  though  the  pressure  be  relieved,  the  vesseb  empty,  and  the  pa- 
tient be  almost  dead  from  hasmorrhage.  Let  us  but  call  to  mind  those 
waxj,  pallid  sufferers  from  epistaxis,  whose  nostrils  we  often  have  to 
tampon,  in  order  to  master  the  bleeding,  and  our  lancet  will  stay  in  its 
case  as  long  as  the  heart's  action  is  moderate.  Indeed,  we  must  restrict 
blood-letting  to  cases  where,  in  spite  of  the  bronchial  haemorrhage,  therB 
18  a  persistent  and  alarming  hyperasmia  of  the  lung. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  delicacy  and  thinness 
of  the  capillary  walls,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  bronchial  bleeding, 
we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  the  indicatio  causalis  cannot  generally  be 
met — that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  combat  the  hasmorrhagic  diathesis  by 
any  rationally  specific  means.  At  all  events,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  after 
haemoptysis  has  set  in,  to  effect  any  rapid  change  in  the  abnormal  state 
of  the  capillary  wall.  It  is  preferable,  in  dealing  with  patients  threat- 
ened with  this  affection,  or  who  have  already  suffered  an  attack,  to  pre- 
serve them  with  peculiar  care  from  all  hurtful  agents  which  could  injure 
their  nutritive  condition.  We  should  order  simple,  imexciting,  nourish- 
ing food ;  moderate  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  should  carefully 
r^ulate  the  action  of  the  bowels ;  should  prohibit  all  excess  in  haccho 
€t  venere^  and  enjoin  avoidance  of  mental  excitement.  Where  there  is 
a  decided  want  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  the  exhibition  of  the 
milder  preparations  of  iron,  the  employment  of  Pyrmont-water,  or  that 
of  Driburg  or  Imnau,  are  to  be  recommended,  and  the  neglect  of  these 
measures  is  a  gross  blunder. 

The  indicatio  morbid  above  all  things,  demands  a  cautious  regimen. 
We  should,  in  the  first  place,  seek  to  calm  the  spirits  of  the  patient, 
which  are  always  much  excited ;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  attacks  are  al- 
most always  repeated  several  times,  it  is  well  to  save  him  from  further 
agitation,  by  straightway  informing  him  that  there  is  more  blood  to 
oome,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  absolutely  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  bleeding  to  death.  Indeed,  we  are  certainly  warranted  here 
in  deceiving  the  patient,  by  affecting  to  make  light  of  the  affair,  and 
even  to  represent  the  haemorrhage  as  a  salutary  process.* 

With  a  little  tact,  the  physician  may  leave  his  patient  in  a  state  of 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  whom  he  has  found  in  the  most  painful  un- 
easiness— a  success  of  no  slight  importance.  Take  care  that  the  cham- 
ber be  cool ;  forbid  all  hot  drinks,  and  let  all  food  be  eaten  cold.  In- 
terdict all  conversation,  and  make  the  patient  stoutly  resist  the  provoca- 
tion to  cougk     Coughing  in  haemoptysis  is  quite  as  hurtful  as  is  snuf- 

*  I  here  call  to  mind  the  effect  of  coDJuration  and  penance  on  the  spirits,  and  in 
directly  upon  haemorrhage. 


Qing  and  wiping  the  nose  in  epistaxia.  Finally,  remove  all  portions  of 
the  clothiog  which  press  upon  and  conhne  the  diest,  and  cau^  the 
patient  to  assume  a  half-^tting  posture  in  bed.  The  most  powoAJ 
means  of  combating  the  bleeding  is  the  use  of  oolil  We  applr  this 
in  the  form  of  cold  compn^sscs,  and,  when  the  bleeding  is  vtxy  severe^ 
in  the  shape  of  frozen  compresses.* 

In  addition  to  this,  let  him  swallow  small  pieces  of  loe,  or  gne 
small  doflea  of  ice-water ;  or  we  may  apply  the  cold  in  the  form  of  &()» 
ters,  to  which,  from  time  immemorial,  a  little  vinegar  has  always  been 
added.  Besides  cold,  a  number  of  substances  have  the  reputation  of  ar- 
resting hfemorrhage  without  our  being  able,  phj-siologically,  to  esplun 
how  they  act.  Under  this  head,  before  all  others,  come  two  remei^a: 
common  salt,  and  the  acids,  which,  curiously  enough,  when  talcen  in  ei- 
cess,  occasion  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  blood,  a  bad  nutritiTe  state  of  liiB 
capillaries,  and  lead  to  haemorrhage.  However  this  may  be,  we  mmt 
make  the  patient  swallow  one  or  two  spoonftils  of  finely-powdered,  diy 
salt  Sulphuric,  or  phosphoric  acids,  are  still  more  preferabley  especial- 
ly the  ehxir  acidum  Hglleri,  of  which  we  g^ve  ten  drops  every  two 
hours,  mixed  in  a  suiEcient  quantity  of  water.  A  series  of  other  hiemce- 
faUc  remedies  follow  these,  which  are  not  of  such  generally  acknowl- 
tdged  efficacy  ns  the  adds,  and  which,  being  less  innocent,  are  therefore 
less  highly  esteemed.  Among  these  is  acetate  of  lead,  of  which  the 
English  phj-sidans  maintain  that,  for  internal  htemorrhage,  there  is 
"nullum  simile  aut  secundum."  Next  come  secale  comutum,  oletmi 
terebinthinse,  balsam  copaivse,  rhatany,  and  other  medicines. 

Wunderlich  particularly  recommends  the  exhibition  of  secale  oonni- 
tnm,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  imtil  a  prickling  and  numb  scnSB- 
tion  in  the  fingers  sets  in,  A  formula,  much  in  use  in  very  obstinate  bs- 
mopty^is — 3-  Balsam  copiuv.,  syrup  balsam,  aquie  menth.  piper,  S[nrit 
vini  reclit  at  3  j  ;  spirit,  ether  nitrid  3  ss  ;  ni.  S.  3  'j  every  two  to  ftnir 
hours.  These  various  drugs  are  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  very  dsagex- 
ous  eases,  and  we  should  not  forget  how  impotent  all  these  styptics  are 
m  severe  bleeding  of  the  nose,  where,  moreover,  we  are  able  to  apply 
them  directly  to  the  bleeding  point.  Latterly,  inhalations  of  a  solu- 
tion  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  {3j  to  3  ss  with  5  vj)  has  been  recoro- 
mended  as  exceedingly  serviceable  against  hsemoptysis.  Tlie  most 
alarming  haemorrhages  are  said  to  have  been  arrested,  by  this  meanc^  in 
the  couree  of  four  or  five  minutes.  My  own  experience  does  not  con- 
firm this  recommendation.  The  narcotics  should  be  employed  freely. 
The  more  resdess  the  patient,  the  more  violent  liis  cough,  so  much  the 

•  Fill  ■  tin  or  oopppr  wurmmg-pan  with  ice,  aalt,  uaJ  water,  then  lay  lE  upon  a 
wcll-^ueozed  wet  compress,  the  moiature  of  whiuh  tooc  frcne^  Thcie  comprcww 
are  greatly  to  be  prererred  to  tbe  hesTj  bladders  of  ice. 
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3ioxe  boldly  should  we  order  opiunu  Let  a  Dover's  powder  be  taken 
at  night|  and  during  the  day  an  emulsion,  with  half  a  drachm  of  lauda- 
num, or  half  a  grain  of  morphine.' 


CHAPTER    VII. 

PULMOliABT    HJSMOBBHAGE    WITHOUT    LACERATION    OF    THE    PAREN- 
CHTHA — H.£MOBBUAGIC  INFABCTION — ^METASTASIS  TO  THE  LUNGS. 

In  former  editions  of  my  text-book  I  have  treated  of  pulmonary 
hsemorrhagic  infEurction,  which  occurs  firom  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the 
so-called  metastatic  in&rction  in  separate  chapters,  since,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  complete  identity  in  their  essential  anatomical  lesions,  the  differ- 
ence in  their  extent  and  seat,  and,  above  all,  the  different  maimer  in  which 
ihey  originate,  seemed  to  me  to  demand  it  But  firom  an  opinion  of  HoJcir 
tanskt/j  from  an  excellent  essay  by  OerJiardt^  and  especially  owing  to  a 
series  of  observations  of  my  own,  published  in  the  dissertation  of  Doctor 
Hopf^  I  have  become  satisfied  that  my  former  views  were  erroneous ; 
that  the  variations  in  magnitude  and  in  the  seat  (neither  of  which  are 
constant)  constitute  no  real  difference,  and  that  the  modes  of  origin  of 
hsemorrhagic  infEurction  in  heart-disease,  and  of  that  of  metastatic  in&ro- 
tion  from  thrombosis  of  a  vein,  or  firom  external  suppuration,  or  sanious 
ulceration,  are  identical 

Etiology. — Haemorrhagic  infiurction  consists  in  a  capillary  haemor- 
rhage, confined  to  a  small  and  sharply-defined  section  of  the  lung,  and 
oftai  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  single  lobule.  The  blood  is  effiised, 
partly  within  the  cavity  of  the  vesicles  and  terminal  bronchi,  and  partly 
lies  in  their  interstices  between  the  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  by  which  the 
airK)ells  are  entwined.  The  haemorrhage  does  not  produce  laceration 
of  the  lung-substance.  The  abrupt  boundary  of  a  haemorrhagic  infeurction 
is  caused  by  the  fiict  that  the  bleeding  only  comes  from  the  capillaries 
pertaining  to  a  single  twig  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  range  of  the 
capillary  system  of  an  artery  depends  upon  its  size ;  hence  haemorrhagic 
infEurctions  which  arise  within  the  capillary  limit  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
pulmoniuy  artcy  are  &r  more  extensive  than  one  which  fonns  about  a 
smaller  twig.  As  the  main  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  artery  enter  the 
roots  of  the  lung  in  company  with  the  great  bronchi,  and  ramify  toward 
the  sur&ce,  constantly  growing  smaller  by  repeated  subdivision  imtil 
each  ultimate  twig  terminates  in  a  single  lobule,  the  reason  is  plain  why 
the  infiunctions  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  lung  are  large,  and  why 

*  Zor  Diagnose  des  HsMnoirhagischen  Infkrciea.  Inaogural  DiMertation  tcu: 
Dr  Hopt    Tfibiogen,  1865. 
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peripheral  infieurctions  preserve  both  the  size  and  the  cimeifonn  shape  of 
the  superficial  lobulL  Upon  careful  examination  of  an  arterial  brandi 
within  whose  range  a  hsemorrhagic  in£Eux^on  has  formed,  we  find  in  it 
a  dot  by  which  its  calibre  is  more  or  less  obstructed.  This  is  eaalj 
demonstrated  in  the  larger  vessels,  but  in  the  very  small  ones  it  is  some' 
times  difficult 

That  the  obstructing  ooagulum  has  not  formed  at  the  place  of  its 
lodgment,  but  that  it  comes  from  some  remote  r^on  of  the  body, 
whence  it  has  become  detached  and  swept  into  the  current  of  the  blood, 
until,  finally,  it  has  become  impacted  in  some  branch  of  the  pulmonaiy 
artery  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its  passage,  has  long  been  recogniaed 
as  the  conditions  under  which  hsemorrhagic  in£Eurction  arises.  The 
credit  of  this  valuable  discovery  is  due  to  Vtrchow,  That  investigator, 
by  introducing  particles  of  fibrin,  muscle,  eldei>pith,  and  the  like  into 
the  jugular  veins  of  dogs,  demonstrated  by  dissection  that  these  foreign 
bodies  blocked  up  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  produced 
hsemorrhagic  infisux^ons,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  small  abscesses,  beycHid 
the  points  obstructed.  Conversely,  he  proved  by  dissection  of  bodies,  in 
which  the  diseased  spots  so  long  known  as  metastases  had  been  found, 
that  the  arteries  leading  to  the  affected  points  were  occluded  by  an 
embolus — ^a  fibrinous  plug,  which  imdoubtedly  had  proceeded  firom  a 
thrombosis  of  a  superficial  vein,  or  from  partidcs  whose  origin  was  in- 
disputably traceable  to  some  region  of  suppurative  or  sanious  ulceratioD 
upon  the  surface. 

Of  late,  the  doctrines  of  pyaemia  and  of  septicaemia  have  undergone 
many  revolutions ;  but  that  of  embolism — tliat  is,  of  the  dependence  of 
haemorrhagic  infarction  upon  the  introduction  of  clots,  or  of  particles  of 
tissue  into  the  circulation — ^has  remained  unshaken. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  metastatic  infarctions  of  the  lungs  are 
caused  by  emboU  firom  disintegrating  thromboses  of  peripheral  veins,  or 
firom  suppurating  or  sanious  surfaces.  When  an  embolus  is  detached 
fix)m  its  point  of  origin  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  it  meets  with  no 
obstade  on  its  way  to  the  heart,  as  the  veins  through  which  it  traveb 
are  constantly  growing  larger.  It  passes  unhindered  into  the  right  heart 
and  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  is  not  arrested  nor  impacted  until  it 
arrives  at  some  branch  of  the  latter  w^hose  diameter  is  less  than  its  own. 
Upon  similar  grounds,  it  is  the  rule  for  emboli,  which  originate  fitjm  the 
roots  of  the  portal  vein,  or  which  enter  the  portal  vein  in  cases  of  ulcera- 
tion or  of  sanious  discharge  from  the  intestines,  to  pass  into  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  causing  metastases  in  that 
organ,  and  for  emboli  which  come  from  the  lungs  or  the  left  side  of  tlie 
heart  to  ocdude  the  arteries  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  or  brain.  Where 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  as  when  we  sometimes  find  infarct ioas  in 
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organs  whose  arteries  an  embolus  could  not  have  reached,  without  first 
passing  through  the  capillaries  of  another  organ  (for  instance,  in£Eux> 
tion  of  the  hver  in  thrombosis  of  a  peripheral  vein),  it  seems  probable 
that  the  embolus  at  first  has  been  minute,  but  that  dining  its  course 
through  the  system  it  has  grown  larger  by  accretion  of  fibrin.*  The 
very  oonmion  occurrence  of  hsemorrhagic  infeux^ons  after  injuries  of  the 
skull,  where  the  diplo€  have  been  penetrated,  is  simply  due  to  the 
gaping  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  of  this  region,  which,  being  adherent 
to  the  tables  of  the  skull,  are  prevented  from  collapsing,  so  that  the 
entrance  of  coagula  into  them  of  course  is  &ciUtated. 

In  the  hsemorrhagiG  in&rctions  which  so  often  arise  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  existence 
of  clots  in  the  arteries  leading  to  them  has  long  been  known.  But  the 
explanation  generally  has  been  that  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  vesicles 
and  their  interstices  has  compressed  the  capillaries  and  prevented  the 
outflow  of  blood  from  them,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation 
so  produced  the  arterial  contents  have  coagulated.  This  was  formerly 
my  opinion,  although  I  could  not  ignore  that  the  extreme  obstruction 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  to  which  I  ascribed  the  inforo- 
tion  in  disease  of  the  heart,  did  not  at  all  aocoimt  for  the  restriction  of 
the  capillary  haemorrhage  to  separate  and  abruptly-defined  sections  of 
lung.  I  am  now  convinced  that,  in  disease  of  the  heart,  hsemorrhagic 
infarction  also  arises  firom  embolism,  as  has  been  proved  by  RoJcitansky 
and  GerhardJt,  The  emboli  which  block  the  artery  in  disease  of  the 
heart  do  not  come  from  the  greater  circulation,  like  the  emboli  which 
produce  metastatic  infarction,  but  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
especially  from  the  right  aiffide,  in  which  clots  usually  exist  firmly  en- 
tangled in  the  trabeculse,  and  which  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  circulatioiL  If  a  particle  of  this  clot  be  torn  off  and 
washed  away  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  becomes  obstructed  by  it,  and  hsemorrhagic  inflEirction  ensues. 
The  fibrinous  coagula  thus  detached  from  cardiac  thromboses  are  gen- 
erally larger  than  those  which  come  from  the  aortic  circulatioiL  We 
thus  find  a  very  simple  explanation  of  why  the  infarctions  of  heart-dis- 
ease are  more  extensive  than  metastatic  in&rctions,  as  weU  as  of  why 
the  former  are  often  found  in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  near  its  roots, 
while  the  latter  are  generally  situated  near  the  periphery.  As  very 
minute  particles  also  may  be  washed  away  from  the  thromboses  of 
the  right  heart,  we  likewise  see  how,  besides  the  larger  infarctions  at  the 
roots,  smaller  peripheral  ones  also  occur  in  heart-disease. 

The  process  stiU  remdns  to  be  explained  by  which  obstruction  of  an 
afferent  arterial  branch  produces  capillary  haemorrhage  in  the  region 
about  the  obstructed  vessel,  a  process  which,  at  the  first  glance,  seems 
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by  no  means  easy  of  elucidation.  [The  most  recent  and  precise  ob- 
servations upon  the  circulatory  disturbance  caused  by  embolism  are 
by  Cohnheim.  First,  both  above  and  below  the  plug  there  comes  a 
stage  of  stagnation.  The  blood  is  led  off  into  collateral  channels^ 
and  the  state  of  circulation  in  the  region  beyond  the  ping  then  de- 
pends very  much  upon  whether  the  obstructed  vessel,  before  breaking 
up  into  capillaries,  anastomoses  with  any  other  artery.  K  it  does, 
then  blood  again  reaches  it  by  the  new  route,  and  the  embolus  is 
harmless.  In  the  same  way  embolisms  in  the  capillaries  are  harmless 
(when  not  too  numerous),  because  only  one  capillary  twig  is  with- 
drawn from  the  circulation,  which  is  then  carried  on  by  the  re- 
mainder. If,  however,  there  be  no  arterial  anastomosis  above  the 
plug — ^if,  as  Cohnheim  has  it,  the  obstructed  artery  be  a  terminal 
artery — then  the  tissues  which  it  should  supply  suffer  either  death  or 
hsemorrhagic  infiltration.  The  spleen,  kidney,  brain,  and  retina  possess 
such  terminal  arteries,  as  do  also  in  some  degree  the  lungs,  especially 
at  their  periphery,  where  the  anatomical  connection  of  the  several 
lobules  is  but  imperfectly  kept  up  by  interlobular  lateral  vessels. 
If  there  be  no  anastomosis  in  the  region  below  the  plug,  the  blood- 
pressure  in  it  is  arrested,  so  that  blood  from  the  neighboring  veins 
backs  into  the  vessels  of  the  obstructed  district ;  i.  e.,  there  is  a  re- 
flux through  the  efferent  vessels,  through  the  capillaries,  even  into 
the  arterioles  ;  and  the  blood  continues  to  regurgitate  until  arrested 
by  counter-pressure  in  the  neighboring  veins  ( Cohnheim^s  Anschop- 
pu7ig).  Signs  of  haemorrhage  now  appear,  due  to  giving  way  of  the 
capillaries,  but,  according  to  Cohnheim^  they  also  arise  from  diapede- 
sis,  or  "  bloody  sweating  "  or  exudation,  the  surfaces  of  the  overload- 
ed capillaries  first  becoming  covered  with  red  blood-disks,  until  at 
last  even  to  the  naked  eye  small  extravasations  become  visible.  The 
cause  of  the  vascular  dilatation  and  bleeding  Cohnheim  does  not 
think  to  be  distention  alone  ;  but  believes  that  the  interrupted  cir- 
culation and  the  withholding  of  new  blood  from  the  obstructed  dis- 
trict exercise  some  baneful  effect  upon  the  vascular  walls,  which 
induces  a  disturbance  of  their  integrity,  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  as  yet  ignorant. 

A  different  condition  prevails  when  the  embolus,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  simple  blood-clot  forming  a  mere  mechanical  plug,  contains 
chemical  or  fermenting  matter  or  small  organisms.  In  such  a  case 
a  suppurative  pneumonia  arises  at  the  seat  of  infarction,  and  pro- 
duces what  we  call  a  metastatic  abscess.  The  extent  of  the  ab- 
scess depends  somewhat  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  embolus,  but 
more  upon  the  degree  of  its  virulence  and  upon  the  resisting  power 
of  the  adjacent  tissues. 
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Furthermore,  we  should  remark  that  it  is  not  in  every  hsemor- 
rhagic  infarction  that  an  embolus,  nor  indeed  any  other  source  for 
it,  can  be  made  out.  In  such  cases  the  infarction  probably  comes 
through  rupture  of  larger  vessels,  arising  in  pai*t  from  the  pres- 
sure of  obstructive  hypersemia  in  the  lesser  circulation,  and  in 
part  through  fatty  degeneration  of  some  of  the  medium-sizqd  and 
smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  "  Upon  occurrence  of 
a  rupture,"  says  Rindfleisch^  "the  blood  bores  its  way  into  a 
neighboring  bronchus  with  all  the  force  of  the  abnormal  pres- 
sure then  existing  in  the  lesser  circulation.  Thence,  by  aspiration, 
it  is  drawn  into  the  corresponding  lobule,  filling  it  to  the  very 
last  vesicle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  also  rises  in  the  bron- 
chus, and  as  the  accumulation  reaches  the  mouths  of  new  bron- 
chioles it  is  sucked  into  them.  Coagulation  of  the  extravasated 
blood  finally  takes  place,  and  thus  this  formidable  process  is 
brought  to  an  end."] 

AiTATOMiCAL  Appsabances. — ^We  rarely  find  the  blood  hquid  in 
dissection  of  recent  infiirctions ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  coagulated.  This  circum- 
stance is  easy  to  account  for,  if  we  reflect  that  the  locality  impedes  a 
discharge  of  the  blood,  and  that,  if  the  patient  survive  the  attack  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  liquid  part  is  absorbed,  while  the  ooagulable  portion 
is  retained.  The  blood  is  easily  expelled  firom  the  bronchi  by  coughing, 
by  the  action  of  the  bronchial  musdes,  and  by  that  of  the  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, but  forced  expiration  can  only  empty  the  vesicles  in  part,  and 
they  have  no  muscles  nor  ciliary  epitheHum. 

Hsemorrhagic  infeLrctions  which  occur  in  disease  of  the  heart  gener- 
ally vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  hen's  ^'g.  They 
are  of  a  blackish-red  or  blackish  color,  completely  inelastic,  and  void  of 
air,  so  that  they  can  be  felt  firom  without  like  hard  knots.  Their  cut 
surfiace  presents  an  irregular,  coarse,  granulated  aspect,  finom  which  a 
brownish-black  mass  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  scalpeL  In  the  im- 
mediate \dcinity  of  this  sharply-defined  spot  the  limg  is  usually  full  of 
Uood  and  cedematous  firom  collateral  fluxion.  Its  seat,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  usually  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  lobes,  or  near  the  roots  of 
the  lungs ;  more  rarely  at  the  surface.  Microscopic  examination  showp 
the  capillaries  to  be  distended  by  blood-corpuscles,  which  are  also  col 
lected  in  the  tissue  outside  of  the  capillaries. 

Where  the  infiirction  is  of  long  standing,  it  looks  paler  and  yellow- 
ish, the  fibrin  having  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  being  partially  decomposed.  Still  later,  the  fiitty 
fibrin  is  absorbed,  and  part  of  the  luematin  has  turned  into  pigment, 
and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  in&rction  is  a  blackish  induration 
in  the  hmg.    In  the  rare  instances  in  which  an  abscess  forms  it  may  be 
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oome  incapsulated,  and  its  contents  may  thicken  into  a  Aeesy  or  oakx^ 
reous  mass. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung,  as  a  result  of  hssmoirhagic  infiuction,  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  XTT. 

In  explaining  the  pathogeny  of  metastatic  in&iction,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  small  volume,  the  cuneiform  shape,  and  superficial  siti» 
tion  which  it  generally  assumes.  In  color,  consistence,  and  firiability^, 
metastatic  in&rctions  are  entirely  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart    The  microscope  also  gives  the  same  appearances. 

When  metastatic  in£Bux;tion  terminates  in  metastatic  pneumonia  or 
abscess,  discoloration  and  dismtegration  generally  commence  in  the 
middle  of  the  diseased  part ;  cavities  form,  filled  with  a  yellow  mass^ 
which  consists  of  debris  of  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  of  molecular 
decay  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  fibrin,  but  which  at  first  does  not 
contain  any  pus.  Upon  pouring  water  over  its  cut  sur&ce,  we  can  see 
the  vestiges  of  the  lung  floating  in  the  hollow.  The  disint^ration 
spreads  gradually  until  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  of  former  thickening, 
even  at  the  periphery  of  the  abscess.  When  situated  immediately  under 
the  pleura,  yellow  croupous  deposits  form  upon  the  latter,  which  cause 
the  pleural  smfitces  to  become  adherent,  and  beneath  it  lies  the  infeuo- 
tion,  "  forming  a  roimded-nodular  prominence  like  a  furuncle  "  {JRoki- 
tanaJcy), 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^We  shall  treat  separately  of  the  symp- 
toms of  haemorrhagic  infjBox^on  arising  from  diseased  heart,  and  of  those 
of  metastatic  inferction ;  since  the  appearance  of  the  two  forms  of  dis- 
ease, in  spite  of  their  anatomical  identity,  varies  in  many  respects  on 
accoimt  of  the  difference  in  the  diseases  which  cause  them. 

Ll  many  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  hsemorrhagic  in£Eut;tion 
sets  in  with  such  well-marked  and  unequivocal  symptoms,  that  its  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  with  perfect  certainty.  In  other  cases  the 
proof  is  difficult,  or  quite  impossible. 

Tlie  characteristic  symptoms,  from  which  we  can  infer  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  haemorrhagic  infieurctions  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
are,  a  sudden  dyspnoea,  which  may  threaten  suffocation,  and  a  cough 
with  a  peculiar  sputum  tinged  with  blood.  In  many  instances  there  are 
the  signs  of  a  circumscribed  condensation  of  the  lung,  which  are  not  un- 
frequently  followed  by  tiiose  of  pneumonia  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will 
produce  extreme  dyspnoea.  As  the  process  of  respiration  can  only  be 
carried  on  normally,  when  both  the  air  in  the  vesicles  and  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  are  properly  renewed,  the  arrest,  either  of  access  of  blood, 
or  of  entrance  of  air  into  part  of  the  lung,  the  obstruction,  either  of  a 
bronchus,  or  of  an  arterial  branch,  must  have  an  equal  and  extrcmeiv 
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dnbairassing  effect  upon  respiration.  The  sputa,  from  the  strong  admix- 
ture of  blood  which  they  contain,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  pneu- 
monic sputa,  but  they  are  less  tough  and  almost  always  darker ;  and, 
moreover,  the  expectoration  of  this  secretion  is  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  the  expectoration  of  pneumonia.  The  former  may 
persist  for  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight  Circumscribed  condensation  c^ 
the  pulmonary  tissue  can  only  be  detected  when  the  hsemorrhagic  in- 
fisuction  is  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  has  extended  to  the  surface 
of  the  hmg.  The  sound  upon  percussion  then  becomes  dull,  and  crepi- 
tation and  bronchial  sounds  are  audible  over  a  limited  region  of  the 
chest  Although  such  cases  occur,  they  are  rare.  The  diagnosis  may 
be  confirmed,a  few  days  after  the  attack  of  dyspnoea  and  bloody  expec- 
toration, by  the  development  of  extensive  pneumonic  infiltration,  or  of 
inflammatory  efiusions  into  the  pleural  sac,  as  we  find  that  hsemorrhagic 
in&rctions  often  produce  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  still  more  firequentiy  cause  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Besides  the  symptoms  hitherto  described,  and  which  are  aU  imme- 
diately  dependent  upon  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  there  are,  in  many  cases,  other  symptoms,  which  proceed 
from  the  thrombosis  of  the  right  heart,  and  hence  are  to  be  regarded 
as  indirect  tokens  of  hsemorrhagic  in£ux;tion.  These  are,  a  sudden 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  a  sudden  widening  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  and 
the  sudden  cessation  of  an  adventitious  murmur,  whidi  had  previously 
existed.  This  sudden  subsidence  of  a  loud,  morbid  sound  is  not  only 
a  most  striking  occurrence,  but  one  which  is  generally  very  significant 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  fiill  meaning  of  this  symptom  by  the 
work  of  OerJiardt  above  alluded  to ;  but  I  can  fully  confirm  both  the 
occurrence  of  the  sign  and  its  full  diagnostic  importance  from  my  own 
experience.  The  picture  of  a  haemoirhagic  infarction  becomes  very 
weU  marked,  when  the  latter  group  of  symptoms  coexists  with  those 
described  above.  But  emboli  may  break  off,  and  be  washed  away  from 
cardiac  thromboses  so  small,  that  they  produce  no  characteristic  phe- 
nomena ;  hence,  even  where  there  are  no  signs  of  cardiac  thrombosis, 
where  the  pulse  remains  regular,  and  where  the  cardiac  dulness  con- 
tinues imcluuiged,  we  may  still  confidentiy  diagnosticate  haemorrfaagio 
infiirction,  whenever  unequivocal  signs  of  disorder  of  the  circulation 
and  capllary  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  suddenly  arise  in  the  course  of 
disease  of  the  heart 

Finally,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  characteristic  expectoration  of 
the  blood  from  the  air-vesides  is  not  always  observed  in  hsemorrhagic 
in&rction,  and,  moreover,  that  violent  fits  of  dyspnoea  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes  in  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  infiuvtions, 
seated  deep  within  the  lung,  cause  no  physical  signs,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
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stand  why  ihe  disease,  which,  in  many  cases,  does  not  present  the  small* 
est  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  may  sometimes  elude  detection  and  even  8ii» 
pidon — as,  for  instance,  where  the  patient  is  already  extremely  short  of 
breath,  and  dropsical,  and  is  otherwise  wretchedly  ilL  In  the  dissectioo 
of  cases  of  diseased  heart,  therefore,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find 
hsemorrhagic  infarctions  as  '' accidental  discoveries"  where  their  exis^ 
ence  has  not  been  suspected. 

The  hquid  products  of  inflammation  or  of  ulceration  almost  always 
pass  into  the  circulation  with  the  emboli ;  and,  while  the  latter  give 
rise  to  metastatic  infarctions,  the  former  result  in  the  symptoms  of 
pysemia,  septicaemia,  intense  fever,  rigors,  purulent  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes,  and  the  like.*^  We  thus  see  why  most  patients  with 
metastatic  in&rction  of  the  lung  are  extremely  depressed,  why  Iheir 
sensorium  is  blunted  by  the  intensity  of  the  asthenic  fever,  and  why 
they  neither  complain  of  pain  in  the  side  or  breast,  nor  show  any  indi> 
nation  to  cough.  In  most  cases  there  are  neither  subjective  nor  objeo* 
tive  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  lung.  It  is  even  the  rule,  at  the  autopsy 
of  persons  who  have  died  of  pysemia  and  septicaemia  during  some  sup* 
purative  or  ulcerative  process,  to  find  metastatic  in£Eux;tion  in  the  lungs, 
which,  during  life,  was  quite  indistinguisliabla  These  latent  metastatic 
in&rctions  are  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  only  call  to  mind  the  symp- 
toms upon  which  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  based.  The  intense  dysp- 
noea, which  appears  in  cases  where  large  arterial  branches  in  the  lung 
are  obstructed,  does  not  exist  in  metastatic  infarction,  where  the  occlud- 
ed arteries  are  nearly  always  very  small.  Dyspnoea  of  slighter  decree 
is  not  noticed  by  the  patient  in  his  stupefied  condition.  In  like  manner 
the  characteristic  sputum  is  almost  always  absent,  as  generally  the 
patient  neither  coughs  nor  expectorates.  Finally,  not\vithstanding 
their  superficial  position,  metastatic  inflEirctions  scarcely  ever  occasion 
circumscribed  dulness  upon  percussion,  or  produce  bronchial  breathing 
in  the  afi*ected  region.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  tliat  patients  com- 
plain of  piercJng  pain  in  some  point  of  the  chest,  and  expectorate  thin, 
reddish-brown  sputa.  If^  besides,  a  friction-sound  be  audible  in  the 
region  of  the  pain,  and  if  the  original  malady  be  one  frequentiy  produc- 
tive of  metastatic  infarction  in  the  lung — as,  for  instance,  an  injury  of  the 
skull  afiecting  the  diplo6 — we  may  pronounce  our  diagnosis  with  con- 
fidence ;  but,  I  repeat,  that  cases  Hke  this  are  very  exceptional 

*  According;  to  recent  observations,  the  introduction  into  tlie  blood  not  only  of 
iecomposcd  liquids,  but  even  the  absorption  of  liquid  inflammatory  products  which 
are  not  decomposing,  gives  rise  to  violent  fever,  and  to  secondary  inflammatory  pro- 
cc8:*es  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  It  would  thus  seem  as  though  pyaemia,  which  has 
been  in  some  danger  of  disappearing  from  the  list  of  diseases,  may  maintain  its  plaon 
by  side  of  septicemia. 
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Tbeatmskt. — ^The  treatment  of  hasmorrhagio  in£urction  can  only 
be  a  treatment  of  symptoms.  When  the  affection  proceeds  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  we  must  beware  of  attributing  the  dyspnoea  to 
an  atrgravation  of  the  pulmonaxy  hypenemia.  We  are  aware  that  its 
real  or  chief  cause  is  anaemia  of  portions  of  the  lung.  An  injudicious 
venesection  might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  a  collapse  of  the  lung 
already  present,  and  of  hastening  a  fisktal  issue.  It  is  only  when  the 
obstruction  of  sundry  arterial  branches  in  the  lung,  has  given  rise  to 
collateral  hyperaemia,  and  to  collateral  oedema  of  the  rest  of  the  lung, 
and  when  the  dyspnoea  is  plainly  due  in  great  measure  to  this  cause, 
that  cautious  blood-letting,  either  by  cupping  or  venesection,  is  ever  ad- 
missible. As  a  general  rule,  until  the  pulse,  which  usually  is  feeble, 
grows  stronger,  and  until  tiie  skin,  which  usually  is  cool,  becomes 
wanner,  we  must  confine  our  treatment  to  stimulation  of  the  patient, 
and  to  the  application  of  sinapisms  and  warm  baths  to  the  extremities. 
The  expectoration  of  blood  is  rarely  so  abundant  as  to  call  for  exhibition 
of  the  haemostatic  remedies  recommended  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
inflammation  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  which  often  sets  in  at  a  later  period, 
may  demand  local  depletion,  the  application  of  cold  and  otiier  anti- 
phlogistic measures. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PULBCONABT    H^MOBBHAGB    WITH    ULCERATION    OF    THE    PABENCHT- 

ICA. — APOPLEXY   OF  THE  LUNG. 

EJnoLOGT. — In  this  form  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  the  tissues  are 
destroyed  by  extravasated  blood,  and  an  abnormal  cavity  is  established. 
OapiUary  haemorriiage  scarcely  ever  destroys  the  tissues  of  the  lung. 
It  is  only  erosion  or  laceration  of  the  larger  vessels,  especially  rupture 
of  the  arteries,  which  produces  destruction  of  this  kind.  In  rare  cases 
atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  pulmonary  artery  causes  its  aneuris- 
mal  dilatation  and  final  rupture ;  but,  more  commonly,  wounds,  oontu- 
sions,  or  concussions  of  the  thorax,  are  the  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — A  cavity  is  found  in  the  lung,  con- 
taining both  liquid  and  coagulated  blood,  and  surrounded  by  tatters  of 
the  lacerated  pulmonary  substance.  If  the  apoplexy  have  its  seat  on 
the  periphery,  the  pleura,  too,  is  often  torn,  and  blood  is  poiued  into  its 
saa  Such  haemorrhages  are  almost  always  fisital,  so  that  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  repair  of  an  apoplectic  centre. 

Symptoms. — ^Violent  and  rapidly-fatal  haemoptysis,  following  serious 
injury  of  the  thorax,  or,  in  other  cases,  suffocation  from  efiusion  of  blood 
into  the  bronchi,  faster  than  it  can  be  expectorated,  or  sudden  death 
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from  inlemal  haemorrhage,  may  be  the  symptoms  of  this  ezoeedingly  rare 
disease,  which,  being  absolutely  deadly,  is  susceptible  of  no  treotmeDt 


INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  properly  be  r^;arded  as  of  three  kinds : 

1.  Croupous  pneumonia^  in  which  the  air-cells  are  involved  in  a 
process  identical  with  that  which  attacks  the  muoous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  in  laryngeal  croup. 

2.  CcUarrhal  pneumonia^  a  process  intimately  related  io  that 
already  described  as  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  laryngitis,  produdi^  an 
augmented  secretion,  and  active  generation  of  young  cdls  (pus-cor- 
puscles), but  in  which  no  coagukMe  exudadon  is  formed.  In  both 
these  varieties  of  inflammation  the  inflammatory  products  are  thrown  oat 
upon  a  free  surface,  the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  suffering  no  f«gff^t'«^l 
disturbance  of  nutrition. 

3.  Interstitial  pneumonia^  which  is  an  inflammaticA  invcJving  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  As  in 
the  human  subject,  this  latter  form  is  always  a  chronic  disease ;  it  has 
been  also  called  chronic  pneumonia^  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
varieties,  wliose  course  is  usually  acute. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

CROUPOUS  PXEUMONIA. 

Etiology. — ^With  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  croupous  pneumonia, 
we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  flrst  seotioo 
concerning  croupous  inflammation,  and  of  its  distinctness  from  diphtbe* 
ria.  In  croupous  pneumonia,  also,  a  fibrinous,  rapidly-coagulable  exu- 
dation is  tlirown  out  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  air-vesicles,  involving 
their  epithelium,  and  including  the  ncwly-fonned  cells.  Here,  too,  the 
vesicular  walls  become  completely  restored  after  expulsion  of  the  exu- 
dation. 

Sometimes  pneumonia  occurs  under  the  influence  of  an  acute  dys- 
Grasia,  just  as  catarrh  (as  we  have  learned)  attacks  tlie  air-passages  in 
measles,  exanthematic  typhus,  etc.  This  form  of  pneumonia,  wliich  ao- 
companies  typhus  more  often  tlian  it  does  other  acute  infectious  dis- 
orders, may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  secondary  pneumonia^ 
bnom  the  other  varieties  which  arise  more  independently,  and  constitute 
a  separate  disease,  which  we  may  oall  primary  pneumonia.    It  U 
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wrong,  however,  to  regard  all  cases  of  this  disease,  which  supervene 
upon  some  chronic  malady,  as  belonging  to  the  secondary  form« 

The  liability  to  primary  croupous  pneumonia  exists  at  all  periods  of 
life,  down  to  extreme  old  age.  It  is  rare,  however,  among  infants  at  the 
breast,  and  in  the  first  years  of  childhood.  Males  are  attacked  more  fre- 
quently than  females ;  not,  however,  because  vigorous,  full-blooded  per- 
sons are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  disease.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  by 
no  means  exempt ;  but  feeble  and  broken-down  subjects,  convalescents 
from  grave  diseases,  individuab  who  aheady  have  repeatedly  suffered 
from  pneumonia,  are,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  the 
robust ;  and  pneumonia  often  complicates  diseases  which  have  already 
efiected  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  with  emaciation  and  consti- 
tutional exhaustion.  Veiy  many  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals,  sufferers 
from  inveterate  disease,  finally  succumb  to  intercurrent  pnemnonia. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  generally  unknown.  At  times  pneumonia 
becomes  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  while  croup,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, erysipdas,  and  other  acute  inflammatory  disorders  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  attacking  their  victims  without  any  obvious  provocative, 
rhis  prevalence  of  acute  inflammatory  disease  through  the  operation  of 
unknown  atmospheric  and  telluric  agencies  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
mflammatory  epidemic  influence.  We  particularly  observe  the  epi- 
demic occurrence  of  pneumonia  in  severe  and  protracted  winters  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  northeast  wind.  Sometimes,  however,  it  arises 
under  conditions  precisely  the  reverse.  The  statistical  statements  as  to 
the  greater  frequence  of  pneumonia  in  northerly  and  elevated  localities 
have,  of  late,  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy. 

Direct  irritants  acting  upon  the  lungs,  the  inhalation  of  very  cold  or 
very  hot  air,  foreign  bodies,  which  have  entered  the  air-passages  and 
stopped  up  a  bronchus,  firactures  of  the  ribs,  wounds  of  the  thorax,  may 
be  counted  as  among  the  exciting  causes,  although  scarcely  any  of  these 
conditions  are  found  to  exist  in  one  case  of  pneumonia  out  of  fifty.  Nor 
18  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease  often  found  to  attack  the  parts 
about  a  morbid  growth  or  around  a  luemorrhagic  infarction. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  indi* 
vidual  instances  whether  the  attack  has  been  preceded  by  an  exposure 
to  cold  more  severe  than  that  to  which  the  patient  lias  repeatedly 
exposed  himself  with  impunity.  Opinions,  therefore,  are  divided  as 
to  the  effect  of  cold  in  producing  pneumonia.' 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Croupous  pneumonia  almost  always 
attacks  a  somewhat  extensive  portion  of  the  lung,  commencing  usually 
at  the  root,  and  spreading  thence  to  the  lower  and  afterward  to  the 
upper  lohes.  Sometimes  an  entire  limg  is  inflamed,  or  the  process  may 
extend  into  tlie  other  lung,  producing  a  double  pneumonia.     It  is 
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from  inlemal  hcemorrhage,  may  be  the  symptoms  of  this  ezoeediDg^  rare 
disease,  which,  being  absolutely  deadly,  is  susceptible  of  no  treatment 


INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  properly  be  regarded  as  of  three  kinds : 

1.  Croupous  pneumonia y  in  which  the  airK^eDs  are  involved  in  a 
process  identical  with  that  which  attacks  the  muoous  membrane  of  the 
laiynx  in  laryngeal  croup. 

2.  Catarrhal  pneumonia^  a  process  intimately  related  io  thai 
already  described  as  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  laryngitis,  produdi^  an 
augmented  secretion,  and  active  generation  of  young  cells  (pusHX)r- 
puscles),  but  in  which  no  coagidabU  exudation  is  formed.  In  both 
these  varieties  of  inflammation  the  inflammatory  products  are  thrown  oat 
upon  a  free  surfieu^  the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  suffering  no  essential 
disturbance  of  nutrition. 

3.  Interstitial  pneumonia^  which  is  an  inflammaticA  involving  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  As  in 
the  human  subject,  this  latter  form  is  always  a  chronic  disease ;  it  has 
been  also  called  chronic  pneumonia^  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
varieties,  whose  course  is  usually  acute. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

CROUPOUS  PNEUMONIA. 

Etiology. — ^With  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  croupous  pnemnoma, 
we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  flrst  sectioo 
concerning  croupous  inflammation,  and  of  its  distinctness  from  diphthe- 
ria. In  croupous  pneumonia,  also,  a  fibrinous,  rapidly-coogulable  exu- 
dation is  thrown  out  upon  the  free  surfjEice  of  the  air-vesicles,  involving 
their  epithelium,  and  including  the  newly-fonned  cells.  Here,  too,  the 
vesicular  walls  become  completely  restored  after  expulsion  of  the  exu- 
dation. 

Sometimes  pneumonia  occurs  under  the  influence  of  an  acute  dys- 
crasia,  just  as  catarrh  (as  we  have  learned)  attacks  the  air-passages  in 
measles,  exanthematic  typhus,  etc  This  form  of  pneumonia,  which  ao- 
companies  typhus  more  often  than  it  does  other  acute  infectious  di» 
orders,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  secondary  pneumonia^ 
trom  the  other  ^'arieties  which  arise  more  independently,  and  constitute 
a  separate  disease,  which  we  may  '5all  primary  pneumonia.    It  w 
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wrong,  however,  to  regard  all  cases  of  this  disease,  which  supervene 
upon  some  chronic  malady,  as  belonging  to  the  secondary  form. 

The  liability  to  primary  croupous  pneumonia  exists  at  all  periods  of 
life,  down  to  extreme  old  age.  It  is  rare,  however,  among  infismts  at  the 
breast,  and  in  the  first  years  of  childhood.  Males  are  attacked  more  fre- 
quently than  females ;  not,  however,  because  vigorous,  full-blooded  per- 
sons are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  disease.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  by 
no  means  exempt ;  but  feeble  and  broken-down  subjects,  convalescents 
from  grave  diseases,  individuab  who  ah-eady  have  repeatedly  suffered 
from  pneumonia,  are,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  the 
robust ;  and  pneumonia  often  complicates  diseases  which  have  already 
effected  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  with  emaciation  and  consti- 
tutional exhaustion.  Yeiy  many  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals,  sufferers 
from  inveterate  disease,  finally  succumb  to  intercurrent  pneumonia. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  generally  unknown.  At  times  pneumonia 
becomes  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  while  croup,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, erysipdas,  and  other  acute  inflammatory  disorders  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  attacking  their  victims  without  any  obvious  provocative, 
rhis  prevalence  of  acute  inflammatory  disease  through  the  operation  of 
unknown  atmospheric  and  telluric  agencies  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
mflammatory  epidemic  influence.  We  particularly  observe  the  epi- 
demic occurrence  of  pneumonia  in  severe  and  protracted  winters  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  northeast  wind.  Sometimes,  however,  it  arises 
under  conditions  precisely  the  reverse.  The  statistical  statements  as  to 
the  greater  frequence  of  pneumonia  in  northerly  and  elevated  localities 
have,  of  late,  been  regarded  as  imtrustworthy. 

Direct  irritants  acting  upon  the  lungs,  the  inhalation  of  very  cold  or 
very  hot  air,  foreign  bodies,  which  have  entered  the  air-passages  and 
stopped  up  a  bronchus,  fractures  of  the  ribs,  wounds  of  the  thorax,  may 
be  counted  as  among  the  exciting  causes,  although  scarcely  any  of  these 
conditions  are  found  to  exist  in  one  case  of  pneumonia  out  of  fifty.  Nor 
18  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease  often  found  to  attack  the  parts 
about  a  morbid  growth  or  around  a  hsemorrhagic  infarction. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  indi« 
vidual  instances  whether  the  attack  has  been  preceded  by  an  exposure 
to  cold  more  severe  than  that  to  which  the  patient  has  repeatedly 
exposed  himself  with  impimity.  Opinions,  therefore,  are  divided  as 
to  the  effect  of  cold  in  producing  pnemnonia.' 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — Croupous  pneumonia  almost  always 
attacks  a  somewhat  extensive  portion  of  the  lung,  commencing  usually 
at  the  root,  and  spreading  thence  to  the  lower  and  afterward  to  the 
upper  lobes.  Sometimes  an  entire  limg  is  inflamed,  or  the  process  may 
extend  into  tlie  other  lung,  producing  a  double  pneumonia.     It  is 
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curious  that  in  old  persons  and  in  cachectic  individuals  the  mode  of  exten- 
sion is  usually  different,  as  here  the  upper  lobes  are  generally  the  first 
to  be  attacked,  the  lower  not  becoming  involved  until  a  later  period  of 
the  disease.  We  distinguish  three  anatomical  stages  in  pneumonia: 
1st,  the  stage  of  engorgement  with  blood  {enffotiement) ;  2d,  the  stage 
of  hepatization ;  dd,  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration. 

In  the  first  stage  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  dark  red,  often  red- 
dish brown.  It  is  heavier  and  firmer,  has  lost  its  elasticity,  and  pits  upon 
pressure.  Upon  section,  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  does  not 
crackle  much,  and  a  brownish  or  reddish  liquid,  of  a  strikingly  viscid 
and  tenacious  nature,  bathes  the  surSaoe  of  the  cut 

In  the  second  stage,  the  air  has  disappeared  from  the  air-vesides, 
and  the  latter  are  filled  by  small,  firm  plugs  of  coagulated  fibrin,*  to 
which  an  admixture  of  blood  imparts  a  reddish  color.  A  similar  exuda- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  extremities  of  the  bronchi.  The  lung  baa 
now  become  remarkably  heavy,  sinks  in  water,  does  not  crackle,  is  firm 
to  the  touch,  but  is  very  tender  and  friable.  The  appearance  of  its  cut 
surface  is  granulated,  especially  w^hen  viewed  by  oblique  light,  and  this 
is  most  distinct  where  the  air-vesicles  are  large;  less  so  in  children, 
where  they  are  smalL  The  granules  (which  are  merely  the  fibrinous 
plugs  so  often  mentioned)  can  no  longer  be  extracted  firom  the  lung  by 
scraping  ^vith  the  scalpel,  but  adhere  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  air-cells. 
The  granulated  aspect  of  the  cut-surface,  the  rigidity,  the  friability,  the 
redness  of  the  condensed  lung,  impart  to  it  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  liver,  and  thus  the  generally-adopted  name  of  red  hepatization  has 
arisen.^  Sometimes,  omng  to  spots  of  lighter  color,  and  to  deposits  here 
and  there  of  the  black  pigment  which  is  secreted  in  the  lung,  together 
with  the  whiteness  of  the  interior  of  the  bisected  bronchi  and  vessels, 
the  section,  instead  of  a  uniform  red,  presents  a  variegated,  "  marbled,** 
granite-like  appearance.  Afterward  the  redness  fiides  more  and  more, 
either  from  cessation  of  the  hyperaemia,  or  from  disintegration  of  the 
haematin.  Tlie  lung  assumes  a  gray  or  yellowish  appearance,  while  the 
texture  continues  in  other  respects  the  same,  the  pulmonary  substance 
remaining  rigid  and  granular  (yeUoio  hepatization).  Besides  the  amor 
phous  fibrin  which  fills  the  air-vesicles,  the  microscope  reveals  a  very 
active  formation  of  new  cells,  which  probably  spring  from  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  vesicular  walls.  Should  resolution  set  in,  in  the  stage  of 
hepatization,  the  fibrin  and  the  young  cells  entangled  in  it  undergo  fetty 
metamorphosis  and  disintegration.  An  albuminous  scrum  transudes 
from  the  walls  of  the  vesicles;  their  contents  become  liquefied,  con- 
verted into  an  emulsion,  and  finally  are  eliminated,  partially  by  absorp- 
tion, partially  by  expectoration.  Tliere  is  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
above  when  the  pneumonic  exudation  is  less  fibrinous  and  less  ooagv 
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iable.  The  hepatized  portion  then  is  softer,  its  cut  is  smoother,  and 
without  distinct  granulation.  This  is  most  common  in  the  secondaiy 
pneumonia  of  typhus,  and  in  that  of  old  persons.  When  the  pneu- 
monia passes  into  the  third  stage,  that  of  purulent  inJUtration^  cell-for- 
mation assumes  prominence,  while  the  fibrin  undergoes  disintegration 
as  in  other  cases.  The  granulated  appearance  is  lost^  the  cut-sur&ce  is 
of  a  pale  gray,  or  grayish  yellow.  A  reddish-gray  matter  bathes  its 
sur&ce,  and  may  be  expressed  in  large  quantities.  The  tissues  are  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  and  are  easily  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The 
minuter  structure  of  the  lung,  however,  is  imaltered ;  the  pulmonary 
tissue  itself  is  still  intact  Here,  too,  therefore,  complete  recovery  may 
take  place.  The  purulent  contents  may  be  ejected  in  part,  and  in  part 
may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  become  absorbed. 
The  rarer  sequelse  of  pneumonia  are . 

1.  JFbrmcUion  of  abscess.  The  purely  croupous  form  of  inflamma- 
tion with  which  we  have  here  to  do  essentially  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
destruction  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  When  abscesses  form,  the  process 
has  more  of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  lung  be- 
comes infiltrated,  and  sloughs  from  the  pressure  of  the  fibrinous  infiltra.- 
tion.  In  this  way  small  cavities,  filled  with  pus  and  debris  of  the  pul- 
monary substance,  form  in  the  lung,  which  itself  is  infiltrated  with  pus. 
Sometimes  they  are  solitary  and  sometimes  they  exist  in  great  number. 
Tliese  collections  of  pus  may  increase  in  size  from  continual  melting 
down  of  the  tissues ;  several  of  them  may  coalesce,  so  that  finally  a 
huge  abscess  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  lung.  These  abscesses 
either  end  &taUy  through  ulcerous  phthisis,  or  else,  in  rarer  instances, 
they  open  into  the  pleural  sac.  In  other  cases,  a  reactive  interstitial 
pneumonia  is  set  up  in  the  parts  adjacent,  by  which  the  abscess  is  in- 
capsulated  in  a  firm  cicatricial  tissue,  its  inner  wall  becoming  smooth. 
Should  a  communication  with  the  bronchi  remain,  its  contents  are  evacu- 
ated from  time  to  time,  but  are  replaced  by  fresh  matter  generated  by 
the  interior  sur&ce.  Should  the  ca\nty  be  closed,  the  pus  may  become 
thickened,  and  be  converted  into  a  cheesy  jjaste,  or,  after  disappearance 
of  the  oiganic  substance,  may  change  into  a  mortar-like  or  chalky  con- 
cretion, which  lies  imbedded  in  an  indurated  firm  scar. 

2.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  a  still  rarer  sequel  to  pneumonia.  It  ap- 
pears only  to  occur  when  the  supply  of  blood  has  been  completely  cut  off 
from  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  by  the  formation  of  large  coagula  in 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  more  especially  when  they  form  in  the  bron- 
chial arteries,  by  whose  means  nutrition  of  the  lung  is  carried  on.  The  lung 
may  become  gangrenous  even  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization.  The  exu- 
dation then  changes  into  a  grayish  ichorous  liquid,  and  the  pulmonary 
tissue  breaks  down  into  a  blackish  pulp.     (See  Chapter  XIL) 
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3.  The  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  cheesy  if^iUraiiafi  (or, 
as  it  is  still  too  often  called,  tubercidous  infiltration)  is  more  ootmmoD. 
I^  in  the  second  or  third  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  fibrinous  effb- 
non  and  the  cells  which  fill  the  vesicles  take  on  fisitty  d^eneration,  the 
supply  of  serum  effused  by  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  prove  insufficient, 
the  fittt J  masses  begin  to  dry  up  before  their  lique&ction  is  completed, 
and  are  converted  into  a  more  or  less  firm,  yellow,  cheesy  substanoe. 
Hereafter  we  shall  again  refer  to  the  subsequent  changes  occuning  in 
this  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  and  shall  express  ourselves  upon 
the  inexpedience  of  permitting  the  imputation  to  arise  of  a  sort  of  iden- 
tity of  the  products  of  the  latter  process  with  those  of  tubercular  granu- 
lation, by  applying  a  similar  title  to  both.' 

4.  Cirrhosis  of  the  lung^  or  induration^  is  finally  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  rare  termination  of  tedious  pneimionia.  This  sequel  is  due  to  par- 
ticipation of  the  vesicular  walls  and  the  interstitial  tissue  in  the  process, 
when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing.  Of  this  we  shall  treat  more  in 
detail  in  Chapter  XL 

That  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  inflammation 
is  the  seat  of  intense  hypcncmia,  as  before  stated ;  in  fiict,  pulmonary 
oedema  is,  in  many  cases,  the  actual  cause  of  death.  Wherever  the  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung  the  pleura  also  becomes 
implicated,  showing  minute  arborescent  injection  and  ecchymosis.  It  is 
then  clouded  and  opaque,  flabby,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin. 
Generally,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from  which  the  outflow  of  blood 
has  been  impeded  by  the  stasis  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  is  over- 
flowing with  blood ;  the  left  heart,  its  supply  being  abnormally  dimin- 
ished, is  less  full  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  stagnation  of 
blood  exists  in  the  jugular  veins,  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
liver  and  kidney.  The  condition  of  the  blood  is  exceedingly  striking. 
The  major  part  of  that  which  is  in  the  great  vessels  is  not  Hquid,  but 
IS  coagulated  into  firm  yellow  masses.  Lumps  of  curdled  fibrin  exist  in 
the  heart,  where  they  are  firmly  entangled  amid  the  trabeculae  and  under 
the  valves ;  and  long,  firm,  tougli,  polypous  coagula  may  be  drawn  out 
of  all  the  arteries. 

SYMnoMS  AND  CouKSE. — Wc  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  secondary 
pneumonia  in  treating  of  typhus,  etc.,  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a 
picture  of  this  disorder  without  making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  symp- 
toms of  tiie  disease  upon  which  it  depends. 

The  commencement  of  primary  pneumonia,  in  almost  all  cases,  is 
announced  by  a  rigor  which  may  last  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  for  sev- 
eral hours,  before  gi\'ing  place  to  a  sensation  of  heat  As  is  well 
known,  the  cold  is  a  mere  subjective  symptom,  and  the  temperature  is 
appreciably  elevated,  even  during  the  algid  stage. 
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This  rigor  is  important  both  in  a  diagnostic  and  iii  a  prognostic 
point  of  view.  In  no  other  afifectionSy  excepting  intermittent  fever 
and  septicaomia,  do  we  encounter  chills  of  equal  violence;  and  in  the 
latter  disorders  the  paroxysms  are  repeated,  while  the  rigor  which 
ushers  in  pneumonia  is  almost  always  the  only  one  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  illness.  It  is  &om  this  chill  that  we  calculate,  in 
counting  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  children,  convulsions  ofteu 
occur  instead  of  a  chilL 

The  elevation  of  temperature,  which  rises  to  103°  or  105°  Fahren- 
heit (rarely  higher),  even  on  the  first  day,  is  accompanied  by  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse,  and  by  increase  of  thirst  The  countenance  is  red ; 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  of  a  distressing 
soreness  of  the  limbs.  There  is  great  prostration  and  muscular  debility. 
The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  appetite  entirely  gone ;  occasionally  there 
is  vomiting.  As  these  symptoms  often  precede  the  local  manifestations 
by  one  and  even  two  days,  they  used  formerly  to  be  attributed  by  many 
to  the  accumulation  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  (hyperinosb).  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  a  critical  significance  to  pneimionia  (Dietl)^ 
and  to  declare  that  the  disorder  only  disappeared  after  the  elimination 
of  the  superfluous  fibrin  from  the  blood.  AU  these  symptoms,  however, 
appertain  to  the  fever,  and  are  more  or  less  pronounced  in  all  febrile 
diseases,  whether  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity,  or  whether  its  quantity  remain  unchanged.  We  need  not 
demonstrate  more  fully,  that  every  fever,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  trans- 
formation and  consumption  of  the  tissues,  must  thereby  alter  the  com* 
position  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  products  of  the  interchange  of  ma- 
terials are  mingled  with  the  blood  in  greater  quantity.  This  febrile 
crasis  and  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  blood  sufficiently  account  for 
the  perversions  of  nutrition  and  function,  wliich  take  place  in  febrile 
affections — constitutional  disturbance  of  fever. 

Although  fever  and  derangement  of  the  general  health  arc  of  earlier 
occurrence  than  the  symptoms  of  nutritive  derangement  which  the  lung 
has  suffered,  yet  we  may  often  observe  the  same  thing  in  febrile  catarrhs 
and  other  inflammatory  fevers.  We  may  assume  in  such  cases  that  the 
inflammatory  disturbances  of  nutrition  commence  quite  as  soon,  at  least, 
as  the  fever,  but  that  for  a  while  they  do  not  betray  themselves  by 
causing  pain,  cough,  or  dyspnoea,  but  remain  latent  In  other  instances, 
symptoms  of  functional  disturbance  appear  in  the  lung  either  simulta- 
neously with  the  chill  or  immediately  afterward. 

The  first  of  these  is  shortness  of  breath,  a  constant  accompaniment 
of  pneumonia.  Assuming  the  normal  rati.*  of  breathing  of  adults  to  be 
twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  breaths  a  minute,  we  see  it  augmented  in 
pneumonia  to  forty  and  even  fifty  breaths,  and  find  it  to  attain  a  still 
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greater  frequence  in  children.  The  length  of  each  respiratioii  is  piopctt^ 
tionately  short,  the  breathing  is  superficial,  a  firesh  inspiration  is  required 
during  the  enunciation  of  even  a  short  sentence,  speech  is  interrupted. 
As  the  act  of  inspiration  is  executed  rapidly,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  caution  and  anxiety,  the  levatores  ake  nasi  are  contracted  with  every 
breath,  and  the  alae  nasi  dilated,  causing  the  nostrils  to  "  work."  The 
shortness  of  breath  is  due,  1st,  to  the  slowness  with  which  blood  is 
renovated  in  the  inflamed  part  of  the  lung ;  2d,  to  the  diminution  of 
breathing'^urfaoe,  by  exudation  into  the  air-vesides  and  consequent  ex- 
clusion of  air ;  3d,  to  collateral  oedema  in  the  uninflamed  part  of  the 
lung,  which  causes  swelling  of  the  vesicular  walls  and  decrease  in  their 
capacity ;  4th,  to  the  pain  which  a  deep  breath  causes  to  the  patient, 
who  tlierefore  does  not  breathe  deeply ;  5th,  and  above  all  else,  to  the 
increased  need  of  air,  since,  in  the  augmented  combustion  and  accelerated 
destructive  assimilation  which  goes  on  during  fever,  more  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed and  more  carbonic  acid  is  given  out  in  the  organism.  We  shall 
presentiy  see  that,  with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  the  dyspnoea  ceases 
almost  completely,  although  all  the  obstacles  to  respiration  still  continue. 

Pain  is  so  constant  a  S3rmptom  in  pneumonia  as  to  be  absent  in  but 
few  instances.  In  most  cases,  but  not  in  all,  tiie  patients  assign  the  seat 
of  the  pain  to  the  point  at  which  the  inflamed  lung  comes  in  contact 
with  the  thorax.  In  other  cases  it  is  felt  at  more  remote  points,  and 
even  on  the  other  side.  It  is,  therefore,  a  doubtful  matter,  at  least, 
whether  the  pneumonic  "  stitch  "  is  solely  due  to  participation  of  the 
pleura  in  the  inflammation.  Every  deep  inspiration,  and  especially 
every  forcible  expiration,  such  as  accompanies  coughing  or  sneezing, 
aggravates  the  suflcring,  as  do  also  pressure  upon  the  thorax  and  move- 
ment of  the  intercostal  muscles.  The  character  of  the  pain  is  usually 
described  by  the  patient  as  piercing  or  stabbing.  Its  intensity  varies. 
It  rarely  continues  in  all  its  violence  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  burdensome  8}Tnptoms  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  afterward  diminishes  or  completely  ceases.  It  is  apt  to  be  of  an 
exceedingly  transitory  character,  or  even  to  bo  altogether  wanting  in 
the  pneumonia  of  old  persons  and  very  feeble  subjects,  particularly  if  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation  be  the  apex  of  the  lung  or  one  of  the  upper 
lobes.     It  is  of  importance  to  be  aware  of  these  facts. 

Cough  very  soon  associates  itself  with  the  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  pain 
in  the  side.  It  is  hardly  ever  absent,  excepting  in  the  cases  above 
alluded  to,  the  pneumonia  of  old  men,  etc.  It  is  at  first  short,  ringing, 
and  harsh.  The  patients  endeavor  to  repress  it ;  they  dread  to  cough, 
make  painful  distortions  of  the  countenance  while  so  doing,  so  that 
observation  of  the  manner  of  a  child,  while  coughing,  furnishes  groimd 
for  a  distinction   between  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.     In  almost  all 
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^    *x    peculiar  sputum,  pathognomonic  of  the  malady,  begins  lo  be 
.  ^^^  at  an  earlj  period.     This  sputum  corresponds  essentially  to  tbc 
.  ^^    adhemve  fluid  which,  as  vee  hare  seen,  appears  in  the  air-cells 
^^S  tira  period  of  engorgement.     Like  that  liquid,  it  almost  always 
^**iofl  Uood,  as  pneumoitio  exudation  is  ahnost  always  attended  by 
'  ^Mre  of  capillaries  and  extravasatioa  of  their  contents.     The  pneu- 
^^ia  of  old  people  alone  fonns  an  exception  to  this  rule.    In  these, 
exudation  is  often  a  non-luemorrha^  one,  and  the  hepatization  is 
■*    red,  but  yellow,  immediately  upon  its  establishment     At  the  oom- 
'  ^txcement  of  the  attack,  the  pneumonic  sputa  are  so  tough  and  adhesive 
'  *'^t  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them  from  the  mouth,  and  they  are  usually 
'  ^^ped  away  with  a  doth.    They  cling  so  firmly  to  the  receptacle,  that 
M«  latter  can  often  be  inverted  without  spilling  its  contents,     Tho 
^  *1ood  which  they  contain  is  more  intimately  mixed  than  it  ever  is  with 
vsrantdiial  mucu&     Their  color,  whidi  always  corresponds  to  the  amount 
*>f  blood  commingled,  va&y  be  light  red,  rasly,  brick-red,  or  reddish 
bnmu.     Microsoopic  examination  usually  shows  great  numbers  of  intact 
-  -~blDod<x)rpuscles,  easily  recognizable  by  their  form  and  color,  beades  a 
-  amall  number  of  young  cells,  and  sometimes  a  few  pigment  cells  from 
die  pulmonary  vesicles.     Chemical  examination  shows  the  existence  of 
^  rib""*-",  which  coagulates  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid;  and  of 
muci",  which  coagulates  upon  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  forms  a 
cloud  of  mucus  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  diluted  sputa.    The  fibrinous 
plugs  &om  the  vesicles  are  not  expelled ;  but,  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
.     pneumonia  into  its  second  stage,  small,  apparently  structureless,  lumps 
ue  found  in  the  expectoration,  which  are  susceptible  of  being  disentan- 
gled, and  by  the  employment  of  a  low  magnifying  power  may  be  recog^ 
oizcd  as  repeatedly  bifurcated  and  ramifying  coagula.     These  are  fibrin- 
ous casts  of  the  minuter  bronclu. 

While,  as  a  rule,  all  these  symptoms  of  pneumonia  mature  imtil  the 
second  day  of  the  disease,  when  physical  examination  of  the  chest  leaves 
no  fiuther  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  the  fever  and  constltudcmal  symptoms 
continue  to  increase. 

According  to  the  carefiil  researches  of  Thomae,  of  Leipsic,  the  fever 
IS  never  a  continued  fever,  but  is  remittent  or  subremittent,  that  is  to 
say,  the  daily  fluctuation  in  its  exacerbations  and  remissions  may  be 
conaideiable,  amounting  to  0.75°  F.  to  1.80°  F.,  or  else  they  may  be 
slight,  not  exceeding  0.4  F,  to  0.5  F.  The  temperature  is  at  its  lowest 
during  the  early  morning  hours,  the  exacerbation  usually  begixming  in 
tbe  course  of  the  fin^noon,  attaining  its  height  usually  in  the  afternoon, 
when,  in  bad  cases,  it  may  rise  as  high  as  105.8°  to  107.7°  F.  In 
most  cases,  a  day  or  two  before  the  occurrence  of  the  oisia,  the  remis- 
On  the  other  hand,  immediately  before  the  fever  sub- 
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BideSy  the  temperaturo  sometimes  reaches  a  height  greater  than  any  pre- 
viouslj  attained. 

The  pulse,  whose  frequence  in  a  pneumonia  of  average  aeverity 
usually  ranges  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  beats  a  minute, 
may  in  severe  cases,  where  the  temperature  is  very  high,  attain  a  fre- 
quence of  a  himdred  and  thirty,  or  a  himdred  and  fifty  or  more.  While, 
at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  it  usually  is  large  and  full,  as  the  malady 
progresses,  it  often  becomes  small  and  soft  In  some  cases,  this  is  due 
to  depra^on  of  the  heart's  action,  by  the  high  temperature  (whioii 
always  tends  to  produce  asthenia),  so  that  its  feeble  strokes  soarody 
overcome  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  aorta  to  the  outflow  of  the 
blood.  Under  these  drcumstanoes  (upon  the  principle  that  the  eflbot 
is  in  proportion  to  the  power,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  resist' 
ance),  but  little  blood  is  expelled  from  the  heart,  causing  a  feeble  pube- 
wave,  and  a  small  pulse.  In  other,  and  probably  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  not  the  weakness  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  but  the  lade  of 
blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  causes  a  deficit  in  the  supply  of  the 
aortic  system,  and  renders  the  pulse  small  and  soft.  The  left  ventride 
is  imperfectly  filled,  because  afflux  of  blood  to  it  is  obstructed.  In  an 
extensive  pneumonia,  an  obstade  to  the  circulation  arises  (partly  from 
the  inflammatory  stasis,  partly  owing  to  pressure  of  the  exudation  upon 
the  capillaries),  wliich  cannot  be  fully  compensated  for  by  acceleration 
of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  uninflamed  portion  of  the  lung.  The 
consequence  is,  that  too  little  blood  enters  the  left  heart,  while  the  ligbi 
heart  and  the  veins  of  the  aortic  S3rstem  are  overloaded.  (Upon  cutting 
into  a  piece  of  hepatized  lung,  but  little  blood  flows  from  it  The 
redness  in  the  beginning  of  hepatization  depends  upon  extravasation. 
The  lack  of  blood  of  the  inflamed  part  is  most  conspicuous  in  yellow 
and  gray  hepatization,  and  in  purulent  infiltration.) 

The  blueness  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  which  is  observed  in  severe 
pneumonia,  is  also  dependent  upon  the  disturbance  of  the  p>4lmonary 
drculation,  and  upon  impediment  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle,  and  from  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulation ;  but  we  have  no 
acceptable  explanation  of  the  reddening  of  the  cheek,  which  often 
occurs  at  the  side  upon  which  the  pneumonia  exists.  In  many  in- 
stances a  herpetic  eruption  develops  upon  the  second  or  third  day  upon 
the  hps,  more  rarely  upon  the  nose,  cheeks,  or  eyelids;  and  from  the 
frequence  of  herpes  during  pneumonia,  and  its  great  rarity  in  abdominal 
typhus,  and  other  diseases,  the  appearance  of  vesicles  filled  with  a  cleai 
liquid  may  be  of  diagnostic  value  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  headache,  by  which  the  invasion  of  pneumonia  is  accompanied, 
ubually  continues  throughout  the  attack.  It  is  generally  combined  with 
sleeplessness,  or  the  sleep  is  tjoubled  by  dreams ;  and,  if  the  patient  be 
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at  an  of  an  irritable  temperament,  there  is  apt  to  be  alight  delirium. 
These  symptoms  are  mainly  due  to  the  fever,  and  cease  as  soon  as  the 
fever  subsides.  We  must  beware  of  inferring  the  existenoe  of  grave 
cerebral  disease  £rom  the  presence  of  these  signs  alone. 

Ehren  where  there  is  no  complicating  gastric  disorder,  the  appetite 
Dsoally  IS  lost,  the  tongue  is  lightly  coated  with  white,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  dryness,  the  thirst  is  considerably  augmented,  and  the 
bCooIs  are  dry  and  constipated.  These  symptoms  are  also  the  result  of 
fever,  and  occur  in  almost  every  other  febrile  complaint  The  loss  of 
i^qpetite  is  the  most  difficult  to  account  for.  One  would  suppose,  a 
priorty  that  the  augmented  destructive  assimilation  which  takes  place 
during  fever,  by  means  of  which  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  is 
maintained,  would  occasion  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
system  for  a  compensating  supply  of  nourishment  to  replace  the  waste, 
and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  no  such  want  is  usually 
felt  by  the  pati^it  The  coated  tongue,  its  tendency  to  dryness,  as  well 
as  the  aggravated  thirst  (see  catarrh  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane), 
and  the  dryness  of  the  stools,  are  satisfiictorily  accoimted  for  by  the  in- 
creased evaporation  of  liquid  from  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  which 
tihe  tissues  become  dryer  and  their  secretion  is  diminished. 

Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  liver  not  unfinequently 
leads  to  a  perceptible  enlargement  of  that  organ.  Perhaps,  in  some 
uBses,  the  slight  jaundice  which  occurs  during  pneumonia  is  dependent 
upon  this  obstructk>n  of  cbrculataon  in  the  liver,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
icterus  which  appears,  from  the  same  cause,  with  tolerable  frequence  in 
disease  of  the  heart  As  the  hepatic  veins  are  intertwined  with  the 
bHiaiy  ducts,  distention  of  the  former  may  result  in  compression  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  cause  retention  and  absorption  of  bile.  However,  this 
theory  of  the  origin  of  icterus  is  only  to  be  admitted  when  the  liver  is 
greatly  swelled  and  the  patient  is  extremely  cyanotic.  Far  more  fre- 
quently, the  symptoms  of  jaundice  during  pneumonia  depend  upon  a 
catanh  of  the  duodenum  and  of  the  biliary  ducts,  or  else  it  arises  from 
^  dissolution  "  of  the  blood — ^that  is  to  say,  a  disintegration  of  the  ))lood- 
cosrpuscles,  by  which  free  coloring^matter  of  the  blood  is  converted  into 
biliary  coloring-matter  outside  of  the  liver. 

The  pneumonic  process  and  the  fever  which  attends  it  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  constitution  of  the  urine.    While  the  fever 
lasts  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine  is  reduced  by  the  insensible 
perspiration.    The  urine  is  scaniy  and  concentrated,  its  color  is  some 
what  dark,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  high. 

Among  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  urea  is  considerably 
increased  in  quantity.  As  is  well  known,  the  ultimate  products  of  de- 
structive assimilation  of  nitrogenous  tissues  are  eliminated  under  the  form 
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of  urea  and  uric  add.  The  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  febrile  disease  depends  upon  an  obnormal  generation  of  heat  from  a_ 
morbidly-active  combustion  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissues,  in  wl 
of  couree,  the  tutrogenous  elements  pardeipat&  A  short  fever  redi 
the  weight  of  the  patient  lar  more  thsm  docs  a  fast,  without  fever, 
much  longer  duration.  But  the  patient  not  only  grows  thin  because 
his  &t  is  consumed  in  overheating  his  body,  but  the  muscles  uudoi^  a 
maiked  atrophy,  and  a  oonsiderabie  period  of  time  elapses  crc  a  ctMr 
valescent  from  fever  regaioe  his  former  strength,  and  ere  bis  muscles  are 
restored  to  their  original  volume.  The  increased  destructive  assimila- 
tion of  tlie  nilrogejious  constituents  of  the  body  during  fever  is  also 
stisceptible  of  direct  proof,  by  the  absolute  or  relative  augmentation  in 
the  productiou  of  urea.  Patienis  suffering  Irom  pneumonia,  with  violent 
fever,  even  though  their  diet  be  absolutely  non-nitrogenous,  eliminate 
quite  OS  mucii  urea  in  their  urioe,  if  not  more,  than  a  healthy  peraon 
does  whose  food  consisti)  almost  entirely  of  meat  and  eggs.  I  have 
known  pneumonia  patients  to  e^ccretc  forty  grammes  of  urea  within 
twenty-four  hours,  while  one  of  my  pupils,  who  wus  in  good  health, 
aud  whose  diet  was  precisely  that  of  the  sick  tnan,  passed  but  £x>m 
thirteen  to  fifteen  grammes  in  the  same  time.  The  urine  very  com- 
monly L)ecomes  turbid  upon  cooling,  from  precipitation  of  its  urates ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  rather  to  the  reduced 
proportion  of  water  in  tlie  urine,  which  tliua  becomes  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  urates  in  solution  at  a  low  temperature,  than  to  an  eccessiye 
formation  of  the  salts  tbcmselves.  By  gently  wurmiug  the  urine  the 
urates  can  always  be  redlssolved,  and  the  cloudiness  of  the  urine  be 
dissipated. 

Wliile  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  the  amount  of 
inorganic  salts  wliich  it  contains,  esj>edally  its  alkaline  chloridea,  is 
diminished,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease  they  may  disappear  com- 
pletely. If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
some  of  the  urine,  previously  acidulated,  the  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
eilver,  EG  distinct  in  healthy  urine,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  observable^ 
The  greater  part  of  this  chloride  of  sodium  depends,  no  doubt,  upou 
tlie  use  of  food  containing  salt,  and  the  diet  of  a  pneumonia  patient 
might  account  for  the  diminution  of  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  secretioo : 
but  as,  even  in  starving  animals,  small  quantities  of  alkaline  chlorides 
are  found  in  the  urine,  as  a  product  of  transmutation  of  their  tissues^ 
its  complete  disappearance  in  pneumonia  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  diet  of  the  imtient ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  the 
portion  of  alkahiie  chlorides  produced  by  <lestruotive  assimilation  ia  ftx- 
orated  from  the  blood  with  the  pneumonic  exudation. 

The  conceutnition  of  the  urine^  the  augmentation  of  urea,  the  dimr 
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aution  of  the  chlorides^  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  biliaiy  pigment  in 
the  urine,  are  simply  due  to  the  improper  quality  of  the  matter  conveyed 
to  the  kidneys  for  the  production  of  urea.  The  appearance  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  which  not  unfirequently  occurs  in  severe  pneumonia,  is  de- 
pendent upon  other  causes.  Its  presence  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
engorgement  of  the  emulgent  veins.  As  is  well  known,  albuminuria 
may  be  produced  artificially  in  the  lower'  animals  by  ligation  of  these 
veins.  The  chief  source  of  the  albuminuria  of  heaitHlisease  is  obstruc- 
tion of  the  venous  circulation  of  the  kidney.  The  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  of  pneumonia,  however,  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  such  a 
cause  when  it  is  accompanied  by  cyanosis,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
other  evidence  of  intense  venous  engorgement  of  the  greater  circula- 
tioo.  In  most  cases  its  source  is  in  the  parenchymatous  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  our  second  volume, 
and  which  consists  in  a  swelling  and  opacity  and  molecular  destruction  of 
the  renal  epithelium.  This  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 
with  its  consequent  albuminiuia,  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  febrile  dis- 
orders, and  is  apparently  a  result  of  excessive  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  or  febrile  crasis.  The  more  intense  the  fever,  so  much 
the  more  probably  will  albumen  be  foimd  in  the  urine  of  pneumonia 
patients,  although  there  may  be  scarcely  any  sign  of  venous  engorge- 
ment of  the  systemic  drculatioo.  The  skin,  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  usually  is  dry  and  parched,  after  a  day  or  two  often 
becomes  moist,  and  even  bathed  in  sweat,  without,  however,  afibrdiug 
any  material  relief  to  the  patient 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  the  stadium  incrementi,  the  fonn- 
ing  stage  of  the  disease.  Its  transition  into  the  stadium  decrementi^  or 
stage  of  decline,  is  not  gradual,  but  takes  place  with  a  suddenness  with- 
out parallel  in  any  other  disorder. 

In  former  editions  of  my  book  I  have  asserted  with  great  positive- 
ness  that  the  crisis  of  a  pneumonia  almost  constantly  arrived  either  on 
the  fifth,  seventh,  or,  in  rare  instances,  upon  the  third  day,  and  I  beUeved 
this  assertion  to  be  warranted  by  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servations. Meanwhile  I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  ancient  doctrine , 
that  the  crisis  of  pneumonia  always  occurred  on  the  odd  days,  is  imten 
able,  in  spite  of  the  high  modem  authorities  who  have  pronounced  ir 
jGEivor  of  its  correctness.  If^  in  calculating  the  duration  of  the  disease 
we  take  accurate  notice  of  the  hour  at  which  the  initiatory  chiU  began, 
and  of  that  in  which  the  decline  of  the  fever  commenced,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  critical  period  of  pneumonia  takes  place  quite  as  often  upcHi 
the  even  days  as  upon  the  odd  ones.  For  instance,  a  pneumonia,  which 
begins  by  a  chill  on  Monday  at  noon,  culminates,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  in  course  of  the  following  Sunday ;  but  the  crisis  occurs  quite  as 
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often  during  the  forenooo  (hence  during  the  siitli  day)  as  u 
noon  or  seventh  day. 

The  symptoms  continue  ivith  constant  or  increasing'  intens^  until 
the  critical  day,  ivbich  generally  arrives  toward  the  end,  less  commonlj 
about  the  middle,  of  tbe  fiist  week  of  the  disease;  and  while  tl 
dition  of  the  patient,  from  the  dyspnoea,  the  thirst,  and  the  intense  4 
stitutional  disorder,  is  be^nning  to  awaken  an  earnest  solidtu 
striking  change  takes  place,  often  within  a  few  hours.  The  temp* 
and  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  often  Eink  mpidly,  the  dyspncea  abates, 
the  patient  feels  easier  aod  more  free.  In  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
convalescence  is  often  fully  established.  The  patient  sleeps,  calls  fiw 
food,  and  merely  complains  of  estreme  debility.  From  this  time  the 
reoovery  of  many  patieots  progresses  steadily,  Tbe  temperature  not 
unfrequeutly  fulls  below  the  normal  standard,  and  I  repeatedlr  I 
seen  the  pulse  smk  to  forty  beats  a  minute,  although  the  patient  I 
not  taken  a  grain  of  digitalis.  The  blood  disappears  from  the  ex[ 
ration,  Eomctimcfl  gradually,  sometimes  with  suddenness.  TTie  H 
become  somewhat  more  copious,  but  generally  to  so  slight  a  degree  d 
we  are  compelled  to  suppose  tliat  tbe  greater  parts  of  the  exndi 
must  be  absorbed,  and  that  but  little  of  it  is  expectorated.  The  t 
dty  and  transparence  of  tlie  sputum  disappear  with  the  blood ; 
becomes  yellowisb— sputa  cocta.  Tbe  yelloM-ness  depends  upon  tta 
admixture  of  jxiuug  cells,  which  show  more  or  less  trace  of  fitttv 
metamorphosis.  Besides  slightly  granular  pue-corpusclee,  cells  filled 
mth  oil-globuies,  lat  granule-cells,  and  collections  of  granules  and  of 
ftee  oil-molecides,  and  black  pigment-cells  in  greater  or  Ick  numbers, 
are  found  in  the  es  peel  oration.  Althougli  reabeorpUon  commences  r«j 
soon  after  exudation  is  complclc,  yet  a  considerable  period  of  time  usu- 
ally elapses  before  auscultation  and  percussion  Gh<yw  that  the  pneumon- 
ic infiltration  has  disappeared.  Yet,  as  the  smallest  particles  of  pneu- 
monic exudation  are  encloseil  in  their  own  netrwork  of  enpillaries,  the 
conditions  for  their  n^absorption  are  more  fiivorable  than  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  pleuritic  effusion  with  but  one  capillary  surface  opposed  to  it; 

In  subjects  previously  healthy,  the  course  of  the  vast  majorit^d 
pneumonias  is  as  above  described.     Indeed,  with  the  exeoptioi 
infectious  diseases,  tliere  are  few  maladies  whose  average  course  ifl 
remarkably  uniform.    That  we  should  not,  until  recently,  have  p 
its  evidently  cyclical  chniaeter,  is  oning  to  tlic  active  manner  in  vi 
we  used  formerly  to  attack  the  disease  whereby  its  typirad  o 
oune  deranged.     One  mtist  l>eat  in   mind  tltat  not  very  long  t 
would  haie  been  thought  a  crime  to  treat  a  pneumonia  without  1: 
letting,  and  even  without  rejieated  venesection," 

Li  some  cases  the  crisis  does  not  oocur  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  v 
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or  there  is  but  a  short  remissioii,  after  which  the  disease  grows  worse 
again,  and  continues  into  the  second  week.  The  pneumonic  infiltration 
continues  to  spread,  the  temperature  remains  high,  and  is  sometimes 
higher  than  ever.  Signs  of  extreme  prostration  now  set  it,  due  in  port 
to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  partially  also  to  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  continuous  and  excessive  calorification,  and  to  the  profiiseness 
of  the  exudation,  which  I  have  repeatedly  estimated  at  three  pounds 
after  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  diseased  and  healthy  lung.  The 
fever,  formerly  of  "inflammatory"  type,  now  assumes  an  asthenic, 
**  nervous  "  (typhoid)  character.  The  pulse  grows  extremely  frequent, 
small,  and  soft ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  incrusted ;  all  the  senses 
an)  blunted ;  the  patient  not  unfirequently  voids  his  urine  and  fiseces  in 
voluntarily,  in  the  bed ;  some  patients  lie  in  a  stupor  from  which  they 
can  scarcely  be  roused ;  others,  again,  are  wildly  delirious,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  restrain  them  in  bed.  In  many  such  cases,  especially 
if  the  patient  have  not  been  depleted  by  blood-letting,  a  change  for 
the  better  may  still  take  place  toward  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
and  again  the  transition  from  a  condition  apparently  desperate,  to  one 
of  almost  complete  convalescence,  may  then  occur  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

The  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  fJEuls  to  occur  also,  when  the 
stage  of  hepatization  passes  on  into  that  of  purulent  infiltration,  and 
the  fever  continues  into  the  secoini  week  with  equal  or  even  aggravated 
intensity.  Here,  too,  the  pulse  is  usually  small,  and  the  mouth  is  dry 
and  sticky.  The  patients  are  somnolent,  or  else  delirious ;  the  tempera- 
ture, especially  in  the  evening,  is  greatly  elevated,  and  sometimes  there 
are  slight  chills.  The  sputa,  which  are  generally  profuse,  contain  great 
quantities  of  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  d^eneration.  It  is  dear  tliat  aus- 
cultation and  percussion  alone  can  distinguish  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
cess of  hepatization  from  the  transition  into  purulent  infiltration. 

When  the  pneumonia  attacks  aged  persons,  or  subjects  of  depraved 
constitution,  adynamic  sjTnptoms  may  arise,  even  though  the  malady  bo 
not  of  unusual  duration  and  although  purulent  infiltration  have  not 
occurred.  Indeed,  so  promptly  do  they  sometimes  develop,  so  immedi- 
ately do  they  appear  after  the  chill,  and  the  first  onset  of  tlie  fever,  that 
the  signs  of  pulmonary  disorder  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  those  of  grave 
asthenic  fever.  As  we  have  stated  already,  many  patients  of  this  kind 
have  no  cough  and  no  characteristic  sputa ;  nor  do  tJiey  complain 
either  ofdyspncea  or  of  pain.  The  frequency  of  respiration  is  ofiten 
ascribed  to  the  fever,  and  patients  sometimes  die  with  the  diagnosis  of  a 
**  typhoid  influenza,"  a  catarrhal  fever,  or  a  "  typhoid  gastric  fever," 
whose  autopsy  reveals  extensive  pneumonic  infiltration ;  the  physician 
having  been  deceived  by  external  a^^^earanoes,  which  really  bear  greatei 
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resemblance  to  typhus  than  to  pneuiuoniii  of  vigorous  adults,  uud  I 
ing  neglected  to  make  a  physical  eiploration  of  the  chest. 

Asthenic  fever  may  also  develop,  sometimes,  in  sulijects  previously 
iiealthy  and  i-igorou3,  where  pneumonia  is  complicated  with  acuU 
jjtutric  or  intestinal  catarrh.  True,  such  case^  which  are  not  me, 
differ  from  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons,  inasmuch  as  the  pain,  oough, 
and  charw.'teristic  sputa  are  not  at  first  absent ;  but  the  depre^ing  effect 
of  ihe  complication  as  well  as  the  fever,  which  is  usually  of  great  inten- 
sity, soon  result  in  an  extreme  prostration  and  in  other  symptoms,  whidi 
creste  the  tenifj-ing  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  laity  that  the 
malady  has  become  "  typhoid  "  ("  nervous '"),  or  "  that  a  nervous  fever 
has  set  in  "  The  disease  is  further  disguised,  and  the  diagnosis  ren- 
dered doubly  obscure,  by  the  tliicldy-coated  tonge,  which  afterwaid  odeu 
liecoraes  tncrusted  with  black  scabs,  by  the  distended  abdomen  and 
by  the  watery  discharges  &om  the  bowels,  and — if  the  intestinal  cotarrli 
have  also  involved  the  ductus  dtoledochus — by  the  jaundiced  hue  of 
the  skin,  and  sclerotica.  Here,  too,  physical  examination  1 
safeguard  against  error  and  mortifying  post-mortem  disclosures, 
monia  is  apt  to  assume  very  peculiar  chatacteristica  when  it  attacks  f^ 
sons  of  intemperate  habits.  The  beginning  of  the  attack  !* 
to  be  a  fit  of  delirimn  tremens,  and  the  symptoms  of  perverted  c 
action  arc  so  prominent  that  the  pulmonary  affection  is  Bablc  to  escape 
notice  The  patient  can  hardly  he  kept  in  bed;  he  Is  esceedingly 
loquacious,  does  not  complain,  hut  dei.'lai'cs  that  he  is  perfectly  well.  He 
ia  in  a  most  cheerful  humor,  and  his  delirium  and  illusbos  are  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  b  almost  pathogoomonic  of  delirium  tremens  He 
sees  small  animals,  especially  mice  and  beetles,  picks  with  great  indua 
and  persistance  at  hia  bed-clothes,  or  executes  all  the  manipulatiou 
his  avocation  in  pantomime^  Even  though  a  patient  in  this  com 
have  no  cough,  no  expectoration,  and  eompliun  of  no  pain,  yet  Ids  d 
should  be  explored  with  great  care,  especially  if  he  have  fever. 
a  patient  has  died  in  a  stmitjacket  with  a  diagnosis  oi  delirium  t 
mens,  whose  real  disease  has  been  pneumonia.  At  a  later  period  I 
scene  clianges.  It  is  a  well-kuowa  iact  that  drinkers  are  equally  ii 
pable,  or  even  still  less  capable,  of  bearing  an  increase  of  calorificn 
and  an  augmentation  of  their  animal  heat  tlian  aged  or  debilitated  I 
sons,  and  that  a  fever  of  veiy  modemto  intensity  and  brief  dai 
exercises  an  exceedingly  depressing  and  exhausting  influence  upon  ■ 
vigor  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  upon  all  other  functil 
In  a  very  few  days  the  pulse,  originally  full,  grows  small  and  ^ 
the  extreme  csdtement  and  bustling  demeanor  give  place  to  a  d 
i^thy,  and  to  rapidly-increasing  somnolence,  the  skin 
in   sweat   (from   incipient   palsy  of  the  cutaneous  nnisclcs),  gitrglii 
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sounds  arise  in  the  cbest  (from  oommendng  paralysis  of  the  musdes 
of  the  bronchi) — ^and  the  patient  dies  with  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of 
the  lung. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  of  pneumonia,  we  have  aheady  seen 
that  recovery  is  often  rapid,  where  the  exudation  liquefies,  and  is  reab- 
sorbed after  compietioa  of  the  stage  of  hepatization.  Complete  resto- 
ration may  also  take  place  from  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration,  only, 
as  the  patients  are  exhausted  by  weeks  of  fever,  their  convalescence  is 
extremely  tedious. 

Death,  during  the  first  and  second  stages  of  pneumonia,  usually  pro- 
ceeds firom  hypersemia  and  collateral  cedema,  by  which  the  uninflamed 
air-vesides  are  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on  respiration.  Much 
more  rarely  it  depends  upon  the  excessive  extenaon  of  the  pneumonic 
infiltration  alone.  The  intense  dyspnoea,  profuse  frothy  or  liquid  sputa, 
moist  rdles  in  the  uninflamed  parts  of  the  lung,  the  sudden  sinking  of 
the  patient,  the  drowsiness,  the  vomiting,  the  coolness  of  the  skin,  aio 
all  signs  of  insufficient  respiration,  and  of  imminent  danger  of  carlxHiio- 
add  poisoning.  Unless  aid  be  at  hand,  the  symptoms  of  palsy  soon  pre- 
vail, and  the  patient  succumbs  under  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  hmg, 
palsy  of  the  bronchi,  and  of  suffocative  effusion. 

A  htal  issue,  during  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  resulting  from 
QDgorgement  of  the  cerebral  veins,  with  consequent  effusion,  is  of  fiir 
rarer  occurrence.  Simple  blueness  of  the  fiice  need  not  lead  us  to  fear 
cerebral  congestion ;  nor  are  even  the  headache  and  the  delirium  suffideat 
to  warrant  such  apprehension,  neither  do  they  require  the  active  trea^ 
ment  imperativdy  demanded  by  that  condition.  If^  however,  the  pa- 
tient fall  into  somnolence  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  respiration,  or  if  he  complain  of  a  sense  of  formication,  or  of 
numbness  of  his  limbs,  or  should  slight  convulsions  occur,  life  is  un> 
doubtedly  threatened  by  oedema  of  the  brain,  and  death  may  ensue  with 
the  symptoms  of  coma. 

The  third  and  most  usual  cause  of  death,  during  the  stage  of  red 
hepatization  in  pneumonia,  is  exhaustion.  From  this  cause  a  oomparor 
tively  slight  attack  of  this  disorder  is  extremdy  dangerous  where  the  pa- 
tient is  old  or  debilitated,  or  where  he  is  a  drunkard  whose  nerves  are 
in  constant  need  of  stimulus,  who  trembles  until  he  has  his  dram,  and  iu 
whom  the  pri^-ation  of  the  supply,  added  to  the  prostration  produced  by 
the  fever,  soon  brings  on  paralysis.  In  Uke  manner,  a  complication  with 
intestinal  catarrh  and  icterus  tends  to  hasten  the  exhaustion ;  or,  finally, 
the  longer  duration  of  the  fever,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  exudaticm  in 
a  protracted  pneiunonia,  may  expend  the  strength  of  a  person  previously 
vigorous  and  healthy.  In  all  these  cases  the  obtuseness  of  the  senso* 
rium  increases  to  stupor,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
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ikiu  is  bedewed  with  clammj  sweat,  anj  tlio  patient  dies  from  ( 
bypcnemia,  paaaivo  ocdGiua,  and  suffocative  efluaoo. 

Deatli  takes  place  with  symptoma  quite  like  these  in  tbe  third  stage, 
that  of  purjlont  infiltration,  when  the  strength  proves  insufficient  to 
withstand  the  dumtion  and  intensity  of  the  fever,  Sometimes  the 
asthenic  symptoms,  which  may  arise  during  pncumouia,  are  aoooio- 
panied  by  another  group  of  symptoms  of  a  different  kind.  The  pube 
grows  small  and  irregular,  a  slight  jaundice  appears,  which  manifestly 
does  not  depend  upon  biliary  obstruction  ;  the  urine  l>ecomes  ulbi 
nous,  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  much  disturbed,  the  delirium  bein^  9 
lent  at  first,  afterward  settling  into  stupor.  When  there  is  mudi  j 
Jice,  thin  description  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  bUioM  jc 
mania  found  in  many  of  tlte  ancient  pathologies.  la  these  coses  vte 
probably  liave  to  do  with  a  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heai^ 
liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and  blood.  In  their  appropriate  sections  v 
consider  in  detail  the  subject  of  parenchymatous  degeneratioi 
organs,  as  well  as  the  relaUon  of  icterus  to  parenchymatous  d^ 
tion  of  the  liver,  and  then  dependence  of  tb'"  de^neratlon  i 
increase  of  the  animal  heat,  and  upon  intensity  of  the  febrile  c 

With  regard  to  the  rarer  sequela)  of  pneumonia,  we  may  hove  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  when  the  slight  shiver- 
ing fit^  which  accompany  purulent  iuHltration,  change  into  violent 
rigors;  and  ivhen  a  yellow-gray  discharge,  containing  more  or  less 
pigment,  begins  to  be  expectorated  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  dia^ 
noina  is  only  sure,  when,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  we  can  discover 
Mastic  fibres,  which,  from  their  structure,  are  recognizable  as  belonging 
to  the  lung,  or  when  phyacal  exploration  shows  the  existence  of  b 
large  cavity  in  tlio  chest.  When  a  pulmonary  abscess  ends  fatally, 
death  takes  place  imder  conditions  similar  to  those  which  aiiiumpany 
<leath  from  purulent  infiltration.  If  the  abscess  beal,  the  expectoration 
loses  its  yellow  color,  little  by  little,  as  the  cavity  gradually  beoomes 
enveloped  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue;  ami  when  the  nbsoFss  is 
completely  closed  the  sputa  cease  entirely.  Should  a  permanent  cavity 
remain  behind,  lined  with  a  pyogenic  membrane,  and  surrounded  by  ia- 
dnrated  connective  tissue,  it  affords  the  stme  symptoms,  runs  the  same 
oonrse,  and  gives  rise  to  the  same  danger  as  do  the  bronchiectallc  o 
ties  of  which  we  have  to  treat  in  Chapter  XI,  The  fonnation  of  t 
connective  tissue  and  its  contraction  in  the  regions  about  the  c 
aldo  give  rise  to  those  depressions  of  tbe  thom:(  which  we  shall  d 
by-and-by.  Gangrene — a  very  rare  sequel  to  pneumonia— 
ized  by  most  intense  collapse,  by  the  expectoration  of  a  blackish  S\ 
of  a  most  foul,  putrid  odor,  together  with  the  physical  signs  of  a  a 
in  the  lungs  (see  Ch.apter  XIL), 
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Gaseous  infiltratioii,  as  a  sequel  to  pneumonia,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  patients  in  whose  lungs  old  deposits  of  tubercle  ab'eady  exists 
but  may  also  take  place  in  subjects  previously  in  good  health.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  emphysematous  persons  when  attacked  by 
croupous  pneumonia  of  the  lungs,  which  is  rare.  In  such  cases, 
although  the  fever  moderates  somewhat  upon  the  critical  day,  it  does 
not  subside  so  completely  as  when  it  terminates  in  resolution.  The  par 
tients  do  not  improve,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  remain.  In  the  evening 
the  pulse  is  more  frequent;  auscultation  and  percussion  reveal  a  persist- 
ent condensation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung.  After  some  time, 
the  infiltration  dissolves,  causing  vast  destruction  of  the  lung,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  we  shall  examine  more  closely  when  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  pulmonary  consumption. 

For  the  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  induration  or  cirrhosis 
of  the  lung,  see  Chapter  XIL 

Physical  signs  of  Croupous  Pneumonia, — Jtispection  gives  nega- 
tive results  as  regards  the  contour  of  the  thorax.  Both  sides  of  the 
diest  preserve  their  normal  dimensions,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  pre- 
sent their  proper  shape  of  shallow  furrows,  a  condition  of  great  impor- 
tance in  distinguishing  pneumonia  from  pleuritis.  There  is,  however,  a 
decided  modification  of  the  respiratory  movements,  since  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack  the  patient  favors  the  affected  side  on  account  of  the 
pain ;  and,  as  in  tiie  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the  vesicles  are  filled 
with  exudation,  and  hence  are  impervious  to  the  air.  It  is  often  possi- 
ble to  recognize  the  side  upon  which  the  pneumonia  has  its  seat  at  the 
first  glance,  as  the  healthy  side  heaves  normally,  while  the  inflamed 
side,  as  it  were,  lags  behind.  When  both  lower  lobes  are  infiltrated, 
the  diaphragm  cannot  descend ;  and  the  epigastrium  does  not  project 
upon  inspiration.  The  patient  breathes  by  dilatation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  alone  (costal  type). 

The  first  point  which  strikes  the  attention,  upon  palpation^  is  an 
intensification  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  (what  is  very  important 
in  distinguishing  between  pleuritis  and  pneumonia)  the  heart-shock  is 
felt  in  its  normal  situation.  Palpation  also  reveals  that,  during  the 
period  of  engorgement,  and  often  during  that  of  hepatization,  the  vihrap 
tions  of  the  chest  are  unusually  distinct  and  strong,  when  the  patient 
speaks — that  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  strengthened.  This  important 
diagnostic  sign  may  grossly  mislead  any  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
&ct  that,  in  almost  all  healthy  persons,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  stronger 
upon  the  right  side  than  upon  the  left  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  right  bronchus  is  wider,  shorter,  and  stands 
almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trachea,  while  the  left  is  longer,  and 
narrower,  and  passes  off  from  the  trachea  more  obliquely.     (Seitz) 
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nte  luorbid  intensity  of  the  pectoral  fremitiu,  during  ttie  sUi^  o 
gorgement,  flependa  upon  t!ie  loss  of  elasticity  whiiji  tlie  pulm 
dasue  sustains  at  tJiis  period.     Under  normal  conditions,  tlie  1 
BOO  of  the  vibrations  from  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  to  tlie  thoi 
wall  is  impeded  by  tlie  tendon  of  die  elastic  vesicles ;  moreover,  I 
elasticity  of  the  healthy  lung  exerts  a  eort  of  suction  upon  the  i 
surface  of  tlie  thorax,  whereby  tlioracic  vibrations  are  held  in 
These  two  forces,  by  which  the  noroM]  vocal  resonance  b  ©i 
during  health,  ore  removed  when  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  dcs 
The  slill  further  increase  of  the  vocal  fremitus,  wliich  is  often  o 
during  the  stage  of  hepatization,  is  owing  not  only  lo  the  loaa  of  e 
tiraty  of  the  hepatized  lung,  but  also  to  tlie  fact  that  the  vibTaticot 
which  the  vocal  chords  have  imparted  to  tho  air  within  the  trachea  ssd 
bronchi    pa^  unimpaired  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  as   the   medium 
through  which  they  are  transmitted  b  no  longer  an  interrupted  one 
(alternations  of  air  and  ve^cular  wall),  but  a  continuous  one^  tlie  Bob'd^ 
fied  pulmonary  parenchyma.     It  sometimes  happens    that  the  traiiB- 
misaon  of  the  vibratilo  waves  is  checked  by  a  temporary  occluson  of 
the  bronchi  by  secretion;  but  we  not  un frequently  observe  instwima, 
in  which  the  pectoral  fremitus  over  a  hepatized  point  is  pennuneutly 
weakened  or  is  eutirely  deadened,  when   there  is  neither  brondual  — 
obfltnietion  nor  pleuritic  exudation.     In  such  cases  we  may  infer  AjdH 
the  close  contact  of  a  compactly-infiltrated  lung  prevents  the  waQai^l 
the  chest  from  ribrating.  | 

Pcratssion  during  the  stage  of  engorgement  often  gi^es  rise  to  a 
purely  tympanitic,  hollow  sound.  The  clastidty  of  the  normal  tung 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  tightly-inflated  bladder ;  its  ring  is  not 
tympanitic.  In  the  stage  of  bepaldzatiou  the  vesicles  having  lost  tlieii 
Elasticity,  its  condition  is  like  that  of  a  cluster  of  imperfectly^nflated 
bladdeis.  Its  percussion-sound  then  is  tympanitic.  The  "Aoflouj" 
percussion'sound  depends  upon  a  diminution  which  the  cxudatian 
causes  in  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  vesicles,  thereby  rcdwaog 
the  size  of  the  vibrating  body.  We  regard  the  expressions  "j'aJi"  and 
'^hoUmo"  as  thoroughly  In tclli^ble  and  practical.  By  universid  cus- 
tom, the  sound  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  lai^  voluminous  body 
is  called  a  "full"  tone,  and  tliat  proceeding  from  the  vibration  of  a 
small  body  is  called  a  "  hollow  "  tone.  Tims,  the  percussion-sound  ef. 
the  stomach  sounds  full  to  the  ear  of  the  beginner ;  that  of  I  ~ 

iutestine  hollow.     I  find  tliat  tliere  are  few  practitioners  who  ca 
nize  with   focility  that  the  ^mpanidc  percussion-sound  of  eng( 
also  is  hollow,  while  for  many  it  Is  diCBcult  to  make  out  its  1 
pitch. 

During  hepatization,  when  the  solidified  point  lies  in 
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oontaol  with  the  side  of  ibe  diest — but  only  in  such  a  case — ^the  peitms- 
sion-sound  is  deadened,  and  during  the  act  of  percussion  an  increase  of 
resistance  is  felt  over  the  point  struck.  Tliis  is  because  a  hepatized 
4ung,  like  any  other  compact  body  void  of  air,  cannot  be  made  to 
vibrate.  The  thicker  and  wider  the  hepatized  r^on  Ijring  in  contact 
with  the  chest,  so  much  the  more  marked  are  the  dulness  and  resist- 
ance. When  the  duhiess  is  but  slight,  it  will  generally  be  perceived 
that  the  sound  is  also  hollow ;  when  the  sound  is  perfectly  dull,  the  full 
and  hollow  tones  cannot  be  appreciated.  When  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease is  central,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  roots  of  the  hmg,  very  extensive 
hepatization  of  the  lung  may  exist  without  alteration  of  the  sound  upon 
percussion. 

Auscultation  during  the  stage  of  engoi^gement  usually  affords  a 
crackling  sound  to  the  ear,  like  that  which  is  heard  when  one  throws 
salt  into  the  fire,  or  when  a  few  hairs  are  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
before  the  ear.  This  crackling  {Z/oennec^s  rdle  crepitant),  which  is 
fcurmed  in  the  minute  spaces  of  the  bronchial  terminations  and  pul- 
monary vesicles,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  mcMst  rdleSj  and,  as  the  fluid  in 
whidi  it  arises  is  extremely  visdd,  it  is  also  the  dryest  of  the  moist  rdle^ 
llieir  mode  of  origin  perhaps  is,  that  the  vesicular  walls,  which  during 
expiration  became  glued  together,  are  forcibly  separated  by  the  air 
which  enters  upon  ins{Mration.  As  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  lung 
which  touches  the  thoracic  wall  is  completely  infiltrated,  vesicular  breadi- 
ing  is  arrested,  as  the  vesicles  tiiere  are  impenetrable  to  the  air.  In- 
stead bronchial  respiration  is  heard,  that  is  to  say,  we  hear  the  sound 
which  the  to^md-firo  movement  of  the  air  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bron- 
chi is  always  making,  but  which  is  not  transmitted  to  the  ear  through 
the  healthy  lung,  the  structure  of  which,  consisting  of  alternations  of 
air  and  vesicular  wall,  furnishes  a  poor  conducting  medium.  When, 
instead  of  this  bad  conductor  of  sound,  a  imiform  medium  Hes  between 
the  ear  and  the  bronchi,  these  bronchial  sounds  become  audible ;  always 
provided,  that  the  bronchi  commimicate  with  the  trachea,  so  that  the 
air  may  either  pass  to  and  fix>  in  them,  or  that  the  air  which  they  already 
contain  may  be  set  in  vibration  with  every  breath.  Moreover,  the  hroa- 
chi  in  the  condensed  part  of  the  lung  form  better  conductors  of  sound 
than  those  which  traverse  the  normal  lung.  I£  the  bronchi  should  be 
filled  up  by  accumulated  secretion,  as  often  happens  temporarily  in  the 
third  stage  of  pneumonia,  the  bronchial  breathing  ceases,  and  does  not 
again  become  audible  until  the  bronchi  have  become  emptied  by 
coughing. 

Bronchophony  arises  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which 
bronchial  respiration  is  produced.  The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  ch(Hdfi 
during  speech  are  conducted  along  the  column  of  air  in  the  larger  bron- 
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chi,  but  are  only  perceptible  upon  the  surface  of  the  diest  aa  on  indU 
tinct  buz^ng,  as  loug  as  the  healthy  pulmonary  substance  lies  between 
the  ear  and  the  bronchi ;  the  healthy  lung-«uhst3inoe  being,  as  we  know 
a  bad  conductor  of  »)und.  If  the  parenchyma  become  condensed,  and 
its  transmitting  power  thereby  improved,  the  bronchi  also  becoming 
better  conductors  of  sound,  from  the  thickening  of  surroundiog  port^ 
tlie  sound  of  tlie  voice  in  the  thorax  is  louder,  constituting  "  broneJto- 
phony  y  "  sometimes  a  tolerably  distinct  articulate  sound  is  heard,  which 
is  called  " pectorilo^uj/."  If  the  sensory  ner\-e8  of  the  ear  perceii-e  an 
unpleasant  jarring  sensation  from  the  thoracic  wall,  we  have  the  **  strong 
broncbophony,"  which  therefore  in  part  means  that  the  car  when  laid 
upon  the  chest  feels  an  increase  of  the  pectoral  fremitus.  Some- 
times the  voice  as  heard  within  the  chest  has  a  nasal,  bleating  tone,  for 
which  phenomenon  {mgophony)  there  is  no  satisfftctory  explanation. 
Uke  the  bronchial  breathing  sound,  bronchophony  ceases  while  tho 
tubes  are  obstructed  by  secretion,  and  while  their  communication  with 
tho  trachea  is  interrupted.  During  the  process  of  resolution  of  pneu- 
mniiia,  moist  rdlea  are  heard.  Sometimes,  when  the  air  again  be^ns 
to  enter  the  minuter  bronchi  and  vesicles,  tlie  r&U  is  extremely  fine,  but, 
as  the  secretion  has  less  tiscidity  than  before,  the  sound  is  not  so  *'  dry " 
OS  that  "crepitation"  heard  during  the  stage  of  cngoi^ment.  "Hus 
Bound  is  called  the  crepitatio  redux.  The  rdlea  produced  in  the  greater 
bronchi,  under  conditions  like  those  under  which  bronchial  rcspirntion 
and  bronchophony  arise,  may  become  bronchial  "consonant"  [Skoda) 
und  '■-ringing"  riites  {Traubc). 

The  pleuritis  which  constantly  accompanies  pneumonia  is  not  sus* 
ceptible  of  physical  demonstration,  excepting  when  it  causes  a  copious 
effusion.  There  aie  scarcely  ever  any  audible  friction-sounds  in  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,  since  the  pleural  surfikcea  rub  together  voiy  Uttle^ 
if  at  all,  at  that  period.  They  are  heard  somewhat  oftener  during  Pe»- 
lution,  as  tbir  air  then  reiinters  the  vesicles,  and  the  patients  broatho 
with  greater  freedom,  producing  friction  of  the  plemul  folds. 

The  physical  agns  of  a  great  cavity  in  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  ab- 
scess or  gangrene,  are  identical  with  those  of  a  tubercular  cavity.  For 
a  further  description  of  them  wc  refer  to  Chapter  XIIL 

Diagnosis. — In  children,  and  in  greatly  prostrated  subjects,  particu- 
larly in  old  men,  pneumonia  is  often  overlooked.  In  children  this  occurs 
chiefly  when  the  disease  sets  in  with  convulsions  ond  a  violent  feror, 
attended  by  very  little  cough,  as  little  children  do  not  expectorate,  dot 
know  how  to  tell  the  seat  of  their  pain.  Dyspnoea  is  then  attributed 
to  tlie  fever,  and,  if  the  child  have  diairhcea,  the  fever  is  often  regarded 
as  a  "  tooth  fever,"  with  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  intestinal  muocua 
membrane ;  or,  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  aeUW 
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hydrocephalus.  Children  with  violent  fever,  brain-sjmptoms,  and  hur- 
ried respiration,  must  be  frequently  and  carefully  auscultated.  The  risk 
of  confounding  the  pneumonia  occurring  in  old  and  greatly-depressed 
subjects  with  typhoid  fever  is  guarded  against  by  the  absence  of  the 
tumor  of  the  spleen,  the  eruption,  the  tenderness  in  the  ileocaecal  region, 
tlie  initiatory  chill,  above  all,  by  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  vnUl  be 
more  appropriately  considered  after  we  have  made  ourselves  feuniliai 
with  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  latter. 

Valuable  for  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  as  we  have  seen  physical 
examination  of  the  chest  to  be,  it  nevertheless  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  more  than  the  existence  of  infiltration  and  filling  of  the  air- 
vesicles.  The  character  of  the  infiltration  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
history  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis,  first  of  all,  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease.  Double  pnemnonia  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
dreaded  form.  The  prognosis,  however,  depends  much  more  upon  the 
accompanying  fever,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  exhaustion  from  fever  ter- 
minating in  general  palsy  is  the  cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  fatal 
cases.  An  elevation  of  temperature  above  106°  F.,  an  increase  in  the 
frequence  of  the  pulse  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  beats,  renders 
the  prognosis  bad. 

Pneumonia  is  an  extremely  dangerous  disease  to  aged  persons  ano 
to  drunkards,  owing  to  their  intolerance  of  even  moderate  degrees  of 
fever ;  and  while  but  a  small  proportion  of  middle-aged  patients  die  of 
it,  the  mortality  from  this  disease  among  old  people  amounts  to  between 
sixty  and  seventy  per  cent. 

CompHcations  of  pneumonia  with  tuberculosis,  disease  of  the  heart, 
Bright^s  disease,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  and  pericar- 
ditis, should  cause  us  to  fear  an  imfavorable  result. 

Among  the  individual  symptoms,  the  sputum  furnishes  a  clew  to  tlie 
prognosis.  The  absence  of  all  sputa  must,  in  the  beginning,  be  regarded 
as  unfavorable,  as  must  also  the  appearance  of  very  dark,  brownish-red 
(prune-juice)  expectoration.  This  signifies  a  poor  state  of  nutrition  and 
fragility  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and,  as  a  rule,  denotes  a  cachectic 
condition  of  the  individual  Very  copious  liquid  oedematous  sputa  are 
ominous  of  eviL  Scanty  expectoration  during  resolution  of  pneumonia, 
if  the  dulness  continue  to  disappear,  is  of  smaller  importance ;  but  ab- 
sence of  expectoration,  accompanied  by  gurgling  sounds  in  the  chest, 
signify  palsy  of  the  bronchi,  oedema  of  the  lung,  and  approaching  disso- 
hition«  Delirium  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  a  matter  of  no 
gravity,  and  is  due  to  the  derangement  of  nutrition  in  the  brain,  or  to 
*he  high  temperature  of  the  blood  which  flows  through  the  brain.     At 
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a  UUt  poriod  it  often  accomponiea  cxbaustion,  so  that,  when  it  B  pUh 
sistent  and  intense,  it  maj-  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  an  advnnniic  condi- 
tion, and  LeDGC  may  furnish  grounds  for  alarm.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
entire  tmin  of  symptoms  wliich  ire  are  in  tile  habit  of  calling  "ner- 
vous "  (typhoid).  It  has  already  been  stated  that  drowsnpsB,  tmnsu 
twitching^,  or  palsy,  arc  dangerous  signs. 

Finally,  tlie  prognosis  depends  upon  die  sequelfe  of  pacuniouia, 
tian^tion  from  the  stage  of  hepatization  into  that  of  purulent  i 
tion  is  of  W  more  unfavorable  augniy  than  the  tennination  by  licpieb^ 
don  and  absorption.  The  formation  of  an  abscess,  caseous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  exudation,  and  gangrene,  make  tbe  prognosis  more  i 
more  grave,  J 

TKEATitrEirr. — The  intUcatio  causalis  cannot  be  met  in  the'] 
jority  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  almost  every  pneumonia  arises  ! 
unknown  atmospheric  or  telluric  influences.  Indeed,  it  wmilrf^ 
highly  injudicious  to  treat  a  patient  with  pneumonia  by  dia- 
phoresis, under  the  assumption  that  he  had  "  laken  cold."  Ex- 
perienee  teaches  that  in  many  instances  when  the  sweating  is 
abundant  throughout  the  attack,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  espe- 
cially severe. 

With  regard  to  the  indicatio  morbi,  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  first 
place,  tiiat  the  natural  course  of  pneumonia  is  more  decidedly  cytiHai 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  disease,  and  that,  left  to  itself,  in  a  vigor- 
ous patient,  if  uncomplicated,  and  of  moderate  intensity,  it  almost  always 
ends  in  recovery.  This  fact  has  not  been  known  until  recently.  We 
have  to  thank  the  so-called  expectant  mode  of  treatment  of  the  VieiuiB 
school  and  the  success  of  the  liomceopallis  for  this  important  discovety, 
from  which  the  following  rules  are  to  be  drawn.  Simple  pneinnouia 
attacking  persons  previously  in  good  health  requires  no  more  active 
treatment  than  does  erysipelas,  small-pox,  measles,  or  other  diseased  of 
cychcal  couree,  provided  only  that  the  extent  of  the  disease  be  mod- 
erate, and  that  there  be  no  complication.  Indeed,  it  has  been  proved 
that,  unless  irarrantcd  by  special  indications,  active  interference  has  au 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  course  of  pneumonia ;  and  Dietl  is  right  in 
ftfBrming  that  this  disease,  when  treated  by  bleeding,  more  often  terrai- 
naf^s  fatally  than  where  no  venesection  has  been  employed.  It  is  quite 
a  different  matter  to  compare  the  cases  in  which  we  bleed,  not  befOHM 
of  pneumonia,  but  in  spite  of  pneumonia,  and  for  fear  of  certnui  com- 
plications, mth  those  cases  in  which,  upon  principle,  blood-letting  is 
never  practised. 

The  number  of  bleedings  which  used  to  be  practised  by  SouiHawi 
and  other  disciples  of  the  "saii/nee  cm^turcoup"  school,  Ukemw 
tends  to  support  the  experience  of  Zouia,  Jtietl,  and  othei 
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IS  no  gpeciiio,  and  that  it  does  not  even  cut  the  process  short  In  £act, 
die  bleedings  had  to  be  repeated  and  continued  until  the  third,  fifth,  or 
seventh  day — that  is  to  say,  until  the  terminal  day  arrived — when  the 
cyde  of  the  pneumonic  process  was  complete. 

Whichever  one  of  the  current  theories  upon  inflammation  we  may 
adopt,  none  of  them  even  partially  upholds  the  efficacy  of  venesection 
in  pneumonia.  The  fact  is,  unfortunately,  foi^otten,  that  the  most  in 
tense  hypersemia,  by  itself^  cannot  occasion  caroupous  inflammation ;  that 
the  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  which  we  see  in  valvulai 
disease  of  the  heart,  although  they  may  cause  splenification  and  oedema, 
never  produce  croup  of  the  air-vesides.  The  subject  of  v^iesection 
can  be  more  appropriately  discussed  while  considering  the  symptomatic 
indications  for  treatment,  under  which  head  it,  strictly  speaking,  belongs. 

I  have  made  extensive  employment  of  cold  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  and,  relying  upon  a  large  number  of  very  f&vorable  results, 
can  recommend  this  procedure.  In  all  cases  I  cover  the  chest  of  the 
patient,  and  the  afiected  side  in  particular,  with  cloths  which  have  been 
dipped  in  cold  water  and  weD  wrung  out  The  compresses  must  be 
repeated  every  five  minutes.  Unpleasant  as  this  procedure  is  in  almost 
all  cases,  yet  even  after  a  few  hours  the  patients  assure  me  that  they 
feel  a  material  relie£  The  pain,  the  dyspnoea,  and  often  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  are  reduced.  Sometimes  the  temperature  goes  down  an  entire 
degree.  My  patients  often  retain  this  surprising  condition  of  improve- 
ment throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  attack,  so  that  their  outward 
symptoms  would  hardly  lead  one  to  imagine  the  grave  internal  disorder. 
The  relatives  of  the  patient,  too,  who  do  not  fiiil  to  perceive  the  im- 
provement, now  readily  assist  in  the  treatment  to  which  at  first  they 
were  opposed.  In  a  few  cases,  and  only  in  a  few,  the  use  of  cold  affords 
no  relief^  and  the  troublesome  manipulation  for  its  application  increases 
the  distress  of  the  sufferers  so  much  that  they  refuse  to  keep  it  up.  In 
such  cases  I  have  not  insisted  upon  the  further  application  of  cold. 

In  the  hospital  at  Prague  every  pneumonia  is  treated  with  cold  com- 
presses, and,  according  to  the  statements  of  Smoler^  it  is  exceptional  for 
a  patient  not  to  feel  material  relief  from  this  treatment  As,  however, 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  cutting  short  a  pneumonia  by  means  of  cold 
^plications,  I  should  only  ascribe  a  palliative  influence  to  their  use, 
had  not  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  many  instances  been  decidedly 
shortened  and  the  convalescence  hastened  by  means  of  their  energetic 
and  methodical  employment  In  £act,  in  but  few  cases  have  we  seen 
the  disease  delay  its  departure  until  the  seventh  day.  Many  have  im- 
proved on  the  fifth,  and  a  very  large  number  as  early  as  the  third  day ; 
nay,  I  have  repeatedly  foimd  it  impossible  to  keep  patients  with  recent 
pneumonia  in  hospital  for  a  longer  period  than  a  week.    Cold  is  rightly 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  niost  eflic-ient  antipli logistics  iu  iuUanuimui 
externa]  organs.  Its  action  is  directly  tonto  upon  the  relaxed 
and  dilated  capillaries.  It  is  harder  to  compFehond  its  mode  of 
upon  infliunmiitiun  of  parts  sejiaratcd  from  the  point  of  applicatii 
skin,  musde,  and  bone.  Howerer,  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
intestinal  muscles,  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  abdomen,  proves  tlie  pos- 
sibihty  of  its  ojieratiou  upon  the  interior,  and  ice  compresses  have  long 
and  justly  been  held  in  repute  for  meningitis,  as  have  also  the  cold  oom- 
pressea  in  peritonitis,  by  JCTewiscA.  I  have  no  experience  of  tlie  effect 
upon  pneumonia  of  the  repeated  envelopment  of  the  entire  body  iu  cold 
wrappings,  as  has  been  practised  often  by  hydropaths ;  although  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  would  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  tera- 
jKirarily  moderate  the  fever,  even  if  it  were  unattended  by  any  great 
direct  influence  upon  the  local  phenomena.  At  all  events,  I  am  tible  to 
testify  that,  in  the  infectious  diseases,  active  coohng  treatment  has  suck 
an  effect  upon  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  large  number 
of  cases.  All  other  modes  of  treatment  recommended  for  pneumonia 
omnot  be  regarded  as  addressed  directly  to  the  disease,  but,  like  Mood- 
letting,  belong  to  the  indicatio  symptomatjca — being  required  only 
when  special  symptoms  arise." 

Venesection  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  following  three 
ditions  only:  IsL  When  the  pneumonia  has  attacked  a  vigorous 
hitherto  healthv  subject,  is  of  recent  occurrence,  the  tempi'rature 
Iiigher  than  105°  F.,  and  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  rating  at  more 
one  hundre*!  and  twenty  beats  a  minute.  Here  danger  threatens  from 
the  violence  of  tlie  fever ;  and  free  venesection  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture, and  lessen  the  frequence  of  the  pulse.  In  those  who  are  alreadv 
debilitated  and  anjeraic,  bleeding  increases  the  danger  of  exhaustion. 
Should  the  fever  be  moderate,  blood-letting  is  not  indicated,  even  in 
healtliy  and  vigorous  indiriduals.  It  cannot  out  the  fever  short,  and 
indeed  the  fever  is  more  apt  to  persist,  although  in  a  somewhat 
moderate  degree,  so  that  the  enfeebled  patient  is  Ihroim  into 
donger  tlian  if  he  had  had  to  pass  through  a  more  riolent  fever,  but 
unreduced  strength. 

2d.  When  collateral  cedema  in  the  jiottions  of  the  lung  unaffc 
by  pneumonia  is  causing  danger  to  life,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  ii 
duced  by  bleeding ;  and,  by  prevention  of  further  transudation  of 
into  tlic  vesicles,  insufficience  of  the  lung  and  carbonic-acid  poisoning 
are  averted.     Whenever  the  great  frequence  of  respiration  in  the  com 
mcQoement  of  a  pneumonia  ouinot  be  traced  to  fever,  pain,  and  to 
extent  of  the  pneumonic  process  alone,  oj  xoon  as  a  aeraw  fa 
expectoration  appears,  together  with  a  renpiration  of  forty  w 
breaths  a  minute,  and  when  the  rattle  in  the  cheat  docs  not 
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while  after  the  patient  has  coughed,  we  ought  at  onoe  to  practise  a 
eopious  venesection,  in  order  to  reduce  the  mass  of  blood  and  to  mod- 
erate the  collateral  pressure. 

The  third  indication  for  bleeding  arises  upon  the  appearance  of 
symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the  brain,  not  headache  and  deliriiun,  but  a 
state  of  stupor  or  transient  paiulysis. 

Having  determined,  for  one  or  other  of  the  above  reasons,  to  bleed, 
the  ph  jadan  must  not  be  misled  by  the  &ct  that  the  pulse  may  be 
small  and  feeble  instead  of  full  and  vigorous.  Among  the  practitioners 
of  the  old  school,  ^  a  small,  repressed  pulse ''  was  alwajrs  an  indication 
for  blood-letting,  and  a  great  number  of  cases  may  be  advanced  to  show 
that  the  pulse  offcen  improves  immediately  after,  or  even  during  the 
venesection,  and  indeed  the  rule  obtained  that  when  the  physician  was 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  debility  of  the  patient  was  genuine  or  false, 
he  must  take  notice  whether  the  pulse  became  larger  or  smaller  after 
phlebotomy.  The  following  is  the  reason  why  the  pulse  often  grows 
stronger  and  fuller  during  or  immediately  after  a  bleeding:  Ceteris 
paribua^  the  size  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  depend  mainly  upon  the 
abiHiy  of  the  heart  to  surmount  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  aorta. 
If  the  functional  vigor  of  the  heart  be  reduced  by  the  depressing  influ- 
enoe  which  results  from  an  immoderate  increase  of  the  animal  heat,  and 
which,  in  some  constitutions,  is  induced  by  a  very  moderate  elevation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  aorta  remain- 
ing unchanged  meanwhile,  the  volume  of  blood  propelled  by  the  heart 
is  diminished  and  the  pulse-wave  is  small.  If,  now,  we  reduce  this 
vascular  tension  by  letting  blood,  we  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  aorta, 
and  enable  the  heart,  although  actually  enfeebled,  to  propel  an  increased 
volume  of  blood,  and  the  pulse  rises.  True,  we  may  feiil  in  obtaining 
this  effect,  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  effect  of  venesection  is 
greatly  to  weaken  the  action  of  the  heart,  so  that,  although  we  diminish 
the  resistance,  we  also  diminish  the  propulsive  power. 

Digitalis  has  been  extensively  employed,  and  ^vith  great  justice,  in 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  Like  venesection,  it  is  a  febrifuge,  lowers 
the  temperature,  diminishes  the  frequence  of  the  pulse,  without  exercis- 
ing so  weakening  and  depressing  an  effect  upon  the  S3rstem  as  bleeding. 
Its  exhibition  is  indicated  in  pneumonia  with  a  piilse  of  from  one  hun 
dred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  firequence.  With  a  less  frequent  pulse  it 
is  not  required.  We  usually  combine  an  infusion  of  digitalis  ( 3  j —  3  ss. 
to  §  vj)  with  the  neutral  salts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  soda.  If  the 
latter  have  any  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  only 
apon  the  fever ;  they  have  no  antiphlogistic  nor  aplastic  action. 

Next  come  the  nauseants  (antim.  et  pot  tart  gr.  iv — ^gr.  vj  to  3  vj. 
S,  I  as  every  two  hours)  and  ipecacuanha ;  after  these,  quinine,  veratrina 
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and  iiibalution  of  cUorofonD,  By  menus  of  each  tiC  tiese  ageots,  the 
aotion  of  Uie  heurt  and  the  tenipcruture  can  be  reduced,  aud  the  fever 
moderated;  but  they  have  no  immediate  local  influence.  The  uae 
of  tartor^metio  liaa  of  late  fallen  somewhat  iuto  dUcredlt.  My  re- 
ecat  experiuients  with  quinine  show  that,  in  ca»es  of  danger  torn  exea- 
8176  fever,  quinine  should  be  given  in  two-grain  doses  every  two  bouts; 
or,  what  is  better,  in  two  or  three  ten-grain  doses  at  short  intervals. 

According  to  Biermer,  veratrin  (a  remedy  spoken  of  bv  Yofft  as  a 
very  effective  antipyretic)  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  diminishing 
the  pulae-rate,  and  reducing  the  temperature  in  pneumonia.  Indeed, 
Biermer,  Kbc/ier,  and  others,  claim  for  it  a  direct  influeace  upon  the 
pneumonic  process  itself^  and  maintain  that,  in  certain  receut  cascflf 
the  disease  has  been  eradicated  by  its  uKe.  Veratrin  has  this  advantaga 
over  digitalis,  that  it  operates  Tnore  promptly,  both  upon  pulse  and 
(omperature,  and  is  less  apt  to  act  cumulatively.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduction  of  the  temperature  and  lowering  of  tlie  pulse  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  exhibition  of  doses  so  large  as  to  cause  symp- 
toms of  iKiisoning,  vomiting,  purging,  and  great  prostmlion.  Of  pwe 
veratrin,  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  may  be  pveii  for  a  dose — of  the 
resin,  veratri  viridis,  oiie-siitU  of  o  grain.  Of  the  tincture,  from  four 
to  eight  drops  may  be  taken  every  three  hours  in  a  mucihigiDoiis  ve- 
biclc.  Modem  experience  fully  warrants  its  use  in  recent  cases  and 
robust  subjects." 

In  most  cases  of  pneumonia  all  the  abovo4iamed  measures  are  BU- 
perfiuoiis,  and  the  patient  will  soon  improve  ucder  cold  conijiresses 
and  a  placebo  of  gum-water ;  still,  the  better  we  remember  the  indi- 
cation for  active  treatment,  the  greater  our  success  will  be. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  often  demand  mc.isures  the 
physiological  operation  of  wliieli  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  all  those 
hitherto  described.  We  have  seen  that  an  excessive  exudation,  a  pro- 
traction of  the  pneumonic  fever,  or,  independently  of  eitlier  of  these, 
a  debilitated  state  of  constitution  prior  to  the  attack,  may  give  rise 
to  a  state  of  the  most  complete  advnamia ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  this  ex< 
haustion  that  most  people  succumb  who  die  of  pneumonia.  The  feeble 
contractions  of  the  heart  tend  to  produce  new  dangers  from  passive 
cedema  of  the  lung,  and  commencing  palsy  of  the  bronchial  muselca 
embarrasses  the  evacuation  of  the  brouchL  Stimulants  must  now  hs 
administered ;  the  heart  b  to  be  excited  into  energetic  action ;  the 
contractile  power  of  the  bronchial  muscles  must  be  raised.  Fruitless  as 
their  extensive  employment  often  is  in  other  diseases,  from  the  transi- 
tory character  of  their  action,  yet  stimulants  may  produce  verj-  gratify- 
ing results  if  given  in  oases  where  symptoms  of  exhaustion  arise  while 
)  pneumonic  process  is  still  incomplete.    By  giving  la 
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oi  camphor,  musk,  and  strong  wine,  we  often  are  aole,  for  alK>ut  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  to  support  the  action  of  the  heart,  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  cedema,  and  facilitate  expectoration.  For  this  purpose 
Benzoic  acid  (gr.  v,  every  two  or  three  hours)  is  particularly  recom- 
mended. The  treatment  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia  by  alcohol,  as  pro- 
posed by  Toddj  is  not  approved. 

Compensation  for  waste  of  the  body  by  fever  is  of  far  greater  im 
portance  than  the  use  of  stimulants.     Do  not  carry  the  antiphlogistic 
diet  too  far,  especially  in  depraved  constitutions  and  enfeebled  per- 
sons, but,  as  soon  as  distinct  indications  of  asthenia  begin  to  appear, 
in  addition  to  the  wine,  give  concentrated  broths,  milk,  eta 

The  bold  administration  of  the  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  these  cases.  JRademacher*8  tincture  of  iron  is 
especially  applicable  (  |  ss  to  3  vj  water.  S.  3  ss — two  hours).  There  is 
no  form  of  pneumonia  which,  in  the  sense  of  JRademacJier^  "  eine  Elisen- 
affection  des  gesammt  organismus  darstellt,"  but  an  impoverishment  of 
the  blood  often  sets  in  during  the  disease,  the  obviation  of  which  is 
quite  as  well  promoted  by  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations  as  is  the 
chronic  deterioration  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis.  A  physiological  explana- 
tion of  the  undoubted  usefulness  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  chronic 
and  acute  impoverishment  of  the  blood  has  not  as  yet  been  found.  Wo 
only  know  that,  not  only  is  the  iron  of  the  blood  increased  in  amoimt^ 
but  the  protein  substances,  particularly  the  globulin  of  the  blood,  whoso 
quantity  always  undergoes  diminution,  increases  again  under  the  use  of 
iron.  We  shall  easily  convince  ourselves  that  the  action  of  the  ferru- 
ginous preparations  in  acute  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is  quite  as 
great  as  in  chronic  anaemia,  if  we  use  them  with  sufficient  boldness  in 
cases  of  exhausting  pneimionic  and  pleuritic  exudation ;  and,  \vithout 
assenting  to  the  principles  of  JRademacher^  we  cannot  deny  the  success 
which  his  school  has  attained  by  the  use  of  iron  in  acute  febrile  diseaseSb 
Unfortunately,  if  diarrhoea  exist,  they  are  not  well  borne. 

The  emplojnnent  of  stimulants,  generous  diet,  and  the  preparations 
of  quinine  and  iron,  may  be  indicated  from  the  very  outset  of  the  attack, 
when  an  adynamic  state  develops  early,  as  in  the  case  of  old  persons,  or 
of  cachectic  subjects ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  blunder  if  a 
phjTsician,  who,  by  his  stethoscope,  has  recognized  pneiunonia  in  a  sup 
posed  '^  gastric ''  or  nervous  influenza,  should  proceed  to  treat  the  malady 
upon  "antiphlogistic"  principles.  Local  blood-letting,  by  means  ot 
leeches  or  cups,  must  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  where  the  pain  is  not 
mitigated  by  the  emplojnnent  of  cold,  or  when  the  patient  cannot  bear, 
or  will  not  submit  to  the  latter.  It  almost  alwajB  mitigates  the  pain, 
and  as  pain  is  not  only  a  troublesome  sjnnptom,  but  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  disturbance  of  respiration,  its  removal  may  have  a  benefidal  effect 
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upon  tne  progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  not 
to  employ  cutaneous  irritants,  whether  sinapisms  or  blisters,  at  all,  or  at 
least  not  imtil  a  late  period,  when  resolution  is  gcnng  on  too  slowly. 
Finally,  if  the  patient  be  plagued  by  cough  or  restlessness,  or  by  sleep- 
less nights,  the  indicatio  sjinptomatica  may  require  the  use  of  naicotics, 
and  we  must  not  fear  to  administer  a  Dover's  powder  at  night  under 
these  drcumstanoes,  notwithstanding  the  persistence  of  the  fever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CATABBHAL  PNBUHONIA — ^BBONCHOFNEUMONIA. 

EnoLOGY. — ^The  catarrhal  process  is  a  form  of  disease  peculiar  to 
the  mucous  membranes,  and,  as  no  mucous  membrane  with  mucous 
glands  exists  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  name  catarrhal  pneumonia 
is  not  quite  applicable  to  the  disease  in  question.  Nevertheless,  as 
catarrhal  pneumonia  never  arises  unless  preceded  by  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis, and  as  its  characteristic  pathological  alterations  arc  entirely 
analogous  to  those  of  bronchial  catarrh,  we  shall  retain  the  generally 
adopted  title.  In  many  cases  catarrhal  pneumonia  arises  solely  througli 
the  extension  of  the  morbid  process  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane into  the  air  vesicles.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  how 
3ver,  this  disease  develops  in  pulmonary  tissue  which  has  already  col- 
lapsed, a  circumstance  which  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  col- 
lapse of  the  air-cells  essentially  favors  its  occmrence.  It  is  not  sm^ 
prising,  moreover,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  wall,  when  Ub- 
eratcd  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  vesicles,  should  be- 
come enlarged  and  surcharged  with  blood,  nor  that  after  long  persist- 
ence of  tliis  cai)illary  h}3)era?mia,  it  should  be  attended  by  augmented 
transudiilioii  and  copious  cell-formation.  Now  these  are  the  very 
alterations  which  the  anatomical  appearances  of  catarrhal  pneumonia 
present. 

Tills  disease  is  most  commonly  (>l>sorved  as  a  complication  of 
measles,  and  of  whooping-cough ;  but  the  reason  for  this  seems  to  be 
simply,  tliat  capillary  bronchitis  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  complaints  than  in  healthy  children.  Causes  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  other  than  those  from  which  capillary  bronchitis 
and  collapse  of  the  lung  originate,  are  imknown.  We  may  very 
properly  call  it  a  disease  of  childhood,  as  it  is  in  children  that  capil- 
lary bronchitis,  and  its  sequel,  partial  pulmonary  collapse — the  pro- 
cursors  and  initial  stages,  as  it  were,  of  catarrhal  pneumonia — are  most 
commonly  seen. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — While  croupous  pneumonia  extends^ 
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as  a  rule,  throughout  an  entire  lobe  of  a  long,  or  at  least  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  a  lobe,  catarrhal  pneumonia  almost  always  remains 
limited  to  single  lobuli,  and  hence  has  also  obtained  the  names  of 
lobular,  disseminated,  insular  pnemnonia,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
lobar  or  croupous  pneumonia. 

If  the  process  have  developed  in  the  midst  of  pulmonary  tissue 
which  contains  air,  we  observe  in  the  affected  Itmg  distinct  scattered  firm 
points  corresponding  to  the  inflamed  lobuli,  which  lie  chiefly  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  and  are  then  distinctly  wedge-shaped.  Their 
surfaces  lie  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  suiroimding  parts.  At  first 
they  are  of  a  bluish  red ;  later,  if  the  transudation  and  cell-growth 
predominate,  theyliave  a  lighter  and  more  grayish  color.  Upon  seo- 
tion,  the  surface  presents  a  smooth  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
there  are  none  of  the  granulations  diaracteristic  of  croupous  pneumo- 
nia. Upon  lateral  pressure  upon  the  inflamed  spot,  there  flows  over 
the  cut  surface  an  opaque  liquid,  at  first  bloody,  and  afterward  pale-gray 
in  color,  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  we  may  see  nimierous  cells, 
some  of  them  already  in  a  state  of  fatty  metamorphosis.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage,  these  inflammatory  centres  undergo  the  same  changes 
which  we  have  described  as  taking  place  in  the  spots  enclosed  in  col- 
lapsed pulmonary  tissue.  The  gradual  transition  of  {atelectasis  into 
catarrhal  pneumonia  has  recently  been  studied  and  described  with 
accuracy  by  JBartels  and  Ziemssen,  These  observers  agree  in  rep- 
resenting that  the  collapsed  portions  of  lung  exhibit  alteration  of 
structure  even  when  the  collapse  is  quite  recent.  In  slighter  cases, 
this  alteration  is  limited  to  the  lower  sharp  edge  of  the  lungs,  and  to 
a  vertical  stripe  about  two  inches  ^Wde  at  their  posterior  edge  upon 
either  side.  In  severer  and  more  protracted  cases,  the  entire  lower 
lobes  of  each  side  are  involved,  the  process  sometimes  extending  as 
far  as  the  back  and  inner  side  of  the  upper  lobes.  An  attempt  to 
inflate  them  will  succeed ;  but  an  unusual  amount  of  force  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose ;  and  the  reinflated  portion  does  not  resume  its  former 
pink  color,  but  becomes  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  vermilion  red,  a  proof 
that  the  blood  in  it  has  increased  considerably  in  quantity.  "When 
the  collapse  is  of  long  standing,  the  collapsed  parts  become  more  vo- 
luminous and  resistant,  and  we  find  in  them  separate  compact  knots  of 
irregular  form  and  size.  If  we  now  inflate  the  lung,  these  knots 
remain  unchanged  while  the  surrounding  parts  expand  and  fill  with 
air.  Upon  section  we  constantly  find  in  the  centre  of  these  spots  a 
dilated  bronchiole  filled  with  tenacious  secretion.  The  cut  surface 
resembles  that  of  the  spots  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  uncollapsed 
*ungH5ubstance  (see  above).  In  a  more  ad\'anced  stage,  the  numer- 
ous small  centres  of  infiltration  often  coalesce  into  voluminous  masses 
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of  induration,  so  that  a.  large  portion  of  the  posterior  part  Qf  the  S 
exhibits  a  tirownish-rcd,  compact,  but  friable  infiltration,  out  of  v 
only  email  quantities  of  purulent  but  adbc^re  liquiJ  can  be  expressed. 
If  the  disease  lie  of  still  longer  standing,  we  find  that  the  color  of  Ibe 
dark  brown  infiltration  lias  gradually  faded  horn  the  centre  toward  the 
periphcty,  so  that  the  middle  assumes  a  grayish  appearance,  its  firm- 
ness being  at  the  some  time  materially  diminished.  Upon  microseojMC 
examination,  we  peroeivc  a  further  advance  in  the  fatty  dcgeueratioo 
of  the  cellular  elements,  and  a  large  admisture  of  granular  multinucleai 
cells  (pus-cells).  The  alterations  which  we  have  juat  described  are 
analogous  to  those  of  red  hepatization  and  purulent  infiltratiou  t 
which  we  have  become  acquainted  as  stages  of  croupous  pneui 
althougli  fibrinous  exudation  never  accompanies  the  cell-grow 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  Abscesses  may  form  as  one  of  the  n 
tills  disease,  while  caseous  infiltration  is  a  far  more  oonunon  i 
this  disorder  than  of  croupous  pneumonia.  Finally,  catarrhal  pneui 
oft«n  results  in  neoplastic  formation  of  connective  tissue  with  i 
secutivc  wasting  and  shrinking  of  the  parenchyma.  At  all  ( 
BarteU,  in  a  series  of  cases,  in  which  the  disease  had  run  a  more  o 
course  than  usual,  found,  instead  of  the  changes  described  above,  fl 
large  portions  of  the  lower  lobes  had  acquired  a  pale,  bloodless,  4 
ingly  compact  and  firm  consistence.  The  cut  surfiice  also  shoi 
pale-blue  color,  and  presented  a  homogeneous,  smooth,  dry  appeal 
The  parts  of  the  lung  thus  altered  could  not  be  inflated.  Tlie  bro 
were  filled  by  yellowish  caseous  plugs.  The  moat  striking  point  was 
the  great  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  condensed 
portions  were  traversed  by  thick  grayish-white  cords,  and  bands  J  ~ 
oonnective  tissue,  which  ran  in  different  directions,  crossing  oi 
repeatedly,  and  forming  a  well-defined  network.  This  terminatioi 
catarrhal  pneumonia  is  analogous  to  the  induration  which  wo  I 
described  as  occinring  in  croupous  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  anb  Course. — It  is  difficult  to  draw  up  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  as  the  disease  is  never  of  primary 
oiigui,  but  always  supervenes  upon  a  catarrhal  bronchitis  or  a  collapse 
of  the  lung  proceeding  from  bronchitis,  and  its  only  symptoms  consist 
in  modificatious  more  or  less  distinct  of  tlie  svmptoms  of  the  disonler 
by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  With  the  exception  of  the  physical 
agns,  which,  however,  are  not  always  characteristic,  the  kind  and  man- 
ner of  tlie  cough  and  the  cbanict«r  of  the  fever  furnish  the  most  im- 
portant data  for  the  recognition  of  the  comphcation  which  has  set  in. 
It  is  highly  suspicious  if  the  sick  child  fear  to  cough,  or  when  we  find, 
by  its  complaints,  or,  iu  a  very  young  child,  by  the  distressed  expression 
of  its  countenance,  during  coughing,  that  cougliing  gives  it  pain. 
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have  already  stated,  while  speaking  of  whooping-cough,  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  protracted  coughing^pellsand  the  occurrence,  in  their  stead, 
of  short,  harsh,  painful  ^^  hacks,"  are  very  serious  symptoms ;  but,  in 
the  catarrh  of  measles,  and  in  a  genuine  capillary  bronchitis,  attentive 
observers  will  rarely  miss  the  modification  of  the  cough  just  mentioned. 
A  hct  established  by  Ziemssen  is  of  great  diagnostic  value,  namely, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  always  becomes  elevated  upon  the 
supervention  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  upon  a  catarrhal  bronchitis. 
While  the  temperature  of  the  body,  according  to  Ziemssen^  seldom 
reaches  the  hei^t  of  102.2°  F.  in  simple  capillary  brondiitis,  upon  the 
development  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  it  often  mounts,  in  a  few  hours, 
to  105°  F.  and  sometimes  still  higher.  At  the  same  time  the  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent,  the  face  redder,  and  the  child  evinces  great 
terror  and  restlessness,  or,  in  severe  cases,  soon  falls  into  a  state  of 
apathy  and  somnolence.  Upon  examining  the  chest  of  a  child  suf- 
fering from  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  genuine  bronchial  catarrh, 
whose  cough  has  begun  to  grow  painful,  or  whose  fever  has  suddenly 
grown  worse,  or  in  whom  intense  fever  has  arisen  where  none  has  pre- 
viously existed,  we  must  not  expect  for  the  first  day  or  two  to  discover 
the  characteristic  phjrsical  signs  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  When  the 
pneumonic  spots  are  surrounded  by  healthy  parenchyma,  and  are  of  qo 
very  great  magnitude,  neither  auscultation  nor  percussion  furnishes  any 
diagnostic  data  throughout  the  whole  coiurse  of  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  complaint  have  developed  firom  an  extensive  ateleo- 
tasis  in  a  few  days,  an  adept  in  percussion  will  find  a  dulness,  which  is 
almost  always  symmetrical,  ascending  posteriorly  upon  both  sides  of 
the  spinal  column  in  a  narrow  stripe,  which  is  characteristic  of  it,  and 
which  does  not  extend  toward  the  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  imtil  a 
iate  period.  As  the  collapsed  portion  of  the  lung  at  first  presents  but 
a  thin  layer,  void  of  air,  we  must  percuss  with  feeble,  short  stroke,  in 
order  to  reoc^nize  the  dulness.  The  pectoral  fremitus  and  the  respi- 
ratory sounds  are  not  as  yet  altered.  At  most,  the  rhonchi  and  rdles 
of  the  capillary  bronchitis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  collapsed  region,  are 
somewhat  less  loud  and  less  distinctly  audible  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  lung.  Should  the  collapse  extend,  and  should  the  collapsed  part 
become  more  voluminous  and  dense,  the  dulness  becomes  more  distinct, 
extends  more  outwardly,  the  pectoral  fremitus  becomes  stronger.  The 
breathing  is  broncliial,  any  rdles  which  may  be  heard  have  a  ringing  char- 
acter ;  in  brief,  the  signs  of  auscultation  and  percussion  are  now  iden- 
tical with  those  of  a  croupous  pneumonia  at  the  stage  of  hepatizati<m. 
Tf  not  called  to  sec  the  sick  child  until  this  period,  it  may  be  difficult  and 
even  impossible  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  croupous  pneu- 
monia or  with  an  extensive  catarrhal  inflammation  of  collapsed  lung. 
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(Physical  exploration,  &3  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  never  gives  iafiH- 
mution  as  to  the  quality  of  the  condensation  of  a  lun^,  or  of  effusioD 
into  the  pleiira.)  If,  on  tLe  other  band,  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
oljserve  the  progress  of  the  malady  from  its  commencemeJit,  the  dis- 
ttnetiou  between  the  two  is,  as  a  rule,  easy :  as  the  occurrenoe  ol 
double  symmetrical  condensation  and  the  tardy  lateral  eitensJoo  of  the 
narrow  condensed  stripes  indicate  collapse  of  the  lung  and  calarrtia. 
pneumonia;  while,  on  the  other  band,  a  condensation  at  first  confined 
to  one  aide,  and,  afterward,  spreading  over  the  whole  of  one  of  tlip 
pulmonary  lobes,  denotes  croupous  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

The  progress  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  sometimes,  although  doI 
often,  a  very  acute  one.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days, 
especially  if  it  attack  feeble  children.  In  such  an  event  the  counte 
nance,  previously  red,  becomes  pale  and  livid.  Tlic  bps  assume  a 
bluish  hue ;  tbc  eyes  grow  dull  and  lustreless ;  the  rcstle^ness  gives 
place  to  apathy,  and  to  a  continually  augmenting  somnolence  Otrmg 
to  the  serious  dbturbance  of  respiration,  the  pernicious  eSects  of 
incomplete  oxygenation  and  overcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic 
add  800Q  become  apparent.  It  is  also  rare  for  a  rajud  resolution  to 
occur  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and,  even  when  it  does  take  place,  the 
sudden  decline  of  the  fever  so  characteristic  of  croupous  pneumonia 
is  scarcely  ever  seen;  so  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  t«munatiaD 
of  the  attack  by  a  lysis  or  a  crisis  may  decide  the  question  as 
to  the  distinction  between  catarrhal  and  croupous  pneumoniik 
It  is  much  more  common  for  catarrhal  pneumonia  to  take  cm  a 
subacute,  and  even  chronic  course.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
cases  whicli  set  in  upon  a  whooping-cough  or  chronic  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis. Here,  as  a  rule,  not  only  does  the  consolidation  foiro  slowly 
and  gradually,  but  it  continues  stationary  with  great  persistence  o^en 
for  many  weeks.  Tlie  child  becomes  estreraely  emaciated,  until  denth 
finally  ensues  with  the  symptoms  above  given ;  or,  perhaps,  after  h 
has  almost  ceased,  resolution  of  the  infiltration  and  complete  rcoo 
follow. 

Tubercular  infiltration,  abscess,  and  induration  of  the  lungs  fblloi 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  present  the  same  symptoms  as  when  they  i^ 
as  sequela-  of  croupous  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

TnKATMKxr, — It  is  easy  to  undeistand  that  if,  in  the  c 
capillary  broncltitis,  the  disease  extend  from  the  mucous  mranlx 
the  bronchi  into  the  aircells,  producing  catarrhal  pnemnonia,  tho  ■ 
general  directions  already  given  will  apply  for  the  treatment  of  i 
disease.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  local  and  { 
blood-letting.     According   to  the  recent  experience  of  Sarielt  i 
Zietitssev,  the  latter  never  proves  of  sen'ice,  and  often  does  i 
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eiderable  harm  by  redudng  the  strengih  of  the  patient,  lowering  the 
energy  of  the  inspirations,  and  thus  tending  to  encourage  the  spread 
of  puhnonaiy  coUapse ;  and  here  I  will  again  briefly  call  to  mind  the 
value  of  emetics,  transitory  as  it  may  be,  and  the  frequent  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  their  use.  It  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  that  both 
Bartels  and  Ziemasen  strongly  commend  the  application  of  cold  com- 
presses to  the  chest  (proposed  by  me  in  croupous  pneumonia),  as  by 
far  the  most  efficient  mode  of  treatment 


CHAPTER   XI. 

CHBONIC    INTEBSTITIAL    PNEUMONIA — INDURATION    OP    THE    LUNG- 

BRONCHIECrATIC  CAVITIES. 

Etiology. — ^The  lung,  when  healthy,  has  but  little  connective  tis- 
sue in  its  composition.  A  portion  of  this  combines  with  numerous 
elastic  fibres  to  form  the  pulmonary  air-cells ;  another  portion  serves 
to  bind  together  the  lobules,  while  a  third  belongs  to  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  bronchi  There  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which, 
instead  of  these  mere  rudiments  of  connective  tissue,  we  find  large 
sections  of  the  lung  converted  into  a  callous,  fibrous  mass,  the  product 
of  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  diseases. 

In  chronic  pneumonia  there  is  no  free  exudation  either  into  the  air- 
oells,  or  their  interstices,  excepting  in  that  form  of  the  affection  known 
as  caseous  infiltration,  of  which  we  shall  speak  by-and-by,  while  treat- 
ing of  pulmonary  consumption.  While  in  croupous  and  catarrhal 
pneumonia  the  pulmonary  tissues  themselves  suffer  little  or  no  nutri- 
tive distmbancc,  in  the  form  of  inflammation  at  present  imder  con* 
sideration  it  is  precisely  this  pulmonary  intercellular  and  interlobular 
connective  tissue  which  is  attacked.  The  process  consists  in  a  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective  tissue,  resulting  in  an  augmentation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  and  in  a  diminution  of  its  cavities  for  the  recep- 
tion of  air.  The  newly-formed  material,  by  which  the  limg  is  solidified, 
then  undergoes  further  changes,  as  do  all  other  neoplastic  formations 
of  connective  tissue  arising  from  inflammation.  At  first  soft  and  filled 
with  blood,  it  afterward  contracts,  and  is  transformed  into  a  callous, 
bloodless  substance,  occupying  a  smaller  amoimt  of  space  than  was 
formerly  filled  by  the  healthy  lung. 

Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  scarcely  ever  occurs  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  primary  disease.  Even  in  the  interesting  cases  observed  to 
follow  tlie  inlialation  of  iron  or  coal-dust,  the  induration  is  not  a  direct 
result  of  such  inhalation  of  irritating  substances,  but  only  appears 
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t  consequencie  of  the  bronchitis  induued  by  the  i 


scwindarily, 
taot: 

1.  We  have  seen  that  interstitial  poeumouia  b  one  of  the  o 
cations  of  prolonged  croupous  or  catarrtud  infUtmiaation  of  the  It 
and  that  it  results  in  induration  of  the  latter, 

2.  Simple  coU&pse  of  the  lung  appears  sometimes  to  give  ri 
inflammatory  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  substance,  rpsultin^  in  ia> 
duration  of  the  lung. 

3.  The  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  especially  the  softening  of  tuberci> 
!ous  deposits,  cancer  of  the  lung,  hiemorrhagio  infarctions,  pulmoaarr 
apoplexy,  and  pulmonary  abscess,  all  produce  interstitial  pDeumonia 
with  "  nutritire  "  exudation  {  Firc/ww),  It  b  thus  that  the  capsules 
of  connective  tissue  arc  found,  which  separate  the  products  and  residue 
of  the  processes,  above  named,  from  the  healthy  lung. 

t  Interstitial  pneumonia  not  unfrequently  forms  a  complication  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  when  it  first  involves  the  ports  immediately  around 
the  bronchus,  Init  may  extend  thenoe,  forming  extensive  solidification 
of  the  lung. 

The  occurrence  of  broochieotosis  as  a  result  of  efaronic  interstitidl 
pneumonia  is  easy  of  explanation.  The  space  created  in  tlie  thorns 
by  oontnu:tion  of  the  lung  must  be  compensated  for  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  Tlic  thoracic  wall  sinks  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  it  lo 
yield;  but,  from  the  structure  of  the  chest,  this  collapse  is  rtstrieled 
within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  so  that  a  vacuum  would  form  within 
its  cavity  were  it  not  that  the  bronclii  become  dilated  by  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  process  ia  usually  described  as  if  the  contract- . 
ing  tissue  of  the  lung  exerted  a  traction  upon  the  bronchial  wall,  thus 
dilating  the  tubes  into  spacious  canals  and  extensive  cavities.  But 
the  extra  bronchial  traction,  which  the  contracting  connective  tissue 
exercises  upon  the  bronchial  wall,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  brcinchiectasbk 
The  discovery  of  diffuse  or  sacculated  dilatations  in  the  midst  of  tissue 
which  is  simply  collapsed,  or  which  still  contabs  air,  compels  as  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  some  cases  of  bronchiectasis  to  other  sotlti^es, 
Dnfortunately,  the  condition  in  question  is  an  extremely  complicated 
one ;  and,  in  spile  of  the  excellent  work  of  Blermer  upon  the  patho- 
geny and  anatomy  of  bronchial  dilatation,  its  origin  is,  as  yet,  by  nc 
means  satisfactorily  explained.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
by  briefly  slating  that,  in  some  cases,  probably  the  calibre  of  the  bron- 
chus is  enlarged  by  the  prcssuro  of  stagnant  secretion  upon  its  innet 
sur&ce,  especially  when  the  resilience  of  the  bronchial  wall  ts  impgirvd.  * 
Id  other  cases  bronchiectasis,  perhaps,  is  a  result  of  atmospheric  pre» 
Bure  during  the  act  of  inspiration,  in  cases  where  portions  of  the  linig 
ore  incapable  of  expansion,  other  portions  sufiering  abnormal  oompon 
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datory  dilatation.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  resisting  power  of  the  bron< 
chial  wall  be  less  than  that  of  the  pulmonary  substance,  or  if  an  ob- 
struction in  the  smaller  bronchi,  or  other  impediment,  hinder  proper 
expansion  of  the  vesicles,  it  would  seem  that  compensatory  bronchi- 
ectasifl  may  arise  in  place  of  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  some  bronchiectases  may  be  the  result 
of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  wall  at  points  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the 
Imig,  where  the  tubes  yield  before  the  centripetal  rush  of  air  driyeE 
into  them  from  the  alveoli  by  the  act  of  coughing,  and,  while  giving 
way  before  the  pressure,  cause  bronchiectasis  instead  of  emphy- 
sema. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^We  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of 
examining  interstitial  pneumonia  before  it  begins  to  contract.  We 
then  find  the  pulmonary  substance  solidified  and  void  of  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  swelling  of  the  vesicular  walls  and  scanty  intervesicular  and 
interlobular  connective  tissue.  At  first  it  is  hypersemic  and  reddened ; 
afterward  of  a  paler,  bluish-gray  color.  In  several  cases  in  which 
bronchiectatic  cavities  have  been  found  at  the  base  of  the  lung  in  the 
midst  of  indurated  tissue,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  pale-red  homogeneous  substance,  composed  of  young 
connective  tissue,  and  situated  between  portions  of  the  lung  which 
contained  air. 

Products  of  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  are  much  more  firequently 
met  with.  They  consist  of  bands,  or  irregularly-shaped  masses  en- 
twined in  the  pulmonary  substance,  are  of  a  whitish  color,  or  else  are 
blackened  by  pigment,  and  of  a  dense  structure  which  "  cries  *'  under 
the  knife.  They  surround  old  masses  of  tubercle,  which  have  already 
become  caseous,  and  tuberculous  cavities,  abscesses  of  long  standing, 
and  the  residue  of  the  latter  sometimes  found  in  the  lung  in  the  shape 
of  calcified  concretions.  When  croupous  pneumonia  terminates  in  in- 
duration, entire  lobes  of  a  lung  may  become  converted  into  this  black- 
ish, callous  substance. 

In  the  autopsy  of  individuals  who  have  worked  in  coal-mines,  or 
«vuo  have  inhaled  coal-dust  in  other  occupations,  the  lungs  and  bron- 
diial  glands  are  often  found  to  be  of  a  deeply-black  hue.  From  the 
results  of  recent  investigation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  coloration 
depends  upon  the  penetration  into  the  lung  of  particles  of  coaL  As  a 
rule,  the  pulmonary  tissues  sustain  this  intrusion  oi  coal-dust  remark- 
ably well,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  this  anthracosis  (that  is,  bladc- 
ness  resulting  from  deposit  of  coal-dust)  has  been  the  only  lesion 
fbimd  in  the  lung.  In  other  cases,  the  black  discoloration  is  combined 
with  an  interstitial  pneumonia,  originating  from  the  bronchial  walls, 
but  often  extending  widely.    In  other  instances,  again,  cavities  are 
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found  in  the  indurated  t^ue,  wluck  are  uDdoubt«dly  to  be  regarded 
as  suppurating  broacUiectoses. 

ZenioTy  in  a  valuable  treatise,  shows  that  disease  of  the  lungs  majr 
also  arise  &om  the  inhalation  of  iron-dust,  which,  in  all  essential  par 
tjculajs,  IS  similar  to  anthracosis,  dificring  merely  in  the  nature  of  the 
dust  inhaled,  ar.d  in  the  color  of  the  Itmg,  which  is  of  a  slate-colot 
instead  of  black.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  this  disease,  reported  bj 
Zenker,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of  tiderosis,  or  of  pneumono- 
konioeis  stderottea  if),  the  oside  of  iron,  which  had  entered  the  lunfe 
had  given  rise  to  eztcnaive  induration  and  to  the  formation  of  Iat)^ 
cavities. 

liokitantky  describes  saccular  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  as  (ullows: 
"  We  find  a  bronchial  tube  widened  into  a  fu^onu,  or  roundod  pouch ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  dilatation  often  being  greater  upon  one  ^de  than 
another,  so  that  a  greater  part  of  the  bronchial  sac  lies  out  of  Uie 
axis  of  the  bronchial  tube.  In  rare  cases,  the  size  of  such  a  pouch 
may  equal  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  Often  they  would  contain  a  bean,  i 
hazelnut,  or  a  walnut.  We  further  find  either  that  any  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  may  become  expanded  into  a  pouch  of  this  kind,  the 
tube  retaining  its  normal  calibre  upon  either  side  of  the  dilatation,  or 
else  quite  a  large  tract  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  may  undergu 
enlargement.  Then,  many  such  eacs  of  different  size  are  so  grouped 
together  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  vast  sinuous  cave  with  many 
branches,  whose  individual  pouches  arc  bounded  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  ledges  or  valrular  folds  of  the  bronchial  walL" 

The  inner  surface  of  bronchi cctatic  cavities  is  at  first  smooth,  tlie 
mucous  crypts  having  flattened  out  and  disappeared  through  excesare 
exten^on.  The  mucous  membrane  having  thus  gradually  lost  its  chw 
octer,  becoming  more  like  a  serous  membrane,  its  secretioD  also  at  first 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Ecrous  sac.  We  fijid  in  bronc^ 
ectatiu  cavities  a  synovia-like  liquid,  resembling  that  found  in  a  greatly 
over-distended  gall-bladder,  or  in  an  obstructed  processus  vcTmifonni& 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  however,  the  inner  surface  often  loses  its 
amootli  character,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavity  undeigo  change. 
Owing  to  the  unyielding  condition  of  tlie  surrounding  parenchyma, 
which  is  not  compressed  even  by  the  most  \-iolent  coughing,  and  par' 
ticularly  if  the  cavities  are  situated  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung,  it 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  secretion.  Hence,  the 
latter,  cx|K)8ed  to  an  elevated  temperature,  and  in  communication  wid] 
•,he  atmosphere,  is  converted  into  a  foul,  yellow,  stinking  ichor,  whicji 
often  acts  as  a  corrosive  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  prodocuig 
sloughs  and  depriving  the  walls  of  their  smoothness.  It  is  not  U» 
fiunnion  for  severe  hiemorriiage  to  take  piacc  when  these  slot 
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separate  In  other  cases,  the  putrid  contents  of  the  dilated  tubes 
cause  inflammation  c^  diffuse  putrescence  of  the  lung.  In  the  very 
rarest  instances,  the  bronchus  leading  to  a  cavity  becomes  obliterated, 
when  its  contents  maj  be  transformed  into  a  cheesy  or  calcified 
paste. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — In  its  first  stage  interstitial  pneumonia 
can  hardly  be  recognized  with  certainty.  Should  the  resolution  of  a 
croupous  pneumonia  be  very  tardy ;  if  we  find,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks, 
that  the  percussion-sound  continues  dull  and  the  respiration  bronchial 
<x  indistinct,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  disease  will  terminate  in  indu- 
ration, particularly  if  the  patient  have  no  fever,  and  gradually  recover 
his  health,  so  that  we  may  exclude  the  idea  of  cheesy  infiltration.  We 
cannot  diagnose  the  disease  with  certainty  until  the  thorax  commences 
to  sink  in  at  the  affected  side,  and  the  signs  of  bronchiectasis  appear. 

It  is  quite  the  same  with  regard  to  the  interstitial  pneumonia 
which  accompanies  tuberculosis,  and  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  constant  complications  of  the  above  diseases,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  dulness  at  the  apex  of  the  limg  observed 
in  consumption  is  due  in  part  to  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  depres* 
lOon  of  the  supra  and  infim  clavicular  regions,  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies pulmonary  consumption,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  this  interstitial 
pneumonic  induration,  since  neither  reduction  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  lung,  nor  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  is  produced  either  by 
tubercular  deposit,  caseous  infiltration,  destruction  of  the  pulmonary 
substance,  or  by  the  establishment  of  cavities.  Although  this  symptom 
(which  is  often  erroneously  called  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  consumption) 
is  a  very  common  one  among  consumptive  patients,  yet  this  is  only 
because  the  process  by  which  the  lung  is  destroyed  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  a  chronic  pneumonia,  which  causes  its  induration  and 
contraction.  When  chronic  pneumonia  is  associated  with  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  less  com- 
mon. In  such  cases  the  only  diagnostic  signs  aro  the  coughing-fits, 
characteristic  of  the  existence  of  cavities  with  rigid  walls,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  sputa. 

When  the  disease  is  somewhat  extensive,  signs  of  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  added  to  the  sjrmptoms 
above  described ;  and  at  a  later  period,  where  h3rpertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  no  longer  capable  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  obstructed  ciroula- 
tion,  cyanosis  appears,  with  blueness  of  the  lips,  puffiness  of  the  &ce, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  finally  dropsy,  symptoms  which,  as  we 
have  learned,  also  accompany  emphysema.  An  explanation  of  this  is 
easy ;  the  obstacle  to  evacuation  of  the  right  heart  manifestly  pro- 
ceeding from  atrophy  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.    We  rarely  observe 
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a  the  pulmonary  induralJon  which  accximpanies  eotisumpl 
although  in  such  cases  there  is  a  double  hinderance  to  the  pulinoc 
circulatiotL  This  is  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that,  simultane- 
ously with  the  destruclion  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  volume  of 
the  blood  is  rcducwl  by  hectic  fever. 

Easy  as  it  often  is  to  recognize  brondiiectatic  cavities  of  the  Itiug 
with  certainty,  tlie  diagnosis  in  other  instances  is  extremely  obscure, 
rhe  signs  usually  described  as  pathognomonic  of  brondiiectaUc  can- 
ties  are  only  met  with  in  cases  which  are  uncomplicated  with  tubercu> 
losis  or  cheesy  infiltration,  and  where  the  carities  are  ^tuated  in  the 
lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  Bronchiectatic  cavities  at  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  lying  side  by  side  with  tuberculous  cavities,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  even  upon  dissection,  to  say  nothing  about 
recognizing  a  difference  between  tbom  during  life.  The  manifcstalioQ 
afforfed  by  a  bronchiectasis  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  is  readily 
esplicable,  if  we  only  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dischargfin^  the 
contents  of  cavities  in  such  dependent  portions.  The  liquid  contents 
of  u  vomica  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  has  no  difficulty  in  flowing  away 
tlirougfa  the  obliquely  descending  bronchi,  but  the  disdiaigc  from  a 
similar  cavity  situate  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes,  through  bronchi  whose 
direction  b  obliquely  upward,  is  either  quite  impracticable,  or,  at  least, 
only  practicable  while  the  body  is  in  particular  attitudes.  (Cases  occur 
in  which  copious  volumes  of  the  thick,  yellowish-green  fetid  contents 
of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity  pour  from  the  mouth  at  a  patient,  even  b^ 
fore  he  has  coughed,  whenever  he  stoops  forward  or  allows  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  to  sink  laterally  while  lying  in  bed.) 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  incompleteness  with  which  bronchial 
cavities  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  are  emptied,  and  to  other  un- 
known causes,  the  contents  of  the  cavities  often  undergo  putrefucUon, 
This  putrid  sputum  has  an  extremely  penetrating,  fetid  odor  (particu- 
larly at  the  moment  of  its  expectoration),  and  is  less  viscid  than  most 
catarrhal  sputa,  often  containing  caseous  plugs,  in  whldi  clusters  nf 
margarine  crystals  are  found.  When  collected  and  allowed  to  stand, 
it  BC]»arate3  into  three  strata,  an  upper  frothy  layer,  a  middle  layer  of 
whitish^fray  Uqmd,  and  a  thick  grayish-green  sediment ;  in  short,  it 
completely  resemliles  the  sputa  of  diffuse  bronchial  dilatatioD,  and  of 
putrid  bronchitis.  Neverlhelcas,  in  most  cases,  it  is  easy  lo  decide 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  latter  form  of  disease,  or  with  a  sao 
culated  bronchus.  In  the  former,  the  coughs  follow  with  short  inter- 
vals, and  all  the  sputa  wliich  the  patient  ejeets  are  of  similar  quality. 
On  the  other  band,  patients  with  a  bronchiectatic  sao  often  announce^ 
of  their  own  accord,  that  they  "  have  two  kinds  of  cough."  Indeed, 
half  B  day,  or  even  a  whole  day,  may  pass,  and  the  patient  -n 
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but  little,  expectorating  small  quantities  of  cataniial  sputa.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  which,  in  course  of 
a  short  time,  the  patient  will  eject  enormous  quantities  of  putrid  secre- 
tion. When  the  fit  is  over,  another  long  period  of  exemption  begins, 
the  spit-cup  remaining  empty  for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  receiving  but  a 
few  expectorations  of  mucus,  when  another  attack  will  soon  fill  it  to 
'  overflowing.  The  walls  of  bronchiectatic  cavities  seem  to  be  tolerably 
insensible,  and  the  irritation  of  the  putrefying  secretion  does  not  appear 
to  give  rise  to  cough.  It  is  only  when  the  sac  is  completely  fuU,  and 
when  its  contents  reach  the  neighboring  bronchi,  which  still  retain 
their  normal  sensitiveness,  that  the  cough  begins.  We  may,  therefore, 
assert  that  violent  coughing-fits,  which  recur  at  long  intervals,  and 
during  which  large  quantities  of  putrid  sputa  are  expelled,  are  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  existence  of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  hitherto  described,  there  is  usually 
well-marked  cyanosis,  and,  at  a  later  period,  dropsy.  In  bronchiectasis 
of  long  standing,  I  have  hardly  ever  failed  to  find  the  clubbed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  terminal  phalanges  such  as  usually  forms  in  cases  of  per- 
sistent cyanosis.  These  signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  not,  however, 
directly  dependent  upon  bronchiectasis,  being  due  rather  to  the  con- 
comitant induration  of  the  lungs  (see  above),  and  hence  they  are  absent 
in  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  bronchiectasis  is  not  accompanied 
by  extensive  induration. 

Physical  examination  always  affords  very  characteristic  results 
when  the  bronchial  sacculation  lies  close  beneath  the  thoracic  walL 
When  the  pulmonary  substance  about  the  cavity  is  consolidated  and 
contracted,  the  thorax  is  also  depressed  at  the  point  corresponding, 
the  percussion  soimd  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  sensation  of  resist- 
ance consiaerably  increased.  Upon  auscultation,  if  the  patient  have 
not  coughed  for  some  time,  we  hear  either  an  enfeebled  respiratory 
murmur  or  else  indistinct  moist  rdles.  Upon  compelling  him  to  cough, 
so  as  to  provoke  copious  expectoration,  the  enfeebled  respiration  is 
often  replaced  by  loud  bronchial  or  even  cavernous  breathing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  physical  examination 
furnishes  no  aid  to  diagnosis,  because  the  cavity  is  situated  more 
toward  the  centre  of  the  lung,  and  is  surroimded  by  normal  paren- 
chjrma.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  absence  of  physical  signs  of  a  cavity, 
we  may  diagnose  its  existence  with  positive  certainty  when  a  patient, 
without  suffering  any  precursory  dyspnoea,  expectorates  half  a  pint  or 
more  of  purulent  secretion  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Such  enor- 
mous quantities  of  matter  could  only  come  from  a  large  cavity,  as  its 
presence  in  the  bronchi  would  render  respiration  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 
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Di&OMOSiB. — It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  a  d 
tion  and  consolidation  of  the  lung,  resulting  from  interslltia]  ] 
monia,  from  a  similar  condition  arising  from  continued  oompre 
The  thoracic  wall  sinks  in  after  either  process,  and  the  heart,  liver,  ifl 
spleen  are  displaced,  so  that  tlie  history  of  the  case  is  often  c 
guide.     If  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  primary  disease  hare 
been  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  the  question  often  remans  unsolved,  al- 
though bronchiectasis  is  far  oftener  a  consequence  of  interstitial  pneu- 
monia than  of  compression  of  the  lung. 

In  distinguishing  bronchiectatic  caverns  from  tuberculous  excava- 
tions, besides  the  difference  of  their  situation,  the  follomng  points  sre 
to  be  taken  into  consideration:  1,  Patients  with  brondiiectasis  are 
generally  free  from  fever,  and  hence  often  long  retain  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  strength,  and  suffer  hut  httle  emaciation,  2.  Secondary  dis- 
ease of  the  larynx  and  intestine  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  oases  of  bron- 
chiul  dilatation;  hence,  hoarseness  and  diarrhwa,  hi  a  doubtful  case, 
would  indicate  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  disease,  although  the 
ooexiatence  of  bronchiectasis  is  by  no  means  escluded.  3. 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  so  often  accompanied  by  emphysema  ti 
in  forming  a  differential  diagnosis  between  bronchiectasis  and  t 
cular  cxcjivation,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  cmphyaema  t 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Peognosis. — As  interstitial  pneumonia  scarcely  ever  is  an  1 
pendent  affection,  the  prognosis  depends  essentially  upon  the  ori] 
disease.  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  when  the  malady  f 
tuberculosis.  Extensive  wasting  of  the  lung,  consequent  upon  ti 
pneumonia,  or  accompanying  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  emphyst 
is  often  endured  for  a  long  time,  even  after  bronchi  ecta tie  cavities 
bave  formed,  the  patients  only  succumbing  at  a  late  period,  upon  the 
establishment  of  marasmus  and  dropsy.  At  other  times,  life  is  sud- 
denly endangered  by  hffimorrhage  from  the  walls  of  the  caverns,  or  bf 
pneumonia  from  difiiise  putrescence  of  the  lung. 

Treatmest. — In  the  stage  at  which  interstitial  pneumonia  becomes 
recognizable,  it  is  as  impossible  to  do  any  thing  for  its  relief  as  it  is  to 
soften  and  resolve  any  other  form  of  cicatrlciat  tissue.  We  are  equally 
powerless  to  effect  the  closure  and  obliteration  of  bronchiectatic  vomiciei 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  see  to  the  emptying  of  these  cavitj 
so  that  the  foul  secretion  may  not  occasion  still  greater  corrostoi 
the  bronchial  walls  or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  As  a  second  ii 
tion,  we  must  endeavor  to  limit  the  secretion,  both  of  the  cavity  ita 
and  of  the  bronchi,  from  which  secretion  seems  to  flow  into  the  cavl 
Both  indications  are  best  met  by  the  inhalation  of  oil  of  turpentii 
recommended  above.     It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  ( 
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Mdure  actuaU J  represses  the  secretion,  and  we  can  easily  convince  ouf- 
Belves  that,  after  an  inhalation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  violent  coughing 
SdUows,  and  evacuation  of  the  cavities  is  effected.  The  inhalations  are 
repeated  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  I  have  seen  patients  raised  by 
this  means  from  a  condition  of  extreme  misery  to  one  of  tolerable 
comfort,  which  lasted  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

GANGBENE    OF   THE    LUNGS. 

E3noLOGT. — Various  forms  of  mortification  have  already  come  under 
our  notice  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  among  others,  that  of  abscess  as  a 
sequel  of  pneumonia,  and  disintegration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
as  a  consequence  of  haemorrhagic  inf&rction.  Mortification  proper, 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  differs  from  these  forms  of  necrosis,  inasmuch  as 
the  dead  part  putrefies  and  imdergoes  chemical  decomposition.  Putre- 
fisuitive  decomposition  of  necrotic  parts  of  the  economy  occurs  most 
commonly  in  organs  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  such  as 
the  skin  and  the  lungs,  while  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen, 
as  long  as  they  remain  within  their  normal  envelopes,  putrefiEu^ion  of 
dead  tissue  is  not  so  apt  to  occur.  The  transition  of  necrosis  into 
{gangrene  is  materially  promoted  if  a  "  ferment "  (a  bit  of  putrid  ma- 
terial) come  in  contact  with  the  mortified  part.  This  explains  why, 
though  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lungs  may  be  produced  by 
hsemorrhagic  infarction  in  disease  of  the  heart,  through  obstruction  of 
the  nutrient  arteries  (the  bronchial  arteries),  it  is  that  such  a  result  is 
far  more  common  in  metastatic  infarction,  caused  by  an  embolus  from 
some  region  where  putrefaction  is  going  on. 

Diffuse  pulmonary  gangrene  arises,  in  rare  instances,  during  the 
culminating  period  of  pneumonia,  the  inflammatory  stasis  causing  the 
absolute  arrest,  both  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  in  the  inflamed  region. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  the  more  likely  when  stagnation  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  causes  coagulation  of  that  which  is  in  the  bronchial 
arteries. 

Pneumonia  caused  by  entrance  into  the  air-passages  ot  tood,  or  the 
residua  of  food,  is  especially  prone  to  run  into  gangrene,  owing  to  the 
putrefaction  of  these  foreign  bodies. 

Grangrene  may  also  arise  with  or  without  previous  inflammation, 
from  corrosion  of  the  tissues  surrounding  a  diffuse  or  saccular  bronchi- 
ectasis, and  their  implication  in  the  putrefaction  of  its  contents. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  difiuse  gangrene  of  the 
.ungs  in  drunkards,  and  in  persons  whose  constitution  has  been  much 
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debilitated  bv  misery  and  deficient  nourtshment ;  as  is  also  its  freqncot 
appearence  id  lunatics,  even  where  no  foreign  body  has  eutered  tfaeir 
air-passa^rcs,  atid  its  occuireDce  in  the  oouree  of  severe  asthenic  fuTer, 
measles,  small-pox,  and  typhus.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  &  part, 
wbich  already  has  suffered  derangement  of  its  uutiition,  were  espe- 
cially liable  to  die  when  its  tissues  are  exposed  to  further  infiAmmaton 
disturbance  (  VirchotB), 

Anatomicaj.  ArrBAKXSCES. — According  to  the  distinction  of 
£aeiinec,  there  aro  two  forma  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  the  eireum- 
icribed  and  the  diffutc  : 

1.  Circumscribed  gangrene  is  the  more  common  form.  At  isolated 
points  VBr)-ing  in  size,  intm  that  of  a  liazelnut  to  thai  of  a  walnul,  kc 
find  the  parcncliyma  of  the  lung  converted  into  a  bluish-greeii,  moist, 
frightfully  fetid  slough,  resembling  the  eschar  of  the  skin  produced  by 
caustic  potash.  It  is  abruptly  limited,  and  surrounded  by  oHlemivtoua 
tissue  alone.  This  sphacelous  spot,  which  is  at  first  tolerably  Gnn,  and 
adherent  tn  the  adjacent  parts,  soon  decomposes  into  an  ichorous  liquid, 
which  merely  contains  in  its  interior  a  soniewhat  hard  giecnish-black 
core,  mixed  up  with  rotten  and  ragged  diiris  of  the  tissue. 

The  scat  of  circumscribed  pulmonary  gangrene  is  generally  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  and  the  lower  lobea.  Not  imfrequently  a  bron- 
cliuB  opens  into  the  gangrenous  sjxit;  the  ichor  of  the  slough  mten 
the  tube,  and  an  intense  bronchitis  is  the  result 

In  a  few  cases,  the  pleura  also  mortifies;  the  alough  softens,  the 
ichor  flows  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and  thus  a  dangerous  pleuritis  is 
set  up;  and  if  the  gangrenous  centre  at  the  same  lime  conununintn 
with  a  bronchus,  pyopneumothorax  may  occur.  In  other  instAnccB, 
diffuse  gangrene  arises  from  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  limgo.  ht^W 
ven'  rare  ca;k.'s  indeed,  interstitial  pneumonia  arises  in 
pans,  resulting  in  incapsulation  of  the  gangrenous  point;  the  s 
are  ejected  and  cicatrization  follows,  such  as  we  se 
abscess. 

2,  Diffuse  gangrene  of  the  lung  not  unfrequently  attaoka  au  e 
lobe.     We  then  find  the  parenchyma  decomposed  and  oonvctt«dil 
a  putrid,  tiuder-hke,  black,  stinking  substance,  satmuted  with  b 
gray  ichor.     Unlike  the  preceding  form,  tlie  process  b  not  a 
limited,  but  is  gradually  merged  in  the  ledeinatoua  or  hcpatjxed  p 
chvma.     If  the  mortification  reach  the  pleura,  it   too  is  dea 
Recovery  never  takes  place,  the  patient  dying  of  general  conBtitnl 
disturbance. 

Either  form  of  gangrene  may  lead  to  introduction  of  d 
tissue  uito  the  leins,  to  embolbm,  and  to  metastatic  alisoea  in« 
various  organs  of  tlie  greater  circulation. 
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Symptoms  and  Coubss. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  signs  of  hsemor- 
rhagic  infarction  and  metastatic  deposits  in  the  lungs  are  veiy  obscure. 
Even  circumscribed  gangrene,  which  develops  from  hsemorrhagic 
infarction  and  metastatic  deposits,  cannot  generally  be  diagnosed  until 
the  gangrenous  discharge  reaches  a  bronchus  and  is  ejected.  Then, 
indeed,  the  foul  odor  of  the  breath,  the  blackish-gray  liquid,  and  also 
the  very  ill-smelling  sputa,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  fetid  smell  of  the  breath  precedes  the  characteristic 
expectoration  by  some  days.  The  sputa,  like  those  of  the  decomposing 
contents  of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity,  soon  separate  into  several  layers, 
a  frothy  superficial  one,  a  liquid  middle  stratum,  and  a  thicker  sedi- 
ment. The  color  of  the  expectoration  is  of  a  dirty  blackish  or  brown- 
ish color.  It  contains  black,  tinder-like  masses,  and  frequently  soft 
cores,  containing  acicular  crystals  of  fat.  In  rare  cases,  it  also  con- 
tains fibres  of  wavy,  elastic  tissue.  Sometimes,  physical  exploration 
affords  further  information.  The  sound  upon  percussion  is  tympanitic, 
more  rarely  dull,  and  in  a  few  instances  cavernous  soimds  may  arise. 

Some  patients  evince  the  greatest  prostration  firom  the  beginning ; 
the  countenance  is  '^  pinched  "  and  livid,  the  pulse  small  and  extremely 
frequent,  and  the  patient  soon  perishes  from  asthenic  (putrid)  fever. 
Others  bear  this  serious  disorder  wonderfuUy  welL  Their  general 
condition  is  scarcely  changed ;  they  walk  about,  are  without  fever,  and 
the  disease  goes  on  for  weeks.  In  these  cases  hsemorrhage  may  arise 
at  a  later  period,  which  may  exhaust  the  patient ;  or,  after  a  time, 
asthenic  fever  may  develop,  to  which  the  patient  may  succumb,  after 
lingering,  now  better,  now  worse,  for  a  long  time.  Should  recovery 
take  place  (a  very  rare  event  indeed),  the  odor  of  the  sputum  dis- 
appears, it  gradually  becomes  yellow,  and  at  last,  if  the  gangrenous 
spot  be  incapsulated  and  atrophied,  it  may  cease  altogether. 

When  diffuse  pulmonary  gangrene  arises  from  pneumonia,  we 
observe  a  sudden  loss  of  strength  during  the  progress  of  the  latter 
disease,  with  a  small  irregular  pulse,  a  disturbed  countenance,  and 
soon  the  fetid  breath  and  blackish  liquid  sputum,  with  its  penetrating 
odor,  are  added  to  the  above  symptoms.  When  diffuse  gangrene  arises 
independently  of  pneumonia,  it  is  attended  from  the  outset  by  signs 
of  extreme  adynamia,  and  by  symptoms  like  those  which  accompany 
the  entrance  of  septic  matter  into  the  blood,  rigors,  delirium,  stupor, 
hiccough,  etc.  The  expectoration  then  often  ceases  entirely,  either 
because  the  broncliial  mucous  membrane  itself  has  become  gangrenous 
and  insensible,  or  else  because  the  patient  no  longer  can  respond  to 
any  irritation  whatever.  They  now  not  unfrequently  swallow  what 
sputum  still  reaches  the  fauces,  and  thus  bring  on  an  obstinate  diar 
ihoea  in  lieu  of  the  expectoration 
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Physical  examination  in  diffuse  pulmonary  gangrene  at  first  afTcxda 
well-marked  tympanitic  sound,  and  afterward  a  dull  one  on  percussion. 
Upon  auscultation,  we  hear  indistinct  breathing  and  rdleSy  and  after* 
ward  bronchial  or  even  cavernous  sounds. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of.  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  some- 
what ineffectuaL  The  inhalations  of  turpentine,  recommended  by 
SkodUy  deserve  consideration,  as  being  recommended  by  an  author 
distinguished  by  his  skepticism  in  therapeutics.  Whether  it  be  of 
service  in  other  forms  of  pulmonary  gangrene  than  those  which  arise 
about  bronchiectatic  cavities,  may  be  doubted.  Nourishing  diet, 
wine,  infusion  of  bark,  and  stimulants  may  be  required  by  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient.  They  are  of  no  avail  against  the  gan- 
grene itself^  any  more  than  is  acetate  of  lead,  creasote,  or  charcoal. 
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The  term  pulmonary  tuberculosis  continues  to  be  the  expression 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  consumption  of  the  lungs,  a  proof  that 
the  majority  of  modem  physicians  and  clinical  teachers  still  adhere  to 
the  teachings  of  LaenneCy  and  only  recognize  one  form  of  pulmonaTj 
consumption,  the  tuberculous  form.  I  have  long  contested  this  doc- 
trine, and,  upon  various  occasions,  have  declared,  in  direct  contradio 
tion  to  it,  that  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  the  establishment 
of  cavities  and  consumption  of  the  lung  are  much  more  firequently  a 
result  of  chronic  inflammation  than  of  tubercular  deposit.  And  I  hope 
that  these  views,  of  whose  justness  any  one  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
who  will  only  study  the  subject  with  calmness  and  without  prejudice, 
will  ultimately  obtain  general  acceptation. 

The  error  into  which  Lacnnec  and  his  disciples  have  fallen  is  not 
that  they  regard  tubercle  as  a  neoplasm,  but  that  they  look  upon 
solidifications  of  the  lung,  due  to  entirely  different  causes,  as  products 
of  tuberculosis.  Even  according  to  modem  \'iews  tubercle  still  ranks 
among  the  patliological  neoplasms,  although,  however,  but  one  form, 
the  miliary  form,  and  one  mode  of  origin,  miliary  tuberculosis,  is  rec- 
ognized. It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tubercle,  that  it  alwavs 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  millet-seed, 
and  that  the  individual  nodules  never  grow  into  voluminous  tumors. 
The  larger  so-called  tubercular  nodules  consist  always  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  many  small  miliary  tubercles.  All  the  extensive  indurations 
and  enlargements  formerly  described  as  tnhercidons  infiltration^  or  as 
infiltrated  tubercle^  depend  neither  upon  infiltration  of  the  tissues  \iitb 
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tubercular  matter,  nor  upon  diffuse  development  of  tubercle,  but  upon 
morbid  processes  of  a  different  nature. 

In  the  lungs  it  is  more  especially  the  residua  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion which  Lctennec  and  his  pupils  have  regarded  as  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion. The  main  source  of  their  error  was  the  idea  that  ca9e<yus  meUt- 
morphosiSj  to  which  tubercle  of  long  standing  almost  invariably  is 
subjected,  was  a  specific  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  mark,  by  which  the  tuberculous  nature  of 
a  growth,  wherein  the  process  arose,  might  be  determined.  Accord- 
ing  to  such  views,  the  product  of  chronic  pneumonia,  which  often  ap- 
pears in  phthisical  lungs  independent  of  tubercle,  was  ascribable  to 
tuberculosis,  since,  generally  speaking,  this  inflammatory  product  at 
first  is  moist,  transparent,  and  of  a  grayish  or  grajdsh-red  color,  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  becomes  transformed  into  dry,  opaque,  yellow, 
cheesy  masses,  and,  subsequently,  into  a  creamy  or  curdy,  flocculent 
liquid  ("  tubercular  "  pus). 

But  the  point  of  view,  firom  which  caseous  metamorphosis  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  sign  of  tuberculosis,  is  obsolete.  It  is  well 
established  that  not  only  tubercle  but  many  other  formations  with 
which  it  has  nothing  in  common,  such  as  old,  cancerous  nodules,  lym* 
phatic  glands  enlarged  by  hyperplastic  cell-growth,  hsemorrhagic  in- 
feux^tions,  incapsulated  collections  of  pus,  may  all  undergo  caseous 
metamorphosis,  and  the  term  tuberculization,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  great  confusion,  and  against  which  I  have  long  protested,  has 
fisdlen  into  disuse. 

By  this  important  step  in  pathological  anatomy,  for  which  we  are 
chicQy  indebted  to  VirchoWy  the  very  foundation  of  the  teachings  of 
Laennec  is  swept  away.  His  fundamental  idea  that  all  pulmonary 
consumption  depends  upon  neoplasm,  after  having  exercised  a  most 
baneful  influence  both  upon  the  prophylaxis  and  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  is  really  incomprehensible  that  the 
majority  of  physicians  of  the  present  day  should  still  adhere  to  liis 
views. 

Although  the  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue m  consumption  is  mainly  a  result  of  inflammation,  yet  the  frequent 
coexistence  in  phthisical  lungs  of  the  products  of  chronic  pneumonia 
and  tubercle  renders  it  improbable  that  the  presence  of  the  latter 
should  be  piu^ly  accidental,  and  suggests  a  causative  connection  be- 
tween tubercle  and  the  inflammatory  lesions.  According  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  tliis  connection  is,  that  tuberculosis  is  the  primary  affec- 
tion, to  which  the  pneumonic  process  is  secondary  and  dependent.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  view  is  right  in  certain  cases ;  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  converse  is  true ;  the  tuberculosip 
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supervening  as  a  secondary  process  upon  a  prc($xisting  pneumonia.  It 
is,  indeed,  rare  for  tubercles  to  form  in  a  lung  which  does  not  oontain 
products  of  chronic  infiammation. 

As  the  formation  of  tubercle  never  takes  place  tmless  preceded  by 
a  pneumonia  terminating  in  caseous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tia* 
sue,  and,  as  it  occurs  with  equal  frequence,  whether  the  infiltration  be 
d  sequel  to  croupous,  catarrhal,  or  to  chronic  inflammation,  we  may  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  direct  and  immediate  relationship,  or  community 
of  origin,  between  tuberculosis  and  the  inflammatory  disorders  whidi 
generally  precede  it,  but  that  their  connection  is  indirect,  arising  from 
the  caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  pneumonic  product.  The  truth  of 
this  supposition  is  materially  supported  by  the  fiact  that,  in  the  rare 
instances  in  which  tubercles  have  developed  in  limgs  which  were  in 
other  respects  healthy,  caseous  deposits  have  almost  always  been 
found  in  other  organs,  and  no  less  so  by  the  observation  that,  in  exten- 
sive tuberculosis,  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  tubercles  are  always 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  masses  of  cheesy  degeneration.  The 
peculiarly  frequent  occurrence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  manifestly 
because  there  is  no  other  organ  in  which  diseases  arise  which  so  often 
terminate  in  caseous  metamorphosis. 

Having  thus  distinctly  stated  my  belief  in  a  causative  relationship 
between  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  having  called  attention  to  their  frequent  coexistence,  in  our  next 
chapter,  we  may,  without  impropriety,  discuss  the  subjects  of  chronic 
pneumonia  with  caseous  infiltration,  and  of  chronic  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, under  a  common  heading,  as  the  two  diseases  which  play  the 
principal  part  in  pulmonary  consumption.  In  Chapter  XFV.  we  shall 
speak  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
chronic  pneumonia,  and  wliich  never  gives  rise  to  destruction  or  con- 
sumption of  tlie  lungs. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

CASEOUS    INFILTRATION    AND    CHRONIC    TUBERCULOSIS    OF    TUE 

LUNGS — PULMONARY    CONSUMPTION. 

Etiology. — [At  present  opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  form  of  pneumonia.  The  terms  chronic  catarrhal 
pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  do  not  properly  characterize 
the  process  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  always  chronic,  nor, 
on  the  other,  is  it  simply  a  catarrh.  The  term  "caseous  pneumo- 
nia" is  open  to  the  objection  that  cheesy  metamorphosis  is  not 
peculiar  to  phthisical  infiltration  nor  to  tubercle,  this  product  being 
also  found  in  diseases  of  totally  different  nature ;  and,  moreover, 
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it  IS  sometimes,  thongh  rarely,  absent  in  consumption.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  in  certain  very  chronic  insidious  cases  of 
phthisis  we  find  extensive  slaty  indurations  in  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  in  which  we  shall  in  vain  search  for  any  trace  of  a 
cheesy  deposit. 

The  opinion  of  BufU  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  an- 
nounced in  a  previous  edition  of  this  work,  that  the  pneumonia 
which  induces  phthisis  has  no  distinct  and  special  nature,  but  that 
any  form  of  pneumonia  may  under  certain  conditions  end  in  case- 
ous degeneration.  He  maintains  that  the  inflammation  which  induces 
phthbis  is  a  peculiar  one,  the  essence  of  which  is  to  be  sought,  not 
in  superficial  inflammatory  disorders,  as  in  catarrhal  and  croupous 
pneumonia,  but  in  a  gelatinous,  albuminous  infiltration,  and  in  other 
changes  in  the  vascular  stroma  itself.  Under  the  term  perihronchi- 
tis.  Buhl  also  describes  an  analogous  condition  of  the  finer  bronchi, 
in  which  the  whole  bronchial  wall,  and  above  all  the  adventitial 
envelope  of  the  bronchus,  is  attacked.  This  peribronchitis  is  com- 
bined with  the  above-described  parenchymatous  pneumonia.  BuM 
calls  his  pneumonia  desquamative  pneumonia,  because,  besides  the 
grave  processes  in  the  parenchyma,  a  proliferation  and  accumula- 
tion of  cast-off  epithelium  take  place  in  the  vesicles  and  bronchi, 
and  because  the  diagnosis  is  based  upon  recognition  under  the  mi- 
croscope in  the  sputa  of  the  desquamation.  The  disease  may  ter- 
minate in  various  ways.  If  the  proliferation  in  the  connective  tis- 
sue predominate,  there  may  be  hypertrophy  and  induration  with 
anaemic  necrosis  of  tissue,  followed  by  cheesy  degeneration.  This 
happens  when,  besides  the  cell-growth  in  the  stroma,  a  further  pro- 
liferation takes  place  in  the  envelopes  of  the  arterioles.  Their  cir- 
culation soon  becomes  obstructed  by  the  resulting  pressure,  and  ne- 
crosis ensues.     Cheesy  degeneration  and  softening  follow. 

Rindfleisch  favors  the  doctrine  of  a  special  inflammation,  the 
specific  product  of  a  constitutional  anomaly,  as  the  cause  of  phthisis. 
He  calls  it  tubercular  inflammation,  on  account  of  its  close  relation 
with  miliary  tubercle  ;  and,  with  BiMy  he  regards  it  as  parenchyma- 
tous. But  JRindfleisch  ascribes  this  infiltration  to  special  tubercle- 
cells,  distinguishable  from  white  blood-cells  and  pus-cells  by  their 
richness  in  finely-granular  protoplasm.  He  believes  that  chemical 
action  has  to  do  with  the  cheeiy  metamorphosis,  as  well  as  pressure 
of  the  infiltration.  The  disease  shows  close  histological  relationship 
to  other  specific  inflammations,  such  as  typhus,  syphilis,  lepra,  and 
the  like. 

Although  the  origin  of  phthisis  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  specific 
one,  yet  we  may  well  assume  that  in  a  predisposed  subject  z  catarrh 
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or  croupous  pneumonia  may  awaken  the  specific  action  and  thus 
lead  to  consumption. 

Tubercle,  formerly  regarded  as  the  gravest  of  all  the  lesions  in 
consumption,  is  now  looked  upon  as  of  but  secondary  consequence ; 
indeed,  it  is  absent  altogether  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

Fresh  tubercle  takes  the  form  of  a  minute,  grayish,  translucent 
nodule,  having  the  structure  of  a  lymphoma.  It  consists  of  a  prolif- 
eration of  cells  congregated  about  minute  points  of  indtation.  The 
cell-growth  seems  to  take  place  both  in  the  connective  tissue  and  the 
endothelium.  Thus,  with  the  connective  tissue,  the  lymph-vessels 
and  the  lymph-sheaths  of  the  finer  arteries  may  be  their  seat,  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  the  bronchioles,  the  blood-vessels,  and 
their  surrounding  tissues.  Microscopically,  a  large  tubercle  consists 
of  many  conglomerated  nodules  clustered  around  a  special  centre. 
The  nodule  shows  a  more  or  less  fine  net-work  (void  of  vessels),  be- 
tween the  meshes  of  which  the  cells  are  enclosed,  which  latter  de- 
crease in  volume  as  they  recede  from  the  central  nucleus.  At  the 
centre  we  generally  find  a  few  multinuclear  giant-cells,  which  seem 
like  the  mother-cells  of  the  tubercle,  and  by  many  are  regarded  as 
having  some  specific  "  tuberculous  "  property.  For  want  of  vessels, 
tubercle  is  poorly  nourished  ;  hence,  after  a  brief  existence,  it  either 
atrophies,  shrinking  into  a  hard  mass,  or  else  breaks  down  by  fatty 
change,  or  else,  where  great  crowded  masses  of  tubercle  cause  ansemic 
necrosis  and  softening  of  the  tissues  containing  them,  cavities  are 
formed. 

Buhl  has  promulgated  the  idea  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  an 
infectious  disease.  As  it  is  generally  preceded  by  a  caseous  pneu- 
monia, we  may  assume  that  there  is  an  indirect  genetical  connection 
between  the  two  conditions  ;  the  more  so  since,  in  the  rare  cases  of 
consumption  without  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  Inngs,  cheesy  de- 
posits are  alwajs  found  in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  lym- 
phatics. Moreover,  the  tubercles  are  often  found  only  in  the  closest 
vicinity  of  the  cheesy  deposits  ;  and,  when  they  are  very  extensively 
deposited,  the  oldest  and  largest  masst^s^  alreaily  degenerating,  lie 
nearest  to  the  cheesy  foci.*'] 

When  pneumonia  terminates  in  n^solution,  the  inflammatory 
product  undorgi>es  fatty  metamorphosis,  then  liquefies,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed. When  the  disease  is  followeil  bv  casei^ns  infiltration,  the 
fatty  metamorphosis  is  incomplete.  The  infiltration  dries  up  ;  the 
ci»lls  an>  atrophied ;  they  lose  their  rinindeil  form,  and  shrink, 
thriMisrh  loss  of  their  water,  into  im»gularly-sha|XHl  dots  (  TVrrAotp). 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  lungs  the  prinhiot  of  simple  inflammation 
often  undergvH^s  oasoous  dogvuoration«  while  in  the  compact  organs 
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this  result  is  rare,  and  only  occurs  when  a  pathological  cavity  has 
formed,  enclosing  the  inflammatory  products.  The  explanation  is,  that, 
in  the  lungs,  natural  cavities  already  exist,  and  it  is  in  these  that  in- 
flammatory products  are  usually  deposited. 

We  must  emphatically  express  our  dissent  £rom  the  theory  that 
caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  with  its  concomitant  formation  of 
vomicae,  has  its  soim;e  in  a  form  of  primary  inflammation  of  peculiar 
nature,  which  is  distinguishable  from  other  varieties  of  pneumonia. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  ^tuberculous  or  caseous  inflammation  of  the 
lung"  is  entirely  untenable,  and  only  tends  to  cause  firesh  confusion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  all  forms  of 
pneumonia  may  end  in  caseous  infiltration  under  certain  conditions, 
and  that  there  is  no  form  of  pneumonia  of  which  caseous  infiltration 
is  a  sole  and  constant  termination.  Lb  is  true  that  the  difference  is 
very  great  in  the  frequence  with  which  the  inflammatory  products  of 
the  various  forms  of  pneumonia  undergo  cheesy  transformation  instead 
of  liquefiiction  and  absorption.  In  croupous  pneumonia  such  a  result 
is  rare ;  in  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent, 
while  in  the  chronic  catarrhal  form  it  is  almost  the  rule. 

I  regard  the  name  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia  as  the  only  title 
appropriate  to  the  form  of  disease  usually  called  infiltrated  tubercu- 
losis, and  gelatinous  or  tuberculous  infiltration,  and  which  latterly  and 
with  equal  impropriety  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  tubercu- 
lous or  of  cheesy  pneumonia.  This  lobular  infiltration,  or  (when  the 
disease  is  extensive,  as  it  often  is)  this  lobar  infiltration  of  the  lungs, 
with  its  homogeneous  section  and  its  color  and  glitter  of  frog-spawn,  is 
not  dependent  simply  upon  a  filling  of  the  air-vesicles  with  young 
spherical  cells  of  indeterminate  nature,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  ana- 
tomical products  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  but  arises,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, through  extension  of  a  chronic  catarrh,  with  a  copious  secretion 
of  young  cells,  into  the  finer  terminal  bronchioles,  and  thence  into  the 
pulmonary  vesicles.  I  certainly  should  attach  little  weight  to  the 
application  of  the  name  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia  to  the  so-called 
gelatinous  pneumonia,  did  I  not  believe  that,  by  calling  the  disease  by 
its  proper  name,  not  only  is  our  comprehension  of  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  the  malady  facilitated,  but  its  prophylaxis  and  thera- 
peusis  are  promoted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  chronic 
catarrhal  pneumonia  should  generally  give  rise  to  caseous  infiltration, 
£ar  more  frequently,  indeed,  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  or  than 
croupous  pneumonia.  Owing  to  the  slowness  and  tedious  nature  of  its 
progress,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  a  perpetual  accumulation  of 
young  cells  in  th«  air-vesides,  perhaps  also  by  an  inhalation  of  cella 
from  the  smaller  bronchi,  thus  adding  still  more  to  those  already 
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now  imij 


generated  ia  the  vcsielcr?,  the  cells  are  more  and  more  c 
gcthcr,  thu3  becoming  mutually  injurious,  ami   uodergoon^  i 
eration. 

The  knowledge  thnt  the  majoritj-  of  cases  of  oonsumiiiion  a 
the  result  of  neoplasm  but  of  inflammation,  and  that,  wlien  tulx 
exist  in  phthisical  lungs,  the  tuberculosis  is  almost  always  preceded  b^ 
K  pneumonic  process,  whit-b,  by  caseous  degeneration  of  its  products, 
faas  prepared  the  soil  for  tbe  growth  of  tubercle,  has  been  of  material 
assistance  in  explaining  the  etiology  of  consumption.  Numemos 
well-established  facts,  which  bad  hitherto  defied  all  interpretation  (as 
long  as  cM^nsumption  was  always  ascribed  to  neoplasm),  are  now  fully 
reoondlable  to  the  generally  acknowledged  laws  of  pathology. 

Predisposition  to  pulmonary  consumption  or,  to  speak  more  j 
cisely,  the  predisposition  towaitl  pneumonia  terminating  in  ^^ 

filtration,  b  strongest  in  persons  of  feeble  and  delicate  constitniioiL 
It  is  by  no  means  meant  by  this  that  vigorous  persons,  possessing 
noraial  resisting  power  against  noxious  influences,  enjoy  an  immunity 
from  this  disease.  Indeed,  although  it  is  somewhat  rare,  even  croup- 
ous pneumonia  sometimes  terminates  in  caseous  infiltration,  with  sub- 
sequent disintegration  of  the  lung,  in  individuals  who,  prior  to  tbe 
attack,  were  in  perfect  bealtb,  and  gave  no  signs  whatever  of  weakness 
or  delicacy  of  constitution.  In  a  similar  manner  the  most  vigorotis 
and  blooming  children  may  be  attacked  by  acntecatarrhal  pneumonia, 
during  the  measles  or  whooping-cough,  and  may  soon  perish  through 
caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  pneumonic  product.  The  origin  of  the 
many  deaths  which  have  been  observed  to  take  place  after  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  or  of  whooping-cough,  and  which,  until  recently,  t 
been  chiefly  ascribed  to  tuberculosis,  is,  in  most  cases,  realty  tra 
to  tbe  effect  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  contracted  duriug  the  c 
the  above-named  disorders. 

But  even  a  simple,  genuine  catarrh  may  extend  into  the  air-vesii 
in  a  person  of  opporcutly  perfect  health  and  vigor.  Healthy  laea 
should  never  feel  sure  that  they  wdll  not  die  of  an  acute  or  chronio 
[!atarrhnl  pneunioioia,  proceeding  from  a  cold,  and  resulting  in  caseous 
infiltration  and  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  substance. 

That  feeble  and  ill-nourished  persons  should  be  in  for  greater  dan- 
ger of  becomiog  consumptive  than  vigorous,  well-nourished  ones,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  from  this  point  of  view. 

Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  a  bad  state  of  nutrition  is  usually 
sccompiinied  by  a  feeble  |x>wer  of  endurance  of  noxious  inftuenoos. 
Even  witliout  especial  knowledge  of  tbe  fact,  it  is  usually  assumed, 
a  priori,  that  feeble,  l)ad!y-fed  persons  are  "sicldy" — that  they  are 
specially  prone  to  disease,  and  that  they  do  not  reoover  as  rapadlf 
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from  its  attacks.  The  frequence  with  which  the  various  organs  of  the 
body  are  affected  bj  disease  differs  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi* 
viduaL  Persons  who,  during  childhood,  have  often  suffered  from  croup, 
pseudo-croup,  cerebral  irritation,  and  moist  eruptions,  are  liable  during 
and  after  the  period  of  puberty  to  bronchial  haemorrhage  and  to  in- 
flammatory disorders  of  the  lungs. 

But  delicacy  and  a  liability  to  pneumonic  and  other  inflammatory 
disorders  are  not  the  only  distinctive  marks  between  feeble,  ill-nourished 
subjects  and  those  who  are  well  nourished  and  strong.    All  the  inflam-  / 
matory  derangements  of  nutrition  occurring  in  the  former  class  give^. 
rise  to  a  very  profuse  formation  of  young,  indeterminate  and  perish- 
able cells.     It  is  said  of  such  persons,  that  their  ^  flesh  does  not  heal,'' 
that  is,  that  a  trifling  wound  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  severe  irritation, 
and  copious  suppiiration  of  the  wounded  part     This  peculiarity  is 
partially  attributable  to  an  increased  irritability  which  accompanies  ^ , 
constitutional  weakness,  and  partially  to  the  fact  that  badly-nourished 
or  ill-developed  organs,  when  inflamed,  are  more  prone  to  the  formation 
of  cells  of  a  decrepit  and  perishable  nature,  than  to  the  formation  of 
such  as  are  capable  of  development  into  new  tissue. 

The  main  points  of  the  subject  hitherto  discussed  may,  then,  be  . 
summed  up  as  follows :  The  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the  / 
ksngSy  which  form  the  anatomical  basis  for  consumption^  are 
usuaUy  the  products  of  inflammatory  action^  and  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  cellular  elements  collected  in  the  vesicles^  and  the  longer 
the  duration  of  the  inflammation^  so  much  the  more  readily  wiU 
pneumonia  lead  to  consumption^  since  these  are  the  conditions  most 
favorable  for  the  production  of  caseous  inflltration.  Secondly: 
pneumonia  ■  resulting  in  c(zseous  inflUration  occurs  most  frequently^ 
but  not  exclusively^  in  puny^  bcuUy-nourished  subjects.  This  is  par- 
tiaUy  because  such  persons  are  especially  delicate^  andy  in  part^  because 
all  inflammcUory  nutritive  disorders  by  which  they  may  be  affected 
show  great  tendency  to  copious  ceHformation^  with  subsequent  caseous 
degeneration. 

We  may  now,  in  few  words,  defihe  our  position  with  regard  to 
that  greatly-vexed  question,  the  relations  of  scrofula  and  pulmonary 
consumption. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  especially  during  childhood,  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  participate  in  this  morbid  tenderness,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  accompanied  by  augmentation  of  irritability  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  profuse  cell-production.  While,  in  persons  exempt  from  this 
peculiar  tendency,  the  lymphatic  glands  neither  enlarge,  inflame,  nor 
suppurate,  excepting  in  case  of  intense  and  malignant  inflammation  of 
the  parts  from  which  they  derive  their  lymph,  very  trifling  irritants. 
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and  mild  and  innoccDt  ioflammation  of  the  rcg^inn  whence  Uie  l^nt 
pbfttic  vessels  origiuate,  sullice  to  excite  the  glands,  of  individuala  who 
are  tbus  affected,  inlo  an  active  production  of  new  cells.  luBunma- 
tion  and  suppuraiiou  of  the  glands  do  not  take  place  in  &U  or  eren 
ia  the  majority  of  cases,  the  morbid  action  usually  limiting  itsc'lf  toa 
simple  cellular  h^^rplasia,  that  is  to  sar,  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
glauds,  from  multiplication  of  their  normal  cellular  elements.  But,  as 
the  retrogression  of  all  morbid  processes  in  indiyiduals  of  this  class  i» 
extremely  tedious,  the  glandular  enlargements  are  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate in  churncter,  and  in  many  instances  (and,  the  greater  the  mass  of 
cells,  BO  much  the  more  apt  is  it  to  happen)  a  partial  or  diffuse  i  ii  luuw 
degeneration  of  the  swollen  gland  ia  the  result. 

Persons  whose  lymphatic  glands  participate  in  the  general  d 
of  the  tissues,  and  in  their  tendency  to  this  profuse  cell-formatio 
dcr  the  stimulus  of  iuUammatiou,  arc  said  to  be  scrofulous. 

We  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that,  in  scrofulous 
individuals,  the  tendency  to  glandular  enlargement  by  cellular  hypo 
plasia  i^  constADtly  combined  n'ith  a  general  tendency  to  disease,  par- 
ticularly to  inflammatory  disease.  This  is  so  very  madccd  as  a  rule, 
tbattheexciting  causes  of  "scrofulous  eruptions,"  "  scrofulous  ophthal' 
mia,"  "  scrofulous  catarrh,"  and  other  so-called  scrofulous  disordets,  are 
D|]t  to  escape  observation.  It  often  appears  as  if  such  inflammations 
came  on  spontjineoualy  ("  of  themselves,"  as  the  laity  say).  Tliere  is 
no  anatomical  sign  by  means  of  which  a  "  scrofulous  "  ophthalmia  or  a 
scrofulous  cruptjon  can  be  distinguished  from  dmilar  non-scro^oi» 
disorders,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  implication  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  it  is  only  from  the  insignificance  of  the  causes  from  whidi  the 
affections  proceed,  tlie  frequence  of  their  recurrence,  and  th«r  ohs& 
nato  pocsiBt<?nce,  that  wo  can  infer  their  scrofulous  nature. 

Now,  if  this  feeble  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents,  this  susoepti- 
Hlity  of  scruhilous  individuals,  have  not  subsided  at  the  period  wheo 
tlie  lungs  Ijoconie  more  especially  luible  to  disease,  although  the  frfr 
fiucnce  of  the  moist  eruption,  the  obstinate  affections  of  tlie  cometi  and 
eonjuuctiva  and  tlie  like,  meantime  have  diminished,  yet  pneuraonji! 
piticcsscE  are  now  apt  to  occur  ttom  causes  equally  triEmg  with  tlioee 
which  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  ophthalmia  and  the  eruptions,  etc,; 
and  such  pneumonic  affections  evince  the  same  obstinacy  which  tlic 
other  so-called  scrofulous  diseases  used  to  show,  a  clrcunistauoe  wUii^ 
greatly  fai'ors  their  termination  in  caseous  degeneration. 

Upon  glancing  over  the  various  causes  which  experience  points 
out  to  us  as  predisponents  toward  consumption,  it  u-ill  be  strildiif^; 
apparent  that  they  all  agree  in  one  partioular,  lfia(  they  all  rttar^  ot 
clitturb  C/te  normal  development  and  eonservation  of  the  orr/aniti 
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The  tendenc7  to  oonsumption  is,  in  many  cases,  congenital.  When 
the  congenital  tendency  is  dae  to  the  hust  that  the  parents  were  con- 
Bumptive  at  the  time  of  begetting  the  offspring,  it  may  properly  be 
spoken  of  as  inherited.  But  it  is  not  (as  is  often  asserted)  the  malady 
which  causes  the  inheritance,  but  the  weakness  and  vulnerability  of 
constitution:  which  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  the  consumption 
in  the  parents,  or  which  had  arisen  in  them  in  consequence  of  that 
disease.  The  hereditary  constitutional  feebleness  of  the  oflfspring  may 
proceed  from  other  disease  of  the  parent  instead  of  consumption 
Parents  afflicted  by  other  exhausting  maladies,  or  who  are  ruined  by 
debauchery,  or  who  are  far  advanced  in  years,  are  quite  as  liable  as 
consumptive  parents  to  beget  children  who  come  into  the  world  with 
a  predisposition  to  consumption. 

Among  the  influences  by  which  a  liability  to  consumption  is  ac- 
quired, or  by  which  a  congenital  predisposition  to  it  is  aggravated, 
that  of  an  insufficient  or  improper  diet  stands  first.  Feeding  a  suck- 
ling-babe with  bread,  pap,  etc.,  instead  of  the  mother's  milk,  may  sow 
the  seeds  of  the  malady.  An  erroneous  regimen  is  often  kept  up 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  childhood.  The  child  is  ill-fed  {^  ver- 
(iittert ")  as  the  laity  say,  and  consequently  acquires  a  feebleness  and 
susceptibility  to  disease  identical  with  a  scrofulous  predisposition. 
The  comparatively  greater  prevalence  of  consumption  among  the  poor 
than  among  the  more  well-to-do  classes  is  in  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  wretched  diet  of  the  former,  which  consists  chiefly  of  vege- 
tables. [Germany.]  This  also  accounts  for  the  increased  frequence 
of  consumption,  according  to  the  size  of  towns,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  number  of  its  pauper  population.  Hunger  and 
want,  as  is  well  known,  are  less  common  in  the  country  than  in  great 
cities.  The  influence  of  a  want  of  fresh  air  is  quite  as  baneful  as  is 
that  of  an  insufficient  or  improper  supply  of  nourishment.  We  have 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  continuous  sedentary 
life,  and  especially  an  abode  in  a  close  atmosphere  charged  with  effluvia, 
produces  its  pernicious  efiect  upon  the  organism ;  but  the  fact  has  long 
been  established  that  both  scrofula  and  consumption  are  far  more  com- 
mon in  asylums  for  foundlings  and  for  orphans,  in  houses  of  correction, 
prisons,  and  among  factory  operatives  who  spend  the  entire  day  at 
work  in  a  dose  room,  than  among  persons  who  take  much  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  The  objection,  that  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption in  such  institutions  proceeds  from  other  causes  than  lack  of 
fresh  air,  is  untenable.  The  average  diet  of  the  populations  of  many 
poor  villages  is  much  worse,  and  the  number  of  prejudicial  influences 
hr  greater,  than  is  the  case  among  the  occupants  of  prisons  and  houses 
of  correction,  and  yet  they  are  not  equally  subject  to  these  diseases. 
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Not  anfrequpatly,  persons  bora  witb  well-nourished,  vigorouB  con- 
stitutions  evince  a  dedded  teudency  to  consumption  from  the  eSed 
of  some  other  disease,  wliereby  the  prehension  or  assimilation  of  lUeir 
food  is  prevented,  or  ivhich  is  undermining  their  health  in  eomc  other 
way.  Many  patients  with  ulcers  of  the  stomauh,  with  etrictiirca  tif 
the  (Esophagus,  lunatics  who  persistently  refuse  their  food,  fiiully  die 
coDSuinplave.  In  hke  manner  persons  afflicted  with  dinbetes  mellitus, 
obstinate  chlorosis,  or  tertiary  syphilis,  ultimately  die  of  pulnuinm 
phthisis.  Among  acute  disordeis,  tj-phus  is  apt,  wheu  protmeted,  U> 
leave  behind  it  a  predisposition  to  this  disease. 

To  these  prodisposinj^  causes,  acquired  through  other  oflectiotic, 
may  be  added  those  which  are  provoked  bv  persistent  suckling, 
onanism,  venereal  excess,  by  depressing  or  exciting  mental  ioKuearcs, 
immoderate  study,  and  inconsolable  griet 

I  regard  the  wide-spread  doctrine  that  consumption  ia  solely 
dependent  upon  a  diathesis,  from  which  it  proceeds  independently  of 
all  so-called  ''exciting  causes,"  as  equally  gratuitous  and  dettgerDus. 
The  circumstance  that  the  admission  o(  the  origin  of  this  disease 
from  eitcrnal  irritation  stood  in  direct  conflict  with  &  theory  which 
no  one  dared  to  gainsay,  has  manifestly  prevented  an  unbiassed  inter- 
pretation of  facts.  The  deliberate  assertions  of  Laennec  and  his 
pupils,  that  "  catching  oold,"  tmd  other  irritation,  had  no  influence  ia 
producing  pulmonary  oonsumption,  and  that  it  never  arose  from  a 
neglected  catarrh,  has  had  the  most  pernicious  eifect,  both  upon 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  exciting  causes  which  give  rise  to  oonsumption,  where  pivdi» 
position  to  it  exists,  consist,  as  I  believe,  in  all  influences  capable 
of  producing  fluxionary  hypenemia  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  catarrk 
I  therefore  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  already  as  to  the  etiology 
of  the  latter. 

The  popular  idea,  that  consumption  is  often  the  consequence  of 
indulging  in  cold  beverages  while  the  body  is  overheated,  I  used 
formerly  to  look  upou  as  a  fable,  or  at  least  as  a  badly-iut«rpret«d 
fact.  But,  as  I  gradually  emancipate  myself  from  the  teachi 
ZrOfnna;  I  dare  no  longer  maintain  such  absolute  views,  n 
forced  io  ndnnt  that  a  sudden  chilling  of  the  stomach  is  quite  i 
pable  of  indu[?ing  catarrhal  and  pneumonic  processes,  and  hex 
sumption,  as  is  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  skin.  The  fact  that  large 
draughia  of  cold  water  havo  been  swallowed  ivitli  impunity  by  inou- 
merable  persona  In  an  overlieated  condition,  by  no  means  contradids 
the  suppostion  tliat  such  a  cause  may  now  and  then  be  folhiwed  by 
serious  results.  So,  too,  sudden  chilling  of  the  skin  is  not  followed 
by  sickness  in  all  cases,  but  only  occasionally ;  and  since  it  ia  aol 
understood  how  this  result  occasions  derangement  in  remote  o 
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we  are  not  warranted  in  denying  the  possibilitj  of  a  chilling  of  the 
stomach  haying  the  same  effect. 

Nimierous  examples  exist  in  the  practice  of  every  experienced 
physician,  in  which  the  cough  has  commenced  on  some  particular  day 
following  a  severe  cold,  soon  after  which  the  other  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption have  made  their  appearance. 

A  proof  of  the  extremely  important  r6le  played  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  con- 
sumption, is  found  in  the  great  prevalence  of  the  malady  among  operar 
tives  and  other  persons  who  constantly  live  in  a  dusty  atmosphere, 
such  as  stone-cutters,  file-grinders,  hatters,  wool-carders,  cigar-makers, 
etc.  Of  all  foreign  bodies  which,  by  irritation  of  the  bronchial  walls, 
and  of  the  pulmonary  substance  itself^  give  rise  to  consumption,  the 
blood  which  is  retained  in  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchi  after  a  haemop- 
tysis or  pneimiorrhagia  most  frequently  has  that  effect,  as  we  have 
already  explained  while  treating  of  bleeding  from  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 

Having  discussed  the  etiology  of  the  pneumonic  process  which 
plays  the  most  important  rdle  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
we  must  now  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  etiology  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lung,  without  the  preexistence 
of  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products,  is  less  common 
in  chronic  pidmonary  tuberculosis,  which  is  complicated  with  chronic 
pneumonia,  and  terminates  in  consumption,  than  in  acute  miliary  tuber^ 
culosis  (see  Chapter  XTV.).  The  etiology  of  these  exceptional  cases 
is  utterly  obscure,  although  it  would  seem  that  persons  predisposed  to 
inflammation,  ending  in  caseous  degeneration,  suffer  from  prif.iary 
tuberculosis  of  the  lung^  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  with  greater 
relative  frequence. 

The  caseous  masses,  upon  which  the  consecutive  (secondary)  devel- 
opment of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  depends,  are  situated,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  in  the  lungs  themselves,  and  consist  of  the  products  of 
dironic  pneumonia,  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  greatest  danger,  for  the  majority  of  con- 
Binnptives,  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  tuberculous.  The  conditions 
which  cause  tuberculosis  to  accompany  many  cases  of  caseous  infiltration 
with  formation  of  cavities,  but  not  all  such  cases,  and  the  reason  why 
the  complication  is  sometimes  early  and  sometimes  late  in  its  appear* 
ance,  are  at  present  unknown  to  us,  but  it  seems  that  incapsulation  of  the 
caseous  mass  affords  a  certain  degree  of  protection  against  tuberculosia 

Next  to  the  caseous  products  of  pneumonia,  the  exudation  of  pleur 
risy  and  pericarditis  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration,  and  bronchial 
Inlands  in  similar  condition,  most  frequently  give  rise  to  tuberculosis. 
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tJnder  this  eategijrjr  ihoae  cases  may  also  be  included  in  which  the 
ohecsy  inflammatory  prwlucts  of  the  results  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
g«aito-urinary  apparatus,  the  intestines,  mesenteric  glands,  joinU, 
bones,  or  superficial  lymphatics,  are  followed  by  tubercular  disease. 

In  oases  of  doubt  the  discovery  of  cheesy  residua  in  these  orgnm 
may  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  quite  possiUe 
that  in  the  future,  the  danger  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cheesy  residua  of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  produces,  will 
rank  aoioug  the  indications  for  the  extirpation  of  peripheral  lytnphatia 
tumors,  and  even  for  the  performance  of  resections  and  of  amputntinns. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  consumption,  it  is  supposod  that 
&om  ft  seventh  to  a.  fifth  of  all  deaths  arc  the  result  of  this  diseas^^ 
and  that  in  neariy  the  half  of  all  cadavers  we  find  traces  of  the  nuttt- 
tive  disorders  from  whieli  pulmonary  consumption  proceeds. 

During  fcotal  life  and  earij-  childhood,  consumption  is  rare.  Even 
in  later  childhood,  bronchial  catarrh,  with  sweSling  and  cheesj  tncts- 
morphosia  of  the  glands,  or  "  consumption  of  the  bowels,''  is  fcir  morr 
common  than  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Toward  the  period  of  puberty,  and  still  more  so  between  the  twe«* 
tioth  and  thirtieth  years,  the  malady  attains  its  gi-eatest  frequence,  lie- 
coming  rarer  as  life  advances,  without  becoming  quite  unknonii  even 
in  extreme  old  age.     Males  and  females  seem  to  be  equally  liabl«. 

The  former  belief  in  the  prevaleoce  of  the  disease  in  cold  dimalcs, 
and  its  comparative  rarity  in  warm  ones,  is  not  borne  out ;  regions 
situated  far  to  the  north  being  wellnigh  free  from  it.  JSirseh  declam 
that  the  mean  temperature  due  to  the  geographical  and  territorial 
situation  of  a  place  has  absolutely  no  influence  upon  the  production  or 
frequence  of  consumption  ;  that  great  alternations  of  temperature  ami 
a  high  degree  of  moisture  favor  ita  development,  while  in  elevated  «>■ 
gions  its  appearance  is  rare.  The  rarity  of  consumplion  in  iiialoriotis 
regions  is  not  constant,  and  is  scarcely  due  to  the  influence  of  tbe  ma- 
laria, but  it  depends  rattier  upon  other  causes,  such  as  the  paucity  of 
the  population  and  lack  of  culture  in  many  regions  afflicted  by  malarisa 

Persons  with  heart^isease  enjoy  a  certain  imnmnity  from  consiimp- 
tion.  Probably  this  does  not  depend  upon  the  more  venous  qunlJty 
of  their  blood,  but  ia  rather  becniise  the  products  of  the  pneumonijts, 
from  which  they  suffer  with  comparative  frequence,  have  but  little 
tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration,  owing  to  the  moist  and  engorged 
state  of  their  lungs.  Emphysematous  persons  are  seldom  oonsum[^ 
tive,  but  for  a  different  reason:  their  dry,  bloodless  lungs  rarely  in- 
dame ;  but,  once  attacked,  the  danger  of  degeneration  is  great. 

AjTATosncAL  Appeaoances  — -A  great  variety  of  lesions  are  found 
in  the  lungs,  especially  pRtholoii;ica]  cavities,  extensive  infiltration  mfl. 
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other  forms  of  solidification  of  the  parenchyma,  which,  when  cut  into, 
nearly  always  exhibit  small  points  which  suggest  the  idea  of  miliary 
tubercles. 

It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  diffuse  consolidation  of  the  lung- 
substance  presents  the  granular  aspect  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
lung  hcpatized  by  croupous  pneumonia.  Far  more  conmionly,  there  is 
that  homogeneous,  dull-looking  infiltration  with  smooth  section,  which 
we  have  described  as  the  product  of  acute  and  especially  of  chronic 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  As  a  rule,  the  gelatinous  infiltration  has  already 
undergone  the  transformation  peculiar  to  cheesy  degeneration  of 
inflammatory  products.  If  the  latter  have  but  recently  commenced, 
we  see,  upon  the  gray  or  grayish-red  dead  lustre  of  the  cut  surface,  a 
few  yellow,  lustreless  marblings.  If  the  caseous  metamorphosis  be 
further  advanced,  the  yellow  places  are  larger,  until  at  last  the  entire 
solidified  portion  of  the  lung  is  converted  into  a  yellow,  cheesy  mass. 
After  the  infiltration  has  become  caseous,  it  may  undergo  immediate 
liquefaction,  and,  together  with  the  tissues,  break  down  into  a  creamy 
puruloid  matter.  Thus  cavities  filled  with  the  so-called  tubercular  pus 
are  formed.  At  last  a  commimication  is  set  up  with  a  neighboring 
bronchus,  through  which  its  contents  are  discharged  by  coughing. 
The  walls  of  these  cavities  are  irregular  and  interrupted ;  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma  about  them  is  infiltrated  with  caseous  matter,  and 
is  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  disintegration. 

The  gelatinous  or  catarrhal  infiltration,  which,  when  attacked  by 
cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  softening  of  the  infiltrated  lung-substance, 
leads  to  the  formation  of  these  cavities,  is  at  first  generally  confined  to 
single  lobules.  If  the  diseased  lobule  be  situated  near  the  surface, 
the  solidified  spots  bear  the  peculiar  wedge-shape  of  the  peripheral 
lobules.  When  seated  more  deeply  within  the  lung,  they  form  rounded 
indurations,  or,  where  the  process  is  restricted  to  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  separate  bronchi,  the  consolidation  runs  along  the  course  of  the 
tube.  By  repetition  of  the  process,  and  by  confluence  of  many  of  the 
lobular  centres,  a  whole  lobe  or  even  an  entire  lung  may  be  solidified 
and  become  the  seat  of  vast  destruction. 

But  caseous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  from  whatever 
form  of  pneumonia  it  may  proceed,  does  not  in  all,  nor  even  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  result  in  immediate  disintegration  of  the  seat  of  the 
cheesy  infiltration,  and  in  formation  of  a  cavity.  Such  an  event  only 
takes  place  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  perhaps  when  the  dis- 
order is  of  extreme  severity.  It  is  probably  brought  about  through 
the  crowding  together  of  the  accmnulated  cells  in  the  air-vesicles, 
whereby  they  not  only  encroach  one  upon  another,  but  exert  a  pres- 
sore  upon  the  surrounding  tissues  and  their  vessels,  thus  depriving  the 
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alveolar  nails  of  their  nutriUve  flakt,  and  caosing  thaa  to  perish  and 
break  down,  Perksps  the  aosemia  and  necrods  of  the  pultnonaiy  tissoe 
are  favored  in  severe  cases  hy  an  cxlensioo  of  the  process  of  pralifen- 
tion  of  rclls  from  the  surface  into  the  tissues  themselves. 

If  tlie  oeU-growth  be  not  of  sufficient  volume  eeriouslj  to  oomproH 
the  vesicular  walla  aod  their  vessels,  the  cssoors  masses  grmdaallT 
become  still  more  inspissated,  and  the  shrunken  atrophied  cells 
break  doirn  into  a  detiitus.  Little  by  Uule  their  organic  matter  dis- 
appears, while  calrareous  salts  are  depodted  tiiitil  there  finalljr  bUA 
a  chalkj  or  mortar-like  cooeretion.  In  other  caacs,  again,  the  amsted 
6(tt;  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  is  ret^stabfiahed;  thev  bcoooK  liqae- 
Ged,  and  capable  of  rcabsorption. 

'While  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is  progressing  tb  the  cellutai 
elenients  involved  in  the  caseous  degcnentioa,  an  exteudve  proliEetn- 
tion  of  the  connective  tissue  is  goiag  oo  ni  the  lui^.  The  calo&ed 
deptosits  arc  incapsulated,  and  the  space  rendered  vacant  b^  the  cdb^ 
wluch  ha\-e  sufTered  &l(y  degeneration  and  liquefactiqn,  is  filled  vp  hj 
connective  tissue.  In  such  cases,  the  lung-safastaace  does  not  agaio 
become  penetrable  by  tlte  air,  but  is  converted  into  a  dense  alkxB 
mass ;  and  as  the  connective  tissoe,  which  continues  to  shriok  mora 
and  more,  occupies  less  ro<Hn  than  the  healthy  pareudiyma  whid  it 
replaces,  the  hing  becomes  reduced  in  size  and  the  thorax  unks  in. 
But,  as  degiresston  of  the  thorax  can  only  take  place  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  boDchi  become  dihiled  into  rounded  and  elongated  cavities.  Hiii 
is  the  most  c»mmon  fonn  of  carily  in  phthisis  wfaeie  it  nms  a  ilucnk 
cotme.  The  abeorptioo  of  the  caseous  msisses,  tbroogfa  siq>pIenK3i1s>}r 
btty  degeneration  and  Uque&ction,  may  be  so  oomplcte  tint,  upon  dis- 
section, vre  nuy  find  nothing  except  pohnonaiy  tisac  in  a  state  of 
induratiDn  from  interstitial  [meumonia,  perfectly  roid  of  air,  traversed 
by  (bronchiectalic)  cavities,  and  without  a  tnoe  of  caaeons  d<*posiL 
^tliiie  the  apex  of  the  hn^  usually  "-■*»"—  cavilies  cl  graater  or 
less  capsdty,  and  while  m  k^e  portton  of  its  lappet  kbes  is  "'"■^■^ 
— partly  by  gdatinons  or  caaeois  infiltnrtica,  mad  m  part  throagfa  nd* 
ration  and  cmsobdatioo — npao  seetaon  of  Ae  neraainder  of  the  h^g 
wHA  still  remains  penneahls  to  the  air,  the  Email  points  of  tndimtlail 
befere  alluded  to  are  abnost  always  fixnid  piojcrtiag  above  the  sat- 
boe  of  the  rat  in  Ibe  shape  of  y^knr  nodnles.  We  must  bcwsra  of 
immefately  aMommg  sucb  Bunule  solid  spoCa  to  bo  toberrJcs.  Ex> 
perienoe  tadtea  that  mnny  objects  wUcti  at  the  fiist  glanoe  seem  lo 
be  BMliary  taben^cs,  and  vtUdiwxm  (wtnaiywgmided  as  socfa,  prove, 
t^xxi  ckscr  esaminatioa,  to  be  btasveraolydhicled  farandhi  with  owe- 
eoBcmtentiiyorbrocKiu  >BrrowBJw»yh»oS,witli  iMcfaned  w«Ha«DJ 
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tetn  examination,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  not  a  single 
tubercle  exists  in  very  many  phthisical  lungs,  and  that  consolidation 
and  destruction  are  solely  due  to  a  disorganizing  pneumonia. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Virchow  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that 
the  doctrine  of  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is  also  almost  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  nearly  all  so-called  miliary  tubercles  of  the  lung 
are  foci  of  bronchitic,  peribronchitic,  or  pnemnonic  inflammation.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  these  translucent  grayish  nodules  which 
are  scattered  through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  most  other  organs  in 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  of  whose  tuberculous  nature  there  can- 
not well  be  any  doubt^  arc  also  met  with  in  phthisical  lungs.  Hence, 
we  must  also  acknowledge  the  yellow  caseous  deposits  found  in  the 
lungs  (notoriously  regarded  as  miliary  nodules)  to  be  of  tubercular  na- 
ture, when  they  coexist  with  the  gray  miliary  tubercles,  and  when  the 
latter,  together  with  caseous  tubercles,  are  found  in  other  organs  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  no  means  of  proving  that  the  caseous 
nodules  are  the  product  of  vesicular  pneumonia,  and  not  tubercle,  as 
we  have  no  criterion  for  the  distinction  between  caseous  tubercles  and 
caseous  miliary  nodules  of  inflammatory  origin.  I  again  express  my 
opinion  that,  exclusive  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  development  of  secondary  tuberculosis  in  phthisical  lungs  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  the  anatomical  lesions  found  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  as  it  occurs  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
wherein  the  malady,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  solely  dependent 
upon  chronic  pneumonia,  or  in  which  tuberculosis  does  not  appear  until 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  phthisis,  when,  although  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  serious  complication,  it  takes  but  little  part  in  the 
disorganization  of  the  lungs. 

In  tubercular  consumption,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term — 
that  is,  in  the  form  of  phthisis  in  which  destruction  of  the  lung  is 
caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  tubercles,  and  by  secondary  pneu- 
monia dependent  upon  the  tuberculosis — the  tubercle  generally  first 
develops  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  as  was  first  shown 
by  Virchow.  Even  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchial  tubes  we 
often  find  extensive  granular  patches,  consisting  of  innimierable  miliary 
tubercles,  or  ulcers  with  the  characteristic  marks,  according  to  ItoJci' 
tansh/j  of  primary  or  secondary  tuberculous  ulceration.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  in  the  finer  bronchi,  besides  the  evidences  of  purulent 
catarrh,  we  find  small  whitish  or  yellow  nodules,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion of  a  successfully-prepared  fine  section,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
ihat  the  development  of  the  tubercle  has  spread  firom  the  bronchos  to 

its  lateral  and  terminal  alveoli.     According  to  the  line  of  the  sectioD, 
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tubercular  groups  formed  in  this  manner  present  the  appearanoc  of 
rounded  or  wedge-shaped  conglomerations  of  miliaiy  nodules,  an  ap- 
pearance rarely  or  never  found  in  acute  miliaty  tuberculosis  where  the 
development  of  tubercle  does  not  begin  in  the  bronchial  mucous  ineiu- 
brane.  The  pneumonic  process  by  which  the  tuberculosis  is  attended 
in  tuberculous  consumption  is  miioh  less  extensive,  as  a  rule,  than  that 
which  accompaiues  the  ooosumplion  which  is  solely  due  to  chronic 
pneumonia,  or  than  the  form  in  which  secondary  tuberculosis  super 
venes,  at  a  tale  period,  upon  the  process  of  induration  and  destruction, 
a  circumstance  of  some  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  oon- 
Bumption.  It  is  also  quite  an  exceptional  occurrence  for  a  Ini^  part, 
3r,  perhaps,  an  entire  lobe  of  a  lung,  to  become  solidified  bj  pneuinooic 
infiltration,  nor  does  caseous  infiltration  often  advance  to  the  stage  of 
induration  and  contraction.  The  cheesy  infiltration  almost  always 
breais  down  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  allow  cuTiljes  to  form.  It  is 
true  that  we  now  and  then  find  the  apex  of  the  lung  to  be  the  seat  of 
callous  induration,  or  of  a  deposit  of  thickened  caseous  matter,  or  a 
bronchiectasis,  but  it  ia  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  these  lesions 
have  no  connection  with  the  finaf  disease,  and  that  they  arc  the  results 
of  some  morbid  process  of  prior  date. 

As  it  appears  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  the  bronchi  of 
phthisical  lungs  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  Giclatinous  and 
caseous  infiltration  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  purulent  catoirii 
of  the  finer  bronchi,  with  dilatation  of  their  cavity.  Disintegration  of 
a  deport  of  caseous  infiltration  is  ushered  in  by  ulceration  of  the  bron- 
chial nidi,  and  the  Hquefaction  almost  always  begins  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bronchus.  In  tubercular  consumption,  the  eruption  of 
miliary  nodules  appears  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronclu. 
The  majority  of  the  carities  found  in  clironic  consumption  are  of  bron- 
chiectatic  origin,  whUe,  on  the  other  side,  many  of  the  minuter  tubes 
which  traverse  the  infiltrated  and  indurated  lung-tissue  become  obUt- 
erated.  The  purulent  contents  of  a  closed  cavity,  resulting  from  the 
breaking  down  of  caseous  infiltration,  are  discharged  by  perfaratioa 
mto  a  large  open  bronchiia.  We  not  unfrequently  see  several  hrondti, 
with  round  or  oval  mouths,  ninning  either  squarely  or  obliquely  into 
such  a  cavity,  Ijut  their  entrance  ia  always  abrupt,  and  never  gradual 
or  imperceptible.  Finally,  where  the  bronchial  surface  has  suffered  do 
profound  or  structural  change,  it  is  the-seat  of  a  catarrh  whose  pro&ise 
secretjoii  is  full  of  young  cells.  This  bronchial  catarrh  is  the  niaic 
source  of  the  expectoration  of  phthisical  persons. 

Many  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  many  branches  of  the  pulmw- 
naiy  artery  of  the  infiltrated  and  hardened  tissue,  arc  obhteratedL  Jo 
the  walls  of  cavities  the  oblitemted  vessels  often  form  prominj 
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ridges,  and  sometimes  stretch  from  one  wall  to  tbe  other  in  the  form 
of  ligamentous  bridges.  It  is  very  seldom  that,  prior  to  obliteration 
of  the  walls  of  a  vessel,  the  j  become  so  eroded  as  to  cause  dangerous 
haemorrhage.  We  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  which  frequently  arises  in 
phthisis.  Many  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becoming  destroyed, 
those  of  the  bronchial  dilate,  and  conduct  arterial  blood  to  the  lungs. 
Many  newly-formed  vessels,  springing  from  the  intercostal  arteries, 
also  advance  through  pleuritic  exudations  into  the  lung.  Thus  the 
phthisical  lung  receives  more  arterial  blood  than  the  sound  lung.  Part 
of  it  passes  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  a  part  into  the  bronchial  veins, 
and  a  third  portion  passes  through  the  pleuritic  culhesions  into  the  in- 
tercostal vei)is.  As  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  cutaneous  veins 
into  the  overloaded  intercostal  veins  is  thereby  impeded,  they,  too,  are 
apt  to  become  overfilled  and  distended,  and  a  blue  net-woric  of  veins 
appears  upon  the  skin  of  the  thorax.  A  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  almost  always  occurs  as  soon  as  the  affection  of  the  pul- 
monary substance  commences  to  approach  the  periphery  of  the  lung. 
The  pleural  surfaces  become  thickened  and  adherent.  The  thickening 
may  be  so  great,  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  that  it  may  be 
covered,  as  by  a  cap,  with  a  thick,  compact  fibrous  rind,  and  at  such 
places  it  is  generally  impossible  to  separate  the  two  pleural  sur£EUX3S 
without  tearing  the  lung.  In  many  cases  the  two  pleural  sur&oes 
grow  together  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  lung,  so  that  a 
pleisal  cavity  no  longer  exists,  and  so  that  pneumothorax  cannot  occiu*, 
though  the  process  of  destruction  advance  to  the  pleura  itselfl  It  is 
only  through  the  rapid  disorganization  of  superficially-seated  caseous 
deposits  that  perforation  sometimes  occurs  before  adhesion  is  estab- 
lished, or  before  the  adhesions  have  grown  strong  enough  to  prevent 
air  and  debris  of  tissue  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  In  tubercu- 
lous consumption,  and  in  secondary  tuberculosis,  miliary  tubercles  are 
often  found,  both  in  the  pleura  itself  and  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  re- 
sulting from  the  chronic  pleuritis.  Tlie  cavities  rarely  enlarge  in  what 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  their  most  frequent  mode  of  enlargement, 
that  is  to  say,  by  caseous  disorganization  of  secondary  tubercular  de 
posit  in  their  walls.  Grcnerally  speaking,  no  matter  in  what  manner 
the  cavities  have  formed,  their  increase  in  size  is  the  result  of  a 
diphtheritic  process,  an  infiltration  of  their  walls,  with  subsequent 
decay. 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  laryngeal  disease  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption has  been  already  spoken  of  in  detaiL  The  equally  common 
complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis  with  ulcer  of  the  bowels,  intestinal 
tubercle,  with  fiEitty  liver,  with  amyloid  liver,  with  parenchymatoas  in- 
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flainination,  auA  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  will  be  Bgain 
referred  to  under  tLeir  appropriate  headings. 

In  recent  cases,  the  right  heart,  whose  outflow  ia  always  impeded,  is 
found  to  be  hj-pertrophied  and  dilated.  In  protracted  cases,  in  which 
the  volume  of  the  blood  is  much  reduced,  the  heart  ia  generally  flabby, 
small,  and  atrophied.  A  white  coating,  like  curdled  milk,  is  often 
found  upon  the  tongue  and  palate,  which  microacopically  consists  of 
vegetable  spores  and  fdaments.  Tlte  cadaver  is  usually  in  a  state  ot 
extreme  emaciation ;  the  skin  ts  thin,  remarkably  white,  and  not  un&e- 
quently  covered  with  scales  of  epidermis  (pityriasis  tabescentium). 
The  feet  are  often  oedeniatoua,  and  one  or  other  crural  vein  b  (n- 
quently  stopped  up  by  a  thrombus,  the  corresponding  leg  being  tume- 
fied and  dropsical.  The  entire  body  ia  bloodless,  excepting  the  right 
heart,  which,  when  dissolution  takes  place  gradually,  contains  tolerably 
large  and  soft  coagula. 

SiTiPiOMS  AND  Course. — The  course  of  pulmonary  cousumption 
varies  iu  type  according  as  its  eymptoms  are  dependent  upoa  pneu- 
monia alone  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  disease,  or  as  they  become 
complicated  with  tuberculosis  at  a  lato-r  stage,  or  are  tuberculous  fram 
the  outset.  In  most  instances  these  three  forms  may  be  distinguished 
from  one  another  with  tolerable  precision. 

We  shall  first  make  a  brief  annlysis  of  the  various  symptoms  ob- 
served in  tlie  generality  of  cases  of  consumption,  with  especial  refer- 
»mce  to  the  particular  morbid  process  to  which  each  symptom  belongs, 
and  shall  then  endeavor  to  draw  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  pro^ 
ress  of  each  of  the  three  main  forms  of  the  disease. 

Increased  frequence  of  respiration,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  occurs 
in  all  forms  of  consumption,  and  proceeds  &om  a  variety  of  cause& 
Moderate  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  breathing  is  not  always  acoom* 
panied  by  that  distressing  sense  of  shortness  of  breath  requiring  con- 
tinual forced  inspiration  for  its  rehof,  known  as  dyspncea.  Even  pa- 
tients far  gone  in  the  disease  often  have  no  dyspncea  at  all,  excepting 
when  some  transient  increase  of  the  destructive  assimilation  goin^  on 
in  the  system  demands  an  additional  supply  of  air.  While  at  its* 
they  are  fully  capable  of  supplying  their  blood  with  oxygen,  and  ol 
eliminating  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  systom,  without  »ny 
fetiguing  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  respiratory  fr^ 
qucuce  may  lie  eomhined  with  a  severe  and  persistent  djrspntea,  whicil 
of  course  is  liable  occasionally  to  still  further  aggravation,  and  is  oii«> 
of  the  most  burdensome  symptoms  of  the  malady. 

The  augmented  frequence  of  tlie  respiration  and  dyspnoea  of  phtius- 
Lcsl  jmtienta  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  diminution  of  the  breathing  sur&oe  of 
the  lung,  m  part  to  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  by  the  attendant  oatanli; 
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imrtly,  although  rarely,  to  pain  during  respiration ;  and  partly,  and  in- 
deed chiefly,  to  fever.  As  a  rule,  dyspnoea  is  only  caused  by  the  joint 
action  of  several  of  these  factors.  Thus  the  breathing  surface  may  be 
excessively  reduced  in  area  without  the  patient's  feeling  any  dyspnoea, 
and  without  any  acceleration  of  the  breathing  while  the  patient  is  at 
rest,  provided  only  that  neither  severe  catarrh,  pain,  nor  fever  be  pres- 
ent at  the  same  time.  Many  patients,  whose  lungs  are  so  much  con- 
solidated and  disorganized  that  scarcely  half  of  their  capillaries  remain 
to  carry  on  the  process  of  oxygenation,  still  breathe  at  the  normal  rate 
as  long  as  they  sit  still  or  are  lying  in  bed.  This  is  simply  because  a 
healthy  person,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  needs  to  employ  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  his  respiratory  apparatus,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
proper  supply  of  air.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  feet  that,  where 
the  lung  is  indurated  and  disorganized,  the  surviving  vesicles  are  more 
strongly  distended  by  an  inspiration  of  ordinary  depth,  and  allow  more 
air  to  escape  upon  expiration  than  do  the  air-cells  of  a  healthy  lung. 
The  increased  activity  of  oxygenation  which  thus  goes  on  in  the  re- 
maining air-cells  manifestly  compensates,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
deficiency  of  those  which  have  perished. 

The  breathing^surfece  may  be  seriously  diminished  by  the  presence 
of  miliary  tubercles,  which,  though  they  may  elude  physical  demonstra- 
tion, fill  up  a  large  number  of  the  disorganized  alveoli,  and  close  many 
of  the  smaller  bronchi.  Hence,  great  rapidity  of  breathing  without 
dulness  on  percussion,  or  bronchial  respiration,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant signs  of  tubercidaus  consumption^  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word.  K  we  find  that  a  patient,  whose  lungs  are  more  or  less  solidi- 
fied and  destroyed,  but  who  hitherto  has  suffered  but  Uttle,  if  at  all, 
from  shortness  of  breath,  begins  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  frequence  of 
respiration  and  a  distressino^  dyspnoea,  there  being  no  increase  in  the 
solidification  or  destruction  of  the  lung  or  aggravation  of  the  fever  to 
account  for  it,  there  is  strong  reason  to  fear  the  addition  of  a  tubercu- 
losis to  the  phthisis  which  already  exists.  Cases  arise  in  which  we 
can  infer  the  existence  of  such  a  compUcation,  solely  from  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  small  degree  of  dulness  upon  percassion  and  the 
extreme  frequence  of  the  respiration. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  explain  in  detail  why  the  respiratory 
frequence  of  a  phthisical  subject  is  aggravated  by  pleuritic  pain  and 
by  exacerbation  or  extension  of  the  bronchial  catarrh,  which  accom- 
panies the  malady,  or  by  its  complication  with  the  pleuritic  effusion, 
hydrothorax,  pneumothorax,  eta  That  respiration  is  accelerated  by 
fever  is  evident.  Fever  consists  of  a  morbid  increase  of  calorification 
whereby  the  body  becomes  overheated.  The  necessity  for  air  is  aug^ 
mented  in  fever  just  as  it  is  augmented  by  every  bodily  exertion ;  since 
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in  eiiiier  pmci-ss,  an  extra  amount  of  carbonic  acid  b  fonncd,  and  oa 
extra  quantity  of  oxygen  is  consumed  in  the  system, 
the  rutt!  iif  breathing  with  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  tl 
queniw  of  the  pulse  in  phthisis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wajit  of  a 
purtially  relieved  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  breatlis  drawn  ;  torM 
steep  cun-es  which  generaUy  are  used  to  mark  tlie  oharacter  of  iJie  9 
considerable    fluctuations  of   the  morning  and  evening  tempcn 
hardly  ever  correspond  to  similar  abrupt  cunxa  representing  the  r 
respiration.     The  evenuig  acceleration  of  the  latter  seldom  eu 
above  ax  or  eight  breaths  a  iniuute,  and  in  many  a 
than  three  or  four  breaths.     In  some  cases  no  acceleration  at  all  4 
bo  dctcct*>d. 

Pain  in  the  e/u»t  atuj  nkouidera  is  a  symptom  which  is  often  absent 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  It  more  commonly  acooia- 
panics  tlie  pneumonic  form  than  the  tuberculous  foim  of  tlio  malady. 
In  cases  where  phyMcal  examination  leaves  us  in  doubt,  whether  wc 
have  to  do  with  tubercle  or  with  small  scattered  pneumonic  deposits, 
pleuritic  pams  may  be  of  service  both  in  the  diagnosis  and  p 
especially  when  accompanied  by  sputa  tinged  with  blood. 

Consumption  is  preceded,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  by  a 
less  protracted  period  of  cough  and  expectoration,  dc]>ending  uponcfl 
prccursoiy  catarrh,  which  afterward  leads  to  oatarHial  pneumouia  by 
extension  into  the  ai>ii:sicles ;  and,  subsequently,  to  consumption  of  the 
lungs  by  caseous  degeneration  and  di^tegration  of  the  infiamni 
products.  It  is  highly  important  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  of  < 
patient  whether  his  pallor,  fever,  and  emadation,  have  been  p 
for  some  time  by  cough  and  profuse  expectoration,  or  whether  tl 
symptoms  have  all  appeared  simultaneously  and  before  the  e 
ration  became  copious.  In  the  first  case,  formerly  ascribed  to  a  J 
ponement  of  the  fever  and  emaciation  until  an  advanced  s 
tuberculosis  {according  to  Zouig,  this  is  the  case  In  four-fiflbs  ( 
cases,  while  in  one-fifth  only  do  the  cough  and  fever  Ix^in  t< 
it  is  more  probable,  ceteris  paribus,  that  the  disease  la  of  piu 
nature,  while  the  latti^r  class  of  cases  are  probably  rf  tubt 
origin. 

The  duration  of  the  precursory  catarrh  varies.     Distinct  evi 
of  propagation  of  the  process  into  the  alveoU  and  of  incipient  phtll 
is  sometimes  discernible  aa  early  as  the  second  or  third  week. 
of  the  instances  in  which  consumption  is  au  immediate  o 
measles  aud  of  whoojung-cough  are  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  tl 
which  tuberculosis  develops  under  the  disguise  of  a  catarrhal  fi 
influenza.     Conversely,  a  catarrh  may  have  existed   for  months  i 
years,  growing  worse  in  winter  and  improving  during  the  summer,  t 
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may  ultimately  attack  the  air-vesides.  In  such  cases  the  physician  is 
often  entirely  at  his  ease  about  his  patient,  as,  in  spite  of  the  cough 
and  expectoration,  the  latter  has  no  fever,  maintains  his  strengtli,  and 
is  in  a  fair  nutritive  condition,  when  the  scene  suddenly  changes  and 
the  symptoms  of  consumption  appear. 

There  is  also  some  variety  as  to  the  original  seat  of  this  treacherous 
catarrh.    Sometimes  it  is  situated  in  the  smaller  bronchi  from  the  very 
outset ;  but  it  by  no  means  rarely  commences  in  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
whence  the  process  gradually  extends  into  the  air^vesicles.     Tlie  fre- 
quence with  which  such  cases  occur  is  shown  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion by  Andral — an  unqualified  adherent  of  Ijaennec^s — from  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  "  Clinique  M6dicale :  *'  **  Tlie  phlegmasia  of  the 
air-passages,  the  symptoms  of  which  precede  those  of  tubercle,  does 
not  alwa}*^  commence  in  the  minuter  bronchial  ramifications,  nor  even 
in  the  greater  bronchi.    So  far  fix>m  it,  indeed,  that  we  have  more  than 
once  found  its  point  of  departure  to  be  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  air- 
passage,  and  to  consist  at  first  of  a  simple  laryngitis.     Persons  of  this 
class  (who  arc  to  be  distinguished  firom  those  in  whom  laryngitis  only 
supervenes  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  tubercular  consumption)  do 
not  at  this  time  present  any  symptoms  whatever  indicating  disease  of 
the  lungs,  until  they  are  attacked  by  an  angina,  which  at  first  seems  of 
but  little  gravity.     The  voice,  however,  remains  hoarse ;  the  larynx  is 
the  seat  of  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  rather  than  of  pain.     Sooner  or 
later,  the  cough  returns  in  more  fatiguing  paroxysms.    The  unpleasant 
sensation  formerly  confined  to  the  larynx,  now  extends  successively  to 
the  trachea  and  to  the  bronchi.     Each  fit  of  coughing  occasions  an  un- 
pleasant pricking  sensation  and  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  heat,  and 
sometimes  a  genuine  pain  beneath  the  sternum.     Thus  we  may,  in  a 
measure,  follow  the  phlegmasia,  step  by  step,  in  its  progress  fix>m  the 
organs  of  deglutition  through  that  of  the  voice  and  through  the  trachea 
to  the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications.     It  is  only  at  this  period  that 
the  malady  assumes  a  graver  aspect.     Circulation  becomes  disturbed, 
nutrition  is  impaired,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  tubercles  have  de- 
veloped in  the  pulmonary  parenchjrma.'' 

In  badly-nourished,  delicate  persons,  the  extension  of  the  catarrh 
into  the  air-vesicles  and  caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  infiltration  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  they  are  in  well-developed  and  robust  ones. 
Individuals  are  especially  threatened  whom  we  know  have  often  suf- 
fered from  a  catarrh,  and  whose  previous  catarrhs  have  been  of  very 
protracted  character. 

Finally  the  sputa  expelled  duing  the  precursory  catarrh  sometimee 
fiimish  a  means  of  estimating  the  danger.  It  is  a  bad  sign  if  the 
sputa  contain  sharply-defined,  deep-yellow  streaks ;  for  it  shows  that 
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the  catarrh  is  seated  in  the  finer  broDchi,  and  Ihut  ibs  product  is  iull 
of  cells.  It  is  when  tlius  situated  and  of  this  character,  that  its 
implication  of  the  air-vesicles  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  Aooordiag  to 
most  oliuical  teacbere  and  physicians  who  do  not  share  our  views, 
and  who  ascribe  all  consumptaou  to  tuberculosis,  this  "  expectoratkm 
streaked  with  yellow"  (£oum)  is  of  course  regarded  us  &  synq^ 
torn  of  an  incipient  phthiaia  or  tuberculosis,  instead  of  a  sign  of  a  mere 
preliminary  catarrh. 

Absence  of  cough  and  expectoration  during  the  disease  itself  is 
very  rare;  yet  instances  are  met  with  now  and  then,  in  which  infiltia- 
tlon  of  the  lung  and  caseous  degeneration  have  taken  place  without 
previous  or  concomitant  disease  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Such  patients,  at  first,  often  have  neither  cough  nor  expectoration. 
Fever,  general  malaise,  loss  of  apj>etite,  debility,  and  emaciation.  Conn 
a  group  of  symptoms  which  are  often  difficult  to  account  for,  until 
physical  examination  reveals  the  actual  condition.  Wlien  the  pul- 
monary disease  is  aocompanicd  by  intestinal  consumption  with  violent 
diarrhoea,  the  cough  and  expectoration  may  decrease  or  cease  entirely, 
even  in  advanced  stages  of  consumption  of  the  lungs.  This  may  in 
some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  derivative  action  from  the  bronchi, 
caused  by  the  intense  intestinal  irritation. 

A  hoarse  or  inaudible  cough  ia  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  tuberculous 
!!onsumption,  or  of  the  complication  with  tuberculosis  of  a  consumption 
originating  in  destructive  inflammation.  The  exceedingly  interesting 
cases  in  which  alteration  of  the  voice  or  of  the  tone  of  the  cough  of 
phthisical  patients  results  from  pnlsy  of  the  vocal  chords,  Irom  pre* 
sure  upon  the  recurrent  nerve  by  indurated  pleuritic  membranes,  are 
of  extreme  rarity,  in  comparison  with  the  instances  in  which  similar 
svmptoms  arise  from  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  non-occurrence  of  hoarseness  and  inaudibleness  of  the  oougb,  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  maladj-,  is  indicative  of  consecutive  tuber- 
culosis. On  the  contrary,  if  the  cough  have  been  hoarse  fitim  tlie 
beginning,  especially  while  the  sputa  were  still  viscid  and  transparent, 
and  before  physical  examination  showed  any  irregularity,  the  exist- 
ence of  primary  tuberculosis  may  be  suspected.  As  we  have  said 
already,  tuberculosis  often  begins  in  the  trachea  or  larynx,  and  only 
extends  into  the  6ner  bronchi  at  a  later  period. 

Although  the  sputa  of  consumption  are  mainly  the  products 
catarrh  which  complicates  the  disease,  yet  they  may  exhibit 
peculiarities  which  serve  materially  to  help  the  diagnosis. 

We  thoroughly  indorse  the  assertion  of  Caristatl,  that  it  ia 
Bospicious  sign,  and  one  highly  calculated  to  awaken  our  apprehi 
of  tuberculosis,  when  the  sputa  of  a  persistent  cough,  accompanied  by 
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fever,  long  retain  the  crude  character  of  the  expectoration  of  acute 
bronchitis.  The  development  of  tubercle  in  the  biondiial  mucous 
membrane  is  generally  attended  by  precisely  such  obstinate  and  dis- 
tressing cough,  and  by  that  scanty  sputa  which  contains  few  oiganio 
forms,  the  "sputum  crudum"  of  the  ancients,  the  "purely  mucous 
sputum  "  of  more  modem  writers. 

Should  microscopic  examination  reveal  that  the  deep-yellow,  sharply- 
defined  streaks  above  referred  to  contain  elastic  fibres,  recognizable 
through  their  arrangement  and  curve  as  belonging  to  the  air-cells,  we 
know  that  the  event  has  happened  which  the  appearance  of  such  sputa 
would  lead  us  to  dread.  The  profuse  formation  of  cells  has  extended 
from  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  into  its  walls,  and 
the  parts  siurrounding.  The  discovery  of  such  elastic  fibres  is  a  sure 
^9^  ofiphthisis. 

The  intimate  admixture  of  blood  with  the  muco-purulent  sputa, 
whereby  the  latter  acquire  a  imiform  yellowish-red  color,  is  pathog- 
nomonic of  chronic  pneumonia,  and  we  have  good  grounds  for  inferring, 
from  the  appearance  of  such  sputa  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  catarrh, 
that  the  air-vesicles  have  also  become  involved. 

When  cavities  have  formed  in  the  lungs,  a  peculiar  form  of  expec- 
toration appears,  which  is  general^  described  as  pathognomonic  of  con- 
sumption, and  is  often  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  tuberculosis.  Rounded,  numulated  grayish  masses  are  found  in  the 
spit-cup,  separated  one  from  another,  by  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
clear  bronchial  mucus.  If  the  sputa  have  been  collected  in  a  some- 
what deep  glass,  we  see  irregularly-rounded  opaque  lumps,  having  a 
ragged  outline,  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom.  These  sputa  glohosafunr 
dum  petentia  of  the  ancients  are  an  almost  positive  indication  that 
cavities  exist  in  the  lungs.  Under  the  microscope  the  lumps  are  found 
to  consist  of  yoimg  granular  cells,  showing  evidence  of  fatty  metamor- 
phosis, together  with  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  irregular  angular 
bodies,  and  granular  detritxis.  They  also  often  contain  elastic  fibres 
from  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles.  Their  opacity  and  greenish-gray  color 
are  due  to  the  unusual  amount  of  definitely-formed  solid  constituents 
which  they  contain,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  them  during  their 
long  sojourn  in  the  cavity.  The  rotundity  of  form  is  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  sputa,  after  their  ejection,  to  preserve  the  shape  of 
the  space  in  the  limg  whence  they  have  been  expelled.  They  tend  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  bronchial  secretion, 
because  but  little  air  becomes  mixed  with  them  in  the  cavity  while 
the  bronchial  secretion,  being  agitated  by  the  inspiration  and  ezpura- 
tion  of  air,  encloses  numerous  bubbles,  and  is  of  lighter  weight.  The 
small,  rounded,  ill-smelling  fragments  of  caseous  matter  somoiimes 
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'ouQcl  in  the  expcctonitioD,  and  which  are  often  tliought  to  be  actju 
tubereles  by  the  laity,  conaist  almost  slwaj*s  of  tUckeQed  aecretiiw 
froni  the  tonsils,  although  now  and  then  thoy  are  emaU  dipihtlinitle 
sloughs  Iroin  the  walls  of  the  cavities. 

ChetiuoLl  examination  Aimishea  no  test  for  the  distinction  between 
the  sputa  of  simple  bronchial  catarrh  and  that  of  consumption. 

Fever  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  consumption  both 
in  the  tubci«ulou3  form  and  that  which  proceeds  from  chroniu  pneumo- 
nia. Ziemtaen  has  demonstrated  that  in  children  the  invasion  of  tlie 
oir-resicles  by  catarrh  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  eleratioo 
of  temperature  and  acceleration  of  pulse.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
commencement  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  adults.  The  Btatement  ai 
LouU,  tJiat,  ill  the  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  (four-fiiilis),  ferer 
only  arises  st  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  is  bnscil 
upon  the  observations  of  that  author,  taken  from  JUiennec'a  point  oS 
view,  according  to  which  tlie  precursory  catarrh  itself-  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  tubercle.  We  have  repeatedly  called  atteution  to  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  tliia  error,  and  believe  that  we  may  decUip 
thai,  by  precise  observation  of  the  temperature  and  the  frequence  of 
the  pulse,  and  by  the  most  careful  treatment  of  all  cases,  in  whidi  fever 
arises  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  catarrh,  the  development  of  pul- 
Qionary  cousumption  may  often  be  averted. 

Not  only  is  the  fever  an  important  sign  of  the  extension  of  the 
catarrh  from  the  bronclii  to  the  air-cella,  but  its  continuance  funush«fl 
the  main  evidence  that  the  pneumouic  process  has  not  subsided.  The 
curves,  by  means  of  which  we  represent  upon  paper  the  morning  and 
evening  fluctuations  of  temperature,  usually  show  a  wonderful  degree 
of  similarity,  and  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  consumptiom  from 
them  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  diagnose  abdoniinsJ 
typhus  or  pneumonia.  The  difl'ercnce  between  the  morning  and  even- 
ing temjietature  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half  or  two  degrees  FahtCD- 
heit;  very  seldom  less,  and  frequently  much  more.  In  the  inomii^ 
the  temperature  is  often  almost  normal,  while  in  the  afternoon  uul 
evening  it  may  rise  to  103°  F.,  or  even  higher.  Such  fluctuations  of 
temperature  are  not  peculiar  to  all  kinds  of  exhausting  fever.  Upon 
comparison  of  the  thermal  cun'e  of  a  jiatient  with  pulmonary  consump- 
tion with  that  of  one  who  is  suficring  from  a  tedious  peripheral  caiits, 
a  great  difference  will  be  observable,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
regularity  of  IJie  morning  remission  atid  evening  exacerbation.  After 
extended  study  of  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis,  especially  as  to  the 
oause  which  interrupts  its  regular  march,  we  have  as  yet  come  tc 
no  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  We  may  mention,  however,  tiiat  the 
ning  and  evening  temper&tui 
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losis  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word),  and  of  a  tuberculosis  superven< 
ing  upon  chronic  pneumonia,  are  generally  much  less.  •  Hence,  if  the 
fever  be  a  remitting  fever  approaching  the  intermittent  type,  the  prog- 
nosis will  be  better  than  if  the  fever  assume  a  more  continued  form. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  often  succeeded  in  moderating,  or  even  in 
completely  allaying  the  febrile  action,  and  thereby  greatly  improving 
the  strength  and  nutritive  condition  of  the  patient ;  but  we  cannot 
claim  any  such  results  where  there  was  no  morning  remission.  When 
the  caseous  masses  become  incapsulated,  or  liquefy,  and  are  absorbed, 
the  fever  may  cease  altogether.  Patients  are  often  seen  who  have 
large  cavities  in  the  apices  of  their  lungs,  but  no  fever  whatever.  In 
such  cases  (the  pneumonia  having  resulted  in  induration)  the  physical 
signs  presented,  and  the  globular  masses  of  sputa,  which  the  patient 
spits  up  morning  after  morning,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  his 
apparent  good  health,  his  fresh,  vigorous  look,  his  nutritive  condition 
and  strength.  We  have  already  shown  that,  in  spite  of  their  partial 
recovery,  such  persons  are  still  liable  to  die  of  consumption,  either 
through  recurrence  of  the  pneumonia  or  through  consecutive  tubercu- 
losis ;  and  we  would  advise  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  to 
weight  and  temperature  be  still  kept  under  observation,  that  we  may 
be  apprised  of  it,  in  case  either  event  occur.  We  see,  then,  that,  in 
the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  consumption,  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  in  any  other  disease. 

The  subjects  of  emaciation  and  deterioration  of  the  bloody  the 
symptoms  to  which  consumption  owes  its  name,  properly  succeed 
that  of  fever,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  fever  that  they 
are  mainly  due.  A  most  striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory, 
that  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  fever  is  dependent  upon  an  in- 
crease in  the  calorification,  consists  in  the  rapid  loss  of  weight  wliich 
the  body  sustains  even  in  a  fever  of  short  duration.  For  years,  at  my 
clinic,  the  fact  has  been  established,  by  dint  of  innumerable  measure- 
ments and  weighings  of  consumptive  patients,  that  their  loss  and  gain 
in  weight  stood  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
their  fever.  Tliere  is  a  very  pretty  theory,  tliat  a  continued  fever  of 
moderate  intensity  consimies  less  (especially  if  the  patient  keep  his 
bed)  than  a  hectic  fever  like  that  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  temperature 
fluctuates  daily  between  a  condition  almost  normal  and  one  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intensity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  calorifica- 
tion and  consumption  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  go  on  with  great 
rapidity  during  the  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature,  as  has  been  proved 
by  Immermann^  but  we  still  hesitate  to  accept  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  above  hypothesis.  Knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  fever 
which  consumes  both  the  strength  and  substance  of  phthisical  pa- 
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tieuts,  is  a  matter  of  tbe  utmost  i 
disease. 

Phyeical  Sign*. — Inspection  of  the  cheat  reveals  the  CMstemw  of  ■ 
"phthisical  habit"  in  many  persona  who  suffer  from  phthisis,  or  w-Im 
are  threatened  by  it.  This  term  is  used  to  signify  that  peculiar  buiW 
of  the  body  indicative  of  a  want  of  proper  nutrition  and  development, 
*nd  whidi  ia  found  in  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  debilitating 
influence  capable  of  stunting  tbe  healthy  growth  of  the  system  before 
their  bodies  Imve  become  fully  developed.  The  bones  of  such  pcrsoni 
are  slender,  their  skin  ia  thin,  their  cheeks  have  a  delicate  redness,  the 
sclerotica  is  bluish,  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  contains  but 
little  fat  The  muscles  are  ill-developed ;  those  of  the  neck  sUovr  tbe 
thorax  to  sink,  causing  the  neck  to  seem  loo  long.  The  intercostal 
muscles  permit  the  ribs  to  spread  widely  apart,  making  the  iatemetal 
spaces  broader;  the  angle  at  which  the  ribs  are  attached  to  tlie  stei^ 
num  is  acuter;  the  entire  chest  is  flatter,  narrower,  and  longer  than  in 
robust,  muscular  persons.  The  shoulders  also  are  apt  to  sink  forwwd, 
and  the  inner  edges  of  the  scapulee  are  tipped  up  like  wings. 

The  diagnostic  and  prognostic  signiBcance  of  the  phthisical  habitus 
has  been  a  good  deal  imderrated  of  late,  and,  no  doubt,  many  persons 
possessing  such  a  conformation  do  live  exempt  from  phtliisb  atid  attjun 
B  good  old  age.  But  auch  a  circumatance  does  not  in  the  least  conSict 
with  the  belief  that  the  phthisical  habit  is  a  valuable  index  of  feeble- 
ness and  delicacy  of  constitutioD,  hence  of  a  tendency  to  consumption, 
l^cre  is  greater  danger  that  a  catarrh  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  will  in- 
vade the  air-vesicles  in  a  patient  of  this  land,  than  in  a  muscular  aail 
robust  man. 

Depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  f3ssa9  upon  one  ot 
both  ddea,  which,  hitherto,  has  alwaj-s  played  a  great  rOlf  in  ibe 
symptomatology  of  phthisis,  is  indicative  neither  of  tuberculosis,  QM 
of  caseous  infiltration,  nor  of  disorganization  of  the  tissues ;  but  b 
always  and  solely  due  to  decrease  in  size  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  by 
induration  and  shrinking.  As  this  ia  the  only  process  capable  of  cniifr 
ing  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  the  symptom  is  rather  a  favorable 
sign,  indicating  a  comparative  cure  of  the  nutritive  derangements  whii^ 
are  the  chief  causes  of  consumption.  We  are  not  warranted,  therefore, 
in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  consumption,  unless  aigns  of  an  advancing 
destruction  of  the  lung  be  also  present,  besides  the  avrnptom  in 
question. 

Feebleness  of  the  respiratory  movement,  when  it  corresponds  to  a 
depressed  point  in  the  chest,  is  of  similar  import.  In  sueh  a  case  thu 
oontractcd  Itmg  is  impermeable  to  air,  and  cannot  jHeld  to  the  traction 
of  the  inspiratory  muscles.     If  the  spot,  which  remains  stationary  u 
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inspiration,  retains  its  normal  convexity,  the  percussion-sound  over  it, 
however,  being  dull  and  flat,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
solidification  of  the  lung,  which  is  most  probably  a  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion. A  feeble  respiratory  movement  at  a  point  where  the  percussion- 
soimd,  instead  of  being  dull,  is  normal,  or  somewhat  hollow  and  tym- 
panitic, is  a  suspicious  sign  of  tubercle,  but  not  a  conclusive  one,  as 
small  scattered  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia  may  also  weaken  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  without  causing  any  dulness  upon  percussion. 

There  is  often  an  unusually  wide  extension  of  the  shock  of  the  car- 
diac impulse,  and  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  when 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  leffc  lung  is  indurated  and  contracted,  thus  laying 
bare  the  pericardium  and  drawing  the  heart  to  the  left.  This  symp- 
tom, like  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  denotes  a  partial  recovery 
from  the  pneumonic  process,  and  a  patient  is  not  to  be  pronoimced 
oonsimiptive  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  fever,  loss  of  flesh,  or  other 
Sign  of  inflammatory  or  tubercular  destruction  of  the  lung. 

PalpcUioTij  besides  being  serviceable  in  estimating  the  movements 
of  respiration,  and  the  degree  of  dislocation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
often  exhibits  abnormity  of  the  pectoral  fremitus  in  phthisis.  Over 
laige  cavities,  containing  air,  and  oonmfiunicating  with  an  open  bron- 
chus, the  fremitus  generally  is  intensified.  It  is  also  rendered  stronger 
by  lobular  infiltration  and  by  extensive  tuberculosis,  which  has  occa- 
sioned a  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  According  to  SeitZj  how- 
ever, for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  the  vocal  resonance  is  of 
little  diagnostic  value  in  consumption. 

Percussion  furnishes  several  diagnostic  points  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Since  Seitz  first  caused  me  to  observe  that  it  was  easy  to  mark  out 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  lungs,  and  that  this  was  easier  to  do  in 
front  than  behind,  and  when  the  mouth  is  open  tlian  when  shut  (since 
the  tympanitic  sound  of  the  trachea  is  then  more  definitely  distinguish- 
able from  the  non-tympanitic  sound  of  the  apex),  I  never  neglect  this 
mode  of  examination  of  patients  with  chronic  pulmonary  aflections.  I 
can  assert  tliat  the  height  of  the  pulmonary  apex,  which,  under  normal 
conditions,  is  equal  upon  each  side,  and  which  extends  from  three  to 
five  centimetres  beyond  the  collar  bone,  is  often  found  to  be  much 
lower,  especially  upon  one  side,  when  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of 
chronic  disease.  A  depression  of  the  upper  boundary,  therefore,  like 
the  depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  regions  indicates  indu- 
ration and  contraction  of  the  apex  of  the  limg. 

A  dulness  upon  percussion,  in  the  supra  and  infru-davicular  region, 
extending  over  the  clavicle  itself,  and  posteriorly  over  the  supra- 
scapular and  supra-spinatus  regions,  is  recognized  even  by  many  of 
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the  laily  as  pathognomonio  of  phthisis.  Most  patients,  v 
consult  a  uew  physician,  can  state  jirecisely  what  the  eize  and  e 
the  dulness  was  at  the  lust  exploration.  Dulness  in  these  r 
nifies  that  a  large  tract  of  tlie  paronohyma  is  intiltnited  o 
by  growth  of  connective  tissue.  Tuberculosis  never  gives  i 
consolidation  of  suflident  magnitude  to  reader  the  percussive  SoiuS 
dull.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  favoiable  aign  wdeo  the  area 
of  dulness  accords  with  the  other  symptoms,  and  when  it  extends  its 
limits  in  proportbn  as  the  malady  advances.  If  it  be  otherwise,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  existence  of  tuberculosis. 

The  presence  of  lobular  infiltration  and  of  miliary-  tuberclcB,  by 
which  the  lungs'  capacity  for  air  is  reduced,  may  give  rise  to  a  pcrcu» 
sion-sound  whicli  b  not  dull,  but  hollow  and  tympanitic  Much  mofc 
commonly,  however,  the  percuaaion  is  not  affected  by  such  a  o 
of  the  lungs,  A  distinctly  tj-mpanitic  sound  is  most  frequently  h 
over  a  ca\ity  containing  air.  If  the  pitch  of  the  ring  bo  altc 
o]iening  and  shutting  the  mouth,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  cavity. 

From  the  mttallie,  tinkUnt;  sound  upon  percussion,  whidi  is 
nire  occurrence  in  consumption,  it  may  be  inferred  that  beneath  the 
iwint  struck  upon  there  is  a  large  empty  ovity,  with  smooth,  regular, 
and  baggy  walls,  but  we  must  lirst  make  sure  that  thcro  is  no  pncn- 
mothorax. 

The  craeke(i-pot  sound  is  produced  upon  percussion,  over  the  soil 
of  a  BUiwrficial  cavity  with  thin  walls,  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  bio 
a  udghboriog  cavity,  or  into  a  bronchus  with  a  hiss,  which  ts  chune- 
teristic  of  tho  "  ItruU  dapol/Se." 

Auscultation,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  and  indeed 
often  iu  its  more  advanced  stages,  shows  no  irregularity  beyond  the 
signs  of  a  catiirrh  at  the  apes  of  the  lung.  There  is  a  fcebleueaa  of 
respiration,  at  other  times  it  is  extremely  harsh,  or  the  breath  may  1» 
iJmwn  in  a  series  of  jerks  [foccade).  But,  above  all,  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  moist  rdlet  and  peculiar  squeaking  rhou«hi.  Som» 
limes,  after  the  patient  has  coughed,  the  moist  nllca  and  the  cradcling, 
squealing  sounds  cease.  More  frequently  they  arc  only  heard  oAer 
the  first  breaths  which  follow  a  cough  {Seitz).  It  is,  therefore,  alwBjs 
advisable,  in  ausculting  a  patient,  to  make  liim  ebugh  from  tints  to 
time.  It  is  easy  to  understa.nd  why  peribronchial  and  pneumonjo 
deposits,  which  have  not  caused  much  solidification,  and  why  tubercles 
and  tubercular  masses,  and  canties  enveloped  in  parenchyma,  stti I  pet- 
vious  to  air,  do  not  produce  other  symptoms  than  those  of  catarrh ;  but 
I  must  most  decidedly  express  my  disapprobation  of  that  prevalent 
belief,  according  to  which  the  signs  of  catarrh  of  the  summit  of  the 
long  are  pathognomoiuo  of  consumption,  as  being  both  false  and  i 
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judicial  to  the  patient.  I  certainly  regard  catarrh  of  the  apex  of  the 
lung  as  a  serious  Sjrmptom,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  so  much  the  more 
have  we  to  fear  that  it  may  lead,  or  that  it  has  already  led,  to  those 
derangements  of  nutrition  from  which  consumption  so  often  proceeds ; 
but,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  the  catarrh  has  involved 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves,  imtil  fever,  emaciation,  pallor 
of  the  skin,  the  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  expectoration,  and 
other  evidences  of  phthisis  arise,  besides  the  catarrhal  signs. 

Bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  sonorous  rdles  are  heard 
in  cases  of  consumption,  when  extensive  induration  enclosing  large 
open  bronchi,  or  cavities,  has  formed  near  the  surface  of  the  lung. 
Indurations  of  such  magnitude  never  proceed  from  tubercle  or  tubercu- 
lar conglomeration  alone.  Whether  they  are  the  result  of  infiltration 
or  of  induration,  whether  they  contain  bronchi  or  cavities  with  air  in 
them,  must  be  determined  frt>m  the  other  sjrmptoras.  When  the  cavi- 
ties or  bronchi  which  traverse  the  solid  part  of  the  lung  are  filled 
with  secretion,  no  respiration  is  audible. 

Sounds  are  heard  sometimes  which  place  the  existence  of  cavities 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  which  therefore  are  called  cavernous  sounds. 
The  cavernous  sounds  include — 1st.  Coarse  moist  rdleSj  audible  over 
places  where  there  are  no  large  bronchi,  where  large  bubbles  can 
form,  as  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  2d.  The  sudden  transition  (called 
metamorphosing  by  Seitz)  from  a  sharp  hissing  or  sucking  soimd  to 
bronchial  respiration,  or  into  indistinct  murmurs  and  sonorous  rdles. 
This  very  common  and  very  characteristic  sign  is  probably  produced 
by  the  entrance  of  air  into  a  cavity  through  an  opening  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  respiratory  act  is  narrow,  but  which  is  enlarged 
as  the  chest  becomes  inflated.  3d.  Amphoric  breathing,  the  rdle  with 
metallic  resonance,  a  sound  like  the  bursting  of  single  bubbles  with  a 
metallic  ring,  the  metallic  tinkling.  These  noises  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  blowing  over  the  open  mouth  of  a  bottle,  or  by  agitating 
a  liquid  in  a  bottle  held  before  the  ear,  or  by  letting  fall  a  drop  into 
the  bottle,  the  ear  being  placed  against  it.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a 
similar  condition  of  the  lung,  when  it  contains  a  capacious  cavity  with 
sjrmmetrical  concave  walls,  capable  of  producing  uniform  reflection  of 
the  sound-waves,  that  amphoric  breathing  and  metallic  sounds  are 
audible. 

It  but  rarely  happens  that  diagnostic  information  of  any  value  in 
consimiption  is  obtained  by  use  of  the  spirometer^  and  by  measurement 
of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  that  is,  of  the  volume  of  air  expelled  from 
the  chest  after  drawing  as  deep  a  breath  as  possible.  There  are  cases 
of  obstinate  cough,  where  percussion  and  auscultation,  giving  nega* 
tive  results,  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  lobular  infiltm- 
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lion,  or  of  tuberde  ia  the  lung.  In  Germany,  the  vital  opncitj  of 
adult  healthy  men  ia  about  3,300  cubic  cenlimetreB,  btit  it  variee 
ncoording'  to  sex,  age,  weiglit,  and  size,  so  lliat,  wben  the  stAture  is 
ijetween  five  and  six  feet,  every  additional  inch  increases  the  rilal 
capacity  by  about  130  cubic  centimetres.  But  even  after  mnJdng  due 
alloTFancc  for  all  these  conditions,  there  still  remains  considerable 
variation,  depending  upon  whether  the  patient  be  skilful  and  prac- 
tised, or  awkward  and  inexperienced.  Hence,  although  a  normal 
or  retnarkably  great  capacity  of  the  lungs  indicates  that  they  arc 
healthy,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  slight  reduction  of  their 
capacity  below  the  normal  standard,  and  it  is  only  when  the  decrease 
amounts  to  several  hundred  centimetres,  and  when  it  cannot  he 
ascribed  to  want  of  skill,  or  to  lack  of  power,  and  after  excluding  all 
other  sources  of  impediment  to  respiration,  that  spiromctty  can  ooo- 
tribute  toward  the  diagnosis  of  an  incipient  phthisis. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  describe  the  main  features  which  chai- 
itctcrize  the  separate  varieties  of  pulmonary  consumption,  beginning 
mth  that  form  in  which  the  symptoms  and  termination  are  solely  due 
to  inflammatory  action. 

At  the  outset  it  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  aspect  of  aa  acute 
disorder,  with  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  violence.  This  is  the  cue 
when  a  croupous  pneumonia,  instead  of  ending  by  resolution,  passes 
into  caseous  infiltration,  followed  by  consumption.  It  also  occurs  when 
the  blood  e&iised  into  and  coagulated  within  the  bronchi  and  air<ells 
tluring  a  haemoptysis  causes  intense  and  extensive  pneumonia,  as  well 
us  in  cases  of  invasion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  by  acute  catarrh  of 
the  bronchi. 

In  a  croupous  pneumonia,  when  the  fever  persists  beyond  the  end 
of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the  disease,  when  it 
becomes  considerably  aggravated  toward  evening,  and  remits  toward 
morning,  with  profuse  ]3erspiration ;  when  the  dulness  in  the  thonu 
continues,  and  when  moist  rillea  still  remain  audible  over  the  affected 
region,  and  when  the  expectoration  is  profuse  and  muco-purulcnt,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  malady  has  terminated  in  caseous  infiltration  and 
consumption,  which  ia  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  The  discovery  of 
elastic  fibres  in  the  sputa,  and  of  cavenious  soimds,  dispels  nil  doubt 
that  the  tissues  are  in  a  stato  of  cheesy  infiltration  and  decay.  Tltf 
majority  of  patients  die  in  a  few  weeks,  consumed  by  the  intensity  oi 
the  fever.  Far  more  rarely,  the  malady  subsides  after  exciting  the 
very  worst  apprehensions;  the  flputa  become  scanty,  and  the  patient 
sliiwly  begins  to  improve.  Tlie  dulness,  however,  remains.  The 
thorax  sinks  in  over  the  aflected  region,  and,  after  a  while,  well-matked 
eridcDce  arises  of  induration  and  contraction  of  the  diseased  povtioo 
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oi  the  lung,  as  well  as  of  brouchiectatic  cavities.  The  pneumonia 
which  follows  immediately  upon  a  haemoptysis  or  a  pneumorrhagia, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  caused  by  effusion  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  bronchi  and  air-vesicles,  is  of  a  very  similar  character^ 
The  greater  the  area  of  dulness  which  develops  after  an  attack  of 
hflsmoptysis,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  pronounced  the  pleuritic 
symptoms,  the  more  intense  and  persistent  the  fever,  so  much  the  more 
reason  is  there  to  fear  that  the  retained  blood  and  the  inflamed  paren- 
chyma have  imdergone  cheesy  metamorphosis,  involving  serious  disor- 
ganization of  the  limg.  As  we  have  already  explained,  however,  sub- 
sequent liquefaction  and  absorption  of  the  caseous  mass  are  still  possible, 
as  are  also  its  incapsulation  and  induration  of  the  affected  lung  through 
profuse  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  followed  by  contraction. 
The  invasion  of  a  considerable  number  of  air-cells  by  an  acute 
catarrh  is  sometimes  attended  by  such  serious  sjmptoms,  especially 
violent  fever  and^a  rapid  decline  of  the  strength  and  nutritive  condi- 
tion, that  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult.  It  is  excusable  in  such 
cases  if  for  a  while,  and  until  reliable  data  can  be  obtained,  the  phy- 
sician ascribe  the  catarrh  and  intense  fever  to  infection,  or  to  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  The  case  soon  clears  up,  however.  The 
sputa  begin  to  assume  the  characteristic  admixture  of  blood  peculiar 
to  pneumonia,  pleuritic  pains,  of  varying  severity  and  extent,  are  felt^ 
the  percussion-soimd  becomes  hollow  and  tympanitic  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  and,  if  the  points  of  solidification,  originally  lobular,  coa- 
lesce into  one  volimiinous  mass,  the  percussion-sound  is  dull.  At  the 
same  time  the  rdles^  which  at  first  were  indefinite,  become  ringing, 
and  the  respiratory  murmur  becomes  bronchial.  It  is  possible  that  an 
acut«  catarrhal  infiltration  may  undergo  complete  resolution ;  hr  more 
generally,  however,  the  infiltrated  tissue  suffers  caseous  metamorphosis, 
and  soon  disintegrates.  Most  cases  of  galloping  consumption,  where 
wide-spread  destruction  takes  place  in  a  limg  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
patient  quickly  wasting  away  and  sinking  under  violent  fever,  arise 
from  the  extension  into  the  vesicles  of  an  acute  catarrh,  involving  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lung,  and  which  may  be  called  an  acute 
phthisis,  resulting  firom  acute  or  subacute  catarrhal  pneumonia.  When 
an  entire  lobe  of  a  lung  is  involved  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  subse- 
quent absorption  or  incapsulation  of  the  caseous  deposit,  with  indura- 
tion and  casting  of  the  affected  part,  rarely  occurs.  Such  a  termination 
is  much  more  frequent  where  the  disease  is  less  extended.  We  may 
often  trace  back  a  depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  region, 
with  sinking  of  the  summit  of  the  limg,  to  an  attack  of  acute  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  which  has  become  chronic,  and  resulted  in  induration  and 
contraction.     We  not  imfrequently  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
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patients  who  have  suirived  such  attacks  again  and  again,  at  ratjrinji 
Intervals,  the  area  of  dulness  and  depression  of  Ihc  thoracic  'wmI 
tending  itself  on  each  occadon,  and  irho  are  finally  carried  n 
tuberculosis,  or  a  less  fortiinate  repetition  of  the  pneumonia. 

In  contrast  to  the  form  of  disease  hitherto  deaaibed,  the  ii 
tkm  of  the  air-cells  in  the  bronchial  catarrh  may  be  unattended  hyw 
violent  symptonis,  and  may  even  be  entirely  latent.  Upon  dissectioo, 
WG  often  find  the  apex  of  the  lung  to  be  the  seat  of  cicatricial  con- 
tractions, of  incapsulated  caseous  deposits,  and  callous  induratjoos, 
resulting  from  a  pneumonia  which  has  totally  escaped  observaUoo. 
And  we  find  many  persons  whose  supra  and  infi^-clavicular  regions  are 
sunken  in,  and  the  Gummit  of  whose  lungs  is  in  a  5tat«  of  aboomia] 
■  depression,  without  any  clew  as  to  the  date  of  the  pneumonia  by  which 
the  apei  of  the  lung  has  become  solidi6ed  and  wasted.  Still,  when- 
ever the  inflammatory  process  is  at  all  estensive,  even  chronic  catarrial 
pneumonia  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  fever.  True,  for  a  while, 
this  insidious  fever  is  generully  unobserved,  or  else  misunderstood  by 
the  patient,  and  sometimes,  too,  by  the  pby^dan,  as  the  more  obvious 
Bubjectiye  febrile  symptoms,  the  shivering,  sense  of  heat,  thtist,  aod 
the  like,  are  slight,  and  are  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  wastil^, 
and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  fever  upon  the  appetite,  the  dUgrs- 
tion,  the  ha^matosis,  and  general  nutrition.  When  a  jiatient  with 
chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  which  has  no  ill  effect  upon  tiis  general 
health  and  activity,  begins  to  lose  appetite,  to  grow  pale  and  thin,  ai>d 
to  perceive  a  marked  decline  in  his  strength,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  pulmonary  vesicles  have  become  involved  in  the  catarrh,  and 
it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  fever,  and  of 
solidification  of  the  lung,  by  careful  measurement  of  the  temperatorr, 
and  by  repeated  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  The  chronic  ionn 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia  shows  a  decided  tendency,  under  fitvoriog  ci^ 
cumstanccs,  to  end  in  induration  and  shrinking,  as  well  as  to  kI^kc 
under  pernicious  irritation.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  persons, 
in  spite  of  the  callosities  and  bronchiectatic  cavities  in  the  summit  «f 
their  lungs,  feel  tolerably  well  during  the  summer  months,  and  gtuu  in 
strength  and  weight,  while  in  winter,  especially  if  obliged  lo  woil^ 
and  to  esposc  themselves  to  cold,  they  grow  fe^■erish,  thin,  and  pale, 
and  sufler  further  induration  of  their  lungs.  Such  alternations  often 
go  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Patients  of  this  class  furnish  a  lar;E« 
contingent  to  the  hospitals,  where  (unless  they  present  some  physical 
^gns  of  es|icdal  rarity)  they  are  apt  to  be  unwelcome  guests,  "  chroiuc 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,"  as  it  is  called,  being  generally  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  uninteresting  disease.  The  Btrildng  manner  in  which  this 
form,  which  la  by  &i  the  most  oommon  form  of  phthis: 
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trcatnieiit,  and  especially  to  dietetic  treatment,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word,  is  perfectly  comprehensible  when  looked  at  from  our  point 
of  view,  and  fumisbes  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  theoiy. 

The  derclopmeot  of  tuberculosis  in  lungs  which  are  already  con- 
BUmptifc,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  action,  sometimes  takes  place  in 
a  manner  so  talent  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 
possible, to  recognize  the  fact  with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  instances,  especially  where  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of 
?ery  numerous  tubercles,  and  when  the  tuberculosis  involves  other 
organs,  in  which  the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  Where  we  find 
a  consumptive  patient  to  be  growing  very  short  of  breath,  there  being 
ao  perceptible  increase  in  the  dulness  upon  percuseioD  to  account  for  it ; 
it,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  treatment  the  fever  continue,  and  if  it 
diange  from  the  remitting  to  the  continued  form;  should  diarrhcea  set  In 
in  a  patient  who  hitherto  has  been  somewhat  inclined  to  coustipatioQ ; 
If  hoaisenesa  and  aphonia  be  combined  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
consumption,  or  if  signs  appear  of  disease  of  the  meninges  of  the 
bmin,  we  may  conGdeptly  infer  that  tuberculosis  has  developed  in  tho 
already  consumptive  lung.  In  young  subjects,  who  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  tuberculosis  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  brain-symptoms  may 
&id  in  forming  a  diagnoeb,  while  in  peraons  of  more  advanced  years 
the  apiiearance  of  intestinal  or  laiyngeal  symptoms  may  do  the  same. 

The  development  and  progress  of  a  ttdtercuious  consumption  differ 
cescntially  in  type  from  any  thing  hitherto  described,  and  its  symptoms 
tie  so  characteristic  timt  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  consumptioa 
(whidi  is  not  common)  is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  In  the  firet  place,  it  has  no 
precursory  catanli.  The  fever  and  wasting  are  not  deferred  until  the 
sputa  become  profuse  and  purulent,  the  tubercular  eniption  being  ao- 
cdinjHiuied  by  a  marked  elevation  of  the  temperature  and  rapid  emaci- 
ation of  the  body  from  excessive  calorification.  If  we  are  informed 
that  a  patient  did  not  begin  to  cough  and  expectorate  until  several 
weeks  after  he  had  begun  to  decline  in  strength,  and  to  grow  pale  and 
thin,  there  is  always  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  tuberculous  consmn[>- 
tion.  Our  suspicion  will  receive  confirmation  if  the  putient  be  un 
ivoiitedly  short  of  breath,  and  if,  at  lirst,  physical  examination  of  thi* 
chest  give  negative  results.  At  a  later  period  the  percijsakuteoimd 
nwy  grow  dull  from  oonseuutive  pneumonia,  the  respiratory  munnur 
becoming  l««ncliia],  and  the  rdk«  ringing,  but  the  sohdificstion  is 
nwly  as  extensive  as  in  the  forms  of  consumption  previously  described. 

The  sound  of  tlie  voice  and  of  the  cough  soon  grows  hoarse,  and 
if  there  be  much  lubemilous  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  if  it  ^iread 
rapidly,  the  well-known  distressing  symptoms  of  laryngeal  consump- 
tion make  their  appearance.     Nor  b  it  kc^  belore  the  Bigot  of  ioteft 
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tinal  tuberculosis  and  inte&tinal  consuiupliou  set  in.     Exhaustil 
accelerated  by  profuse  diarrbcea.     Tlio  abdomen  bccome-a  sensitr 
pressure.     Tiic  malady  seldom  lasts  over  a  few  nionlhs,  and  a. 
tients  succumb  even  sooner. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  attempt  to  make  a  d 
descriptioa  of  the  numerous  modifications  to  whicb  the  differetit  fonns 
of  consumption  are  subjected  by  the  manifold  changes  of  acute  and 
chrooic  disease,  and  the  various  interciurent  accidents  and  oompi 
tlona,  I  am  sure,  however,  tbat  most  cases  of  consumption  v 
observe  ourselves,  or  wLicli  are  properly  reported  to  us,  may  b 
signed  without  difficulty  to  one  or  other  of  the  above^ven  cate 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  death  is  the  most  fi 
result  of  all  forms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  that  il 
termination  of  tuberculosis,  but  that,  in  the  forms  of  tbe  malady  n 
are  dependent  upon  pneumonia,  an  improvement  and  approxi 
recovery  are  not  as  rare  an  occurrence  as  is  usually  supposed, 
been  satisfactorily  established,  moreover,  that  even  persons  in  m 
all  evidences  of  consumption  have  disappeared,  and  who  are  roinplfll 
well  of  the  malady,  are  still  id  greater  danger  than  other  pcrsoni 
dying  of  a  fresh  attack  of  the  pneumonic  process  or  of  luberculoi 

The  fatal  termination  usually  takes  place  through  gradual  < 
sumption, "  wasting  away,"  "  decline."  The  emaciation  of  the  pntiect 
finally  becomes  extreme.  The  skin  seems  too  loose  for  the  body, 
owing  to  disappear%noe  of  the  fiit  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The 
zygomatic  bones  project  from  tbe  sunken  cheeks,  tbe  nose  sccnu 
longer  and  more  pointed,  the  orbits  from  which  all  the  fat  lias  disap 
peared  seem  too  large  for  tie  eyes,  the  naila  become  incurved,  the  pad 
of  fat  upon  the  last  phalanges  being  gone.  Not  unfrequently  the  tem- 
per of  the  patient,  which  at  first  was  sullen  and  perverse,  now  grovre 
cheerful  and  kindly.  Many  have  perfect  confidence  in  their  reoorciy 
up  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  expire  in  the  midst  of  plans  looking 
far  into  the  future.  Toward  the  last,  however,  the  suffering  is  often 
severe.  If  the  latynx  be  also  "  consumptive,"  there  is  an  incessant 
cough  which  robs  the  patient  of  his  rest  at  night ;  aplithie  form  in  tliA 
mouth  and  phaiynx,  rendering  cliewing  and  deglutition  difficult;  tlM 
decubitus  causes  severe  pain ;  one  or  both  of  the  feet  become  the  M«t 
of  an  extremely  painful  oedema,  owing  to  thrombosis  of  the  femonl 
vein.  In  such  cases  the  final  stage  seems  extremely  wearisome  to  the 
phy^cian  and  attendants,  and  even  to  the  patient  hiniaell^  who  attea 
longs  for  his  release. 

Very  much  more  rarely  consumption  results  ia  death  &om  luBmar' 
rhago.  This  is  most  usually  the  consequence  of  erosion  of  an  unoblit 
erated  vessel  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity,  or  else  of  an  anourisinal  expao^oD 
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li  a  blood-vessel,  which,  being  so  situated  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity  as  to 
be  deprived  of  support  of  the  indurated  pulmonary  substance,  yields 
to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  and  Rnally  bursts.  In  these  cases  of 
pneumorrhagia  the  patient  either  rapidly  bleeds  to  death  or  else  suffo- 
cates, the  trachea  and  bronchi  becoming  filled  with  blood,  thus  cutting 
off  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  limgs.  The  occurrence  of  pneumotho- 
rax, which  we  shall  describe  in  detail  hereafter,  is  a  more  common 
cause  of  death  than  haemorrhage,  as  are  also  secondary  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  intestinal  phthisis,  tubercle  of  the  bowels,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  other  acute  diseases. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  consumption  has  made  great  ad- 
vance since  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  depends,  as  a  rule, 
upon  infianmiatory  action,  and  is  only  now  and  then  due  to  neo- 
plasm. This  view  of  the  case  has  not  led  to  the  introduction  of  any 
new  remedies  for  consumption,  but  it  has  enabled  us  more  definitely 
to  establish  indications  for  remedies  already  long  in  use,  so  that  by 
their  methodical  application,  better  results  have  been  attained  than 
were  formerly  gained  at  a  time  when  consumption  and  cancer  were 
regarded  as  equally  incurable,  and  were  somewhat  similarly  treated. 

Prophylaxia  against  consumption  requires,  in  tlie  first  place,  that, 
when  an  individual  shows  signs  of  defective  nutrition  and  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, especially  if  already  he  have  given  positive  evidence  of  im- 
usual  delicacy,  with  a  tendency  to  diseases  which  result  in  caseous 
products,  he  should  he  pUxcedf  ifpossiblej  under  influences  calculated 
to  invigorate  the  constitution^  and  to  extinguish  such  morbid  ten- 
dency. 

Delicate  children,  especially  such  as  are  bom  of  consumptive  or 
otherwise  decrepit  parents,  should  not  be  suckled  by  their  own  moth- 
ers; still  less  ought  they  to  be  reared  artificially  on  "pap,"  but  should 
be  confided  to  good  wet-nurses.  After  weaning  the  child,  let  its  diet 
c»nsist  almost  exclusively  of  cow's  milk,  instead  of  the  customary  pap 
of  meal  or  bread,  and  after  it  has  done  teething  let  it  eat  a  little  meat. 
This  diet  must  be  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  period  of  childhood, 
whenever  there  is  any  indication  of  glandular  enlargement,  moist  cuta- 
neous eruption,  or  any  other  so-called  scrofulous  affection,  or  even 
when  they  merely  give  evidence  of  a  soK^lled  scrofulous  habit.  It  is 
better  to  prescribe  the  exact  amount  of  milk  the  child  must  take  (after 
drinking  which  it  may  eat  what  bread,  potatoes,  or  the  like,  it  pleases), 
than  merely  to  warn  the  parents  in  general  terms  against  the  immoder- 
ate use  of  bread  and  potatoes.  When  the  child  has  drunk  milk  enough, 
the  other  food  will  do  no  harm.  The  common  direction,  that  a  "  child 
shall  not  eat  dry  food,"  is  wrong.  It  is  better  that  it  should  chew  and 
eat  its  bread  dry,  so  that  the  amyliun  which  it  contains  may  be  prop- 
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erly  oombinod  with  saliva,  whereby  it  is  more  tlioroiighly  r«nrerted 
into  s<igar  ami  is  easier  of  aaaimilntiou.  Besides  this,  howcrcr,  it  will 
driuk  nil  the  more  luilk  if  it  cat  its  bread  plain.  A  similar  plan  of 
treatment  is  of  course  proper  for  children,  who,  instead  of  inheritinff, 
have  acquired  a  feebleness  of  constitution  which  often  shows  itself  *t 
an  early  date  in  the  fomi  of  scrofula,  and  occasions  a  predisposidoii  to 
consumption. 

A  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  is  of  equal  importance  with  ren^ula 
tion  of  the  diet.  The  fects  adduced  above,  illustrating  the  bancfui 
cITcrt  of  continual  in-door  life  in  producing'  scrofula  and  coDsiunption, 
are  not  sufficiently'taken  into  account  by  many  physicians.  Tbey  very 
often  suffer  delicate,  sickly  children  to  sit  day  after  day  and  sis  boura 
at  ft  time  npon  the  benches  of  a  crowded  school-room,  after  which  tJiey 
have  their  tasks  at  home  to  prepare,  private  lessons  to  take,  the  piano 
to  play,  etc.  Cod-liver  oil  and  an  occasional  month  at  a  waterings 
place  ('annot  possibly  repair  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a  mode  of  life. 
As  soon  tis  the  influence  of  this  immoderate  "schooling"  begins  (o 
"  tell,"  a  reduction  of  it,  or  even  a  total  cessation  of  it,  should  be  im- 
peratively insisted  on.  Obstinate  opposition  to  such  demands  will  ha 
often  met  with,  but,  in  a  series  of  instances  in  which  I  have  obtained  a 
complete  and  prolonged  respite  from  education,  and  made  the  childn^n 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  I  have  obtained  cffocts  at 
which  I  was  myself  astonished,  and  which  completely  satisfied  their 
parents  that  results  fully  outweighed  the  serious  sacrifices  whit^  liiey 
had  made.  People  in  easy  drcumstances,  who  have  delicate  and  scrot 
ulous  children,  especially  if  subject  to  croup  and  bronchitis,  should  be 
induced  to  spend  their  winters  in  the  South,  so  that  the  diJldren  nay 
also  pass  those  months  in  the  open  air,  which  in  oiu"  cliinato  would  b« 
too  cold.  This  is  a  very  common  practice  in  Russia,  where  the  per- 
nidons  effects  of  in-door  life  during  the  long  winter  arc  very  con- 
spicuoua. 

In  adults,  when  the  signs  of  delicacy  and  weakness,  comlwncd  with 
deterioration  of  the  blood,  appear,  the  use  of  ferruginous  prepamtioos 
is  to  be  recommended,  particularly  the  chalybeate  springs  nf  Pj-raiont, 
Driburg,  Imnau,  etc,  I  think  that  this  treatment  deserves  a  more  gen- 
eral adoption,  as  a  propliy lactic  measure  against  consumption,  than  it 
has  received  hitherto. 

Prophylactic  treatment  of  consumption  further  demands  a  rorefbl 
avoidance  of  all  agents  calculated  to  cause  hj'peremia  of  the  luugs  and 
bronchial  catarrh,  and  which  we  have  (Enumerated  as  exdting  causea  of 
phthisis.  Persons  in  whom  a  tendency  to  consumption  is  suspected 
should  be  strictly  forbidden  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  diaiged  with 


emoke  or  dust, 


which  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  as  well  as  to  r 
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great  efforts  in  runnings  singing,  dancing,  or  to  drink  hot  or  spirituous 
beverages.  Chilling  of  the  skin  is  to  be  guarded  against  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  the  patient  should  be  made  to  wear  flannel  next  the 
skin.  What  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  prophylaxis  against 
pulmonary  hypseremia  and  bronchial  catarrh  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  present  instance. 

Finally,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  predispo- 
sition to  consumption,  every  catarrh,  no  matter  how  slight,  is  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  care,  which  is  not  to  be  relaxed  until  the 
catarrh  is  entirely  well.  This  rule,  so  obvious  from  our  point  of  view, 
is  very  frequently  violated.  Many  patients  fiedl  a  victim  to  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice,  that  a  neglected  catarrh  never  leads  to  consumption. 

The  rules  which  we  have  laid  do>vn  for  the  prevention  of  phthisis 
must  be  carried  out  with  equal  strictness,  whether  the  disease  have 
merely  just  commenced,  or  whether  it  already  have  made  some  prog' 
ress.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  make  separate  mention  of  the 
indications  derived  frt)m  the  cause,  as  they  are  identical  with  those  of 
prophylaxis. 

When  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lung  become  involved  in  the  bronchial 
catarrh,  the  indicatio  morbi  calls  for  the  usual  remedies  applicable  to 
chronic  inflammation.  Above  all,  the  affected  lung,  like  any  other  in- 
flamed organ,  is  to  be  shielded  frt)m  the  action  of  any  new  irritation. 
It  is  incredible  how  much  this  simple  rule  (so  obvious  where  the  nature 
of  phthisis  is  rightly  imderstood)  is  disregarded  by  many  phjrsidans. 
It  is  a  matter  of  daily  occmrence  that  patients  frt)m  the  better  class. 
Buffering  from  advanced  consumption,  are  not  sufficiently  urged  by 
their  physician  to  withdraw  from  their  occupation,  to  throw  up  their 
position  at  the  coimting-house  or  office,  and  to  keep  away  from  club- 
rooms,  with  their  over-heated  and  tobacco-laden  atmosphere.  It  is 
often  by  exposure  to  irritants  like  the  above,  whose  effect  is  so  very 
injurious  to  the  inflamed  lung,  that  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
product  is  aggravated  and  made  to  terminate  in  disorganization,  while, 
by  their  careful  avoidance,  the  disease  is  often  promptly  arrested  and 
brought  to  a  favorable  issue.  The  beneficial  effect -obtained  in  con- 
sumption,  by  protecting  the  affected  lung  from  frirther  detriment^  is 
still  more  marked  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  seek  aid  at  the  hos- 
pitals. Many  patients  are  received  in  a  condition  so  wretched  that  a 
speedy  death  seems  imminent,  and  yet  they  leave  the  institution,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  in  much  stronger  and  better  con- 
dition, and  often  with  a  material  increase  in  weight.  Soon,  however, 
they  return,  seeking  readmission,  their  condition  having  grown  rapidly 
worse  again,  owing  to  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  other  noxious 
Influences,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 


Wfire  it  not  for  the  very  grave  objections  already  detailed,  I  &houU 
ODUQsel  most  consumptive  patients  to  keep  the  bouse  during  our  Ngnb- 
em  winter,  and  to  mjuDtain  the  utmost  imifonnitj  of  temperature  in 
their  chamber,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lungs  from  further  harm. 
This  dilemma  may  be  obviated  by  making  the  p»atient  avoid  the  North- 
em  winter,  by  sending  him  to  some  place  where  he  cau  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  without  risk  of  taking  cold,  or 
of  inhaling  a  raw,  inclement  atmosphere.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
real  benefit  derivable  from  change  of  climate.  Wheo  a  patirait  fau 
the  means,  we  should  never  omit  to  enjoin  upon  him  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, but  the  matter  must  be  made  plain  to  him,  eo  that  he  may  not 
suppose  the  air  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  sent  has  any  special  cura- 
tive power  upon  his  lungs.  We  need  not  expect  any  benefit  from  a 
residence  in  Nizza,  Mentone,  Pau,  Pisa,  Algiers,  Cairo,  or  Sladein, 
unless  the  patient  fully  understands  that  he  must  take  care  of  himseIC 
Otherwise,  it  were  often  better  that  he  remained  at  home.  Acting 
iq)on  this  principle,  the  patient  should  be  sent  during  the  autumn,  and 
before  the  harsh  whiter  sets  in,  to  Soden,  Badenweiler,  Wiesbaden, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  may  tiy  the  grape^ure, 
and  wliere  he  is  as  well  protected  as  he  is  at  home  during  the  summer. 
None  but  very  intelligent  and  prudent  persons,  who  we  may  be  sure 
will  stay  at  home  in  bad  weather,  should  be  allowed  to  spend  liie 
winter  at  Nizza,  Mentone,  Pisa,  or  Pau.  When  the  patients  have  the 
means,  it  is  always  better  to  send  them  to  Algiers,  Cairo,  or  Madeira, 
The  comparative  merit  of  these  winter  abodes  is  not  as  yet  positively 
determined,  and  the  indications  for  preferring  Madeira,  Alters,  or 
Cairo,  in  particular  cases,  or  for  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  are  so 
indefinite  as  to  be  of  little  value.  One  principle,  however,  always  6 
tains:  (Aaf  the  patient,  whfreeer  he  may  he,  must  live  circttrm 
and  remain  tinder  the  charge  of  an  inteUigent  and  strict  phffsici 

For  patients  who  are  unable  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  the  use  of  || 
"respirator,"  a  wire  gauze,  warmed  by  the  breath,  through  which  t 
Brtemal  air  is  inhaled,  is  advisable.     A  handkerchief  hold  before  I 
mouth,  however,  which  also  b  soon  warmed  by  the  expired  i 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and,  indeed,  is  really  better  than  a 
rator,"  as  it  is  not,  Uke  the  latter,  hable  to  become  too  warm. 

When  the  invasion  of  the  air-veaicles  by  acute  catarrh,  or  the  mp4 
spreading  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  is  accompanied  by  violent  sj-mp- 
toms,  when  high  fever  sets  in,  when  the  sputa  become  bloody,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  lancinating  pain  upon  drawing  breath,  and  i 
coughing,  local  depletion,  by  means  of  leeches  or  cups,  and  the  api 
cation  of  cataplasms,  should  l>c  resorted  to.     At  the  same  time,  9 
patient  must  be  required  to  keep  his  bed  until  all  symptoms  trf  f 
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acute  attack,  or  of  the  exacerbation  of  the  old  inflammatoiy  disorder 
of  the  lung,  be  past.  The  &ta  of  shivering,  which  come  on  regularly 
every  evening,  in  many  cases  of  phthisis,  and  which  sometimes  actually 
amount  to  rigors,  have  often  been  observed  to  cease  if  the  patient  re- 
main in  bed.  And,  upon  closer  observation,  it  has  been  foimd  that  not 
only  does  the  chill  which  heralds  the  evening  access  of  fever,  but  all 
the  other  febrile  symptoms,  especially  the  rise  in  temperature,  imdergo 
marked  improvement  while  the  patient  remains  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 
There  is  nothing  strange  about  this,  if^  instead  of  regarding  the  hectic 
fever  of  consumptives  as  something  peculiar,  as  an  ens  sui  generis^  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  fever  due  to  chronic  inflammation.  The  fever  which 
accompanies  bronchial  catarrh,  pneiunonia,  or  inflammation  of  any  other 
organ,  increases  and  diminishes  as  the  disease  grows  better  or  worse, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis.  Hence,  if 
resting  in  bed,  such  as  we  generally  recommend  in  other  inflamma- 
tory disorders,  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pneumonia  of  con- 
sumptives, it  will  tend  also  to  mitigate  their  fever. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  muriate  mineral  waters,  which  is  often  so 
beneficial  in  simple  catarrh,  is  equally  useful  in  some  cases  of  consump- 
tion. According  to  our  view  of  the  disease,  this  effect  (which  of 
course  all  believers  in  the  theories  of  Laennec  will  deny)  is  not  more 
enigmatical  than  that  which  these  waters  produce  upon  a  simple 
catarrhal  inflammation^  which  does  not  involve  the  substance  of  the 
lung.  The  idea,  that  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Ems  and  Obersaltzbrun- 
ner  is  contraindicated  by  the  presence  of  fever,  is  merely  one  of  the 
results  of  imperfect  observation.  It  is  not  the  mineral  waters  which 
disagree  with  l^e  fever,  but  the  journey  to  the  watering-place,  and 
the  promenades  at  the  springs.  As  we  have  said  before,  a  patient 
with  any  appreciable  degree  of  fever  ought  to  be  in  his  room  or  in  his 
bed. 

A  continued  abode  in  elevated  regions,  where,  without  any  appar- 
ent reason,  consumption  is  rare,  is  also  advisable  for  consumptives, 
when  their  disease  depends  upon  chronic  pneumonia.  I  fully  approve 
of  the  customary  practice  of  sending  phthisical  patients  to  spend  their 
summer  at  Heiden,  Gais,  Weissbad,  Kreuth,  etc.,  although  I  think  but 
little  of  the  "  curds  and  whey  treatment "  which  is  practised  there. 

In  tuberculous  phthisis,  and  in  secondary  tuberculosis,  it  is  out  of 
our  power  to  meet  the  indications  derived  from  the  disease  itsel£ 

Indicatio  Symptomatica. — Fever  is  the  symptom  which  principally 
demands  treatment,  whenever  it  persists  at  all  severely,  in  spite  of 
the  remedies  directed  against  the  main  disease.  Anti-pyretics  very 
properly  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  therapeusis  of  consumption. 
It  is  not  that  these  remedies  exert  any  more  direct  influence  upon 
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Bhranic  pOGUmotun  than  tliey  do  upon  croupous  pnenmania  or  tjpbuB, 
3r  upon  any  other  of  the  many  maladies  in  wtiicb  tbey  are  so  auidi 
prescribed,  often,  indeed,  without  any  very  dear  idea  as  to  what  is  b; 
be  expected  of  tbeiu.  But,  if  we  know  that  tlie  dischargie  of  muaa 
and  of  puvcells  has  but  iittlc  to  do  Trith  the  csbaustlou  of  the  pstieat 
(indeed,  it  is  often  iar  more  profuse  in  a  simple  bronchial  catarrh),  nod 
that  the  fever  is  really  bia  most  formidable  enemy,  it  ibUows,  of  course, 
that  we  must  use  every  means  at  band  of  combating  this  eDcmy. 

Digitalb  and  quinia  have  a  well-merited  reputation,  as  means 
whereby  we  often  succeed  in  arresUng  the  abnormal  calorification, 
and  reducing  the  animal  heat,  in  spite  of  the  oontiouation  of  the  dis- 
ease. Digitalis  is  tlie  principal  ingredient  of  the  muoh-eniployed 
Helm's  pilL  (I^,  pulv.  herb,  digitalis  3  ss.,  pulv.  rail  ipccMX,  pulr. 
opii  pun  aa,  gr,  v.,  extract  hclenii  q.  s.  u.  £  piL  no.  "XTC,  t 
pulv.  rad.  irid.  flor.     S.  a  pill  three  times  daily.) 

The  addition  of  a  scruple  of  quinine  to  the  above  preaotipl 
comes  all  tlie  more  appropriate,  the  more  periodical  the  type  a, 
by  the  fever,  the  more  severe  its  evening  exacerbations  become,  i 
the  more  pronounced  the  chills  by  which  they  are  ushered  in.  I  biu 
BO  much  in  the  habit  of  using  Heim's  pill  with  or  without  quinine,  to 
consumption,  whenever  tlie  fever  proves  refractory  to  the  other  rem- 
edies heretofore  mentioned,  that  it  has  become  a  very  oommoa  pre- 
scription at  my  clinic.  Now  and  then,  when  I  am  a  good  deal  coasult 
ed  by  phtbi^ceJ  patients,  I  prescribe  it  three  or  four  times  in  one  day. 
At  the  dinic,  exhibition  of  the  pills  is  suspended  whenever  a  dislinci 
reduction  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  becomes 
apparent,  and  is  resumed  as  soon  as  the  effect  subsides.  In  ooosulta- 
tion  practice,  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  the  patients  pretty  booo 
learn  to  judge  for  tlieinselvcs  when  it  is  time  to  stop  the  pills,  and  whea 
to  resume  them. 

The  subject  of  antipyretic  treatment  of  consumption  tnay,  nrith 
great  propriety,  be  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  diet  of  pbthifr 
ical  [laticnts,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  us  to  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  fever  and  emadation  in  immediate  conjunction.  A  man  who 
has  fever  which  is  rapidly  consuming  him,  stands  in  iar  greater  need 
of  a  supply  of  nutriment  than  one  who  lias  no  fever.  The  fever  of  a 
consumptive  patient  often  lasts  for  months,  so  that  the  danger  that  it 
will  wear  him  out  is  greater  in  his  case  than  in  one  of  acute  febrile 
disease  of  brief  duration.  Henne  it  follows  that  phthisical  patlenta 
require  the  richest  possible  diet  which  will  agree  with  them.  It  is 
often  said,  but  without  any  prool'  wliatever,  that  food  excitea  the  fever, 
and  (independently  of  the  English  practice)  even  here  (in  Germany) 
we  only  keep  a  patient  on  fe^-er^et — that  is,  we  only  deprive  fa" 
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nourishing  fcxxl  until  it  beoomes  evidently  dangerous  to  persist  in  so 
doing.  As  soon  as  this  is  evident,  the  so-called  law  of  nutrition  is 
utterly  ignored,  or,  rather,  it  is  flagrantly  violated.  In  selecting  suit- 
able nourishment  for  oonsmnptives,  articles  commended,  time  out  of 
mind,  by  rude  experience,  are  found  to  be  in  complete  agreement  vrith 
the  current  physiological  laws  of  assimilation  and  nutrition.  All  the 
food  which  is  r^arded  as  especially  proper  for  phthisical  patients  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  fat  or  of  fat-generating  matter,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  protein  substances.  This  accords  with  our 
experience,  that  the  production  of  urea,  and  hence  the  destructive 
assimilation  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  is  augmented  by  an  increase 
of  the  supply  of  protein  substances,  while,  by  a  simultaneous  free  sup- 
ply of  fat  or  fattening  food,  the  destructive  assimilation  and  consump- 
tion of  the  organs  of  most  importance  in  the  body  are  diminished.  Thus 
the  use  of  milk,  to  which  little  children  owe  the  plumpness  of  their 
limbs,  and  from  which  corpulent  persons  do  well  to  abstain,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  urged  upon  consumptive  persons.  It  is  altogether  useless, 
however,  and  indeed  wrong,  to  remove  the  casein  of  the  milk,  and  to 
give  it  in  the  form  of  whey,  unless,  indeed,  the  whey  agree  with  the 
patient  better  than  the  milk,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  I  often  order 
my  patients  to  drink  a  pint  of  milk  "  warm  from  the  cow,"  three  times 
a  day,  but  have  no  other  object  in  so  doing  than  that  of  preventing 
the  milk  from  being  skimmed,  which  is  impossible  immediately  after 
milking.  The  milk  of  animals  which  pasture  in  the  mountains,  such  as 
goat's  milk,  but,  above  all,  ass's  milk,  is  in  especial  repute,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  send  patients,  who  can  travel  without  danger,  to  places 
where  there  are  dairies  where  a  supply  of  good  fresh  milk  is  to 
be  obtained.  Where,  this  cannot  be  done,  the  **  milk-cure  "  must  be 
practised  at  home.  The  name  is  of  importance,  in  order  that  the 
patients  may  have  fedth  in  the  treatment,  and  follow  it  out  punctually. 
I  have  treated  a  great  niunber  of  patients  who,  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  they  increased  appreciably  in  weight,  for  half  a  year  at  a  time 
drank  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  daily  without  repugnance. 

The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  also  highly  commendable,  and,  when  it 
agrees  well  with  the  patient,  may  be  combined  with  plenty  of  milk. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  oil,  which  is  hardly  ever  with- 
held in  phthisis,  at  all  events  in  Grermany,  exerts  any  specific  influence 
upon  the  disease.  The  quantity  of  iodine  in  it  is  so  trifling,  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  into  account,  hence  it  is  probable  that  all  its  beneficial 
effects  are  solely  due  to  the  large  amount  of  fat  which  it  affords.  This 
is  all  the  more  likely,  as  dog*BfaJt  is  a  popular  remedy  for  consumption, 
as  ancient  and  well-tried  as  cod-liver  oiL 

Of  late  years  I  have  obtained  very  good  effects  from  an  extract  of 


malt,  prepared  by  Trommer.  This  prepaiatiou  of  Trotnnur  is  not 
B  strong  beer,  coittaiDing  a  lar^e  amount  of  aloobol  and  carbonic  viA, 
like  the  Haff^t  malt  almH  so  greatly  cxtollod,  but  is  a  getmiM 
extract  resembling  other  olficinal  citracts,  and  consists  of  the  eoIeUb 
constituents  of  t]ie  malt,  and  of  the  bitter  estractive  matter  of  the 
hops,  and  can  be  prepared  by  every  apothecary.  One  hundred  porW 
of  it  contain  about  sevenly-sLx  parts  of  grape  sugar,  or  malt  sugar,  dex- 
trin, bitter  of  hops,  resin  of  bops,  and  tonmn,  seven  parts  of  albununoui 
or  protein  substance,  eigbtj-two  hundredths  of  a  part  of  plios[^ate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  eighteen  hundredths  of  alkaline  salts,  and  sixteen 
parts  of  water.  The  patients  almost  always  enjoy  two  or  three  tabl^ 
spoonsful  of  it  daily,  and  it  usually  agrees  well  with  tliem.  It  nuiy  be 
diluted  in  spring-water,  mineral  water,  or  warm  milk  or  other  liquid. 

Broth,  made  of  coarsely-broken  rye-meal,  which  contains  s  good 
deal  of  gluten,  besides  the  amylum,  is  a  good  food  for  consuinptivc:^ 
and  has  long  enjoyed  sucfa  a  reputatioa  Soup  of  lentils  and  bean- 
meal  (revalenta  ombitai),  as  well  as  the  various  preparations  of  diooo- 
late,  mixed  with  cacao-meal,  and  sold  under  various  names,  is  also 
appnipriate. 

Jellies  of  animal  or  vegetable  substanoe  are  much  less  desirttUe, 
such  as  the  snail-soup,  and  the  jelly  from  the  Iceland  moss. 

With  respect  to  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  cough  and  ex- 
pcotoration,  we  simply  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  regaiding 
the  treatment  of  bronchial  catarrh.  An  indiscriniinate  use,  one  afto 
anotlier,  of  the  so-called  expectorants  is  as  absurd  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  which  accompanies  phthisis  as  it  is  in  ai^ 
other  form  of  catarrh.  The  sweet,  mucilaginous,  "  soothing,"  deatid- 
oent  articles  are  least  serviceable  of  all.  Precisely  according  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  above,  the  alkaline  chlorides  may  be  required  at 
one  time,  at  another  senega,  squills,  or  other  stimulants  may  be  iiidi> 
cated,  and  at  still  another  the  articles  which  diminish  secretion,  Aa  va 
have  already  expressed  our  preference  for  the  balsams  and  renins  for  the 
latter  purpose,  I  must  again  say  a  word  or  two  in  favor  of  fhe  saocW 
mm  myrrhte,  and  of  Griffith's  mixture,  adding,  however,  that  acetate 
of  lead  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  many  authorities  as  a  re^medy  lot  the 
condition  in  question.  (In  almost  every  case  where  acetate  of  lead  ia 
used  it  is  given  in  combination  with  ojiiuin,  to  which  some  of  the  cflisot 
attributed  to  the  k-ad  is  certainly  duo.) 

The  narcotics  are  to  be  employed  in  order  t«  allay  the  cougli,  ud 
are  quite  mdispeiissble  in  cotisuraption.  As  we  have  said  nlrendj',  it 
is  not  the  soothing,  soporiltc  action  of  the  first  few  doses  of  the  opinm 
or  morphine  which  gratifies  the  patients,  but  it  is  because  they  find 
tlml  they  cough  less  and  more  easUy,  "that  their  cough  is  looser;' 
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and,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that  coughing  is  an  irritant  to  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the  secretion, 
it  seems  quite  probable  that  a  diminution  of  the  inclination  to  cough 
may  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  expectoration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  best 
not  to  commence  using  the  narcotics  too  soon,  and,  instead  of  opium, 
we  should  begin  with  small  doses  of  something  else,  as,  extract  of 
lactucaria  virosa,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j,  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  a  sjrup. 
Bj  a  too  early  resort  to  narcotics,  it  may  happen  that  they  fjEol  of 
effect  at  a  later  period,  when  the  need  for  them  has  become  most 
urgent,  as  when  the  tormenting  cough  of  a  laryngeal  phthisis  deprives 
the  patient  of  rest  both  by  night  and  by  day.  It  seems  also,  that,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  large  doses  of  opium,  the  progress 
of  the  consumption  becomes  more  rapid,  an  additional  reason  against 
a  too  hasty  employment  of  a  remedy  which  becomes  indispensable  to 
the  patient.  When  the  narcotics  are  not  tolerated  by  the  stomach, 
they  must  be  injected  subcutaneously. 

For  the  night-sweats  we  may  order  small  doses  of  "  nailer's  add," 
or  the  patient  may  drink  a  cup  of  cold  sage-tea,  if  the  antipyretic 
treatment  fails  to  do  good.  The  efficacy  of  the  above  articles  is  some- 
what questionable,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  tell  the  patient 
that  there  are  no  means  of  relief  from  this  distressing  symptom.  Some 
physicians  recommend  the  boletus  laricis  (a  very  unsafe  article),  as  a 
most  efficient  remedy  against  the  night-sweats  of  consumption. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  reqmred  by  the  complication  of 
laiyngeal  and  intestinal  phthisis  with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  that  demanded  by  the  secondary  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, etc.,  we  must  refer  to  the  sections  in  which  affections  of  those 
organs  are  described. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

• 

EhiOLOGY. — Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  acute  (''galloping")  consumption,  depends  upon  an 
eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  limgs  as  well  as  in  most  other  organs, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  sjmiptoms  of  an  acute  disease.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  seen  in  persons  whose  lungs 
or  other  organs  contain  old  caseous  deposits.  This  fiwjt,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  symptoms  and  course  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
would  make  it  appear  highly  probable  that  the  malady  arose  from  in- 
fection of  the  blood  by  the  caseous  products  (jSuAQ,  were  it  not  that 
the  occasional  althoiurh  rare  occurrence  of  the  diRordern  imprRcpded  hv 
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caseous  deposit,  coutradicts  this  plausible  hvpolheaia.  We  I 
therefore,  oontent  ourseh-es  by  stating  tliat,  in  most  est 
miliary  tuberculosis  is  a.  secondaiy  disease,  arising,  to  Bonte  nuutner 
B8  yet  unknown  to  us,  from  the  pernicious  eficct  of  the  cbeesy  deposit, 
but  that  may  also  proceed  from  other  causes,  of  whose  tutnte  ure  an- 
equally  ignorant. 

ANATOMICAL  Appearances. — If  we  find,  upon  dissection,  that  the 
lungs  are  studded  unifonnly  from  top  to  bottom  with  nuUary  tuberclca, 
if  the  miliary  nodules  present  that  gray,  translucent  appeanmoe  of 
fresh  tubercle,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  pleura  be  also  strewed  with 
miliary  tubercles,  we  may  decide  with  poMtive  certainty  that  the 
patient  has  had  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  even  though  we  fcntw 
nothing  of  what  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been.  In  dinmic  tubcf- 
culosis  this  umform  dissemination  of  the  tubercle  is  never  found,  and 
yellow,  caseous  granulationa  always  coeiist  with  the  new  grwy  lub«- 
cles,  showing  that  the  deposit  has  been  a  gradual  one.  In  most  atsts 
of  the  acute  disease,  the  peritonteum,  the  lirer,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys 
are  covered  by  miliary  tubercles.  Finally,  especially  in  young  per 
sons,  numerous  granulations  are  often  found  !n  the  pia  mater,  partinh 
larly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about  the  pons,  and  the  chiasm  of  the 
optic  nerves,  together  with  acute  hydrooephalus  of  the  ventricles. 

The  parenchyma  looks  injected  and  more  or  leas  infiltruted  witli 
serum,  otherwise  it  is  generally  free  from  inflammatory  or  otlier  nutri- 
tive disturbance,  with  the  exception  of  the  traces  of  former  disease 
which  may  be  tliere.  The  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  aeate 
miliar^'  tuberculosis  resembles  that  of  one  who  has  died  of  an  ncnl« 
febrile  disease,  the  resemblance  commen<ang  during  life  and  col^ 
tinning  after  death.  The  blood  is  dark  and  liquid,  and  settles  to  the 
most  dejjendent  points,  pving  rise  to  extenave  pulmonary  hypostasis 
The  muscles  are  red,  and  even  the  spleen  is  often  somewhat  swollea 
and  softened. 

SyMPTOStS  AND  CouBSE, — ^When  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  de- 
velops at  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption,  complicated  with  hectic 
and  night-sweats,  it  is  very  diiKcult  of  recognition,  inasmuch  ivs  it  can 
hardly  be  decided  whether  the  fever  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  pw- 
tient  are  due  to  the  original  complaint  or  to  the  complication,  Ph\-sii3il 
examination  of  the  chest  g^ves  negative  information  as  to  the  new 
deposit  of  miliary  tubercles;  as  the  innumerable  little  granules,  being 
everywhere  enclosed  in  tissue  containing  lur,  do  not  modify  either  the 
sound  upon  percusstou  or  the  tespiratoiy  murmur,  although  the  diB- 
proporlion  between  the  intense  dyspnoea  and  the  trifling  extension  of 
some  old  point  of  induration  perhaps  may  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Tlie  disease  assumes  a  different  guise  whe^i  it  attacks  persons  1b 
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^ood  health,  or  those  whose  chronio  pidinonaiy  affection  has  hitherto 
escaped  attention.  It  then  not  imfrequentlj  begins  with  repeated 
rigors,  great  frequence  of  the  pulse,  and  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, symptoms  offcen  hard  to  interpret,  as  thej  are  attended  bj  no 
tokens  of  local  disorder.  The  frequence  of  the  pulse  often  becomes 
exceedingly  great,  abundant  sweats  set  in,  the  patient  sinks  visibly 
from  day  to  day,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  sensorium  deranged,  he 
becomes  delirious  or  lies  supine  in  a  state  of  stupor.  A  rapidly-increas- 
ing prostration,  cough,  and  dyspnoea  accompany  these  symptoms,  it  is 
true,  but  the  most  persistent  physical  examination  of  the  chest  reveals 
nowhere  that  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  infiltrated.  No  sounds  can 
be  perceived,  save  a  few  fine  rhonchi  and  scanty  rdles.  The  symp- 
toms which  we  have  depicted  are  so  very  like  those  of  typhus,  that 
the  most  experienced  diagnosticians  acknowledge  to  having  met  with 
instances  in  which  a  diagnosis  between  the  two  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible, and  where  patients  dying  with  a  diagnosis  of  typhus  really  had 
died  of  tuberculosis,  and  conversely.  The  less  violent  the  symptoms 
of  catarrh  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  smaller  the  clew  afforded  ^ 
by  the  spleen,  the  more  rapid  the  march  of  the  malady,  so  much  the 
more  difficult  does  the  distinction  become.  The  patient  may  succumb 
to  miliary  tuberculosis,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  or  a  few  days 
longer,  or  about  in  the  same  time  in  which  patients  usually  die  of 
typhus.  More  rarely  death  does  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  week.  The  patient  perishes,  as  we  have  said,  consumed 
by  fever,  just  as  he  falls  a  prey  to  fever,  too,  as  a  rule,  when  he  dies 
of  typhus.  The  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  more  and  more  frequent ; 
finally,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  no  longer  able  to  pour  their  blood  into 
the  imperfectly-emptied  heart,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  palsy  of  the 
bronchi,  and  suffocative  effusion  are  established.  If  tuberculous  basilar 
meningitis  accompany  the  attack,  its  course  is  modified  (see  appro- 
priate chapter)  and  the  fatal  termination  takes  place  with  even  still 
greater  rapidity. 

DiAGsrosis. — At  the  outset  of  the  disease,  if  the  chills  recur  with 
some  degree  of  regularity,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  intermittent  fever. 
We  shall  soon  ol»erve,  however,  that  the  intermissions  are  not  com- 
plete, that  quinine  fjEuls  in  its  effect,  that  the  complaint  is  attended 
by  a  disturbance  in  the  respiratory  function,  which  is  unusual  in  inter- 
mittent ;  that  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  is  constantly  on  the  increase, 
and  that  the  entire  character  of  the  complaint  is  more  pernicious  than 
that  of  simple  intermitting  fever. 

In  other  cases  the  disease,  at  its  commencement,  resembles  an  ex- 
tensive bronchial  catarrh,  accompanied  by  fever,  especially  if  the  cough 
be  veiy  violent  and  distressing ;  but  here,  too,  all  difficulty  of  distinc- 
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tku  soon  vanishes,  as  the  violence  of  the  fever,  the  rapid  ooilapsey  and 
the  malignant  course  of  the  malady,  but  espedallj  the  shortness  of 
breath  which  often  renders  it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  breathe  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  absence 
of  physical  signs  of  disease,  afford  data  for  diagnosis. 

A  differential  diagnosis  between  miliaiy  tuberculosis  and  tjphos 
is  based  upon  the  following  points : 

1.  In  tuberculosis,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  appear,  as  a  rule,  at  an 
earlier  period  and  with  far  greater  intensiiy  than  in  typhus.  In  exan 
tliematic  typhus,  it  is  true,  we  likewise  find  early  and  violent  broa 
ohitio  symptoms ;  but  here  the  distinction  is  easy,  as  the  eruption  of 
exanthematic  typhus  is  highly  characteristic  and  scarcely  to  be  over* 
looked,  while  there  is  no  eruption  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

2.  In  abdominal  typhus  (typhoid),  likewise,  we  rarely  £eu1^  after 
careful  and  repeated  search,  to  discover  a  few  spots  of  roseola  upon  the 
upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  do  not  exist  in  acute  miliary  to- 
boreulosis. 

3.  Kulargemcnt  of  the  spleen  can  rarely  be  foimd  in  acute  miliaij 
tulioroulosis,  and  when  foimd  scarcely  ever  is  an  enlargement  of  much 
magnitude,  while  we  hardly  ever  fail  to  find  it  in  abdominal  typhus : 
and  even  though  it  were  not  found,  in  exanthematous  tj^hus  the  ex- 
i»touoo  of  the  eruption  would  render  this  clew  almost  unnecessary. 

4.  MtJteorism,  liquid  stools,  tenderness  in  the  ileoKXBcal  region, 
an»  aoUlom  absent  in  abdominal  tj^hus.  These  symptoms  are  not  oh- 
tiorvtHl  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

5.  Typhus  rarely  supervenes  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs, 
while  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  seldom  attacks  any  save  those  who 
an>  sufftTiug  from  such  disease.  Dulness  at  the  apex  of  either  lung 
i.4  theri-fore  of  great  diagnostic  significance. 

0,  Wiinderlich  has  observed  that  the  temperature  in  acute  mfl- 
iuiy  tulH^rv'ulosis  is  much  lower  than  in  typhus,  seldom  readiing  104^ 
F.,  iiud  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  enormous  rapidity  of  the  pulse. 

l*uoiJNosis. — Prognosis  as  to  the  issue  of  acute  miliary  tuberculo 
sU  uuist  bo  almost  absolutely  unfavorable.  Only  a  very  fewobservap 
tiiuw  (  WunderUch)  allow  us  to  suppose  that  tubercles  thus  deposited 
may  binnniu^  atrophied,  and  the  malady  terminate  in  recovery.  The 
i^u.'iws,  tiH»,  iu  which  the  acute  disease  has  become  arrested,  and  chronio 
tuUuvulasis  and  ])htlusis  have  followed,  certainly  must  be  considered 
u:i  umoir^  the  grt'atost  of  rarities.  Tlie  more  violent  the  fever,  the 
movo  juououucihI  tho  brain-symptoms,  so  much  the  sooner  is  the  enc* 
\\\  Ikj  iixjH>otod. 

'IhtUATMEKT. — ^The  treatment  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  of 
ooui'tto  a  mere  treatment  of  symptoms.     The  most  important  sympton? 
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■  the  fever;  for  it  is  of  the  fever  alone  that  the  majcHitj  of  those  at> 
tacked  perish.  Large  doses  of  quinine  should  be  given,  particularl j  at 
the  outset  of  the  disease  and  as  long  as  the  rigors  continue  to  oocur, 
and  at  a  later  period  use  digitalis,  nitre,  and  the  acids.  Little  success, 
however,  is  to  be  anticipated.  For  the  dyspnoea,  cold  is  to  be  appHed. 
Combat  the  cough  with  narcotics ;  and,  should  appearances  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  e^dstence  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  apply  ice  to  the 
head. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OANCEB     OF    THE    LUNG. 

Etiology. — ^The  pathogeny  and  etiology  of  this  malady  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  the  malignant  neoplasms  in  generaL 

Cancer  of  the  lung  is  a  somewhat  rare  disease,  and  primary  cancer 
of  this  organ  is  of  especially  unusual  occurrence ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
substance  of  the  lung  is  scarcely  ever  the  point  at  which  the  first 
traces  of  it  develop  themselves.  Cancer  of  other  organs,  particularly 
of  the  breast,  almost  always  precedes  cancer  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^In  the  lung,  cancer  assumes  almost 
exclusively  the  medullaiy  form,  feur  more  rarely  that  of  the  scirrhus  or 
of  alveolar  degeneration.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  rounded 
isolated  masses,  viurymg  firom  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  fist, 
constituting  cancerous  nodules  of  a  marrowy  appearance  and  soft  con- 
sistence, which,  when  they  touch  the  pleura,  are  apt  to  show  a  flattened 
or  umbilicated  depression.  Sometimes  the  disease  appears  as  the  so* 
called  infiltrated  cancer.  Unlike  the  previous  variety,  the  latter  form 
does  not  present  a  distinct  limit  between  the  cancer  and  the  surroimd- 
ing  parenchyma,  but  makes  a  gradual  transition ;  nor  does  the  disease 
present  the  roimded  contour  of  cancerous  nodules. 

The  old  hypothesis,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  we  had  to  do  with  a 
conversion  of  an  infiltration  into  cancer,  has  been  abandoned ;  and  it  is 
now  believed  that,  in  the  origin  of  infiltrated  cancer,  after  the  trans- 
formation into  cancer-cells  of  a  few  of  the  connective  tissue-cells  of  the 
matrix  of  the  lung,  and  of  a  few  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  vesides, 
this  conversion  is  propagated  into  the  neighboring  connective  tissue^ 
and  into  the  connective  tissue-cells  of  the  adjacent  alveolL  On  the 
other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  isolated  cancerous  nodules 
in  the  lung,  we  must  suppose  that  here,  too,  the  cancerKsells  originate 
from  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  then  proliferate  without  further 
implication  of  the  contiguous  tissues  in  the  disease.    The  enlaif;ement 

of  ihe  tumor  therefore,  is  due  to  proliferation  of  the  original  canoe^cdl 
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alone ;  the  surrounding  pulmonary  substance  being  pushed  aside  and 
compressed. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  medullary  fungus  of  the  lung  to  soften, 
and  break  down,  so  as  to  form  cavities.  The  disease  is  much  more 
liable  to  extend  into  the  pleura,  and,  as  the  pleural  folds  rapidly  adhere, 
to  spread  through  them  into  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  it  often 
penetrates. 

Sykptoms  and  Course. — ^In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  no 
characteristic  marks  of  cancer  of  the  lung  are  to  be  obsenred,  and  it  is 
hardly  ever  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  disease  with  cer- 
tainty, except  in  cases  wherein  a  carcinomatous  breast  has  been  extir- 
pated, or  in  which  extensive  cancerous  disease  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  can  be  discovered.  Should  dyspnoea,  cough,  blood-spitting,  and 
pain  in  the  chest,  symptoms  indicative  of  chronic  disease  of  the  lung, 
appear  in  such  a  case,  instead  of  apprehending  the  formation  of  tuber- 
cle, we  should  bear  in  mind  the  rarity  of  tuberculosis  in  cancerous  pe^ 
sons,  and  of  the  frequent  relapses  of  the  malady,  in  the  form  of  pul- 
monary carcinoma,  after  extirpation  of  cancerous  masses. 

Diagnosis  will  be  confirmed  if  percussion  and  auscultation  show  a 
consolidation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  especially  as,  unlike  tubercle, 
cancer  is  not  habitually  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs. 

We  are  very  seldom  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  character- 
istic objects  in  the  sputa.  The  diagnosis  is  more  commonly  rendered 
certain  by  the  perforation  of  the  thorax  by  the  disease  and  its  extension 
into  the  integuments 

Tbeatment. — Of  course,  there  can  be  no  idea  of  treating  a  cancer 
of  the  lung.  The  hyporaemia  in  its  adjacent  parts,  the  oedema,  the 
hemopt^-sis,  must  be  treated  according  to  directions  already  given. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  OF  1880. 

SECTIOX     III. — DISEASES     OF    THE     PARENCnTMA   OP    THE     LUNGS. 

1.— P.  142. 

(Edema  of  the  lung  is  often,  and  as  I  think  erroneously,  re- 
garded as  the  actual  cause  of  death  ;  whereas  it  is  a  sequel  of  the 
death-agony  due  to  failing  heart-action  and  relaxation  of  the  vascn- 
lar  walls. 

2.— P.  149. 

Nieraeyer^s  theory  that  bronchial  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  in- 
flammation with  caseous  degeneration,  and  thus  cause  phthisis,  has 
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been  sharply  controverted.  The  objections  to  this  theory  are  based 
upon  the  negative  results  of  experiments  made  upon  the  lower  ani- 
mals, into  whose  air-passages  blood  has  been  injected  {Perl  and 
Lipmann).  Sommerhrody  however,  in  his  experiments,  found  cellu- 
lar elements  in  the  alveoli  injected,  and  the  signs  of  a  catarrhal 
pneumonia;  hence,  such  processes  should  also  follow  a  bronchial 
haemorrhage  in  the  human  subject ;  and  that  they  do  follow  is 
indicated  by  the  fever,  pain,  and  small  rdles  in  the  affected  part  of 
the  lung,  which  arise  a  few  days  after  the  bleeding.  Sommerbrod 
thinks  that,  although  healthy  persons  with  sound  lungs  may  easily 
get  well  of  their  circumscribed  pneumo-catarrh,  yet  in  delicate  per- 
sons, of  phthisical  habit,  caseous  degeneration  and  phthisis  may 
well  follow.  This  presumption  of  a  phthisical  tendency  may  also 
be  pleaded  to  the  question.  How  is  it  that  in  pulmonary  infarction, 
in  which  bleeding  into  the  alveoli  also  occurs,  there  is  no  tendency 
to  consumption  ?  Some  observers  decidedly  deny  Niemeyer^a  hy- 
pothesis. Buhl  looks  upon  the  bleedings  as  the  consequence  (never 
as  the  cause)  of  a  necrotic  and  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
He  holds  that  caseous  pneumonia  may  arise  as  suddenly  and  inde- 
pendently as  croupous  pneumonia  may  (in  which  case  it  must  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  haemorrhage  be  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation, or  vice  verad),  J^t/A/,. moreover,  maintains  that  neither 
catarrhal  nor  croupous  pneumonia  nor  chronic  bronchial  catarrh 
(and  still  less  pulmonary  or  bronchial  haemorrhage)  ever  induces 
caseous  pneumonia  without  a  preexisting  special  tendency  to  it ; 
and  even  then,  not  unless  there  be  an  actually  declared  parenchym- 
atous pneumonia.     At  present  the  matter  is  still  sub  judice. 

3.— P.  157. 

In  bad  cases  the  hypodermic  injection  of  Boujeau^s  ergotin 
should  not  be  neglected  (0.05  to  0.25  pro  dosi).  Ext.  secal  comut. 
aquaeos.  1.0,  glycerine  2.0,  aq.  dest.  3.0.  S.  one  gramme,  to  be  in- 
jected. 

4.— P.  159. 

Weber  points  out  that  in  many  organs  some  of  the  arteries  pass 
directly  into  the  veins  without  the  medium  of  capillaries ;  so  that 
emboli  which  would  pass  the  pulmonary  system  might  afterward 
lodge  in  the  kidney. 

5.— P.  164. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  soluble  infectious  substance  enters 
the  blood  with  the  embolus.  This  substance  either  is  generated  in 
some  foul,  suppurating,  or  gangenous  spot  within  the  body,  or  else 
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reaches  the  Bjstem  from  without  through  the  medium  of  the  air  or 
of  impure  contact.  In  spite  of  the  most  zealous  research,  no  fixed 
opinion  has  yet  been  formed  regarding  the  nature  of  this  material 
To  some  it  seems  the  ordinary  product  of  putrefaction  (sulphide  of 
ammonium  and  carbonate  of  ammonium) ;  to  others  it  is  a  ferment, 
or  an  independent  substance  evolved  from  putrid  matter  (sepsiti). 
Finally,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  animal  or  of  vege- 
table organisms,  or  to  vibriones,  and  of  late  to  a  spore — Jfiero&po- 
rum  septicum  (Klebs).  Whatever  its  nature,  however,  its  presence 
induces  that  grave  and  generally  fatal  fever  called  septicaeoiia  or 
pysamia,  the  most  formidable  sequel  to  a  surgical  operation. 

6.— P.  167. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  exceedingly  prevalent  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  perhaps  in  a  particular  street  or  in  certain  houses, 
case  following  case  in  quick  succession.  Tinder  such  circumstances 
there  is  a  strong  warrant  for  the  supposition  that  the  disorder  may 
have  assumed  an  epidemic  infectious  form.  Such  a  view  might 
also  find  support  in  the  additional  facts  that  the  disease  has  prodro- 
mal symptoms,  that  its  course  is  grave  and  often  fatal,  that  it  tends 
to  attack  both  lungs,  that  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  spleen,  and  that 
other  inflammatory  disorders  are  epidemic  at  the  same  time.  (See 
Dr.  IIerr*8  description  of  such  an  epidemic  at  Wetzlar  in  1872.) 

7.— P.  168. 

According  to  several  competent  observers,  adherents  of  Cohn- 
heim,  the  escape  of  red  and  white  blood-disks  into  the  air-vesicles 
is  not  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  but  of  inijj:ration. 
At  this  stage,  owing  to  the  tension  upon  the  tissues  exerted  by  the 
exudation,  the  capillaries  convey  less  blood  than  before,  although 
the  circulation  is  never  quite  arrested  during  life. 

8.— P.  170. 

Formerly  cheesy  degeneration,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  tuber- 
culization, was  regarded  as  a  common  consequence  of  croupous 
pneumonia.  Latterly,  however,  J3if/il  has  stoutly  disputed  the  idea 
that  croupous  pneumonia  is  ever  the  precursor  of  a  caseous  degen- 
eration, which  latter  he  regards  as  the  forerunner  of  a  parenchym- 
atous pneumonia.  If,  then,  after  a  diagnosis  of  croupous  pneumo- 
nia, we  find  caseous  degeneration  post  mortem  (according  to  Buhl)y 
we  must  not  infer  that  the  former  process  has  turned  into  the  lat- 
ter, but  that  our  diagnosis  was  wrong. 
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9.— P.  178. 

This  remark  of  the  author  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  a  pneumonia,  once  begun,  must  go  through  all  the  stages  of 
engorgement,  of  red  and  of  gray  hepatization.  Indeed,  the  inflam- 
mation may  resolve  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  course.  The 
editor  of  the  last  German  edition  has  already  reported  certain  cases 
of  abortive  pneumonia.  Instances  have  been  repeatedly  observed 
in  which  there  was  fever,  with  or  without  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the 
nature  of  which  would  have  been  obscure  but  for  a  faintly  audible 
crepitation,  accompanied  sometimes  by  a  circumscribed  tympanitic 
resonance,  and  a  little  blood-stained  sputum,  showing  the  engorge- 
ment period  of  pneumonia,  which,  however,  instead  of  passing  on 
into  that  of  hepatization,  abated  and  subsided. 

To  these  abortive  pneumonias  are  allied  the  migratory  pneu- 
tnonias  described  by  Wiegand  and  Waldenburg.  In  these  cases 
the  physical  signs  of  engorgement  (crepitus  and  tympanitic  reso- 
nance) with  fever  arise  fitfully,  here  and  there,  in  the  lungs,  but 
often  promptly  subside  and  never  go  on  into  hepatization.  Thus 
the  disorder  continues  for  several  weeks,  and  Waldenhurg  per- 
ceives a  strong  analogy  between  this  form  of  pneumonia  and  ery- 
sipelas migrans.  We  must  remember  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
a  pneumonia  is  a  wandering  one,  or  rather  a  steadily-marching  one, 
and  likewise  in  this  respect,  therefore,  may  be  likened  to  erysipelas. 

10.— P.  190. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  in  a  pneumonia,  just  as  in  a  typhus,  the 
chief  danger  consists  in  the  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  vital  func- 
tions (particularly  those  of  the  heart)  which  is  produced  by  a  per- 
sistent high  temperature,  treatment  by  systematic  cold  bathing,  such 
as  has  been  used  in  typhus,  has  now  been  applied  in  pneumonia. 
Although  one  might  be  disposed  a  priori  to  dread  ill  effects,  by 
driving  back  the  blood  upon  the  inner  organs,  yet  the  numer- 
ous trials  which  have  been  made  of  cold  bathing  by  Z/iebermets^ 
ter  and  JUrgensen  have  dissipated  such  fears.  Indeed,  both  ob- 
servers have  obtained  better  results  in  point  of  mortality  by  the 
bath  than  by  the  ordinary  treatment.  Cold  baths  are  always  suit- 
able in  high  fever,  and  are  not  oontraindicated  by  an  asthenic 
condition  ;  but  JUrgensen  earnestly  urges  that  a  stimulant  of  red 
wine  be  given  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  to  insure  a  vigor- 
ous reaction  of  the  heart ;  and  if  the  heart  be  weak,  port,  madeira, 
or  champagne. 
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11.— P.  192. 

Veratrin  shows  its  effect  upon  the  pulse  often  after  the  fint 
dose  or  two ;  upon  the  temperature  its  action  is  more  tardy,  and  is 
often  incomplete.  The  full  effect  b  obtained,  on  an  average,  in 
about  eight  or  twelve  hours  ;  but  the  premature  occurrence  of  vom- 
iting, prostration,  and  slowness  of  the  pulse  often  compels  suspen- 
sion of  the  drug  (which  requires  constant  watching)  before  its  anti- 
febrile action  has  been  gained.  On  the  next  day,  if,  as  usually 
happens,  the  influence  of  the  veratrin  has  subsided,  it  may  be 
resorted  to  again,  and  perhaps  even  a  third  time,  when  a  smaller 
number  of  doses  will  answer  the  purpose.  Veratrin  is  adapted 
to  pneumonia  in  robust  subjects  in  whom  the  fever  runs  high 
and  hepatization  is  not  far  advanced.  In  asthenic  cases  it  is  best 
avoided. 

In  the  latter  class  of  cases  quinine  b  a  far  preferable  antipyretic, 
since  it  cannot  induce  collapse.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  about 
the  desired  remission  or  intermission  of  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  vcrj 
large  doses  must  be  given — 1^  to2i  grm.  for  adults,  and  10  c.  gr.  for 
each  year  of  age  in  children,  to  be  taken  all  at  once  or  within  one 
hour.  Such  a  dose  need  not  then  be  repeated  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Liebermeistcr  declares  that  in  fevers  marked  by  strong  natural 
remissions  or  intermissions  quinine  is  much  less  strongly  indicated 
than  in  a  continued  or  sub-continued  fever,  because  by  the  tem- 
porary artificial  lowering  of  the  temperature  the  danger  of  a  con- 
tinued high  fever  is  reduced.  There  is  some  warrant  for  the  belief 
that  both  quinine  and  veratrin,  by  keeping  down  the  temperature, 
may  actually  curtail  the  inflammatory  process  in  some  moderate 
pneumonias. 

12.— P.  214. 

Inoculations  upon  the  lower  animals  have  been  made  by  ViUemin 
and  others,  in  order  to  test  the  infectious  nature  of  tubercle.  They 
have  settled  unquestionably  that  yellow  or  gray  tubercle,  and  caseous 
matter  from  pneumonia  and  from  degenerated  lymph-glands,  inject- 
ed into  the  blood-vessels  of  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  cause  in  them 
a  development  of  fresh  tubercle.  Hence,  in  this  sense,  consumption 
is  infectious.  A  further  experimentation  with  a  great  variety  of 
substances  shows,  however,  that  upon  the  injection  of  pus,  of  mis- 
cellaneous dead  animal  matter,  of  blotting-paper,  gutta-percha,  cork, 
oponge,  quicksilver,  or  charcoal,  miliary  nodules  would  also  form. 
Thus  it  seems  that  miliary  tubercle  is  not  the  characteristic  mark 
of  a  specific  disease,  but  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
tubercle  as  the  product  of  simple  inflammation  and  tubercle  as  depend- 
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ent  upon  syphilis,  glanders,  Inpus,  or  consumption.  At  all  events, 
compared  with  pneumonic  deposits,  tubercle  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance in  consumption,  it  being  neither  characteristic  nor  constant  in 
the  disease.  We  know  nothing  about  the  intermediate  steps  of  the 
process  of  infection  between  the  original  deposit  and  the  forming  of 
new  tubercle.  An  embolism  would  seem  most  probable  as  a  first 
step,  but  such  emboli  are  not  always  found  in  fresh  tubercle.  Ac- 
cording to  Waldenburg^  very  fine  particles,  no  bigger  than  blood- 
disks,  are  taken  into  the  circulation  and  then  deposited  in  the  tissues. 
The  author  has  found  mDiary  tubercles  deposited  about  a  speck  of 
aniline  which  had  been  injected.  Buhl  believes  that  the  cheesy 
matter  and  lymph  impart  to  the  blood  a  specific  poison,  through 
the  diffusion  of  which  the  formative  irritability  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  lymphatic  endothelium  is  awakened  into  production  of 
cells  and  nucleL 


SECTION  IV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEUEA. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INFLAIOCATION  OF  THE  PLEUBA — ^PLSUBITIS,  FLETTBI8T. 

EnoLOGT. — ^As  we  shall  find  presentlj,  there  are  two  forms  of  pleo- 
lisj.  The  first  form  merelj  causes  thickening  of  the  pleura,  and 
adhesion  of  its  opposing  surfeuses.  The  second  also  produces  thidc- 
eningy  but  at  the  same  time  gives  rise  to  an  effusion  into  the  pleural 
sac,  containing  more  or  less  of  fibrin  and  of  young  cells.  The  thick- 
ening and  adhesion  of  the  pleural  sur&ces  are  due  to  proliferation  of  the 
normal  connective  tissue  of  the  pleura.  The  pleuritic  effusion  is  the 
result  of  an  interstitial  exudation.  The  young  cells,  which  the  effusion 
contains,  owe  their  origin  to  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles of  the  pleura,  and  of  the  epitiielial  cells  which  cover  its  surfiioe. 

Regarding  the  essential  points  in  the  etiology  of  pleurisy,  we  may 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  the  etiology  oi 
pneumonia. 

We  must  here  denounce  the  impropriety  of  calling  all  cases  of 
pleurisy  secondary  plemisy,  which,  instead  of  attacking  robust  and 
vigorous  persons,  occur  in  subjects  with  broken-down  constitution,  or 
in  individuals  who  have  already  suffered  firom  some  other  disease. 
Even  the  pleurisy  which  so  often  occurs  in  Bright's  disease  is  not^  in 
my  opinion,  a  secondary  disease,  dependent  upon  jhe  renal  affection 
but  shoulil  rather  bo  looked  upon  as  a  complication.  The  frequence  of 
such  complications,  and  the  especially  common  occurrence  of  pleuritis 
in  debilitated  and  depraved  constitutions,  and  among  convalescents 
after  i)rotractcd  disease,  depend  upon  the  increased  predisposition, 
which  such  individuals  possess,  for  all  kinds  of  inflanmfiatory  diseases, 
and  especially  for  the  one  in  question.  A  very  trifling  exciting  cause 
is  requisite  in  this  class  of  persons  to  provoke  the  malady ;  but  it  never 
arises  without  provocation  of  some  kind. 
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The  case  is  diffeient  in  tiie  pleurisy  whioh  sometimes  aocompanies 
septicaemia,  puerperal  ferer,  soarlet  fever,  and  other  infectious  dis- 
ordersL  Such  a  pleurisj  arises  independently  of  the  action  of  any  new 
irritant,  and  forms  one  of  the  nutritive  derangements  which  proceed 
from  infection  of  the  organism  by  putrid  matter,  soariatinous  poison,  or 
the  like.  This  secondary  pleurisy,  whidi  generally  {»oduces  a  puru- 
loid  exudation  full  of  young  cells,  is  attended  by  inflammation  of  other 
«erous  membranes. 

The  exciting  causes  of  pleurisy  are — 

1.  Injuries  of  the  ribs  and  pleura,  and  the  entrance  into  the  latter 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pus,  blood,  air,  and  the  contents  of  cavities. 
Such  exciting  causes  generally  give  rise  to  a  form  of  pleurisy,  accom 
panied  by  a  very  profiise  sero-fibrinous  exudation  into  the  pleural  saa 

2.  Pleuritis  often  arises  through  propagation  of  inflammation  tcom 
neighboring  organs,  as  from  the  lungs  to  the  substance  of  the  pleina. 
In  these  cases  the  exudation  generally  is  scanty  and  fibrinous,  although 
it  sometimes  is  very  copious  and  sero-fibrinous. 

3.  Next  in  order  come  the  very  numerous  instances  in  which  pleu« 
risy  is  caused  by  the  advance  to  the  pleura  of  neoplasms,  especially  of 
tubercle  and  carcinoma.  Here  the  pleurisy  is  dry,  or  else  it  results  in 
adhesions  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  or  else  a  more  or  less 
plentiful  effusion  into  the  sac  may  ferm,  or,  finally,  tubercle  or  cancer 
may  develop  in  the  pseudo-membrane. 

4.  Pleurisy  is  often  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  the 
action  of  other  atmospheric  or  telluric  influences,  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge.  In  this  form,  whidi  is  an  independent,  idiopathic 
disease,  and  which  is  usually  called  rheumcUie  pleuruy^  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  variety  as  to  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  effusion. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  commencing  pleuritis,  the  pleura 
is  reddened  by  injection  proceeding  from  the  sub-serous  connective 
tissue,  and  producing  fine  rosered  points  and  stripes  upon  its  surfece 
Besides  this  distention  of  the  capillaries,  we  often  find  slight  extrava- 
sations of  blood,  ecchymoses,  forming  irregular  dark  spots,  in  which 
the  ramifications  of  small  vessels  are  visible.  The  tissue  of  the  pleura 
is  infiltrated,  the  epithelium  is  neariy  all  cast  off,  the  surfece,  formeriy 
smooth  and  glossy,  looks  dull,  the  pleura  itself  is  somewhat  swollen? 
Grradually  the  free  surface  begins  to  assume  a  rough,  shaggy  appear 
ance.  This  is  due  to  the  development  of  minute  delicate  folds,  and 
papillary  granulations,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  surface,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  fibrinous  deposits.  Microscc^ically, 
these  granulations  consist  of  newly-formed  fusiform  cells,  and  tender 
filaments  of  wavy  connective  tissue,  with  considerably-elongated  capil 
lanes,  which  are  coiled  into  loops  within  them  {Fhefnier). 
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ThebO  cli&n^B  ooeur  in  every  Ibnn  of  pleuritia,  wfaether  eSumoo 
tate  place  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  not,  whetlier  the  latter  be  profuse 
or  scanty,  contain  mucli  or  little  fibrin,  or  niimy  or  few  pus-^mrpuscles. 
It  is  to  tliis  source  alone  that  pseuilo-membrunes  and  adhesioDs  of  tbe 
pleura  owe  their  origin. 

The  most  common  forma  of  pleurisy  are — 

1.  That  in  which  no  symptoms  occur,  excepting  tkoee  just  de- 
scribed, and  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  pleuritia  ^eca,  diy 
pleurisy,  or  pleurisy  with  purely  nutritive  eicudation.  It  Sa  true,  that 
wo  but  rarely  have  opportunity  to  make  anatomical  examination  of  a 
dry  pleurisy  in  its  earliest  stage.  However,  whenever  this  has  been 
possible  (Foerater),  no  free  exudation  has  been  found  to  exist,  lie  out- 
growths &om  the  pleura  just  described  forming  the  sole  aboonnitv. 
Besides  this,  however,  very  estensive  adhesions  of  the  pleura  are  often 
found,  which  have  formed  almost  without  giving  rise  to  any  svmptoois, 
and  this  fact  would  indicate  that  they  must  occur  without  exudation. 
for  we  5nd  that  very  small  exudations  are  accompanied  by  very  gnat 

3,  JHeuriiy  with  scant}/,  but  very  ^0rinous,  exudation.  Such  » 
pleurisy  we  almost  always  see  accompanying  croupous  pacumonia  or 
complicating  chronic  afiections  of  the  lungs.  It  may  also  occur  as  an 
independent  disease.  Here  the  inflamed  pleura,  having  undei^ne  the 
alterations  above  described,  soon  becomes  coated  by  an  extremely  deli- 
cate membranous  coagulum  of  lihrin,  which  causes  it  to  appear  more 
opaque,  so  that  we  cannot  diaeem  the  injection,  or  ecchymosie  of  tbe 
pleura  itself^  until  we  have  scraped  off  the  fibrin  with  the  scalpel-handle. 
In  other  cases,  this  very  fibrinous  effusion  is  somewhat  more  profuse, 
and  we  may  then  observe  upon  the  pleura  a  whito  deposit,  half  a  line 
or  more  in  thickness,  somewhat  soft,  and  very  much  like  a  croup  mem- 
brane. Of  course,  the  exudation  in  these  cases  was  originally  liquid, 
and  only  coagulates  at  a  later  period;  nevertheless,  we  are  often  unable 
to  find  any  liquid  effusion  besides  the  coagulated  one  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura.  When  this  form  of  pleuritis  recovers,  the  fibnnous  de- 
posit, after  undergoing  fatty  degeneratioa  and  liquefaction,  is  absorbed, 
the  outgrowths  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pleura  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  adhesions  generally  ensue, 

3.  Pleurisy  with  abundant  serofibrinous  exudation.  Tlie  altera- 
tions in  tlie  tissues  of  the  pleura  are  usually  very  extensive  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  both  upon  the  pulmonary  and  costal  surfac<?3;  but, 
in  addition  to  tliis,  an  efiiision  of  scrum  takes  place  in  tlie  pleural  sac^ 
amounting,  not  unfrequently,  to  two  or  three,  and,  indeed,  even  to  ten 
pounds  or  more.  This  exudation  consists  of  two  components — a  yel- 
lowish-green serum,  and  a  quantity  of  coagulated  fibrinous  i 
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Part  of  the  latter  floats  in  the  serum  in  the  form  of  flakes  and  lum|)3, 
another  part  traverses  the  serum  in  the  form  of  a  loose  net-work,  while 
a  third  portion  is  precipitated  upon  the  pleura,  upon  which  it  lies  in 
the  form  of  a  membrane.  The  longer  the  e£Fusion  remains^  so  much 
the  stronger  and  more  rigid  do  the  masses  become,  until  thej  finally 
grow  fibrous,  without,  however,  taking  on  any  organization.  Both 
in  the  serum  and  in  the  fibrinous  deposit  we  find  a  few  pus-corpuscles, 
so  that  the  transition  from  this  form  of  pleurisy  to  the  next,  in  which 
pus-corpusdes  are  fiEur  more  abundant,  is  quite  gradual  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  pus,  so  much  the  more  turbid  is  the  serum,  and  the 
more  yellow  the  deposit.  The  proportion  between  the  serum  and  the 
fibrin  varies,  although  here,  too,  we  ar6  not  warranted  in  regarding 
fibrinous  exudation  as  the  consequence  of  a  hyperinosis  (augmentation 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood).  Indeed,  according  to  the  old-fsishioned  theoxy, 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  a  pleurisy,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
fibrin  is  secreted  in  the  pleura,  also  causes  the  increased  quantity  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood.  The  exudation  often  seems  to  receive  accessions, 
and  to  increase  by  fits  and  starts.  As  these  after-flows  do  not  come 
immediately  from  the  vessels  of  the  pleura,  but  from  the  thin-walled 
vesseb  of  the  young  connective  tissue,  we  often  find  an  admixtiure  of 
blood  in  the  serous  efiusion  of  chronic  pleuritis,  in  consequence  of  rup- 
ture of  the  delicate  capillary  walls,  thus  forming  pleurisy  with  ha^mor- 
rhagic  exudation.  We  constantly  find  agglutinations  of  the  oppK>sing 
surfaces  by  fibrinous  exudation,  as  well  as  commencing  adhesions,  sur- 
rounding the  effusion,  whereby  the  latter  is  often  incapsulated.  This 
is  a  condition  of  great  importance  in  the  symptomatology  of  the 
disease. 

According  to  the  lucid  and  concise  account  of  liolcUanaky^  the 
changes  whidi  take  place  in  the  thorax  and  its  contents,  in  consequence 
of .  extensive  effusion,  are  as  follows :  **  The  thorax  is  dilated  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  apparent,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened  and 
prominent,  the  diaphragm  is  forced  down  into  the  abdomen,  the  medi- 
astinum and  heart  are  displaced  to  the  other  side,  or,  when  the  efiusion 
is  symmetrical,  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  chest.  The  lung  itself  is  com- 
pressed to  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  amoimt  of  the  effusion,  and, 
unless  old  adhesions  offer  resistance,  it  is  constantly  pushed  upward 
and  inward  against  the  mediastinimi  and  back-bone.  We  find  it  re- 
duced to  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  even  to  the  eighth  part  of  its  normal 
volume,  and  flattened  into  a  cake,  its  color  is  pale  reddish  or  blubh 
gray,  or  lead  color,  and  its  consistence  is  leathery,  tough,  and  void  of 
blood  and  air,  and  in  a  state  of  atrophy  at  the  edges  and  surface.  It. 
is  coated  externally  by  the  coagulum  of  fibrin,  which  extends  from  the 
oostal  to  the  pulmonary  pleura.    In  partial  pleuritis,  the  displacement 


and  compression  are  limited  to  a  portion  of  lung  osm-^pondiog  < 
seat  and  extent." 

Tlic  lung  upon  the  unaffected  dde  is  always  the  seat  of  rnlens? 
c*iUttti>ral  fluxion,  and,  in  fata!  cases,  of  collateral  codcraa.  Should  rc- 
corery  take  place  in  this  form  of  pleuritis,  the  exudation  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  (so  that  the  absorptiun  proceeds 
at  first  far  more  rapidly  than  it  aftervotd  docs).  The  liquid  pcwtioa 
may  at  length  disappear  completely;  the  pleural  surfoces,  rougbenod 
by  fibrinous  deposit,  coming  info  contact.  The  fibrin  al&o  und»g<oea 
&tly  metamorphosis,  liquefies,  and  is  absorbed,  and  then  an  adbesjcn 
of  tlic  pleiual  surfaces,  which  arc  usually  much  thickened,  always  talos 
place.  Sometimes  yellow,  cheesy  masses,  consisting  of  remnants  of 
unabsorbed  fibrinous  deposit  and  cellular  elements  of  the  exodalioii, 
are  found  imbedded  between  the  adhesirais. 

When  absorption  takes  place  early,  the  compressed  lun^  may  again 
become  pervious  to  the  air,  and  may  expand ;  the  intercostal  spaoei 
may  return  to  their  normal  state,  and  the  mediastinum,  diaphragm, 
and  the  dislocated  heart  and  liver,  may  all  regain  their  proper  plaom 

In  other  cases  the  alveoli  become  agglutinated  or  adherent  by  cocy 
tinned  pressure,  or  else  dense  fibrinous  de[x>sita  upon  the  compresMd 
lung  prevent  its  reinflation.  The  time  required  for  the  pnxhictiofi  of 
this  condition  cannot  lie  given  with  accunu^.  If  absorptioo  of  the 
exudation  should  afterward  take  place,  a  vacuum  tends  to  fomi,  to  SH 
jp  which,  the  thoracic  wall  and  the  adjacent  organs  suffer  disi^ac» 
ment.  The  affected  side  of  the  chest  sinks  in,  and  may  present  a  con- 
cave instead  of  a  con\'eK  surfiice ;  the  intercostal  S[mces  become  nai* 
rower,  until  the  ribs  finally  touch ;  the  shoulder  sinks,  and  even  the 
spinal  column  becomes  curved.  In  pleuritis  of  the  right  side,  the 
liver,  previously  deeply  depressed,  is  now  dislocated  far  in  tie  opposite 
direction,  sometimes  as  liigh  as  the  third  rib.  In  pleurisy  of  the  left 
side,  the  heart,  at  firet  often  displaced  to  beyond  the  riglit  edge  of  the 
Btemum,  now  is  drawn  back  as  for  as  the  left  axillary  line. 

4.  I^euritis  with  punUent  effusion,  Mnpi/ema,  J^oChorax. — Tba 
liquid  part  of  the  effusion  is  here  so  rich  tn  [jus-corpiiscles  as  to  form 
an  opaque,  yellow,  thick  fluid.  The  fibrinous  portion  also  ccntaiM 
great  quantities  of  pus-cells  and  scorns  soft,  and  of  a  very  yellow  oolor. 
Here  too,  the  exudation,  and  not  only  the  serous  part  of  it^  but  tfae 
fibrin  and  pus,  after  undergoing  the  often-mentioned  metamorphoois, 
may  be  absorbed;  but  there  ia  another  sequel  to  plfuritis  soraetiniea, 
and  it  most  frequently  follows  this  form  of  the  malady.  Not  only  an 
pus-corpuselcs  generated  upon  the  free  surface,  but  they  am  also 
formed  within  the  tissue  o(  the  pleura  itself.  The  latter  becunM 
opaaue  and  softens,  and  inegular  losses  of  substaooe  occur.     ShowW 
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thej  be  situated  upon  Hie  costal  pleura  and  penetrate  deeply,  external 
perforation  of  the  empyema  maj  take  place,  and  in  fortimate  cases, 
espedallj  if  the  lung  remain  capable  of  redistention,  recovery  may  be 
the  result.  In  similar  manner,  a  penetration  of  the  empyema  into  the 
lung  and  its  discharge  by  way  of  the  bronchi  sometimes  happen,  but  a 
recovery  in  such  instances  is  rare. 

SYMPTOiis  AND  Ck>nB8E. — Dry  pleurisy  has  no  symptoms,  or,  at 
least,  if  it  have  symptoms,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  firom  those  of 
the  disease  which  it  accompanies.  We  sometimes  find  adhesion  of  the 
entire  pleural  surface  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  never  have  been 
seriously  ilL  Extensive  and  rigid  adhesions  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal 
pleurae  hinder  the  two  surfiEtoes  fiK>m  sliding  upon  one  another,  and 
thus  prevent  a  uniform  expansion  of  the  lung  during  inspiration  (see 
vicarious  emphysema).  The  consequence  often  is  a  slight  dyspnoea, 
which  is  only  felt  when  tmusual  bodily  exertion  or  other  cause  excites 
a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen. 

PkurUy  with  scanty  fibrinous  exudation  is  accompanied  by 
severe  piercing  pain  when  a  breath  is  drawn ;  the  suffering  produced 
by  the  limited  and  slow  movement  of  the  pleura,  during  ordinary 
breathing,  is  isr  greater  than  that  arising  from  the  strong  and  rapid 
motion  of  forced  respiration.  Coughing  and  sneezing  are  especially 
painful  to  the  patient,  as  these  acts  compress  the  inflamed  pleura  from 
within.  In  like  manner  a  pressure  upon  the  ribs  and  intercostal  mus- 
des  affects  the  plciu^  immediately,  and  greatly  increases  the  pain. 
The  respiration  of  the  patient  is  shallow  and  cautious.  The  body  is 
generally  bent  toward  the  affected  side,  as  this  attitude  lessens  the 
tension  of  the  intercostal  muscles  and  its  inflamed  covering.  Besides 
the  pain,  some  patients  have  a  distinct  sensation  of  friction,  or  of 
scratching  at  some  point  of  the  thorax.  There  is  also  cough,  as  a  rule ; 
although  cases  now  and  then  are  observed  where  there  is  absolutely 
no  cough,  and  it  has  not  as  yet  been  determined  satisfrustorily  whether 
the  cough  is  a  result  of  reflex  action  from  the  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  pleura,  similar  to  that  arising  from  irritation  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  complication  of  pneu- 
monia or  bronchitis  with  the  pleurisy.  The  pleurisy  with  scanty 
fibrinous  exudation,  imless  accompanied  by  extensive  and  severe 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  is  usually  imattended  by  fever,  or  other 
serious  derangement  of  the  health.  Many  patients  never  even  keep 
their  room,  and  often  go  on  foot  to  the  dinic,  or  to  the  office  of  their 
physician,  for  medical  aid. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  pleuritic  stitch,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  symptoms  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  which  indubi* 
tably  owes  its  origin  to  the  almost  constant  ccnnplication  of  the  latter 
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jiseose  with  the  form  of  pleuritis  now  under  ronsdemtioo,  is  geoerallj 
of  briefer  duration  than  the  other  symptoms  of  pneumoois.  Perhaps 
ihls  is  bocause  tha  pleural  surfaces  cease  sliding  upon  one  anotlxr, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  has  become  infiltraKA  But  even 
when  the  disease  occurs  spontaneously,  or  when  it  superreues  in 
chronic  disease  of  the  lung,  the  pain  usually  ceases  in  a  few  dayfy 
espedally  if  properly  treated.  Its  persistence  for  weeks  is  an  excep- 
tional occurrence,  and  should  cause  suspicion  of  grave  disease  of  the 
lung. 

J'lmtrifi/  with  projwe  sero-Jibrinotts  exudation  sets  in  quite  oficn, 
with  violent  general  phenomena,  and  severe  symptoms  of  local  disease, 
in  a  manner  very  like  the  commCDcemont  of  pneumonia.  The  malady 
begins  acutely,  and  ruos  an  acute  course.  Ushered  in  by  a  scTere 
rigor,  it  is  followed  by  intense  fever,  with  the  full  and  frequent  pulse, 
the  headache  and  pain  in  the  back  and  Umbs,  the  coated  tongue,  and 
the  parching  thirst,  which  we  see  in  almost  all  violent  inflaminatorr 
diseases.  Tliere  may,  however,  be  more  than  one  cIiOl,  and  there  are 
often  several,  the  succession  of  which  may  take  on  so  well-marked  ■ 
tertian  type,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  mistake  an  incipient  pleurisy 
for  an  intermitting  fever.  A  sharp  pain,  usually  referred  to  the  side 
of  the  chest,  is  also  felt  at  the  be^nning  of  tUs  variety  of  pli 
into  which  the  form  last  described  oRcn  passes,  the  exudation 
ing  more  copious  and  richer  in  serum.  As  llie  disease  advances, 
pain  abates  somewhat,  and  often  ceases  altogether,  before  the  pl( 
has  attained  its  climax,  or  especially  before  the  effusion  is  oomplelft 
The  cough,  which  scarcely  ever  fails,  and  which  is  often  extremely 
distressing  and  persistent,  is  sometimes  plainly  attributable  to  the  col- 
Interal  hypenemia  and  collateral  oedema  of  the  uncompressed  part  of 
the  lung.  At  other  times  '\\s  source  is  obscure.  Besides  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  dyspncea,  which  becomes  aggravated  as  the  eSusoa 
increases,  and  which  often  becomes  extremely  severe.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  part  only  of  the  dyspnoea  is  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  effusion  upon  a  portion  of  the  lung,  and  that  the  col- 
lateral hypenenua  and  oadema  arising  in  the  uncompressed  portion,  and 
by  which  the  breathing  surface  of  the  latter  is  materially  diminished, 
play  Bn  important  part  in  the  production  of  dyspuceo.  At  all  events, 
even  where  the  effusion  is  very  large,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  dimin- 
ishes, and  often  ceases  altogether,  just  as  it  does  in  croupous  pneumo- 
nia, as  soon  as  the  fever  abates,  and  with  it  the  need  of  additional 
oxygen. 

After  increasing  in  intensity  for  six  or  eight  days,  a  sudden 
provemeat  may  take  place,  just  as  in  croupous  pneumonia,  tho  _ 
disturbance  and  dyspnoea  undergoing  a  marked  decrease,  or  even 
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ing  totaUj  within  a  few  hours.  This  depends  upon  a  rapid  abatement 
of  the  fever.  In  fortunate  cases  the  reabsorption  of  the  effusion  also 
begins  immediatelj  and  progresses  rapidly.  As  already  stated,  the 
absorption  goes  on  most  rapidly  at  the  outset,  and,  as  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  decreases,  and  its  concentration  becomes  greater,  absorption 
grows  slower  and  slower,  so  that,  even  weeks  after  the  patient  has 
apparently  entirely  recovered,  a  remnant  of  the  exudation  can  still  be 
fotmd. 

Next  to  these  cases,  which  are  acute  from  beginning  to  end,  come 
those  which,  being  acute  at  the  outset,  afterward  take  on  a  slow  and 
tedious  character.  The  fever  moderates  at  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
or  a  little  later.  The  exudation  makes  no  further  progress ;  but  we 
wait  in  vain  for  a  complete  subsidence  of  the  febrile  general  disturb- 
ance, and  for  absorption.  At  last  the  exudation  begins  to  diminish ; 
the  air  once  more  enters  the  compressed  parts  of  the  lung;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  this  apparently  feivorable  prospect,  we  again  one  day  find  the 
patient  short  of  breath,  coughing  hard,  anew  spitting  bloody  froth. 
The  fever,  too,  has  grown  worse ;  and,  if  we  now  examine  the  chest, 
we  find  that  the  effusion  has  increased  by  a  hand's  breadth,  and  ex- 
tends higher  than  ever.  In  this  way  the  disease,  originally  acute, 
drags  on  with  fluctuating  symptoms  for  months,  and,  as  a  rule,  termi- 
nates fetaUy. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  there  are  a  great  many  patients  in  whom  this 
form  of  pleuritis  develops  slowly,  and  often  without  attracting  atten- 
tion, its  subsequent  progress  being  of  an  equally  tedious  character. 
There  is  no  inflammatory  fever,  and  often  no  pain,  at  least  none  of 
that  severe  pain  which  ushers  in  all  varieties  of  the  disease  hitherto 
described.  Not  imfrequently  the  comparatively  slight  shortness  of 
breath  under  which  the  patient  labors  escapes  the  notice  of  the  patient 
himself^  and  he  only  seeks  assistance  of  a  physician  because  he  ''  for 
some  time  past  has  become  aware  of  a  falling  off  in  strength,  and  of 
having  become  pale  and  thin ; "  or  he  perhaps  may  think  that  he  has 
some  chronic  disease  of  the  abdomen,  the  more  so  as,  in  pleurisy  of 
the  right  side,  the  depressed  position  of  the  liver  may  cause  the  right 
bypochondrium  to  bulge,  and  create  tension  in  that  region.  Every 
phjrsician  in  good  practice  must  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  in  whidi 
the  patient  has  never  been  confined  to  the  house,  where  he  is  unable 
precisely  to  fix  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  attack,  and  in 
whidi  physical  examination  demonstrates  the  existence  of  enormous 
quantities  of  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  extreme  prostration 
and  debility  of  these  patients  are  easy  of  explanation,  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  are  seldom  hee  from  fever,  and  that  their  pleurse  are 
filled  up  by  an  exceedingly  albuminous  effusion,  which  may  amount  tn 
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B  weight  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  Such  an  efiuaion,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumsUuices,  would  only  be  very  slowly  reabsorbed  ;  but  it 
is  very  apt,  as  before  said,  alternately  to  decrease  and  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  finally,  aa  we  sball  see,  it  terminates  in  most  cases  id  con- 
suraptioD  of  tbe  lung. 

JPteuritia  with  printUnt  trudaliott,  entpyema,  pj/olJionue,  nlira 
it  occurs  by  the  gradual  niultiplicatioD  of  young  cells  (wliidi  are  neret 
entirely  absent  in  any  case,  in  eSusions  of  tbo  form  already  described), 
can  hardly  be  diagnosticated  otherwise  than  by  the  long  duration  of 
the  disease.  The  symptoms  of  compression,  etc.,  are  just  tbe  swne  as 
in  effusions  containing  little  pus.  As  already  mentioned,  pleuritic 
eSusions  oft«n  form  during  septioemia  and  other  diseases  arisii^  from 
blood-poisoning,  in  which  an  abundant  cell-forraatiou  takes  place  from 
the  commonocmcnt.  However,  it  is  not  on  account  of  it£  JnadJoua 
attack,  but  owing  to  the  serious  implication  uf  the  system  and  to  li 
blunted  condition  of  the  scnsorium,  that  patients  frequently  main 
complaint  whatever,  so  that  all  subjective  symptoms  are  vaiitinff,i 
we  must  rely  upon  the  objective  ones. 

"With  regard  to  the  termination  of  pleurisy,  all  forms  of  tbe  d 
may  cad  in  recovery.     Adhesions  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  which  alM 
or  nearly  always  remain,  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  rendering 
recovery  incomplete,  as  patients  may  attain  a  very  great  age  wiUl 
suffering  any  serious  inconvenience  on  this  account.     It  has  a 
l)een  mentioned  that  the  reabsorptiou  of  large  effusions,  even  if  i 
at  first,  is  apt  to  be  extremely  tedious  toward  the  last.     We  n 
careful  of  diagnosticating  a  diminution  of  the  exudatiou  in  a] 
where  the  line  of  dulness  sinks  in  the  chest.     A  decrease  of  tbe  ^ 
ness  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe  thoracic  wall  and  i: 
muscles  have  become  more  yielding,  or  that  the  diaphragm  has  b 
relaxed  and  forced  farther  downward.     These  facts  must  always] 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  paticni.    An  obstii 
exudation,  which  is  very  bard  of  reabsorptiou,  should  not  be  d 
of  too  soon,  as  its  absorption  may  at  last  take  place  after  we  I 
given  up  all  hopes  of  such  an  event. 

Wlicn  the  compressed  lung,  either  being  enclosed  in  a  firm  fibi 
ous  sheath,  or  its  alveoli  being  occluded  or  adherent,  is  no  longer  a 
to  admit  air  aud  to  expand,  and  when  tbe  thorax  collapses,  the  n 
lioring  organs  being  employed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  arising  i 
absorption  of  tlie  effused  liquid,  the  pleurisy  must  be  regarded  a 
ruinating  iu  incomplete  recovery.     In  persons  thus  affected,  if  c 
"■iso  in  good  health,  the  remaining  portions  of  tbe  lung  can  alwi 
oxygenate  the  blood  sufGciently,  and  eliminate  the  oarbonio  a 
long  as  the  patient  abetaina  from  an  overactiTe  bodily  exertion }  | 
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notwithstanding  that  ^  part  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  has  perished, 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  then  always  somewhat  hypertro- 
phied  and  dilated,  is  still  capable  of  so  accelerating  the  cument  of  the 
b]ood  in  the  sound  parts  of  the  lung  as  to  avert  derangement  of  the 
circulation. 

When  an  empyema  ^'points''  or  opens  externally,  an  oedematoua 
swelling  of  the  integument  makes  its  appearance,  not,  however,  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  chest,  but  generally  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib.  Soon  a  hard,  firm  timior  protrudes  through 
the  intercostal  space,  which,  after  a  time,  begins  to  show  fluctuation, 
and  finally  discharges  a  large  amount  of  pus.  This  terminaticm  very 
rarely  results  in  complete  recovery,  and  in  reinflation  of  the  lung  and 
reoccupation  of  the  space  restored  by  discharge  of  the  pus.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  such  cases  for  the  thorax  to  collapse,  and  for 
secondary  displacements  of  the  organs  to  occur.  SUll  more  commonly 
there  remains  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  thoracic  opening  (after  point- 
ing of  an  empyema),  and  a  thoracic  fistula  forms,  from  which  pus  con- 
stantly flows,  either  in  a  continuous  stream  or  in  occasional  profuse 
gushes.    A  patient  with  such  a  fistula  may  live  for  many  years. 

When  empyema  points  inwardly,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  lung,  the 
perforation  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  a  slight  pneu- 
monia, bloody  sputa,  a  renewal  of  the  stitch  in  the  side,  eta  At  other 
times  it  takes  place  without  warning,  the  patient  suddenly  discharg- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  purulent  sputa  after  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing. Here,  too,  in  veiy  rare  instances,  recovery  with  or  without  retrac- 
tion of  the  thorax  may  ensue,  but  symptoms  of  suffocation,  or  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax, are  the  more  usual  result  (see  Chapter  IIL). 

Perforation  of  empyema  through  the  diaphragm,  or  into  neighbor- 
ing organs,  produces  violent  peritonitis. 

A  fatal  result  in  recent  pleurisy  generally  arises  from  collateral  hy- 
persemia,  leading  to  intense  cedema  in  the  healthy  portions  of  the  lung. 
Rattling  sounds,  frothy  and  often  bloody  sputa,  and  great  dyspnoea 
arise;  carbonic-acid  poisoning  follows;  the  sensorium  becomes  be- 
numbed, the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened,  the  pulse  grows  small, 
the  extremities  cool,  and  the  suffierer  soon  expires. 

In  other  cases,  compression  of  the  lung  and  its  capillaries  gives  rise 
to  incomplete  filling  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  to  engorgement  and  ob- 
struction of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  veins  of  the  aortic  sjBtem. 
Barteh  points  out  that,  in  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right^  the 
vena  cava  suffers  flexure  at  its  point  of  emergence  from  the  foramen 
quadrilaterum  of  the  diaphragm,  causing  disturbance  of  the  circulation* 
This  imperfect  filling  of  the  aortic  system  frequently  gives  rise,  not 
only  to  a  small  pulse,  but  to  an  excessive  diminution  and  conoentiation 
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ji  the  urine  (Traufx).  DUtention  of  Uie  veins  leads  to  oyaiioats  sod 
iropay.  Finally,  owing  to  obstruction  to  the  outflow  from  the  rcaul 
veins,  alhuraen,  blcMsd,  and  fibrinous  cylindeiB  &equeotlr  appear  in  the 

In  tidier  cases  dealh  eniiues  in  consequence  of  bursting  of  cmpj^ 
ema  into  the  lungs,  abdomen  etc  Death  results  still  mort:  freijueniJy 
in.  unabsorbed  effusions,  in  consequeace  of  persistent,  oltbongb  mod- 
erate, fever,  'which  consumes  the  organism,  and  which,  therelbre,  is 
called  hectic. 

Finally,  and,  indeed,  most  commonly  of  all,  tedious  or  imperfect  aU 
sorption  of  empyema  results  in  tuberculosis,  or  in  chronic  destructiTe 
pneumonia,  the  patient  succumbing  to  the  symptoms  of  consumptioiL 

Phtbicai,  Signs  of  Pleheisy. —  When  the  exudaiion  i«  scanty, 
forming  a  thin  membranous  coating  upon  the  pleural  sur&ces,  or  when 
it  is  liquid,  and  ^nks  to  the  more  dependent  part  of  the  pleural  sac, 
without,  however,  materially  encroaching  upon  its  space,  the  results 
of  inspection  usually  are  negative.  It  is  only  when  respiration  is  ex- 
tremely painful  that  we  can  perceive  that  the  patients  spare  Uie  af- 
fected side,  and  that  its  respiratory  motion  is  not  as  free  as  upon  the 
other  side.' 

When  the  pleuritic  efftielon  id  large,  inspection  reveals  a  series  of 
appearances,  depending  upon  the  fact  that  the  inner  surface  of  ihe 
cJiest  is  no  longer  affected  by  the  traction  of  the  elastic  lung  (as  it 
should  be),  but  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  exudation. 

1.  The  intercostal  spaces  over  the  area  of  the  effusion  are  no  longer 
shallow  grooves,  but  are  upon  a  level  with  the  ribs,  "  they  are  eflSioed," 
and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  somewhat  prominent. 

3.  Where  the  effusion  fills  up  the  entire  pleura,  the  affected  half 
of  the  chest  appears  enlarged  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  in  the  line 
of  the  vertebro-raamraillaiy  diameter.  When  the  effusion  is  not  so 
Ufge,  vhen  it  is  usually  incapsulated  in  the  posterior  and  lower  re- 
gions of  the  pleural  sac,  dilatation  of  the  thorax  is  limited  to  the  regitm 
which  contains  the  effu^on.  Very  much  more  rarely,  incapsulated  exu- 
dations in  the  pleura  produce  prominence  of  some  other  portion  of  the 
thora*:ic  wall. 

3.  In  effusion  of  the  left  side,  displacements  of  the  heart  can  often 
be  made  out  by  inspection  alone,  and  it  is  the  same  with  displai 
jf  the  liver  when  the  effiision  is  upon  the  right  side;  in  the  foE 
:ase  the  impulse  of  the  heart  being  too  low,  and  too  much  b 
median  line  (sometimes,  indeed,  being  perceptible  to  the  right  ofw 
scemum)  ;  in  the  latter,  the  right  hypochondriac  region  shows  t 
natural  prominence.     Besides  this  evidence  of  pressure  from  t 
axerted  by  the  effii^on  up<m  the  surrounding  parts,  inspeotioa  ■ 
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that,  as  fiir  as  the  effusion  reaches,  the  thoracic  wall  does  not  take  part 
in  the  respiratory  movement.  This  is,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  in- 
filtration and  palsy  of  the  intercostal  mnsdes  from  collateral  fluxion, 
and  partly  because  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  is  physically  impossible 
when  the  lung  cannot  expand.  If  the  diaphn^m  be  so  much  de- 
pressed as  to  form  a  projection  into  the  abdomen,  and  if  its  muscles 
be  not  paralyzed,  the  contraction  of  the  organ,  with  every  inspiratory 
act,  tends  to  flatten  the  convexity,  which  now,  of  course,  is  on  its  lower 
BurfiEU)e,  so  that,  in  these  very  rare  instances,  the  epigastrium,  instead 
of  rising,  sinks,  during  inspiraticHi,  upon  the  side  where  the  effusion  is 
situated. 

If^  as  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  progresses,  the  compressed 
lung  again  undergoes  perfect  expansion,  there  generally  remains  no 
sign  of  the  disease  which  has  just  passed  away.  When  the  absorption 
is  complete,  the  intercostal  spaces  again  form  shallow  furrows,  being 
once  more  exposed  to  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lung.  The  dilataticMi 
of  the  thorax  is  corrected,  the  derangement  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments has  ceased,  and  the  dislocated  heart  and  liver  have  returned  to 
their  proper  situations.  Sometimes,  however,  after  perfect  absorption 
of  the  effusion,  the  heart,  having  become  fixed  by  adhesions,  remains 
out  of  place.  I^  however,  the  lung  do  not  expand  as  the  effusion  be- 
comes absorbed,  all  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  seem  to  undergo  reduc- 
tion, and,  more  especially,  its  length  and  anterojposterior  diameter, 
the  ribs  coming  dose  together,  and  even  overlying  one  another.  The 
more  the  thorax  loses  its  rounded  form,  and  the  more  it  becomes  flat* 
tened,  so  much  the  more  is  its  capacity  diminished,  even  although  its 
circumference  remain  the  same.  Hence,  in  cases  where  absorption  of 
the  exudation  has  commenced,  if  we  wish  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
reabsorpticHi,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  lung,  it  is  urgently  recom- 
mended not  only,  firom  time  to  time,  to  measure  the  two  halves  of  the 
chest,  but  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  two  vertebro-mammillaiy  diam- 
eters by  means  of  the  callipers,  and  to  compare  the  results  of  the  two 
measurements.  A  still  surer  method  is  to  draw  accurate  ideal  sec- 
tions of  the  two  halves  of  the  thcnrax,  by  means  of  the  Jffyrf ome^  of 
WoiUeZf  which  can  be  laid  one  upon  the  other  and  accurately  compared 
at  leisure.  The  more  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side  are  pressed  together, 
so  much  the  lower  will  the  shoulder  of  that  side  descend,  and  so  much 
the  greater  is  the  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  collapse  of  one  half  of 
the  chest,  the  depression  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spinal  column,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward  the  sound  side, 
are  often  so  great  as  seriously  to  deform  the  patient,  who  is  said  to 
be  "grown  out  of  shape." 

I^ally,  in  cases  where  the  lung  haa  not  re^iqpanded  kifter  ab0Drf> 
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tion  of  the  efiii^OD,  isBpc<;tion  will  often  show  that  the  heart  ticnts  Gti 
lo  tlie  left,  and  even  as  far  as  the  aiiUary  hne.  The  cause  of  ibis  is 
that  the  heart,  nhich  at  first  w&s  pushed  to  the  right  by  the  pleuritic 
cfTusion,  upon  reabsorption  of  the  latter,  is  now  drawn  as  far  into  the 
left  pleural  cavity,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  liquid. 

We  tnay  finally  observe  that  the  restoralion  of  the  uontnl  dimen- 
sions of  the  chest,  and  even  the  secondary  contraction  of  a  chest  piv- 
viously  distended  by  effusion,  is  not,  by  itself^  a  sulfidcnt  proof  of  tlie 
complete  absorption  of  the  exudatioa  A  compressed  lung  occupies 
veiy  little  space,  and,  even  after  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  greatlT 
reduced  in  size,  tliere  b  always  room  for  a  conHderable  quantity  of 
liquid  efiiision.  Upon  palpation,  a  sensation  of  friction  is  percepUbtc 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pleurisy.  The  characteristics  and  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  this  sensation  from  other  sensible  signs,  ms 
well  as  the  conditions  under  which  it  arises,  vrill  be  discussed  wliiitr 
treating  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena. 

Palpation,  moreover,  often  furnishes  important  diagnostic  eigns  uf 
pleurisy  with  profuse  effusion,  from  the  peculiar  character  which  Xhe 
vocal  fremitus  exhibits  in  cases  of  pleuritic  exudation.  In  gtiieral 
temjs,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  much  weakfll 
or  entirely  suspended,  wherever  a  liquid  pleuritic  effusion  is  ' 
with  the  thoracic  wall ;  but,  above  the  limit  of  the  elfusion,  whci 
compressed  lung  touches  the  aide  of  (he  chest,  the  fremitus  is  i 
ficd.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  a  profuse  liquid  effusion  will  impede 
the  conduction  of  sound-waves  to  the  thoracic  wall,  and  that  it  will 
also  act  as  a  powerful  damper  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  latter,  and  it 
is  equally  plain  that  the  retracted  pulmonary  tissue  forms  a  better  oo«i- 
ductor  for  the  passage  of  the  vibrations  to  the  chest-wall,  and  disturbs 
them  less,  than  does  the  normal  unretracted  lung.  As,  ander  nomu! 
conditions,  the  vocal  resonance  is  more  plainly  felt  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  than  upon  the  left,  feebleness  or  absence  of  pecter&l  frw- 
mitus  upon  the  right  side  is  of  greater  diagnostic  importance  than  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  symptem  upon  the  left  side.  In  the  BDtvrioi 
and  lateral  regions  of  the  chest,  the  abrupt  transition  from  absence  to 
exaggeration  of  the  fremitus  is  a  valuable  means  of  determining  the 
limit  of  the  exudation.  Posteriorly,  however,  the  signs  change  in  a 
tDore  gradual  manner.  According  to  some  very  accurate  observations 
of  Seilz,  when  the  eiudation  is  slight,  the  fremitus  is  only  more  or  ]crt 
weakened ;  when  it  is  extensive,  the  fremitus  is  lost  over  U»e  1 
[lortion,  but  over  the  upper  it  is  merely  lessened,  and  even  t 
nution  decreases  gradually  toward  the  level  of  the  liqmd.  Wliei 
padent  haa  a  weak,  high-pitched  vcaoe,  whose  wave-sounds  I 
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reach  the  IhoraGio  wall  under  any  cucumstanceSi  we  lack  an  important 
aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  effusion. 

Finally,  palpation  is  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the 
displacements  of  the  neart  and  liver,  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  inspeo 
tion,  and  which  result  from  the  effusion  and  its  subsequent  reabsorp 
don.  In  cases  of  copious  exudation  into  the  right  pleura,  the  edge  of 
the  liver  may  often  be  felt  several  fingers'  breadth  below  the  border 
of  the  ribs,  or  even  lower. 

Percussion  affords  no  information  of  the  presence  of  exudation 
when  it  is  scanty  and  lies  upon  the  pleura  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  coagu- 
lated coating.  On  the  other  hand,  large  effusions,  by  which  a  oonsid* 
erable  part  of  the  lung  is  separated  from  the  diaphragm  and  thoracio 
wall,  furnish  very  characteristic  signs  upon  percussion :  1.  Over  the 
it'egion  where  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  effusion  lies  in  contact  with  the 
side  of  the  chest,  all  vibration  is  checked,  and  the  percussion-sound 
is  dulL  2.  Over  the  space  where  the  retracted  lung  (which,  how- 
ever, may  still  contain  air)  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  percussion  is 
hollow  and  tympanitia  The  conditions  imder  which  the  dull,  hollow, 
and  t3rmpanitic  sounds  arise  have  already  been  fiilly  and  repeatedly 
explained.  No  disease  is  better  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
difference  between  the  dull  and  the  hollow  percussion-sounds  than 
pleurisy  with  copious  effusion.  The  dulness  proceeding  from  pleuritic 
efiusk)n  generally  first  becomes  perceptible  in  the  region  of  the  back 
and  below  the  scapulae.  As  it  ascends  it  spreads  toward  the  front. 
The  dulness  scarcely  ever  extends  as  for  upward  in  front  as  it  does 
behind.  In  many  cases  the  dulness  which  reaches  fiEur  up  the  back  is 
not  found  at  all  over  the  breast,  but  only  reaches  as  far  as  the  axillary 
line.  At  other  times,  when  nearly  the  whole  pleural  sac  is  occupied 
by  the  effusion,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  dull  sound  is  but  little 
lower  in  front  than  behind.  Anteriorly,  the  dull  percussion-sound 
changes  abruptly  to  the  empty  tympanitic  sound ;  posteriorly,  as  the 
upper  limit  of  the  effusion  is  approached,  the  dulness  gradually  be- 
comes fainter  and  less  distinct.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  body  of  effusion  upon  which  the  dull  sound  depends 
gradually  diminishes  from  below  upward.  The  form  and  boundaries 
of  the  dulness  are  not  generally  altered  by  changing  the  attitude  of 
the  patient,  as  agglutination  and  adhesions  soon  form  about  the  effu- 
sion, which,  although  they  still  allow  the  pleural  surfaces  to  slide  upon 
each  other,  oppose  their  separation  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation.' 

Upon  auactUtatiorij  frictionrsounds  are  heard  whenever  the  sup 
£bu»s  of  the  pleura  lose  their  smoothness  through  fibrinous  deposit  oi 
the  growth  of  rugged  vegetations ;  but  of  course  these  sounds  are 
only  audible  when  the  roughened  sur£Etoes  are  in  contact,  and  when 
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lljc  ivspiratory  movenaeot  causes  them  to  rub  bother  with  a  c 
degree  of  rapidity.  They  are  usually  perceptible  both  upoo  t 
tjon  and  expiration,  and  gire  a  distinct  impression  of  scraping  or  of 
scratching,  calling  to  mind  the  creaking  of  new  leather,  and  there  lur 
often  little  jarring  interruptions.  It  is  most  hable  to  lie  mistaken  fn 
a  huz^ng  rhoncbus,  which  la  likewise  often  perceptible  to  tlip  touch. 
A  friction-sound,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  as  loud  as  a  rhoncbus,  and, 
besides,  is  not  altered  by  coughing;  whereas  a  riioncbus  altmiGl 
always  ceases  after  a  vigurous  cough,  or,  at  all  events,  undergoes  a 
change.  It  b  also  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  fnction-sound,  that  it 
is  heard  more  distinctly  when  the  stethoscope  is  pressed  rather  finnly 
against  the  cheat.  This  sound  is  rai'ely  heard  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  as  the  fibrinous  deposit  is  not  rough  enough  at  first,  and  Ibe 
patients,  while  they  continue  to  suffer  pain,  bneatbe  cautiously,  so  that 
the  pleural  surfaces  do  not  nib  together  with  sufficient  qiuckiies&i 
The  time  at  which  it  is  audible  most  frequently  is  when  Ibc  ri» 
dation  begins  to  be  reabsorbed,  when  the  faces  of  the  pleun,  which 
previously  were  separated  by  the  serum,  now  once  more  oonie  lalo 
contact.  They  also  become  audible  after  evacuation  of  the  liquid  by 
lapping. 

When  the  exudation  is  not  very  large,  faint  vesicular  brothii^, 
transmitted  by  the  surrounding  parts,  can  be  heard  over  tie  whcJn 
region  of  dulness.  When  the  effusion  is  very  profuse,  and  when  not 
only  the  aiiMjells  but  the  bronchi  are  compressed  by  it,  oo  resjMfatmj 
murmur  whatever  is  heard  over  the  dull  region,  or,  at  the  utmost,  the 
sound  is  very  faint  and  indistinct.  It  is  only  between  the  scapuhe  and 
the  spinal  column,  where  the  compressed  lung  lies  close  to  the  tbc»adc 
wall,  that  we  can  hear  a  feeble  bronchial  respiration  and  a  faint  bron- 
chophony, the  latter  sometimes  having  a  bleating  tone,  known  t» 
cggophony.  In  a  few  instances,  where  there  is  severe  dyspncea,  in 
apite  of  the  compresaon  of  the  lung,  and  although  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bronchi  aro  compressed  and  do 
not  contain  air,  loud  broncliial  breathing  is  heard  over  the  whole  citeet, 
even  at  points  where  there  is  a  large  mass  of  liqrnd  between  the  e« 
and  the  lung,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  ^des  of  the  thorax.  Over  the  ua- 
compressed  lung,  both  upon  the  diseased  and  healthy  aides,  the  resph 
ration  is  loud  and  puerile,  unless  it  be  the  seat  of  collateral  hrpersmia 
and  catarrh,  when  rhonchi  and  r&^  are  to  be  heard. 

Of  course,  the  physical  aigns  of  pleuritia  are  greatly  modified  whcfr 
ever  old  adhesions  of  the  pleura  prevent  the  ciudation  from  colleottng 
in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  chest.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  lo 
ictail  all  these  modifications,  and  we  shall  merely  state  that  incnpso- 
lated  effusion  of  very  considerable  magnitude  may  form  between  ^ 
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diapbragm  and  the  base  of  the  lungs,  and  be  very  di£Boult  of  reeog<> 
nition,  and  often  reuiam  quite  unrecognizable. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  pleuritis  with 
abundant  exudation  from  a  pneumonia,  and  the  following  are  the  chief 
points  upon  which  we  may  rely  for  the  purpose :  1.  Pleurisy  scarcelj 
ever  begins  with  a  single  violent  chill,  while  in  pneumonia  this  is  the 
rule.  2.  The  course  of  a  pleurisy  is  never  so  cyclic,  nor  is  there  that 
sudden  and  complete  change  for  the  better,  or  crisis,  which  we  observe 
in  pneumonia.  3.  In  pleurisy  the  sputa  are  indicative  of  catarrh  or  of 
oedema,  and  sometimes  contain  streaks  of  blood ;  but  there  never  is 
that  peculiar  tough  expectoration,  stained  yellow  or  yellowish-red,  by 
intimate  admixture  of  blood,  which  is  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia. 
4.  The  principal  physical  signs  indicative  of  pleuritic  exudation  are, 
dilatation  of  the  thorax,  efiacement  of  the  intercostal  furrows,  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  and  liver,  £ftintness  or  absence  of  pectoral  fremitus, 
absolute  dulness  upon  percussion,  feebleness  or  absence  of  the  respi- 
ratory murmur ;  whereas,  in  pneumonic  infiltration,  the  chest  is  not 
enlarged,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not  efilEUsed,  the  heart  and  liver 
retain  their  situaticHi,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  seldom  enfeebled,  and, 
indeed,  is  often  intensified,  the  dulness  upon  percussion  is  not  so  abso- 
lute, and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  almost  always  bronchial. 

Patients  having  pleuritic  efiusions  in  their  right  side  are  not  mifre- 
quently  supposed  to  have  disease  of  the  liver,  and  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained by  palpation  that  the  liver  reaches  below  the  border  of  the  ribs, 
and  fills  up  the  right  hypochondrium,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  whether  the  organ  is  enlarged  or  merely  depressed. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  con- 
ditions :  1.  The  liver  rarely  pushes  the  diaphragm  upward ;  hence, 
when  the  liver  extends  below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  we  at  the 
same  time  find  a  dulness  in  the  thorax  which  reaches  fetrther  upward 
than  the  normal  hepatic  dulness  should  do,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  there  is  an  efiusion  in  the  pleura  and  that  the  liver  is  pressed 
downward.  2.  In  the  very  rare  instances  in  which,  through  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  (usually  from  an  abscess,  or  a  cyst  of  ediinococcus), 
the  diaphragm  is  abnormally  pressed  upward,  and  made  to  project 
mto  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  dulness  reaches  farther  up  in  the 
front  of  the  chest,  while  in  nearly  every  case  of  pleuritic  effusion  the 
opposite  condition  obtains.  3.  When  the  liver  is  enlarged,  its  lower 
border,  and  with  it  the  line  of  percussive  dulness,  moves  downward 
upon  inspiration  and  upward  upon  expiration.  This  does  not  take 
place  when  there  is  large  effusion  in  the  pleural  sac,  as  the  diaphragm 
18  then  depressed,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  permanent  expiratory  exten- 
sion.   4.  The  transition  from  the  feeling  of  resistance,  presented  bv  the 
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ihoTodc  n'all,  to  that  produoed  by  tbe  enlarged  lirer,  is  iiiuiiediu«; 
whereas  a  small  yielding  interval  is  usually  diacovetulilo  bettneeo  tfae 
border  of  the  ribs  and  tbe  surfiice  of  a  liver  wludi  bus  beea  displaced 
downward.  5.  In  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the  lower  ribs  not  uu£i» 
qnently  are  somewhat  bowed  outward,  the  intercostal  spaces,  liow- 
erer,  still  remaining  uneflaced,  excepting  in  the  rare  instancea  in  wliidi 
B  huge  cyst  of  echinooocci,  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver  projectliig  &r  inte 
the  thoracic  cavity,  lies  in  contact  with  tlie  side  of  tiie  cheat. 

Tbe  main  point  of  distinction  between  a  sniall  pleuritic  efiusion  ot 
the  left  side  and  an  enlarged  spleen  consists  in  the  change  wfaodi 
takes  plai-e  in  the  line  of  dulness  during  respiration,  sod  which  doc* 
not  occur  in  pleurisy,  but  is  eaaily  pert«ptiUe  in  enlargement  of  tfae 
spleen. 

Jlnally,  the  persistence  nf  the  ferer,  the  emaciation  and  pallor  of 
the  patient,  may  awaken  tbe  suspicion  that  pbthitds  is  developing.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  fever  and  wasting  may  be  stdely 
dependent  upon  a  latent  pleurisy,  but  the  threatening  phutit/im  of  io- 
d{nent  consumption  sliould  alwaj-s  be  kept  in  view,  and  phj-sicol  eji- 
ploration  of  the  thorax  should  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Peoonosis. — Dry  pleurisy  is  an  altogether  insignificant  afTeciion, 
nor  does  pleurisy  with  scanty  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  of  itself^  evei 
cause  danger,  although  the  pain  whid)  attends  it,  being  a  main  cause 
of  the  dyapncea,  augments  the  danger  from  the  pneumonia  or  tubercu- 
losa, or  whatever  the  primary  disease  may  be.  Among  the  varieties 
of  pleurisy  with  profiise  sero-fibrinous  efliisaon,  that  which  runs  an 
acute  course  from  tbe  outset  admits  of  the  most  favorable  prc^noai^ 
When  tbe  malady  is  of  a  creeping,  insidious  type,  the  prospect  is 
much  more  grave,  as,  even  after  complete  absorption,  tuberculosis  h^ 
qnently  appears  as  a  seiiuel.  This  is  also  true  of  empyema  when  il 
develops  from  the  foregoing  variety,  while  the  effusions  which  are 
purulent  from  the  eommeocement  involve  a  bad  prognosis,  from  the 
nature  of  tho  diseases  which  give  rise  to  them,  namely,  sei>t!cwmia, 
puerperal  fever,  etc. 

Decrease  of  the  effuaon  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  si^n,  is 
the  diagnosis  of  which,  howe^-er,  we  must  beware  of  the  aourees  of 
error  already  alluded  to.  As  there  is  more  or  less  danger  from  con- 
sumption in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  £ivomUe 
augury  when  the  patient  possesses  a  vigorous  constitution.  Finslly, 
Che  earlier  reabsorptJon  commences,  so  ranch  tbe  more  reason  have  we 
to  hope  that  the  lung  may  espand  again,  so  that  no  deformity  of  ihe 
lliorax  may  remain  behind. 

Symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lung  and  imperfect  decarbonization  of 
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it  of  the  disease  are  to  be  viewed  a 
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favorable  prognostio  signs ;  as  is  also  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
urine  secreted,  which  indicates  that  the  artmes  are  incompletely  filled 
Still  worse  are  the  symptoms  of  over^istention  of  the  veins,  with  cya- 
nosis, dropsy,  and  the  appearance  of  albumen,  casts,  and  blood  in  the 
urine.  The  longer  the  effusion  lasts,  the  more  persistent  the  fever 
which  accompanies  it,  the  greater  the  wasting  of  the  patient,  so  much 
the  worse  should  our  predictions  be.  Finally,  all  sequelse,  other  than 
that  of  reabsorption,  must  be  considered  as  prognostically  unfavorable, 
although,  as  shown  above,  the  danger  may  vary  in  degree. 

Treatment. — ^The  causal  indications' can  no  more  be  met  in  treat- 
ment of  pleurisy  than  they  can  in  treating  pneumonia.  In  iactj  even 
if  we  were  aware  that  an  attack  of  pleurisy  were  caused  by  ^  catching 
cold,''  if  the  fever  were  at  all  intense,  a  treatment  by  diaphoresis  would 
be  absolutely  injurious. 

Indicatio  morhi. — ^The  **  antiphlogistic  system,"  with  its  general 
and  local  blood-letting,  its  exhibition  of  calomel,  and  inunction  of  mer- 
curial ointment  until  salivation  is  produced,  and  its  subsequent  deriva- 
tion by  blistering,  eta,  whidi  formerly  used  to  be  the  general  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy,  but  which,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  grad« 
ually  &llen  into  discredit,  recently  has  again  been  urgently  recom- 
mended by  Jo9eph  Meyer ^  in  a  work  which  gives  evidence  of  great  in- 
dustry. The  arguments  of  this  author  in  fiEivor  of  the  former  method 
of  treatment,  and  against  the  less  active  modes  of  procedure,  are,  how- 
ever, based  upon  a  very  slender  foundation.  Thus  great  weight  is  laid 
upon  the  fieu^t  that  a  certain  number  of  patients,  with  large  pleuritic 
exudations,  have  been  received  into  the  Berlin  Charity  Hospital,  who 
have  not  been  bled,  and  who  have  never  taken  any  mercury ;  and  it 
is  inferred  that  the  profiiseness  of  the  effusion  is  a  consequence  of 
a  neglect  of  active  treatment.  The  enumeration  of  such  cases  as 
these  proves  nothing,  unless  the  number  of  cases  who  were  not 
bled,  and  yet  who  did  not  have  laige  effusions,  and  who  therefore 
did  not  seek  admission  at  the  Charity  be  also  given.  But  even 
the  somewhat  limited  number  of  cases  observed  by  Myer  and 
others,  in  which  recent  cases  of  pleurisy,  being  treated  by  copious 
blood-letting,  did  not  result  in  effusion,  have  not  converted  me.  The 
assertion  that  pleurisy  which  is  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  very 
acute  symptoms,  if  left  to  itself,  almost  always  terminates  in  profuse 
effusion  difficult  of  reabsorption,  I  consider  as  quite  erroneous.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  danger  in  this  respect  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  pleurisies  which  come  on  in  a  manner  almost  imperceptible,  and 
whose  duration  is  extremely  tedious. 

1  still  believe  that  venesection  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pleurisy,  with  exception  of  a  few  rare  cases,  where  certain 
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tjmpUma  demand  it  I  am  coavinced  that  it  neither  cuts  i 
malady,  nor  prcrcnts  the  e£fuBioa  ;  and,  as  this  disease,  owing  t 
tedious  course,  is  always  liable  to  lead  to  detericffatioQ  of  tbe  hkaod, 
and  to  consumption,  I  regard  the  piadice  of  bleeding  as  still  more  da» 
gcrous  in  pleurisy  tlian  iii  pneumonia. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  however,  I  caaaot 
sufficiently  recommend  the  use  of  cold  and  of  local  blood-letting.  It  ii 
bigbly  essential  that  the  proper  moment  for  employing  thia  iiapo^ 
tant  treatment  should  not  be  neglected,  as  much  evil  may  then  be  jn- 
vented,  which,  at  an  after-period,  is  difficult  to  repair.  "When  the  pa- 
tients dread  tbe  application  of  cold  compresses,  or  if  tbe  latter  do  not 
relieve  the  pain  and  dyspncea  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  tolerably  larg>e  utHB- 
ber  of  leeches,  or  cut-cupa,  should  be  appUed  ;  and,  if  the  pain,  whicb 
is  almost  always  relieved  by  the  depletion,  recurs  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  local  blood-leUinj 
until  the  relief  becomes  permanent. 

Besides  this,  and  for  want  of  remedies  of  more  oertaJu  action,  half 
a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  aOected  sido 
of  the  chest  twice  daily,  but  tlic  inunction  must  be  at  once  suspended 
the  moment  that  signs  of  mercurial  sore  mouth  appear.  As  a  deddtd 
benefit  b  sometimes  obtained  from  the  inuuction  of  mercurial  ointmeirt 
in  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes,  particularly  inflanunatiaa 
of  the  articular  capsules,  its  efficacy  shoiild  always  be  tested  in  caaet 
of  recent  pleurby,  although  its  action  is  then  tax  less  easy  to  obeerva. 

HaWng  convmced  myself,  from  my  own  obserration  and  from  tbe 
cases  reported  in  the  work  of  Meyer  above  alluded  to,  that  the  fowf 
is  not  materially  aggrai-ated  by  tbe  use  of  blisters,  I  now  retract  my 
former  advice  not  to  resort  to  vesication  while  fever  lasts.  Indeed,  lbs 
application  of  large  resicatories  seems  to  be  of  service  tn  certain  casev 
but,  when  used  at  all,  they  must  be  used  early. 

In  protracted  cases,  large  hot  poultices,  which,  however,  must  not 
be  too  heavy,  do  good  service. 

Internal  medication,  save  when  called  for  by  special  symptoms,  it 
unnecessary  in  treatment  of  pleurisy.  The  antiphlogistic  action  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  of  tartar  emetic,  and  of  calomel,  I  regard  as  highly 
problematic ;  and,  moreover,  the  exhibition  of  calomel  is  not  without 
its  dangers,  as  it  tends  to  augment  the  impoverishment  of  tlic  blood, 
and  the  tendency  to  exhaustion  wliich  already  exists. 

Indicatio  Symptomatica. — Antipyretic  treatment  is  alwaja  pmpet 
when  the  fever  is  very  high  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  or 
when  it  is  so  persistent  that  there  Is  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  exhaust 
♦.be  patient.  With  this  object  in  view,  tbe  very  customary  use  of 
djgitalia  is  to  be  recommended  in  certain  cases.    It  does  not  affect  tbe 
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{vimaij  disease  at  alL  In  recent  cases,  where  the  fever  is  bigfa,  1 
usually  give  digitalis  in  the  form  of  infusion  (3ss  to  §  vj)  ;  in  tedious 
cases,  where  the  fever  is  of  a  more  latent  character,  I  give  it  in  sub- 
stance (gr.  j  for  a  dose,  usually  combined  with  equal  parts  of  quinine). 

Dyspnoea,  when  it  arises  from  collateral  hypersemia  of  the  uncom- 
pressed parts  of  the  lung,  especially  when  signs  of  commencing  collat- 
eral oodema  already  exist,  imperatively  demands  venesection.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  have  often  ordered  three  or  four  successive  bleed- 
ings, and  as  I  did  not  bleed  to  cure  the  pleurisy,  but  on  account  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  hypersemia,  I  have  not  laid  myself  open  to  the 
ehaige  of  inconsistency. 

It  is  £etr  more  rare  for  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  other  symptoms  of 
venous  engorgement  of  the  a(»rtic  system  depending  upon  disturbance 
of  the  pulmonary  drculaticHi,  to  require  venesection. 

Especial  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  deterioration  of  the  blood, 
which  often  becomes  apparent  at  an  early  period,  owing  to  the  volume 
of  the  effusion,  and  to  the  wasting  induced  by  the  fever.  There  should 
je  no  hesitation  about  administration  of  the  ferruginous  preparations, 
and  of  a  nourishing  diet.  The  old  prejudice,  that  iron  causes  conges- 
tion, is  entirely  void  of  foimdation. 

Remedies  for  the  promoting  of  reabsorption  of  the  effusion  deserve 
little  reliance.  It  is,  indeed,  questionable  whether  it  be  possible,  by 
any  therapeutic  means,  to  bring  about  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
absorption  of  pleuritic  efiiision  depends.  I^  after  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  efiiision  remain  undiminished,  all  medi- 
cation, both  external  and  internal,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  is  of  very  doubtful  use.  The  fact  that  pleuritic  or  other 
pathological  effusion  has  been  rapidly  absorbed  during  an  attack  of 
cholera,  when  the  blood  had  become  thickened  by  loss  of  its  water, 
makes  it  seem  rational  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  water  of  the  blood  by 
the  administration  of  diiuetics  and  drastics,  in  order  to  promote  ab- 
sorption of  the  efiiision.  Unfortunately,  the  action  of  the  diiuetics,  of 
which  bitartrate  of  potash,  boradc  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  juniper- 
berry  are  the  best,  is  very  uncertain,  so  that  we  cannot  promise  our- 
selves much  from  their  use,  and  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  drastics 
upon  digestion  and  assimilation  forms  a  serious  objection  to  their  em- 
ployment. In  one  case,  which  I  did  not  treat  myself^  but  which  I 
watched  with  attention,  a  pleuritic  effusion,  which  had  withstood  all 
efforts  to  remove  it,  diminished  rapidly  under  what  is  known  as 
Sehroth^s  treatment ;  the  physician  in  charge,  conceiving  the  idea  of 
producing  inspissation  of  the  blood  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  water 
coming  to  it,  instead  of  attempting  to  abstract  the  water  from  it,  fed 
Iho  patient  upon  the  driest  pos^ble  diet,  and  almost  entirely  deprived 
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him  of  dnak,  I  have  Been  other  cases,  where  this  treatmeDt  &ih 
contniiy  to  all  reason,  the  patient  was  allowed  a  copious  8up| 
wiae  on  certain  days,  An  attempt  may  also  be  made  to  excite  ieai» 
sorption  by  the  outward  and  inward  administration  of  iodiuc,  niiuA 
has  a  well-known  reputation  as  an  absorbent.  I  hare  aeen  sucb  le- 
morkably  rapid  absorption  take  place  under  the  Internal  use  of  stti^ 
ferri  iodidi  ( 3  ij)  witli  syrup  eimplic  (  3  ij),  a  tcaspoooful  bcin^  takes 
every  two  hours,  in  conjunction  with  the  external  appUcatioa  1 
weak  compound  solution  of  iodine  (iodini.  3  as,  potass,  iodid.  3  ij,  » 
desfal.  I  ij),  upon  the  affected  side  of  the  diest,  that  I  cannot  hclp^ 
garding  the  beneficial  action  of  this  prescription  as  probable,  alii 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  proved. 

Considering  our  slender  ability  to  excite  or  even  to  hapten  reab- 
Morption  of  pleuritic  efiiisions  by  means  of  internal  medication,  the  dis- 
covery that  their  evacuation  by  surgical  means  is  attended  by  mutJi 
less  danger  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  the  firequent  and  early 
practice  of  such  operations  In  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  must  he 
considered  an  important  advance  in  therapeutics.  Every  additional 
day,  during  which  the  lung  is  exposed  to  pressure,  and  time  is  allowed 
for  cells  to  multiply  in  the  exudation,  the  chances  of  complete  recovery 
diminish,  and  the  danger  of  a  fatal  termination  increase.  Il  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  exf>ericncc  of  Kuatiuml,  Sartela,  and  Zitaittten, 
will  promote  the  introduction  of  paracentesis  thoracis,  both  in  cases 
of  erapycm^i  and  of  serofibrinous  effusion.  lodications  for  the  proced- 
ure of  tapping  and  its  various  details  arc  given  in  the  baad-book> 
of  surgery.* 
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EnOLoOT. — Hydrothorax  is  not  the  result  of  an  exudation, 
a  drop^cal  transudation  into  the  pleural  sac.  In  most  instances  its 
source  is  easily  traceable  to  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  condi- 
tions under  which  pathological  transudations  arise,  namely,  increase  of 
the  lateral  pressure  within  the  veins,  and  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  so-called  dropsical  crasia. 

"  Water  on  the  chest,"  which,  to  the  minda  of  the  laity,  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  maladies,  in  which  view  the  older  patholi 
participated,  is  never  an  independent  and  primai^'  affection, 
always  secondary,  being  the  result  of  some  morbid  process,  which' 
given  rise  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
logical  transudation.     Hydrothorax,  therefore,  no  more  deserves! 
:iame  of  a  disease  than  does  dropsy  of  the  suljcutaneous 
dropsical  effusions  into  other  lai^e  cavities  of  the  body.     It  is 
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B8  a  matter  of  oonvenienoe,  and  in  oomplianoe  with  ancient  cuBtom, 
that  I  have  included  it  in  the  list  of  disorders  of  the  pleura. 

Hydrothorax,  caused  by  augmented  pressiue  within  the  veins  of 
the  pleura,  is  one  of  the  more  formidable  accidents  occurring  in  diseases 
of  the  lung  which  (as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  diapter)  obstruct 
the  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  hearty  and  produce  venous  engorge 
ment  of  the  aortic  droulation.  It  occurs  with  equal  fi^equence  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart,  namely,  derangement  of  its  valves  and 
degeneration  of  its  muscular  substance,  which,  as  we  shall  show  by<- 
and-by,  also  impede  the  outflow  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  from  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system. 

Hydrothorax,  dependent  upon  diminution  of  the  amount  of  albu- 
men in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  whose  pathogeny  is  somewhat  obscure, 
as  we  shall  show  while  treating  of  Bright's  disease,  is  one  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  grave  cachectic  conditiofas,  and  especially  of  inflam- 
mations occurring  in  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  with  albumi- 
nuria, in  malignant  malarious  disease,  and  in  dysentery  of  long  standing. 

Whether  hydrothorax  be  a  consequence  of  venous  engorgement, 
or  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  it  is  usually  but  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  a  general  dropsy.  When  arising  from  the  former  condition,  it 
sometimes  precedes  the  efiusion  into  other  cavities,  whereas  it  almost 
always  appears  at  a  late  period  when  due  to  the  latter. 

Anatomioal  Appbahances. — Hydrothorax  is  almost  always  dou- 
ble, but  one  pleura  sometimes  contains  more  liquid  than  the  other. 
Its  amount  varies  firom  a  few  ounces  to  many  pounds.  It  usually  is 
movable,  but  is  sometimes  incapsulated  by  old  adhesions.  The  trans- 
udation contained  in  the  pleura  is  a  clear,  yellowish  liquid,  consisting 
of  water,  albumen,  and  the  salts  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  It  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  a  pleuritic  effusion,  by  the  absence  of  the  fibrinous 
coagula  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pleural  surfaces.  The  latter 
have  lost  their  polished  appearance,  and  have  a  milky  opacity,  and 
both  they  and  the  subserous  tissue  are  slightly  swollen  by  serous  infil- 
tration. When  the  effusion  is  very  lai^,  the  lungs,  unless  they  are 
held  down  by  old  adhesions,  are  driven  up  against  the  spinal  column, 
large  portions  of  them  being  in  a  state  of  compression. 

Syhftoms  and  Coubse. — From  the  most  ancient  times  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centiuy,  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
water  on  the  chest,  as  an  independent  disease,  have  not  only  been 
described  with  great  fulness  and  accuracy,  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
diagnosis  has  been  confirmed  by  post-mortem  dissection.  This  was  be- 
cause the  s3rmptoms  ascribed  to  the  disease  by  the  ancients  apply  to 
the  class  of  affections  of  the  lungs  and  heart  which  ultimately  results 
in  dropsical  transudations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  effusions  into  the  pleura, 
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among  other*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  emphysema,  a  diseuse  which 
foTTDortf  must  have  beeu  as  common  as  it  b  now,  but  the  existeuce  of 
which  WM  entirely  unknown  and  overlooked, />o«(  mortem,  untO  the 
daj'S  of  Jjoennfc,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  dropsy  of  tJie  dieat, 
and  was  described  as  Buch, 

la  the  present  state  of  sdence  we  know  that  such  syraptonis  as  ae- 
vere  dyspnoea,  aggravated  by  every  slight  cserticm,  and  which  compeb 
the  patient  to  eit  upright  in  bed,  suddenly  starting  ia  terror  from  s?«ep, 
and  cedematcus  swelling  of  the  malleoli  and  eyelids,  do  not  always 
denote  the  eristcnce  of  hydrothorai,  as  similar  symptonis  occur  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  without  dropsy  of  the  pleura.  Bat,  as 
we  know  that  hvdrolhorax  is  a  very  common  event  in  diseases  whidi 
^ve  rise  to  these  symptoms,  and  that  the  distress  of  the  patient  it 
greatly  aggravated  by  such  a  complication,  it  behooves  us  to  xoake 
repeated  physical  exploration  of  the  chest,  that  we  may  be  aware  tjS 
the  fact  of  its  appearance. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  likewise  furnishes  the  only  certain 
means  of  recogniring  the  ejcistcnce  of  the  hydrothorax  occurring  in 
Bright's  disease,  or  in  any  other  malady,  aooompanied  by  general  dropsi- 
cal cachexia,  as  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  which  attend  its  devdop- 
ment  and  progress,  are  equally  attributable  to  other  sources,  partlni- 
larly  to  incipient  cedema  of  the  lungs.  The  physical  signs  of  hydro- 
thorax  bear  great  similarity  to  those  of  pleuritic  effusion,  although  the 
resemblanoe  is  not  complete. 

Inspection  reveals  a  dilatation  of  the  chest  in  the  region  c 
transudation,  but  the  intercostal  furrows  are  not  obliterated,  s 
intercostal  muscles,  not  being  paralyzed  by  collateral  oeden 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid.  The  liver,  whtcli  is  o 
larged  by  venous  engorgement,  is  deprcssetl  when  the  effiiwon  i 
but  the  heart  is  hardly  ever  displaced,  as  the  pressure  upoa  L" 
astiniun  is  usually  tolerably  equal  upon  each  side. 

Palpation  gives  an  enfeeblement  or  total  arrest  of  the  j 
fremitus  wherever  the  eflftision  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  v 
the  effiision  its  intensity  b  increased. 

The  pcrcustion-aound  is  dull  over  the  cITusion,  above  it  it  is  ! 
and  tympanitic.     The  dulness  does  not  extend  itself  i 
manner  which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  pleuritic  exudation, 
the  patient  stands  or  sits  upright,  its  upper  limits  are  upon  the  i 
level  both  before  and  behind.     Moreover,  the  boundaries  and  i 
of  the  area  of  dulness  change  slowly  when  the  patient  altera  fa 
tude.     Upon  auscultation  over  the  region  of  dulness,  the  r 
sound  ia  weak,  indistinct,  or  even  absent.     Between  the  sci 
the  spine  there  is  feeble  bronchial  respiration. 
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Tbkaimsrt. — ^Treatment  of  hydrothorax  is  identical  with  a  treats 
ment  of  the  main  disease,  and,  as  usually  but  little  can  be  effected  to 
benefit  the  latter,  our  success  is  seldom  good.  When  the  dyspncea  is 
very  intense,  and  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  the  profusion  of  the 
transudaticHi,  its  evacuation  by  tapping  is  indicated.  The  benefit  tem- 
porarily obtained  in  such  circumstances  is  often  very  marked. 


CHAPTER   III. 

PKEUXOTHOBAX. 

£hiOLOOY. — ^We  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances gases  are  secreted  by  the  8ur£etces  of  the  pleura  and  collect 
in  its  sac.  It  is  manifest  that  the  feusts,  upon  which  such  a  theory  of 
the  origin  of  pnemnothorax  is  based,  have  been  £dsely  interpreted.  I 
will  not  absolutely  deny  that  decomposition  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  may 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  gases  in  the  pleura  without  the  en- 
trance to  it  of  air;  but  such  occurrences  are,  at  least,  very  rare.  The 
most  conunon  source  of  pneumothorax  is  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity  through  an  opening  in  the  pulmonary  sur£EU)e,  or  through 
perforation  of  the  thoracic  waU. 

Perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  may  take  place  from  within, 
the  destructive  disease  of  the  lung  attacking  the  pleura ;  or  from  with- 
out, an  injury  or  gradual  degeneration  of  the  tissues  upon  the  sur£EU)e 
of  the  pleura  penetrating  the  lung.  It  is  by  the  first  of  these  methods 
that  pneumothorax  arises  in  pulmonary  abscess,  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
and  consumption.  Most  of  the  cases  of  pneumothorax,  which  have 
been  reported,  have  occurred  in  phthisis  (not  in  tuberculosis,  as  is  com- 
monly said),  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  vomica  into  the  pleural 
sac.  I  would  here  remark  that  a  tedious  chronic  consumption  is  faa 
less  liable  to  result  in  pneumothorax  than  a  consumption  whose  prog- 
ress is  rapid  and  subacute.  When  the  disoiganization  of  the  lung  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  the  pleural  sur£Eu;es  usually  become  firmly  adherent  to 
one  another  as  the  morbid  process  approaches  the  surfieu^,  so  that,  if 
perforated,  air  cannot  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Quite  often  the 
pneumonia,  upon  which  the  consumption  depends,  is  of  recent  origin ; 
no  dulness,  upon  percussion,  or  bronchial  breathing,  at  the  apex  of  the 
hmgs,  as  yet  being  discoverable,  the  strength  and  nutritive  condition 
oi  the  patient  having  suffered  but  slightly  when  the  pneumothorax 
forms.  The  rapid  destruction  of  but  a  single  lobule  in  a  state  of 
caseous  infiltration,  and  lying  at  the  surfisuse  of  the  lung,  might  induce 
the  catastrophe.  Besides  the  pneumothorax,  arising  from  destructive 
disease  of  the  lung,  there  are  other  rare  but  well-authenlicated  casec 
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m  which  the  disease  has  rcault«d  from  a  nqiture  of  dilated  emphj 
atous  subpleural  pulmonary  ve^es. 

The  majority  of  coses  of  trsumatic  pDcumothorax  sre  nut,  as  a 
rule,  the  result  of  entmnee  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac,  throuj^b  a  mere 
penetrating  ivouad  of  the  thoracic  wall,  but  of  a  stnb  or  gvit^M 
wound,  which  also  involves  the  pulmonary  pleura,  thus  permittiug  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  lung  into  the  pleural  sac  In  fracture  of  the 
riba,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  lacemled  by 
Bpicula  of  bone,  caueing  pneumothorax,  without  perforation  or  appnv 
ciable  wound  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  A  gradual  perforation  of  tJie 
pulmonary  pleura,  by  ulceration  of  its  external  surface,  is  a  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  this  acute  traumatic  perforation.  As  we  han.' 
already  stated,  the  bursting'  of  an  empyema  into  the  lungs  and  iu 
evacuation  through  the  bronchi  take  place  in  a  similar  manner.  A&et 
a  certain  amount  of  pus  has  been  diadiarged  by  the  oougUin^fit  whici 
follows  the  perforation  of  the  empyema,  a  corresponding  qiianti^  of 
air  naturally  enters  the  sac  with  the  neit  inspiratory  act.  The  py* 
thorax  is  thus  converted  into  a  pnemno-pyothorax.  la  this  form  of 
disease  the  air  scarcely  ever  passes  freely  into  the  pleura,  but  tnetdj 
enters  a  space  firmly  bounded  by  adhesions,  by  which  the  eropvenu  is 
incapsulated,  and  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  «  can- 
dition  to  which  we  shall  allude  again  while  discussing  the  STniptoms. 

We  have  already  stated  that  all  perforations  of  the  thoracic  tr«ll 
do  not  cause  pneumothorax.  If  the  track  of  the  wound  tlirough  tlie 
wall  of  the  chest  be  tolerably  narrow,  and  if  ita  direction  be  ohii 
the  integument  forms  a  sort  of  valve  at  its  outer  end,  which  pre 
the  air  from  entering  the  chest.  It  is  the  same  with  the  fistq 
passages,  which  usually  remain  after  the  spontaneous  extertial  opt 
of  au  empyema.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  thoraac  wall  bo  peneti 
perpendicularly,  and  the  opening  be  sulfieicntly  large-,  pneumot 
does  occur,  air  flowing  in  and  out  of  the  pleura,  through  the  orife 
the  chest  heaves  and  falls.  It  may  be  mentioned,  finally,  tiiat  in  fl 
ceedingly  rare  instances,  pneumothorax  arises  through  the  perfor 
of  the  pleural  sac  by  ulceration  or  degeneration  of  growths  witl 
stomach  or  cesophagus. 

Anatomicai,  Appearajjcks. — The  esistenco  of  pnemuotluaKXfl 
often  be  guessed  upon  simple  inspection  of  the  cadaveT,  owing  to  4 
enonnious  distention  of  one  or  other  aide  of  the  chest,  with  obbteratioD 
or  prominence  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  If  the  abdomen  be  opened 
tirst,  we  find  that  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  faces  dowuwi 
and  that  the  liver  or  the  spleen  is  deeply  displaced. 
trocar  be  thrust  into  the  distended  side  of  the  chest,  the  a 
witn  a  hissing  sound,  capable  of  extinguishing  a  light  hdd  b 
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orifice.  The  gas  whidi  escapes  consists  prinoipallj  of  carbonio  acid 
and  nitrogen,  and  contains  but  little  oxygen.  Its  quantity  varies,  but 
is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  the  monstrous  dilatation  of  the  chest 
above  idluded  ta  It  is  rare  for  the  pleural  sac  to  contain  air  alone. 
Even  though  the  patient  only  survive  the  pneumothorax  a  day  or  two, 
pleurisy  develops,  and  we  find  sero-purulent  or  purulent  exudation  in 
the  pleura  besides  the  air.  The  quantity  of  the  effusicHi  is  variable, 
and  generally  is  largest  when  the  pneumothorax  is  of  longest  standing. 
Again,  the  e£fusion  may  almost  fill  up  the  pleura,  while  the  amount  of 
air  it  contains  may  be  very  small,  f'inally,  all  the  air  may  disappear 
from  the  sac,  so  that  it  contains  nothing  except  the  effusion. 

Whether  the  pleura  contain  air  alone,  or  both  air  and  pleuritic  exu- 
dation, the  lung  is  compressed  into  a  very  small  volume,  completely 
void  of  air,  and  is  pushed  up  against  the  spinal  colmnn.  And  it  is 
only  when  it  is  partially  attached  by  adhesions  to  the  thoracic  wall 
that  it  occupies  any  other  position.  In  many  cases  it  is  only  with  great 
trouble,  and  by  inflating  the  lung  under  water,  that  the  point  of  perfo- 
ration, which  is  usually  covered  by  fibrinous  deposit,  can  be  discovered. 
In  other  instances  the  orifice  is  already  dosed.  Besides  the  above- 
«  mentioned  downward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm,  a  considerable 
lateral  displacement  of  the  heart  and  mediastinum  is  generally  found 
in  pneumothorax. 

Many  important  variations  from  the  anatomical  alterations  de- 
scribed above  take  place  when  uniform  retraction  of  the  lung  on  all 
sides  is  prevented  by  extensive  and  firm  adhesions  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces. Sometimes  the  air  which  has  escaped  is  contained  in  spaces  of 
small  capadty,  and  endosed  by  adhesions  upon  all  sides.  Then,  only, 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  lung  are  compressed,  and  the  thorax  is  only 
partially  dilated ;  the  liver  and  heart  are  not  displaced.  This  latter  condi- 
tion is  the  rule  in  pneumothorax  frx>m  perforation  of  an  empyema,  but  it 
occasionally  is  met  with  also  in  cases  of  perforation  of  a  superficial  cavity. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  sjmptoms  of  pneumothorax  are 
generally  very  striking  and  characteristic,  and  are  easily  understood, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  consequences  which  necessarily  must  ensue  after 
perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  or  of  the  thoradc  walL 

The  pleural  cavity  being  no  longer  hermetically  sealed,  the  lung 
retracts  by  virtue  of  its  elastidty.  A  retraction  of  the  lung,  such  as 
we  find  upon  opening  the  thorax  upon  the  dissecting^table,  occurs 
during  life,  at  the  moment  when  the  air  enters  the  pleural  sac  through 
a  perforation,  either  externally  or  internally.  Even  the  lung  of  the 
uninjiured  side  retracts  as  frur  as  the  mediastinum  can  yield  to  the 
traction,  now  exerted  upon  one  side  of  it  alone.  Immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  the  pneumothorax,  the  cavitv  only  eontai^  the 
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sir  which  has  been  expelled  from  the  lung  bjr  virtue  of  it«  ebistiatjr. 
With  the  Dest  inspiratoiy  movement  of  the  chest  an  additional  tpatf 
tity  of  air  enters  the  pleural  sae,  and,  if  this  air  can  pass  out  «gsia 
with  the  succeeding  expiistioo,  the  thorax  returns  to  iia  vxjumtarj 
state,  and  the  lung  doea  not  eitffer  compression.  If,  howerer,  Lhc  ur 
which  enters  the  pleura  during  inspiration  cannot  escape  with  ilie  oexl 
a«t  of  expiration,  the  thorax  remains  dilated,  and  the  lung  is  com- 
pressed.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  thorax  attains  the  utmost 
dilatation  which  a  forced  inspiratory  act  can  produce  in  it,  aud  mlil 
all  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the  lung,  and  its  compression  is  oos- 
pletc.  Onnng  to  the  peculiar  ragged  character  of  the  opening  in  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  through  which  the  air  enters  the  pleural  sac  in  miM 
cases  of  pneumothorax,  it  generally  happens  that  the  air  which  gelt 
in  caniiot  get  out  again.  The  orifice  opens  like  a  val\'e  during  bi^a- 
ration,  and  is  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  compressed  air  i\-hca  cxj* 
ration  commences.  Finally,  after  the  tension  of  tije  nir  witJun  tix 
pleura  has  reached  a  suSdent  degree  of  intensity,  the  valve  is  peni» 
nently  shut,  even  during  inspiration,  and,  although  there  is  no  aggh>l» 
nation  or  adhesion  of  the  point  of  perforation,  no  more  aIt  enters  th( 
cavity.  In  pure  pneumothorax,  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  docs  no) 
exceed  the  normal  expansion  which  forced  inspiration  can  produce  in  it. 
The  extraordinary  degree  to  which  this  normal  limit  is  often  exceeded, 
and  the  excessive  distention  wbicli  the  walls  of  the  chest  frequently 
undergo,  are  due  to  a  consecutive  efiiisioa  of  liquid,  which  also  takes  op 
room,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pneumothorax  has  become  a  pyu-pneumu- 
thorax.  In  the  rare  instances  in  wliich  the  air  passes  freely  in  and  out 
of  the  thorax,  as  occurs  in  large  wounds  or  fistulous  openings  whitii 
penetrate  perpendicularly,  and  in  spacious  fistulous  communicatioos, 
with  rigid  resisting  walls  running  between  tile  pleural  cavity  and* 
large  bronchus,  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  no  comprcs^on 
of  the  lung,  which,  however,  has  generally  been  emptied  of  its  air  by 
other  causes. 

When  a  vomica  perforates  the  pleural  sac,  the  moment  of  | 
tion  is  usually  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  patient.     He  feels  ■ 
"  something  had  given  way,  or  burst,  in  hia  chest."     Immediately  il 
ward  ft  dyspnoea  commences,  which  rapidly  assumes  the  utma 
tensity.     The  patient  can  only  lie  upon  the  affected  ^do,  or  t 
compelled  to  sit  upright,  so  as  to  gi^-e  the  freest  play  possible  1 
sound  side  of  his  chest.    Tliis  tlyspntca  ia  partially  owing  to  the  ai 
compression  of  one  lung,  and  in  part  to  the  collateral  hvpi 
collateral  csdema,  and  obstruction  of  the  alveoh  in  the  sound  1 
consequent  upon  the  oompression  of  the  vessels  of  the  c 
Cn  all  the  cases  of  sudden  pneumothorax  which  I  have  seen,  I 
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Ueois  soon  began  to  complaiii  of  s&verepain  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
ribs,  which  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  strain  upon  the  diaphragm, 
or  else  to  the  pleurisy  which  is  excited  by  the  escape  of  air,  and  of  the 
contents  of  the  vomica  into  the  pleura.  If  the  patient  be  not  very 
ansemic  already,  marked  signs  of  engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  which  is  deprived  oi  half  its  efferent  channels  by  compression 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lung,  soon  are  added  to  the  above  symptoms. 
The  patient  becomes  cyanotic  and  dropsical ;  swelling  of  the  hce  and 
extremities  is  offcen  observable  from  the  very  commencement.  The 
pulse  is  small,  the  urine  scaniy,  the  skin  cool,  partly  because  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  receives  blood  from  one  lung  only,  and  hence  is  not 
completely  filled,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  collapse  which  aooom- 
panics  bursting  of  a  vomica  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  other  serious  in- 
juries,  such  as  the  perforation  of  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 

Some  patients  die  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  sooner,  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  want  of  breath  and  collapse.  In  other  instances,  death 
does  not  take  place  for  days  or  even  weeks.  The  collapse  then  sub- 
sides, the  patient  grows  warm  again ;  but  the  dyspnoea  continues,  and 
grows  worse,  as  the  pleuritic  effusi(»i  increases,  and  pushes  the  heart 
and  mediastinum  more  and  more  against  the  sound  lung.  The  cyano- 
sis and  dropsy  also  increase.  The  patients  finally  succumb  to  pul- 
monary oedema  and  to  insufficient  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  or 
periiaps  die  of  the  consecutive  pleurisy,  exhausted  by  fever  and  by  the 
profuseness  of  the  effusion. 

Recovery  from  pneumothorax  is  rare.  When  it  occurs,  the  pneu- 
mothorax first  changes  into  a  simple  pyothorax,  the  liquid  exudation 
accumulating  in  the  chest,  and  so  augmenting  the  pressure  upon  the 
air  contained  in  the  pleural  sac,  that  it  is  diffused  among  the  adjacent 
vessels.  Then,  if  circumstances  £eivor,  the  effusion  itself  may  be  reab- 
sorbed, and,  if  meantime  the  orifice  of  the  perforation  be  dosed,  the 
lung  may  expand  again.  I  treated  a  patient  in  Magdebui^,  who, 
after  lying  for  weeks  in  a  condition  of  the  utmost  misery,  so  that  hex 
death  was  daily  expected,  so  &t  recovered  in  the  course  of  three 
months  as  to  many,  and  to  carry  on  a  somewhat  extensive  business. 
In  other  cases,  a  wide  communication  forms  between  the  pleural  cav- 
ity and  some  large  bronchus,  which  still  remains  patulous  in  the  com- 
pressed lung,  and  from  time  to  time — but  only  when  the  patient 
assumes  particular  attitudes  (as  has  been  related  in  a  very  interesting 
case  in  Jiomberg^s  clinic,  reported  by  Senoch) — a  part  of  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  cavity  which  has  entered  the  bronchi  is  dischaiged  by 
coughing.  When  the  perforation  of  a  cavity  causes  the  admission  of 
air  into  a  space  which  has  been  enclosed  in  old  and  firm  adhesionfl^ 
yt  where  an  empyema  nas  pointed  into  the  lung,  and  where  air  has 
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large,  phjeiL-al  examination  gives  tbe  following  results  : 

Tnspecti<m. — If  we  find  that  a  consumptive  patient  (whom  a  few 
days  ago  we  left  walking  about,  or  whose  attitude  as  he  lay  tn  bed 
was  perfectli;  uuconstrnuied)  now  exhibits  signs  of  great  dyspaiM, 
that  he  Hch  upon  one  sid>>,  anxiously  avoiding  all  alteration  of  tliit 
position,  these  symptoms  alone  (particularly  if  the  change  have  takun 
place  suddenly)  should  aniiken  a  strong  suspicion  that  pnemnothoni 
has  been  established.  Upon  looking  at  tbe  chest,  even  an  unpnff 
Used  eye  can  mark  the  dilatation  which  it  has  undergone,  the  « 
eration  of  the  intercostal  furrows,  and  the  absence  of  respiratory  n 
ment  upon  the  affected  side,  and,  vrhen  the  pneumothorax  is  u 
pleura,  that  the  cardiac  impulse  ia  visible  to  the  rigit  of  the  stemm 

Palpation. — Displacement  of  tbo  heart  toward  the  sound  aide,  as 
well  as  downward  displacement  of  the  liver,  in  pneumotbcmx  of  tba 
right  side,  is  still  more  perceptible  upon  palpation.  The  pectoral  fr» 
mitus  is  generally  quite  imperceptible,  and  is  always  fainter  upon  tha 
affected  side  than  upon  the  sound  one. 

Percussion. — Over  the  region  of  the  pneumothorax  the  pcrauawio- 
sound  is  fiJl,  clear,  and  tympanitic,  and  when  the  pneumothorax  is  of 
the  ri^t  side  it  extends  too  iar  downward,  and  when  of  the  left  too 
iar  inward.  When  the  thoracic  wall  ia  very  much  disturbed,  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  hinders  the  formation  of  regular  vibrations, 
and  the  sound  is  not  tfmpanitic  So  tense  docs  tbe  thoradc  wall 
sometimes  become,  that  percus»on  does  not  produce  anv  sonoroos 
waves  at  all,  and,  even  when  practised  with  heavy  strokes,  only  gives 
rise  to  a  feeble,  dull  sound.  Great  stress  has  recently  been  hud  upon 
the  change  of  pitch  in  the  percussion-sound  of  pneumotborajc  occa- 
sioned by  the  patient's  lying;  down  or  sitting  up  {^Biermer),  it  being 
supposed  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  by  the  effusion,  and  the  long 
diameter  of  the  pleura)  sac  is  increased,  while  in  the  erect  attitude 
[Biermer,  Gerhardt).  I  cannot  help  doubting  the  constancy  of  this 
increase  in  the  long  diameter  of  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  erect  posture, 
and  indeed  believe  that,  sometimes,  the  very  reverse  occurs,  that  ia, 
when  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  exudation  in  the  cavity.  Finally,  ■ 
metallic  clang  is  often  heard  upon  percussion,  especially  when  the 
car  is  laid  upon  the  chest  during  the  operation.     The  percussioo-sound 
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diaiacteristio  sign  oi  pyo-pneuiiiothorax  is,  iliat  the  limits  ci  the  dul- 
ness  diange  as  the  patient  alters  his  posture.  When  he  lies  upon  his 
back,  the  sound  in  front  may  be  full,  down  to  the  border  of  the  lower 
ribs ;  if  he  stands  up,  the  dulness  may  extend  £Eir  up  his  chesty 

Ati9CuU€Uion, — ^When  there  are  both  air  and  liquid  in  the  pleural 
sac,  a  distinct  metallic  splashmg  (like  the  sound  of  water,  shaken  up 
in  a  half-filled  bottle)  is  often  audible,  even  without  putting  the  ear  to 
the  diest,  whenever  the  patient  suddenly  changes  his  position,  or  when 
he  is  shaken  (succussion).  No  vesicular  respiration  is  to  be  heard, 
whidi,  in  conjunction  with  the  fiill  percussion-sound,  is  a  symptom  o£ 
great  significance.  In  its  stead,  we  hear  metallic  sounds  and  am- 
phoric breathing,  and  especially  the  m^allio  rattling  (the  tintemerU 
metaUique)  sounds  which  are  also  heard  over  large  vomicae  with  smooth, 
regular,  concave  walls.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  infer,  firom  the  exist- 
ence of  metallic  sounds,  that  air  flows  into  and  out  of  the  pleural  sac, 
as  sudi  sounds  may  also  arise  when  the  communication  is  dosed,  the 
murmurs  generated  in  the  limg  giving  a  metallic  reverberation.  While 
the  above  signs  arise  with  great  completeness  and  harmony,  in  most 
cases  where  the  air  is  capable  of  free  movement  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  after  perforation  of  a  vomica,  so  that  the  affection  is  then  very 
easy  o£  recognition,  many  of  them  may  be  absent  when  the  pneumo- 
thorax is  incapsulated.  If  the  space  containing  the  air  be  too  small, 
or  too  irregular  in  shape,  to  be  capable  of  assuming  a  regular  bulbous 
form  under  pressure  of  the  air  and  exudation,  no  metallic  sounds  are 
heard,  either  upon  percussion  or  auscultation.  The  most  constant  and 
trustworthy  sign  of  incapsulated  pneumothorax  is  a  full  percussion- 
sound,  with  absence  of  respiratory  murmur. 

Besides  this,  in  a  few  cases,  in  which,  after  bursting  of  an  empyema 

into  the  lungs,  the  cavity  containing  the  air  and  effusion  was  extreme* 

y  irregular,  I  have  been  able,  by  lajring  my  hand  upon  the  thorax, 

to  feel  the  liquid  wash  against  the  anterior  side  of  the  chest,  when  the 

patient  raised  himself  quickly  and  with  energy. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  only  when  we  are  suddenly  called  to  the  bedside 
of  a  patient,  or  when  we  receive  him  into  hospital  in  such  a  condition 
of  suffocation  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  account  of  his  previous  ill- 
ness, that  pneumothorax  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  emphysema. 
In  all  other  instances,  the  rapid  development  of  the  dyspnoea  in  pneu- 
mothorax and  its  extremely  gradual  establishment  in  emphysenu- 
place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  less  obscure  cases  we  may  rely  upon  the  following  tokens. 
L  In  emphysema,  both  sides  of  the  chest,  in  pneumothorax  but  one  is 
dilated  (emphysema  is  bilateral,  pneumothorax  is  almost  always  mono 
lateral).    2.  la  emphysema  the  intercostal  spaces  are  shallow  furrows 
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ID  pneuiDothonts  they  have  disappeared,  or  become  promiaent. 
emphysema  the  vesicular  breathing  is  weak,  but  is  not  absolutely 
hig;  or  we  hear  the  sounds  of  bronchitis  in  its  plaoe.  In  pneuniotlKf 
rax  we  never  hear  vesicular  murmur,  but  metallic  sounda  are  fretguenv 
ly  audible.  4.  In  emphysema  tlic  pectoral  fremitus  ia  perceptible;  is 
pncumolboras  it  is  hardly  ever  present, 

Pneumothorax  is  to  be  disdngulshed  from  lai^,  empty,  superficial- 
ly situated  cavities — over  which  upon  percussion  wc  bear  the  tnetaUir: 
ring,  and  in  which  amphoric  breathing  and  metallic  tinkling  are  audi- 
ble upon  auscultation — by  the  following  points  of  difference  :  1,  The 
thorax  is  depressed  over  a  large  superficial  cavern ;  over  a  pnemno- 
thorax  it  is  dilated.  2.  Where  a  cavity  exists,  the  pectoral  fremine 
frequently  is  strengthened ;  in  pneumothorax  it  is  imperoeptihie:.  3. 
The  rdfea  in  a.  cavity  are  usually  loud  and  numerous ;  ia  pneianothoru 
they  are  few  and  faintly  audible,  i.  Where  there  is  only  a  nrity, 
the  neighboring  organs  are  not  dislocated ;  in  pneumothorax  the  dis- 
placement is  generally  well  marked,  o.  In  a  cavity  the  pitch  of  thr 
tympanitic  perousslon-aound  is  altered  by  opening  and  shutting  dw 
mouth.     This  is  not  the  case  in  pneumothorax. 

Tbeathsst. — The  treatment  of  pneumothorax  ran  only  be  a  pallia- 
tive one,  and  a  treatment  of  symptoms.  In  many  coses,  partlculariy 
where  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  not  as  yet  diminished,  as  in  the  tn» 
-matio  form  of  the  malady,  venesection  may  be  urgently  demanded  al 
the  outset.  We  may  even  be  required  to  repeat  the  veriesection, 
should  the  imcompressed  lung  become  so  intensely  hvper-jsmlc  as  to  be 
unable  to  fulfil  its  function.  The  pain  which  arises  from  straining  of 
the  diaphragm  and  commencing  pleuritis  should  be  treated  by  local 
blood-letting  and  cold  applications.  Opiates  are  indispensable,  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  distress  of  the  patjent,  and  to  prooure  him  rest. 

Puncture  of  the  thorax  witli  a  fine  trocar  ia  indispensable,  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  dyspncea  of  the  patient,  although  the  eSect  ol^ 
toinedjs  merely  palhativc.  The  operation  does  not  benefit  the  lut^ 
of  the  affected  side,  but  rather  the  somid  lung,  when  the  mediastitnna 
is  displaced  by  pressure  of  the  accumulated  air  and  exudation,  and 
benoe  encroaches  upon  the  unperforated  pleura. 

The  prinviples  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  pleuritis  are  appli 
nble  to  the  treatment  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  pneumotfa 
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L  Gb*T  miliary  tubercle  of  the  pleura  occurs  almcHt  exclusively  In 
HCnite  mOisiy  tuberculosis,  simultaneously  with  miliary  tuberdes  of  Hm 
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lung,  ^leen,  liver,  and  meninges.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  pa- 
tient succumbs  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever  in  this  malady,  before  the 
tubercles  undergo  further  metamorphosis.  Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
pleura  gives  rise  to  no  peculiar  local  Sjrmptoms. 

n.  Tubercular  granulations  develop  with  feir  greater  frequence  in 
the  young  fidse  membranes  which  grow  firom  the  pleura  after  repeated 
relapses  of  pleurisy.  We  have  seen  that  rupture  of  small  blood-ves- 
sels is  liable  to  occur  during  the  inflammation  which  the  new  vegeta- 
tions (profusely  supplied  as  they  are  with  laige  and  delicately-walled 
capillaries)  have  to  undergo  in  a  relapse  of  pleurisy.  This  accounts  for 
the  haemonhagic  character  of  the  exudation,  which  accompanies  tuber- 
culosis of  pseudomembranes.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  numerous  nodu- 
lar prominences,  of  about  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed,  which  at  first  are 
white,  afterward  acquiring  a  yellow  color.  It  is  this  tuberculosis  of 
pseudomembrane  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
metamorphosis  of  tubercle  (  Virchow),  The  symptoms  of  this  form  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  a  pleuiisF 
with  hemorrhagic  exudation. 

CHAPTER    V. 

CAXCEB  OF  THB  PLEUBA. 

Caxcbb  of  the  pleura  never  occurs  primarily,  and  only  is  met  with 
m  advanced  general  cancerous  infection,  and  where  cancer  has  arisen 
in  other  organs,  and  particularly  in  those  adjacent  to  it.  It  most  fre- 
quently complicates  cancer  of  the  mamma,  of  the  mediastinum,  and 
of  the  lungs,  and  arises  with  especial  frequence  after  extirpation  of 
cancer  of  the  breast.  The  pleura  is  then  either  perforated  from  with- 
out, by  cancerous  deposits  of  the  vicinity  which  sprout  inward,  in  the 
form  of  bulbous  swellings,  or  else  independent  cancerous  nodules 
spring  up  upon  the  pleura,  attaining  the  size  of  a  fist,  and  presenting 
a  lardy,  marrowy  appearance,  and  a  nodulated  or  more  or  less  level 
surface.  Cancers  of  the  pleura  are  full  of  ceUs,  have  very  little  con- 
nective tissue,  twd  belong  to  the  class  of  medullary  sarcoma. 

When  the  cancerous  degeneration  is  somewhat  extensive,  a  liquid 
collects  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which,  as  it  were,  stands  midway 
between  inflammatory  and  dropsical  exudation.  It  contains  fibrin  in- 
deed, ju«t  as  we  find  it  in  other  serous  sacs,  which  have  become  the 
seat  of  cancerous  disease,  but  it  does  not  coagulate  until  a  late  period ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  find  no  fibrinous  deposit  in  the  efiiision,  but,  upon  al- 
lowing the  liqmd  to  stand  after  evacuation,  it  gradually  predpitatea 
coagulating  masses,  often  continuing  so  to  do  for  days.^-(Hydiop8  lym- 
phaticus,  Virchoto) — (Hydrops  fibrinous  of  VogeL) 
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In  the  very  great  majority  of  raises,  cancer  of  the  pleura  <auxaot  be 
diagnosticated.  Should  an  effusion  gradually  form  in  the  pleural  me 
in  a  case  of  long-standing  cancer  of  the  breast,  which  is  immovably  al- 
taclied  to  the  tborax,  or  after  extirpation  of  a  mammary  canoer,  w« 
arc  entitled  to  suppose  that  a  cancerous  growth  exists  upon  the  iuuei 
wall  of  the  thorax.  Large  tumors  may  cause  compression  of  the  luc^ 
or  greater  bronchi ;  may  displace  the  heart,  or  exert  pressure  upon  llw 
great  vesseia.  Thus  dj-spnoea,  cyanosis,  and  dizziness  may  aiise, 
symptoms  whose  meaning,  however,  is  seldom  rightly  interpnted. 
When  large  cancerous  tumors  reach  the  wall  of  the  chest,  the  perens- 
sion-sound  at  the  point  involved  becomes  absolutely  dull ;  and,  if  the 
tumor  lie  against  the  thoras  posteriorly,  with  the  aorta  in  front  of  it, 
pulsation  may  arise,  and  the  cancer  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  Tliis  may  happen  all  the  more  easily,  as  a  spurious  mannm 
may  be  jiroduced  in  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  it  is  com|»cssed, 
which  may  be  perceptible  at  the  feebly  pulsating  point  of  duloess. 
However,  the  pulsation  as  aforesaid  is  always  weak  and  the  false  nun- 
lour  is  always  merely  a  systolic  one.  We  never  hear  the  double,  faJse 
murmur  which  we  seldom  fiul  to  hear  in  an  aneurism  lying  in  oontkct 
with  the  chest.  Finally,  the  history  of  the  case,  particularly  that  of 
previous  extirpation  of  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  breast,  will  assist  the 
diagnosis. 

We  cannot  consistently  epcak  of  any  treatment  of  canoer  a£  the 
pleura,  as  we  must  oonfine  our  efforts  to  palliatioa  of  its  more  d 
ing  symptoms. 
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1.— P.  265. 


I 


The  lymphatics  show  important  changes.  They  are  alwsys  dt- 
lated,  and  generally  contain  a  clear  liquid  poor  in  lympb-corpoKki 
(£  Wagner).  To  these  changes  are  soon  added  a  more  or  less 
extensive  exudation  consisting  of  liquid  fibrin  and  cell-nucleL  U 
the  so-called  dry  or  adhesive  pleurisy  the  serum  is  scanty,  while  tfct 
fibrin  forms  a  grayish  or  yellowish,  easily- detachable  film,  which 
either  covers  the  surface  like  a  membrane  or  else  forms  bends  be- 
tween opposite  points  of  contact  of  the  pleural  siuiaces,  Aotbori- 
ties  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fibrinous  exadatioo,  some  believing 
with  Jlrcfiow  that  it  b  a  product  of  the  action  in  the  tissues  of  U« 
BCivus  membrane,  others  supposing  it  to  huve  its  sonroe  direct  tnm 
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the  blood.  K  Wagner  in  rare  instances  has  demonstrated  micro- 
scopically an  immediate  connection  between  the  fibrinous  filaments 
and  the  contents  of  the  superficial  lymph-vessels  of  the  pleura,  and 
has  even  obtained  casts  from  them  analogous  to  those  found  in  the 
urine. 

In  the  mildest  pleurisies  the  fibrin  can  undergo  fatty  resolution 
and  disappear,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  In  a  more  persistent  case 
organic  processes  arise  in  the  exudation,  not  in  the  fibrin  itself,  but 
in  the  cells  and  nuclei  which  it  contains.  The  cells  appear  partly 
to  originate  from  the  epithelium,  partly  ( Cohnheim)  to  be  white 
emigrating  blood-cells.  According  to  Rindfleiachy  the  cells,  origi- 
nally round,  now  become  elongated.  These  prolongations  connect. 
Soon  blood-vessels  appear,  first  on  the  surface,  parent  vessels  push- 
ing up  here  and  there  from  the  serous  membrane.  Since  the  in- 
flammation of  a  serous  surface  always  is  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  opposing  surface,  two  membranes  form,  which  as  they  or- 
ganize readily  coalesce,  forming  permanent  adhesion.  Pleurisies 
propagated  by  contiguity  from  a  neighboring  seat  of  irritation  are 
apt  to  be  of  this  class. 

2.— P.  274. 

Abnormities  in  the  movements  of  the  chest  may  be  gauged  much 
better  by  means  of  one  of  the  measuring  apparatus  than  by  mere 
inspection.  Riegel  his  thus  shown  that  in  a  moderate  exudation 
the  region  above  it  may  expand  unnaturally.  Since  we  arc  able  at 
will  to  breathe  either  more  by  the  diaphragm  or  more  by  the  ribs, 
Riegel  explains  that  if  the  natural  motion  be  cramped  in  one  direc- 
tion it  will  be  increased  in  the  other.  In  large  effusion  all  motion 
is  sometimes  arrested.  Effusions  of  equal  size  do  not  affect  the  re- 
spiratory motions  of  different  patients  in  equal  manner.  This  may 
be — 1.  Because  in  the  one  case  the  compressed  lung  may  still  retain 
some  dilatability  and  in  the  other  not ;  2.  That  the  upper  parts  of 
the  lung,  which  in  moderate  effusions  escape  compression,  sometimes 
retain  their  mobility  downward  and  forward,  while  sometimes  they 
do  not ;  3.  That  the  muscles  of  inspiration  which  lie  in  the  sphere 
of  the  effusion  at  first  retain  their  contractile  power,  but  afterward 
lose  it. 

3.— P.  277. 

There  is  a  space  described  by  TYaube  as  the  semi-lunar  space  on 
the  left  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  bounded  below  by  the  margin 
of  the  ribs,  above  by  a  curve  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
width,  which  normally  gives  a  tympanitic  sound  of  the  stomach  and 
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bowel  lying  behind.  Each  act  of  inspiration  diminifihes  the  area  bj 
lowering  of  the  diaphragm  and  lung.  Contraction  of  the  left  long 
enlarges  it,  while  emphysema  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  Tentricle 
reduce  it.  It  is  especially  important  in  distinguishing  between 
pneumonia  of  the  left  side  and  a  pleuritic  effusion  ;  for  nothing  but 
a  large  pleuritic  effusion  can  so  depress  the  diaphragm  as  to  com- 
pletely deaden  the  tympanitic  sound  of  this  region. 

4.— P.  284. 

The  indications  for  paracentesis  have  of  late  been  more  fully  laid 
down  by  Ku^mauly  BartelSy  and  others.  One  of  two  procednres 
may  be  adopted  :  either  simple  evacuation  by  puncture  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity  with  subsequent  closure,  or  else  free  incision  kept  per 
manently  open. 

Puncture  with  exclusion  of  the  air  is  indicated — I.  When  an  ex- 
cessively brge  effusion  causes  alarming  dyspnoea,  displaces  the  heart 
and  mediastinum,  and  is  refractory  to  other  means  of  relief ;  2l  As 
a  means  of  determining  the  quality  of  the  exudation  ;  3.  After  abate- 
ment of  the  acute  inflammatory  stage,  to  remove  large  non-poruleot 
serofibrinous  exudations,  which  have  shown  no  disposition  to  reab- 
sorption  in  spite  of  a  treatment  of  several  weeks^  duration  by  otber 
means.  Such  an  effusion,  it  is  true,  may  subside  spontaneously  at 
a  later  period,  even  months  or  years  afterward  ;  but  the  operation 
is  not  a  dangerous  one.  and  there  is  danger  that  a  tardy  reabsoip- 
tion  may  leave  the  compressed  lung  permanently  impervious  to  the 
air.  During  the  operation  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  chest  must 
be  guarded  against,  because,  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  non-poruleat 
exudation  acquires  the  pernicious  qualities  of  a  purulent  one- 
Free  incision  through  an  intercostal  space,  and  establishment  of 
a  permanent  fistula  with  free  access  of  the  air,  is  indicated  in  em- 
pyema as  soon  a::-  the  purulent  nature  of  the  effusion  has  been  ascer- 
tained. The  operation  should  be  prompt ;  for  there  is  no  chance 
of  a  reabsorption  of  the  pus,  and  the  continued  presence  of  the 
thickened,  cheesy  eiradation  exposes  the  patient  to  the  risks  of  con- 
sumption by  fever,  or  to  the  dangers  of  a  subsequent  tabercolosis. 
It  is  onlv  when  the  lune  retains  its  distensibility  that  complete  re- 
coverv  can  take  place  after  the  fistula  has  closed.  When  it  is  other- 
wise, the  thorax  contracts  or  the  fistula  remains  open.  The  opera- 
tion is  not  contraindicated  even  by  the  presence  of  phthisis,  since 
life  may  bo  prolonged  by  it  even  then.  For  details  we  refer  to  llie 
appropriate  works  on  surgery. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


HTPBRJBMIA    AND    CATABSH    OF    THE    KASAI.    MUCOUS    ICBHBRANB— 

COBYZA,  OBAYBDO,  COLD  VX  THB  HEAD. 

Etiology. — The  nutritiye  and  functional  disorders  characteristio 
of  catarrh  are  to  be  seen  with  extreme  frequence  in  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  where  they  are  called  ''  cold  in  the  head^^  (Schnupfen). 
Far  more  rarely,  and  almost  solely  in  the  course  of  infectious  maladies, 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  attacked  by  croupous  or  by  diphtheritic 
inflammation. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  nasal 
catarrh,  which  we  have  already  made  in  treating  of  catarrh  of  the 
larynx  and  bronchL  Predisposition  to  cold  in  the  head  varies  greatly 
in  different  individuals.  In  general,  it  is  greater  in  children  and  in 
feeble,  delicate,  and,  above  all,  in  scrofulous  persons,  than  in  adults 
and  in  individuals  who  are  muscular  and  robust.  Gradual ''  harden 
ing  "  diminishes  the  predisposition,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  rare  foi 
inveterate  snu£f-takers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  irritating  their  nasal 
membranes  almost  constantly,  to  suffer  much  from  catarrh.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  sources  of  predisposition  which  are  quite  un- 
known to  us,  or,  in  other  words,  we  find  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
oorjrza  in  persons  in  whom  we  are  not  able  to  detect  any  peculiarity 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  less  predisposed  in- 
dividuals. 

The  causes  which  occasion  catarrh  of  the  nose  are  very  nimierous, 
and  the  almost  universal  impression  which  prevails  among  the  laity, 
that  ^ colds"  always  proceed  from  chilling  of  the  skin,  is  erroneous; 
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although,  indeed,  most  cases  of  coryza  do  depend  opon  ex| 
cold,  and  particularly  upon  exposure  of  the  feet. 

Kcxt  in  frequence,  local  irritants  cause  catairh  of  the  nasal  pu- 
Ba^s,  sucii  as  the  entrance  of  hot  air,  dust,  acrid  gases  or  tareiga 
bodies;  or  the  EUuSng  of  tobacco  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  it; 
likewise  blows  or  shocks  wliich  the  nose  maj  encounter,  and  often  re- 
peated and  riolent  blowing  of  the  nose,  etc  Nasal  catarrh  maj  aba 
be  an  accompaniment  of  other  diseases,  ulcere,  outgrowths  (Neubil- 
dung),  caries,  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones.  Inflammation  from  neigli- 
boring  organs  often  spreads  into  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose; 
thus,  a  very  troublesome  and  intense  coryza  always  accompanies  a  boil 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  an  abscess  of  the  gum  of  the  superior  indsmK 
Nasal  catarrh,  too,  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  constitutional  disease. 
The  cory-za  which  accompanies  measles  and  exanthematic  typhis 
belongs  to  this  class,  as  do  also  the  nulder  form  of  scarlatinous  e> 
ryza,  the  coryza  of  congenital  syphilis  (see  syjihibs,  vol.  ii.),  aid 
probably  also  the  nasal  catarrh,  which  attacks  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons during  the  prevalence  of  the  iDflueuza-epidemics,  fonning  one  a( 
the  symptoms  of  very  general  catarrli.  In  some  respects,  also,  the 
iodine  coryza,  which  constitutes  one  of  t!ie  chief  symptoms  of  iodic 
poisoning,  comes  in  this  category. 

The  somewhat  common  opinion,  that  a  cold  in  the  head  ia  oonta- 
^ouB,  is  contradicted  by  the  esperimenta  of  Frtedrich,  who  could  do4 
succeed  in  implanting  the  disease  upon  the  mucous  membnnes  ri 
healthy  persona  by  transferring  to  them  secretiona  of  peisona  5afl»>Aiig 
&om  catarrh  in  its  several  stages. 

Anatomical  Apfbarances. — At  the  commencement  of  an  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  the  capillaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  arc  so^ 
charged  with  blood,  the  tissues  are  infiltrated,  and  the  membniM^ 
swollen  by  hypenemia  and  oedema,  gives  out  n  colorless,  thuj,  Guliae 
secretion.  At  a  later  period,  while  the  hypercemia  and  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  diminish,  the  secretion  becomes  thicker  iind  les 
transparent,  from  a  copious  admixture  of  young  cells. 

In  chronic  catarrh  the  nasal  membrane  b  considerably  swt^eikM 
discharges  a  secretion,  scanty  in  a  few  instances,  but  usually  p 
and  purulent,  from  the  number  of  young  cells  which  it  contains, 
often  dries  up  within  the  nose  into  hard,  dirty,  dark-green  crusts,  s 
some  persons  it  evinces  a  great  tendency  to  putrefbction  vritliout  any 
assignable  cause. 

lu  many  instances  chronic  nasul  catarrh  produces  catarrluil  ulcers, 
the  cell-formation  not  confining  itself  to  the  surface,  but  spreadiiig  into 
the  substance  of  tlie  mucous  membrane.  They  remain  superGdal,  as  a 
rule,  but  sometimes,  particularly  in  scrofiilous  and  oadiectia  sobJM 
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thej  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  may  destroy  the  perichondrium  and 
periosteum,  and  give  rise  to  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  and 
bones  of  the  nose.  In  the  secretion  from  the  ulcer,  especially  one 
wliich  has  caused  a  caries,  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage  and  boues,  a 
foul  decomposition  is  almost  constantly  going  on,  which  produces  an 
extremely  bad  odor,  an  occurrence  only  occasionally  observed  in  the 
secretion  of  simple  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

In  other  cases,  chronic  nasal  catanh  gives  rise  to  polypous  out- 
growths. According  to  MokUansky^  ^  the  latter  scmietimes  appear, 
first,  as  a  diffuse  thickening  over  a  large  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, particularly  on  the  turbinated  bones,  growing  with  an  uneven 
surfEice,  and  developing  wart-like  protuberances  and  fold-like  ridges. 
Sometimes  the  growths  aro  more  circumscribed,  assuming  a  rounded, 
pedunculated,  pyriform  shape.  They  consist  of  a  gelatinous  growth 
firom  the  matrix  of  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
from  its  glands,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  cysts.  Gradually, 
the  material  of  which  the  growths  are  constituted  is  converted  into 
firm,  fibrous  tissue.  They  contract  or  block  up  the  air-passages,  and 
finally  may  become  visible  in  the  openings  of  the  nostrils." 

Symptoms  Ain>  Coubse. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  nasal  catarrh 
may  be  presumed  to  be  generally  known ;  and  everybody,  probably, 
having  had  personal  experience  of  them,  they  need  but  very  brief  no- 
tice here.  The  patient  first  complains  of  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  of  a 
more  or  less  complete  obstruction  in  one  or  both  nostrils,  which  induces 
a  very  prejudicial  inclination  to  blow  the  nose.  From  time  to  time,  at 
short  intervals,  there  arises  a  titillating  or  prickling  sensation  within 
the  nostril,  which  usually  precedes  the  complicated  group  of  reflex 
symptoms  known  as  sneezing,  but  which  may  also  occur  every  now  and 
then  without  being  foUowed  by  the  sneeze.  This  dryness  of  the  nos- 
tril is  soon  succeeded  by  a  very  abundant  secretion,  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent watery  liquid,  of  saltish  taste,  flowing  almost  incessantly  from 
the  nose,  and  sometimes  producing  excoriation  of  the  upper  lip.  Ac- 
cording to  DonderSf  the  irritating  quality  of  the  now  strongly-alkaline 
secretion  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  contains,  while 
the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  it  is  less  than  its  salt  taste 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

•The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  become  perverted,  the  tone  of  the 
roice  is  nasaL  In  almost  all  instances  the  catarrh  extends  into  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and,  if  the  attack  be  severe, 
the  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  of  distressing  pain  in 
the  forehead.  We  can  perceive  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  as  feir  as  the  eye  is  able  to  reach.  In  catarrhs  of 
greater  intensity,  the  redness  and  swelling  extend  from  the  mucous 
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membranes  to  llie  fikin  of  the  nose  and  cheeka.  A  cold  id  tbe  heail  b 
often  complicated  by  a  coajuncf iritis.  The  patients  avoid  the  Ugfct, 
and  copious  t«ara  flow  from  their  reddened  eyes  into  the  nostrils  and 
over  the  cheeks.  Should  the  fauces  participate  in  the  nasul  CBtairfa, 
there  is  difficully  of  swallowing;  if  the  air-passaf^es  be  iniplia 
cough  and  hoarscaesa  accompany  the  Bymptoma.  Propagation  ( 
disease  into  the  eustachian  tube  induces  slight  pun  and  roaring'  n 
ears,  or  a  temporary  hardness  of  hearing. 

The  group  of  symptoms  which  we  Iiave  just  described  i 
always  acoompnnied  by  fever  and  general  constitutional  disturbi 
particularly  if  the  catarrh  have  acquired  great  intensity  or  be  8 
over  a  wide  extent  of  surface.     It  may  be  slight  in  many  f 
who  are  but  little  predisposed  to  febrile  reaction ;  in  others,  vht 
usually  spoken  of  as  irritable  persons,  it  is  highly  oppres^ve. 

We  have  already  depicted  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fcr<^j 
often-recurring  cliill  provoked  by  every  change  of  temperature,  W 
painful  bruised  sensation  of  the  limbs,  the  loss  of  appetite,  etc,  i 
treating  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  duration  of  acute  nasal  cntarrh  is  usually  short ;  indeed,  the 
secretion  generally  becomes  less  profuse,  and  grows  thicker  nod  taoif 
opaque,  even  on  the  second  or  third  day.  It  then  loses  its  s^t  taste; 
the  allcaUue  reaction  is  less  marked ;  it  takes  on  a  yellowish  c 
ish-green  tinge,  and  dries,  especially  during  the  night,  into  hard  o 
which  adhere  firmly  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  titUlation  ti 
nostrils  and  the  sneezing  arc  less  frequent,  the  frontal  hei 
abates,  the  swelling  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  subsides,  and,  all  U 
or  inspissated  secretion  haring  been  discharged,  the  nasal  passagMa 
come  free  again.  The  febrile  constitutional  disturbance  Bcldom  I 
'ongcr  than  a  day  or  two.  Those  symptoms,  too,  which  apptert 
the  spreading  of  the  citarrh  into  the  neighboring  mucous 
generally  begin  to  lose  tlicir  intensity  or  even  cease  entirely  t 
the  end  of  the  first  week ;  and  in  most  cases  the  disease  terminates  ia 
complete  recovery  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  day.  It  is  vert-  rarely, 
and  only  in  scrofulous  subjects,  that  a  cold  in  the  head  becomes  pro- 
tracted and  changes  from  an  acute  into  a  chronic  afiection. 

Wliile  acute  nasal  catarrh  is  a  complaint  as  common  as  it  is  Ittna- 
less,  it  sometimes  proves  dangerous  to  in&nts  at  the  breast,  because 
the  obstruction  of  their  nasal  passages,  which  are  at  all  times  narrow, 
makes  it  diHicult  for  them  to  suck.  If  we  do  not  feed  with  a  spoon 
in  such  cases,  life  itself  may  be  endangered  in  ill-nourished  or  feebin 
children. 

In  chronic  nasal  catarrh  we  do  not  usually  find  Ibe  feeling  of  pricfc 
ling  in  the  nose,  the  snee^ng  and  the  frontal  pain^  and  the  febrik 
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general  suffering.    The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  however^ 
creates  a  pennanent  narrowing  of  the  nasal  passages. 

This  disease  owes  its  vulgar  name  of  ^  snuffles,"  or  '^  Stockschniip- 
fen,"  to  the  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  one  or  both  halves  of 
the  nose,  by  which  inhalation  of  the  air  is  impeded,  and  the  voice  ac 
quires  a  nasal  tone.  The  secretion  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane 
is  sometimes  purely  mucous  and  sometimes  muco-purulent,  and  its 
quantity  varies.  It  is  not  always  the  more  profuse  and  purulent  secre- 
tion which  shows  the  greatest  tendency  to  putrefy.  In  £Act,  the  so- 
called  '^  stinknaae^'*  ^punaistej^  ozoena^  is  sometimes  observed  where 
the  secretion  is  so  scanty,  even  in  chronic  catarrh,  that  the  existence 
of  such  catarrh  has  been  overlooked,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
punaisie  depends  upon  a  fetid  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not  upon  the  stench  frx>m  putrid  secretion.  That  the  secretion 
should  decompose  more  readily  where  the  nostrils  are  unusually  con- 
tracted is  not  improbable;  and  an  analogous  condition  may,  at  all 
events,  be  adduced  in  young  children  who  suffer  from  intertrigo  behind 
the  ears,  in  whom  the  secretion  from  the  sore  in  the  narrow  cleft  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  head  is  very  apt  to  putrefy,  and  to  emit  a  foul 
odor.  If  the  secretion  be  copious  and  purulent,  the  blackish-green 
crusts,  of  stony  hardness,  above  mentioned,  frequently  form,  some  of 
which  are  expelled  by  blowing  the  nose,  while  others  are  sucked  into 
the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares,  and  are  then  hawked  up.  In 
many  instances  we  find  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  covered  with 
similar  crusts.  Chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  is  an  extremely  obstinate 
disorder,  often  defying  all  treatment,  and  continuing  for  years,  with 
varying  intensity.  It  is  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  determine 
whether  the  malady  have  led  to  ulceration  and  to  ozaena,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  word.  The  very  £BU5t  that  the  fetid  odor  of  the 
secretion  is  not  pathognomonic  of  ulceration  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  it  may  be  present  also  in  simple  chronic  coryza,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  those  physicians  who  include  all  diseases  of  the 
nose,  accompanied  by  an  offensive  discharge,  imder  the  term  ozaena,  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  ozsena,  an  ulcerous  and  a  non- 
ulcerous  form.  It  is  only  when  the  ulcers  are  situated  so  low  down 
that  we  are  able  to  see  them  by  means  of  suitable  dilatation  and  illu- 
mination of  the  nostrils,  that  a  positive  diagnosis  is  possible.  Even 
tlie  superficial  ulcers  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  periosteum  or  perichondriimi,  are  very  refractory  to 
treatment.  Apart  from  the  constantly-repeated  provocations  which 
they  suffer  upon  blowing  the  nose,  the  close  adhesion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  bone  or  nasal  cartilages  renders  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  to  approadi  one  another,  a  condition  which 
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greatly  impedrs  cdcatrization.  We  efaall  speak  of  syj^iilitaa  omtaia  in 
Dur  second  volume,  where  destruction  of  the  nose  by  lupus,  often  called 
scrofulous  ozsena,  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  passes  into  the  province 
of  surgery,  is  also  to  be  discussed 

The  question  whether  the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed  by  sweUtag 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  a  polypous  growtk, 
always  remains  doubtful  until  the  polypus  becomes  acoessible  to 
sight  or  touch.  In  patients  suffering  from  obstructive  catanh  (Sttxk- 
Khnvpfen)  of  one  or  both  nostrils,  particularly  when  the  secretioo  ji 
more  or  less  covered  by  blood  after  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  w* 
should  never  neglect  exploring  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  both  in  front 
and  rear,  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  method  of  examining  large  polypi  and  the  syniptomatoJqgy 
of  such  affecUone  belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery.     I  therefore  paai. 
by  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  growths  \a  the  dog 
the  affections  of  its  adjacent  cavities,  referring  to  the  surgical  % 
books,  and,  above  all,  to  the  classical  work  of  my  colleague,  £m 

Tekatment. — ^"arious  abortive  methods  of  treatment  for  i 
nasal  catarrh  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them,  neither  swabluig 
the  nostrils  with  sponges  or  diarpie,  nor  syringing,  nor  touching  the 
mucous  membrane  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  solution  of  astringent  ot 
narcotic  medicament,  nor  the  application  of  narcotics  in  the  fonu  of 
powder,  nor  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  nor  tbe  Bo«allcd 
dicta  sicca,  have  obtained  general  approval.  The  productiou  of  nctivc 
diaphoresis,  which  has,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  cut  short  acute  oasal 
catarrh,  is  the  only  procedure  worthy  of  adoption.  Where  the  oppor 
tunity  offers  for  a  Russian  bath,  direct  a  patient,  who  is  hegitming  to 
suffer  &om  a  cold  in  the  head,  to  make  use  of  one,  observing  oU  the 
precautions,  upon  which  the  success  of  this  somewhat  heroic  procedure 
depends.'  In  most  cases,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  advi^ug  the 
patient  to  keep  his  room  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  swallow  some  hot 
drink  &om  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  head  and  feet  warm,  not  to  use 
silken  or  cotton,  but  linen,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  to  change  thcui 
frequently ;  to  smear  the  upper  lip  with  lip-aalve,  in  order  to  protect  it, 
by  means  of  a  film  of  grease,  from  tlie  irritating  action  of  the  acrid 
secretion.  The  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  at  the  oulsot  of  a  cold,  while 
tlie  nose  is  still  dry,  is  advised  by  many.  The  snuffing  of  cold  wMa 
mto  tJie  nostril  is  not  dangerous,  as  b  vulgarly  supposed,  but  it  buis 
to  afford  a  lasting  relief  and  sometimes  even  appears  to  protract  the 
morbid  process.  Li  the  latter  stages  of  acute  corj-za,  after  the  imt» 
bihty  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  gi\-en  placeto  a  more  torpid  ooo- 
dition,  A  long  walk  in  the  fresh  air,  or  even  an  occasional  pinch  of  said, 
accelerates  the  cure.     In  inlants  at  the  breast,  who  are  as  jvt  lUMble 
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to  dear  their  nostrils,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  free  them  of  the  obstnioting 
secretion  by  syringing  out  the  nose  with  lukewarm  water,  and  to  feed 
them  by  the  bottle,  or  with  a  teaspoon,  as  long  as  the  obstacles  to 
Bucking  continue. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  any  constitutional  defect  whidi  may  exist  The  exhibition  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  indicated  where  there  seems  to  be  a  scrofulous  condition 
(presently  to  be  described).  In  bloated,  flabby  subjects,  with  an  over- 
tendency  to  obesity,  a  depletive  treatment  by  the  systematic  exhibition 
of  laxatives,  as  well  as  the  cold-water  cure,  is  suitable.  Local  treat' 
ment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  cure  of  chronic  cor3rza.  The 
most  effective  measure  is  pencilling  the  swollen  mucous  membrane 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iv —  3  ss  to  1  j),  or  cauteriza- 
tion with  the  lunar  caustic  in  substance,  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
The  local  employment  of  mercurials,  in  the  form  of  snuffs,  is  in  great 
repute  in  sudi  cases  (calomel,  hyd.  predp.  rub.,  aa  gr.  xij,  sacch.  alb. 
§  ss),  as  are  also  dilute  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  injected  into 
the  nostrils.  The  preparations  of  alum,  zinc,  lead,  tannin,  eta,  are  less 
to  be  recommended.  When  the  discharge  is  offensive,  and  should  this 
condition  not  be  corrected  by  the  treatment  above  suggested,  we  may 
try  whether  the  injection  of  weak  solutions  of  chlorine,  or  of  iodine  or 
oreasote  (iodini  puri,  gr.  ij — ^iv,  potas.  iodid.  gr.  iv — ^viij,  aqua  |  vj), 
will  not  give  more  satisOeu^ry  results. 

Catarrhal  ulcers  require  essentially  the  same  treatment  as  chronic 
catarrh.  Local  treatment,  however,  especially  the  touching  of  the 
ulcers  with  caustic,  is  demanded  where  there  is  ulceration,  even  stiU 
more  imperatively  than  in  simple  catarrh. 

The  management  of  polypous  growths  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  surgeon. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM   THE  NASAL    MUCOFS   MKMBRAXE — ^BLSEDINa  AT 

THE  NOSE — ^EPISTAXIS. 

EhiOLOOY. — Rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  internal  pressure,  is  of  far  more  conmion  occurrence  than 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  other  mucous  membranes,  or  of  othei 
organs. 

Most  people  have  never  suffered  from  any  spontaneous  bleeding, 
save  bleeding  at  the  nose.  One  person  may  be  more  liable  than 
another  b  to  such  haemorrhage ;  but  few  have  never  suffered  from  it  at 
alL    Hence,  as  bleeding  at  the  nose  is  the  most  common  of  all  forms 

of  spontaneous  haemonnage,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  a  morbid 
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cendency  to  spontaneous  bleeding  arises^  it  should  be  these  rexj 
capillaries  of  the  nasal  muoous  membrane  which  generallj,  and  indeed 
almost  always,  give  way.  The  morbid  state  of  the  oapillaiy  wallsi 
which  renders  them  apt  to  tear — the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis — ^therefore^ 
is  probably  more  or  less  difPiised  over  the  entire  vascular  system  of 
the  body ;  but  it  is  in  the  nose  alone,  the  organ  whose  vessels  at  all 
times  evince  a  diminished  power  of  resistance,  that  the  nutritive  &* 
order  of  the  vascular  wall  suffices  to  occasion  rupture  firom  simple  pns- 
sure  of  the  blood. 

Predisposition  to  nasal  bleeding  is,  on  the  whole,  far  greater  in 
youth  than  in  more  advanced  life ;  but  it  rarely  appears  before  the 
period  of  the  second  dentition,  and  does  not  occur  in  veiy  young  da^ 
dren.  It  is,  moreover,  the  fragile  constitutions,  with  slender  bones, 
relaxed  muscles,  delicate  skin,  rather  than  big-boned,  muscular  persons, 
who  are  troubled  by  bleeding  of  the  nose.  The  nutrition  of  the  capil- 
lary walls  is  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  exhausting  diseases, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  we  see  epistaxis  occur  with  striking 
frequence,  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  marasmus,  in 
the  course  of  typhus,  of  tedious  intermitting  fever,  of  the  acute  exan- 
themata, pleurisy,  peritonitis  (particularly  that  insidious  inflammatioo 
within  the  abdomen,  which  originates  in  the  csecum  or  colon),  and  also 
in  the  course  of  tuberculosis,  caries,  etc. 

The  opinion  here  advanced,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  nose  are 
more  prone  to  rupture  than  those  of  other  organs,  is  materially  sup- 
ported by  the  phenomenon  that  bleeding  of  the  nose  is  seen  nine 
times  ere  bleeding  frt>m  other  organs  is  seen  once,  in  diseases  which 
undoubtedly  affect  the  condition  of  the  entire  body,  and  not  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  alone.  We  must  also  mention  that^  in  nearly  all 
affections  of  the  spleen,  nasal  lisemorrhage  is  a  common  symptom,  and 
that  among  ancient  physicians,  and  to  this  day  among  the  peopLdj 
repeated  bleeding  of  the  nose,  especially  if  from  the  left  nostril,  ia 
taken  for  an  almost  pathognomonic  s^^mptom  of  such  diease.  Affec- 
tions of  the  spleen,  however,  occur  so  often  in  connection  with  exhaust- 
ing maladies,  and  these  maladies  again,  when  uncomplicated  by  dis- 
ease of  that  organ,  so  frequently  show  a  tendency  to  epistaxis,  that 
the  genetic  connection  between  nasal  haemorrhage  and  disease  of  the 
spleen  remains  a  matter  of  doubt.  Tliis  is  true  as  regards  hyperaemia, 
simple  hypertrophy,  and  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen ;  and 
it  is  only  when  diseases  of  this  viscus  give  rise  to  leuchsemia  that  we 
2Sin  consider  it  as  demonstrated  that  bleeding  at  the  nose  depends 
immediately  upon  an  affection  of  the  spleen,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  is 
brought  about  by  disorders  of  nutrition,  to  which  disease  of  the  lattei 
organ  gives  rise. 
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The  exdtiiig  causes  of  ejustaxis  are  usually  of  so  trifling  a  char- 
acter as  generally  to  escape  detection.  Hsemoirhage  from  the  nose, 
indeed,  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of  blows,  or  other  injuries 
sustained  hy  that  organ,  and  is  a  fr^uent  concomitant  of  catarili, 
ulceration,  and  the  development  of  morbid  growths  in  the  nasal  pas- 
sages ;  but  such  haemorrhages  occurring  in  subjects  exempt  from  mor- 
bid predisposition  are  rarely  of  great  magnitude,  and  scarcely  ever 
require  any  active  treatment.  On  the  other  band,  in  individuals 
afflicted  by  a  morbid  tendency  to  bleeding,  the  plethora  arising  after  a 
(ull  meal  often  gives  rise  to  epistaxis.  Sometimes  the  use  of  spirits, 
or  of  coffee,  tea,  or  other  hot  diink,  as  well  as  violent  bodily  efforts, 
acute  mental  excitement,  and  other  influences  which  excite  the  action 
of  the  heart,  may  have  the  same  effect.  In  another  series  of  cases, 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  is  induced  by  some  trifling  obstacle  to  the 
outflow  of  the  blood  from  the  head ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  predisposed  individuals,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bleeding  is  not 
generally  determinable ;  and  although  theoretically  we  may  classify 
the  causes  of  nasal  haemorrhages  into  plethoric,  fluxionaiy,  and  obstruo* 
tive,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide,  in  particular  instances,  to  whidi  of 
these  three  categories  a  case  belongs. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  instances  where  patients  with  habitual 
epistaxis  always  bleed  frt>m  one  and  the  same  nostril,  frt>m  which  nos- 
tril a  brisk  haemorrhage  may  always  be  made  to  spring  by  thrusting 
any  thing  into  it,  while  no  sudi  result  is  obtained  by  a  similar  proce- 
dure at  the  other  nostril,  makes  it  seem  likely  that  bleedings  of  this 
kind  proceed  frt>m  dilatation  of  some  small  blood-vessel  in  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  If  we  consider  that  the  vascular 
net-work  of  the  lower  turbinated  bones  and  their  mucous  membrane  is 
extremely  well  developed,  there  being  a  vascular  plexus  there  of  some 
magnitude,  containing  both  arteries  and  veins ;  and  if  we  reflect  that, 
in  some  persons,  such  haemorrhages  come  on  with  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence, a  continuous  jet  of  blood  spirting  all  at  once  frt)m  the  nose,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  (in  spite  of  our  lack  of  anatomical  proof  of  the 
fact)  that  the  source  of  the  epistaxis,  from  whidi  some  people  suffer 
upon  every  trifling  occasion,  consists  in  a  varicose  dilatation  and  thin- 
ning of  one  or  more  of  these  blood-vessels.  The  remarkable  fact  that 
very  violent  haemorrhage  can  often  be  stanched  by  merely  plugging 
the  nose  in  front,  and  that  it  is  not  often  necessary  also  to  tampon  the 
posterior  nares,  would  likewise  seem  to  indicate  that  the  source  of  the 
bleediug  lies  low  down  and  in  front  {Seitz), 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  epistaxis  putrefy  very  rapidly,  and  upon  autopsy  exhibit  signs 
of  the  most  complete  anaemia.    In  other  respects,  the  results  of  poc^ 
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mortem  uxamiofttlon  are  ne^tive,  that  is,  we  neither  can  End  f 
ressels  as  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  nor  can  we,  under  the  micro 
demonstrate  any  anatomical  change  in  the  cxindition  of  the  v 
m'bUs,  to  account  for  their  liability  to  rupture. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  raaoj  instances  the  hjEmorrlu 
are  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms.  These  consist  simply 
in  the  sensations  which  are  peculiar  to  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  tiic 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  so  that,  for  some  time  before  the  bleeding  be- 
gins, the  patients  oomplain  of  stoppage  of  the  nose,  or  of  pressure  iu 
the  region  of  the  frontal  sinus,  or  else  there  may  be  signs  of  fliudon- 
ory  or  obstructive  hypenemia  of  the  braiu,  or  general  vascular  pleth- 
ora. In  either  case,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  hfemoTrhagc, 
Ibe  prodromal  symptoms  usually  abate,  and,  as  they  are  often  more  dii)- 
tressing  than  the  bsmorrhage  itself  the  latter  is  generally  regarded 
as  "  critical," 

The  symptoms  of  the  actual  bleeding,  when  once  it  has  set  in,  re- 
quire no  detailed  description.  Blood  0ows  from  botJi,  or  (as  is  mure 
common)  from  one  nostril,  either  in  drops,  or  in  a  continuoos  stream 
of  greater  or  less  profusion.  Should  the  hiemotrhage  begin  wliile  the 
patient  lies  sleeping  upon  his  back,  the  blood  readily  flows  through  the 
posterior  narea  into  the  pharynx.  Part  of  it  may  enter  the  1 
and  escite  a  cough,  and  the  patient,  upon  awaking,  fancies,  U>  his  g 
terror,  that  he  has  had  a  haemorrhage  from  the  lung^ 

In  other  cases,  the  blood  is  swallowed,  enters  the  stomach,  fl 
when  afterward  voided  by  vomiting,  may  give  rise  to  conftiaou  with 
gastric  hemorrhage.  The  blood  firet  lost  has  almost  olwnys  a  some- 
what dark  color,  and  shows  great  tendency  to  coagulate  in  the  vessel 
into  which  it  is  received,  or  upon  the  lips,  and  even  within  the  no»e. 
This  coagulation  generally  checks  the  bleeding  in  a  short  time,  actinc 
either  as  a  spontaneous  tampon,  or  by  spreading  from  the  efiiised  blood 
to  within  the  capillaries  themselves.  In  other  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  blood  shows  httle  tendency  to  coagulate  from  the  first,  or  in 
which  the  tendency  diminishes  more  and  more,  the  haemorrhage  lasU 
longer,  and  exhausts  the  patient,  particularly  if  he  already  bo  cnfce- 
hled  prior  to  the  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that,  the  longer  an  epistaxis  lasts, 
the  more  obstinate  it  becomes ;  and  often,  after  a  duration  of  three  or 
four  days,  it  can  only  be  subdued  by  means  of  the  tampon.  In  some 
cases,  it  becomes  apparent  that  loss  of  blood  aggravates  the  hxm- 
orrhagic  diathesis  more  than  any  otiier  debilitating  cause,  since,  after 
an  exhausting  cpistaxis  of  several  days'  duration,  hfemorrhages  from 
other  mucous  membranes  and  bleedings  into  the  structure  of  the  sidn 
(petectia)  supervene.     In  such  cases  of  abundant  and  persistent  b 
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ing  fix>m  the  m'lse,  the  visible  muoous  membranes,  especially  the  lips 
and  the  oonjunctiva,  asswne  a  marked  pallor ;  the  skin  aoquires  a  dirty- 
white,  waxy  hue ;  the  patients  are  extremely  prostrate,  complain  of 
pain  in  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  of  imeasiness,  and  of  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  readily  fednt  away ;  and,  should  it  not  be  possible  to 
arrest  the  bleeding,  a  task  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  only  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  most  energetic  interference,  death  from  loss  of 
blood  may  ensue. 

Treatment. — A  moderate  epistaxis  occurring  in  a  vigorous  person, 
particularly  when  preceded  by  symptoms  which  abate  when  the  bleed- 
ing beg^s,  may  be  left  to  itself,  as  it  will,  generally,  soon  cease  spon- 
taneously. If  the  hsemorrhage  be  more  profuse,  and  begin  to  tell  upon 
the  patient,  or  if  the  latter  be  already  in  a  depressed  condition,  so  that 
we  may  dread  evil  consequences  fix>m  even  a  slight  loss  of  blood,  we 
should  warn  the  patient  against  aggravating  the  flow  by  frequent 
snuffing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  should  apply  cold  to  the  nose  and 
forehead  in  the  form  of  cold  compresses,  or  else  cause  him  cautiously 
to  snuff  cold  water,  containing  a  little  vinegar  or  alum,  into  the  nofr 
trils.  As  long  as  the  bleeding  continues,  we  should  also  forbid  aU 
violent  bodily  motion,  as  also  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  hot  soup,  and 
other  heating  substances,  and  advise  that  his  drink  be  cool  and  acidu- 
lated.  Should  this  treatment  be  unsuccessful — ^if  the  patient,  in  spite 
of  it,  become  perceptibly  weaker ;  should  the  blood  begin  to  assume  a 
brighter  color,  or  coagulate  slowly  or  incompletely,  do  not  lose  too 
much  time  in  the  trial  of  other  styptics,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  creasote, 
liquor  ferri  sesquichlorat,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  simple  tampon ; 
or,  if  this  be  insufficient,  to  the  double  tamponade,  by  means  of  the 
canula  of  JSelloc 

The  application  of  ice  to  the  testicles  in  men,  and  to  the  breasts  in 
women ;  of  dry  or  wet  cups  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  ligation  of  the 
extremities ;  holding  up  the  arms  over  the  head — all  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  decided  success  in  some  instances — are  only  to  be  resorted  to 
as  long  as  the  bleeding  still  remains  within  limits  which  do  not  threaten 
danger.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  internal  administration  of  acids, 
of  secale  comutum,  and  of  gallic  acid.  The  longer  we  delay  the  tam- 
ponade, not  only  will  it  be  so  much  the  harder  to  arrest  the  bleeding 
of  the  nose,  but,  as  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  increases  with  the  dura 
tion  of  the  bleeding  (see  above),  other  hsemorrhages  are  all  the  more 
apt  to  complicate  the  epistaxis,  and  against  these  we  possess  less  cer- 
tain remedies  than  the  use  of  the  tampon*  I  know  of  several  cases  in 
which  a  fatal  result  was  almost  indubitably  owing  to  the  too  dilatory 
employment  of  tlie  tamponade. 
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Id  a  large  number  of  instances,  especially  if  the  patient  have 
been  exposed  to  malarious  influences  or  inhabit  damp,  sunless 
apartment^,  the  symptoms  of  coryza  will  promptly  subside  under 
the  free  exhibition  of  quinine,  of  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains  in  divided  doses  should  be  given  to  an  adult  ;  and  to  chil- 
dren, a  grain  daily  for  a  week  or  more  for  each  year  of  the  age. 
Brand  and  HageVy  of  Stettin,  recommend  the  following  as  an  abor- 
tive: 3-  &<^^d*  carbolic,  pura  5.0,  spirit,  vini  rectificat.  15.0,  liq. 
aromon.  caust.  5.0,  aqua  dest.  10.0 ;  to  be  enclosed  in  a  black  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  About  every  two  hours  a  few  drops  of  this  are 
to  be  inhaled  from  a  clean  glass,  the  eyes  and  month  being  kept 
closed.  By  this  means  the  first  stage  of  coryza  is  said  to  be  short- 
ened and  the  second  avoided. 
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SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HYPEBTBOPHT  OF  THE  HBABT. 

£>noLOGY. — ^The  term  hypertrophj  of  the  heart  is  applied  exdu- 
sivelj  to  a  thickening  of  the  cardiac  wall,  arising  from  an  increase  in 
the  volimie  of  its  muscular  tissue.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  a 
sharp  distinction  between  this  true  hypertrophj  of  the  heart  and  other 
enlargements  of  the  cardiac  wall,  due  to  heterologous  deposits,  which 
maj  be  called  false  hypertrophy,  since  the  effect  which  the  one  dis- 
ease has  upon  the  circulation  and  the  symptoms  to  which  it  conse- 
quently gives  rise  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other.  If^ 
as  not  unfrcquently  happens,  the  hypertrophied  heart  undergo  de- 
generation, and  if  the  genuine  hypertrophy  be  converted  into  a  spu- 
rious one,  we  find  that  the  effects  of  the  former  disorder  gradually  sub- 
•Idc,  and  that,  if  at  length  the  degeneration  preponderate  over  the 
uypertrophy,  a  group  of  symptoms  arise  which  are  almost  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  formerly  existed.  We  know  that  the  musdep 
of  ihe  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  waste  away  and 
become  atrophied  from  insufficient  supply  of  nourishment,  or  in  dis 
eases  attended  by  consumption ;  and  we  also  know  ihat  a  most  abun- 
.iant  supply  of  nourishment  has  but  little  effect  in  augmenting  the  bulk 
of  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  remark  that 
the  external  more  visible  muscles  of  the  body  undergo  hypertrophy 
whenever  they  are  subjected  to  constantly  recurrent  and  vigorous  con* 
Iraction.  The  muscles  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  of  the  leg  of  ihe 
mountaineer,  are  thus  hypeHrophied,  and,  as  we  have  told  in  a  previous 
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section  of  the  work,  hypertrophy  of  the  unnaturally-taskcjd  muscles  of 
respiration  i^  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  permanent  expiratory  ochi- 
dition  of  the  thorax  of  emphysema.  We  have  not  as  yet  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  £act;  but  an  interesting  discoveiy  has  been 
madoi  that  a  muscle,  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  tetanic  contractioo 
by  the  application  of  electricity,  maintains  an  increase  of  its  volume 
for  several  hours. 

Upon  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  arises,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them  consist  in  disorders  by 
which  both  the  vigor  and  the  frequence  of  the  cardiac  contractions  are 
increased.  (According  to  the  measurements  of  JSizot^  the  thickness  of 
the  ventricular  wall  continues  to  increase  imtil  late  in  life  [unless  gen- 
eral marasmus  arise],  which  is  only  ascribable  to  the  constant  exerciae 
of  the  cardiac  muscles.) 

It  is  admitted  by  the  physiologists  that  there  must  be  some  regu- 
lator of  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  still  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
which  the  energy  of  the  organ  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  its  activity  increased  as  obstacles,  which  the  heart  has  to 
overcome,  become  augmented.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  then,  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  whenever 
tlie  function  of  the  organ  is  permanently  or  repeatedly  overtasked, 
and  when  the  resistance,  which  it  should  normally  encounter,  is  in- 
oreased.    To  prove  this  is  easy : 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  almost  always  accompanies  abnormal 
enlargement  of  its  cavity  {dilatation).  When  the  heart  is  dilated,  its 
capacity  is  increased,  and,  as  the  organ  cannot  discharge  its  normal 
load  without  expenditure  of  a  certain  degree  of  force,  the  effort  re- 
quisite for  the  expulsion  of  its  abnormal  increase  of  contents  must  be 
proportionately  greater,  even  though  the  resistance  at  the  orifices  and 
in  the  arteries  be  normal. 

When  we  come  to  study  pericarditis,  we  shall  learn  that  there  is  a 
form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  is  purely  the  result  of  dilata- 
tion. The  immediate  effect  of  the  infiltration  of  the  cardiac  wall,  which 
takes  place  in  this  disease,  is  dilatation ;  very  soon,  however,  this  is 
followed  by  hypertrophy,  although  no  fresh  obstacle  to  th2  outflow 
from  the  heart  has  arisen  meantime.  The  first  result  of  defective 
closure  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  also  dilatation ;  and  it  is  not  until 
afterward  that  hypertrophy  develops  in  the  portion  of  the  heart  imme- 
diately before  the  diseased  valve,  and  which  is  caused  by  the  greater 
effort  now  required  to  expel  the  increased  amount  of  blood  which  the 
heart  contains. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanies  stricture  of  its  outlets, 
and  contraction  of  Ihe  great  vascular  trunks.     No  detailed  explanatioD 
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IB  needed  to  show  that,  under  such  circumstanees,  the  resistance  which 
the  organ  has  to  surmount  must  be  augmented.  Obstruction  of  the 
arterial  outlets  of  the  heart  and  insufficient  calibre  of  the  aorta,  whether 
congenital  or  acquired,  is  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  ventri- 
des.  Stenosis  of  the  auriculo-yentricular  orifices  is  attended  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  auricles. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  a  £ELct  in  physics  that  the  resistance 
encoimtered  by  a  liquid,  flowing  through  a  tube,  is  increased  if  the 
tube  be  contracted  or  expanded  suddenly.  Now,  whenever  the  great 
vessels  which  spring  from  the  heart  have  imdergone  any  considerable 
aneurismal  dilatation,  particularly  if  the  dilatation  be  of  the  circum- 
scribed form,  both  of  these  conditions  exist  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  an 
additional  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  function  of  the  heart. 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  an  accompaniment  of  obstruction 
occurring  in  the  range  of  the  aortic  current,  or  of  the  current  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  greater  and  more  extensive  this  obstruction, 
so  mudi  the  fuller  must  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  become,  so 
much  the  more  intense  the  strain  upon  their  coats,  and  so  much  the 
greater  the  resistance  whidi  the  heart  has  to  surmount. 

The  great  majority  of  obstacles  to  the  circulation,  which  give  rise 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  are  met  with  in  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  hence  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  organ.  In  a 
previous  section,  a  large  number  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleura 
have  come  under  our  notice,  in  which  hjrpertrophy  of  the  right  heart 
has  been  shown  to  be  not  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  anatomical 
changes  brought  about  by  the  affections  of  the  limgs,  but  was  even 
counted  as  a  symptom  of  these  diseases  themselves.  In  one  case 
evacuatkm  of  tlie  pulmonary  arteries  is  impeded,  a  part  of  its  efferent 
vessels,  the  capillaries  of  the  air-vesicles,  having  perished  through  em- 
physema. We  have  seen,  too,  how  the  capillaries  are  obliterated  from 
the  hhrunken  tissues  of  a  drrhosed  lung ;  and  that,  in  pleurisy,  some- 
times one-half  of  the  vessels  into  which  the  pulmonary  artery  should 
discharge  its  contents  are  compressed  and  have  become  impervious. 
But  strain  upon  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not  dependent  upon  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  its  efferent  channels  alone.  A  mere  impediment 
of  the  outflow  of  blood  fix>m  the  capillaries  into  the  veins  will  produce 
the  same  effect ;  hence,  to  the  catalogue  of  pulmonary  diseases  above 
mentioned,  wc  must  add  that  of  the  affections  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  which  give  rise  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  vein.  In  treat* 
ing  of  valvular  deficiency  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  passage,  we 
shall  consider  the  subject  of  ^  compensating  "  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  more  in  detaiL 
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DisorJcrs  of  tho  greater  (aortic)  eirculatioD,  wbicL  give  i 
hypertropliy  of  tbe  left  ventricle,  are  more  rare.  This  ia  due  tol 
fact  that,  ill  its  vast  s^'steni  of  vessels,  tbe  oblitcrattoii  of  a  very  greti 
number  of  capiUaiies,  and  even  tbe  ligation  and  compression  of  tbe 
great  raacular  trunks,  is  compensated  for  by  dilatation  of  tbe  vess^ 
of  other  regions.  The  ini])ediment  to  tbe  aortic  drculation  vrhidi 
most  commonly  embarrasses  Ibc  action  of  tbe  left  side  of  tbe  heart,  and 
to  which  most  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  tbe  left  side  are  commonly  doe 
(when  they  are  not  the  result  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves),  is  «  d^ 
generation  of  tbe  arterial  wallsi,  generally  known  as  "atberoma  in  ita 
widest  sensG^"  and  which  we  shall  by-and-by  describe  in  detail  as 
endarteritis  deformans.  lu  tbis  aSeetion,  which  is  often  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  the  wall  of  tbe  arteries,  tbe  vessels  not  only  became 
elongated  and  tortuous,  so  that  the  friction  of  tbe  blood  agwnst  the 
aides  of  tlie  arteries  is  increased,  but  the  elasridty  of  tbe  arterial  timio 
(s  most  important  auxiUary  element  of  the  drculation)  is  sertooslj^ 
diminished.  In  the  obliteration  of  tbe  aorta,  wbicb  sometimes  ocmn 
close  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ductus  botalli  (see  Section  TTI,, 
Chapter  IV.),  tbe  left  ventricle  is  also  found  in  a  state  of  oonsiderable 
bypertrophy.  Occupations  which  require  violent  muscular  esertioa 
have  likewise  l>cen  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  tbis  disease  If 
this  be  true,  such  bypertrophy  also  belongs  in  this  category,  ITie 
number  and  size  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  aorta  are  reduced  by  the 
pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  within  the  contracted  muscles  an 
subjected,  and  thus  the  contenls  of  the  aorta  and  the  tension  of  iti 
coats  are  increased.  Trauhe  has  shown  by  experiment,  tJint  an  aug- 
mentation of  pressure  takes  place  in  tbe  aortic  system  during  general 
contraction  of  the  muscJes.  Traube  6nally  counts  the  hvpertrophia 
usually  found  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  (even  acoording  to 
Bright)  often  complicate  the  third  stage  of  £riffht'B  disease,  as  nmoog 
those  which  proceed  from  disturbance  of  the  aortic  eimdatlon.  He 
supposes  that  an  increase  of  tension  within  the  aorta  nriscs,  partly 
&om  atrophy  of  the  vessels,  partly  from  abnormal  fulness  of  the  Borta, 
from  which  a  reduced  amount  of  liquid  is  n-itbdrawn  uito  tbe  kidneys, 
which,  by  augmenting  the  obstacles  to  tho  evacuation  of  tbe  left  ven- 
tricle, give  rise  to  hypertrophy.  Bamberger  brings  forward  aerioui 
objections  to  this  explanation.  He  shows  that  tbe  hypiulropby  be^ini 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  Brighfs  disease,  that  it  does  not  affect  tbe  lefl 
heart  alone,  but  often  involves  tlie  whole  organ ;  that  we  somethnei 
tind  the  aorta  not  only  undilat«d,  but  even  narrowed,  that  it  ia  m- 
probable,  and  that  there  b  no  precedent  for  the  supposition  that  the 
destruction  of  a  few  renal  capillaries  should  produce  a  hypertrophy  of 
Uie  heart,  to  which  the  ligation  of  large  arterial  tnmks  cannot  give  la 
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5.  Hypertrophy  aooompanies  general  plethora.  It  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend thaty  if  the  vascular  s^^stem  at  large  be  overfilled,  the  obsta- 
dos  whidi  the  heart  has  to  overcome  must  be  increased.  It  may,  how- 
ever, very  properly  be  questioned,  whether  a  permanent  and  general 
increase  of  the  contents  of  the  vascular  system  be  possible.  Such  a 
condition  would  immediately  be  compensated  for  by  augmented  secre- 
tion, especially  from  the  kidneys,  as  urine  always  continues  to  form  as 
long  as  lateral  pressure  iqx)n  the  renal  arteries  and  vascular  tufts  of 
Malpighi  is  kept  up. 

A  transient  plethora,  however,  undoubtedly  arises  both  after  every 
hearty  meal  and  after  copious  drinking.  Persons  who,  by  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  often  bring  upon  themselves  this  merely  transitory 
plethora,  persons  who  lead  a  gluttonous  life  (for  example,  travelling 
wine-sellers,  who  often  eat  and  drink  all  day  long),  furnish  no  incon- 
siderable contingent  to  the  general  mass  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

In  all  cases,  mentioned  hitherto,  it  has  been  more  or  less  distinctly 
demonstrable  that  the  augmented  action  of  the  heart,  which  gives  rise 
to  hypertrophy,  proceeds  firom  increased  resistance  and  firom  the  re- 
quirements of  the  general  organism  for  sudi  increase  of  action.  To 
this  class  of  cases  another  must  be  added,  in  which  hypertrophy  is  a 
result  of  increased  cardiac  action  without  increased  resistance.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated  by  excitement  of  the  passions.  In 
many  persons  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  exalted 
irritability,  an  erythism  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  of  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  so  that  trifling  causes  serve  to  excite  and 
strengthen  its  action.  The  use  of  strong  coffee,  tea,  and  spirits,  has 
a  similar  effect,  thus  furnishing  a  fresh  exciting  cause  to  the  dass  of  hy- 
pertrophies treated  of  under  our  fifth  heading.  Such  agendes,  however, 
are  £&r  less  productive  of  hypertrophy  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  pathogeny 
of  quite  a  lai^  number  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  (in 
accordance  with  the  objections  of  Bamberger  to  the  views  of  Traube) 
we  must  redcon  among  these  the  hypertrophies  which  so  often  com- 
plicate BrighCa  disease  without  the  coexistence  of  any  valvular  lesion, 
or  other  structural  changes  in  the  heart  or  blood-vessels. 

We  sometimes  notice  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  confines  itself  to 
one  side  of  the  heart,  or  even  to  one  ventride  or  auride.  It  can 
nearly  always  be  shown  that  the  cavity,  whose  walls  are  hyper 
trophied,  has  an  unusual  task  to  perform.  It  is  more  common,  how- 
ever, even  though  but  one  orifice  be  contracted,  for  the  hypertrophy  to 
extend  more  or  less  over  the  entire  heart.  The  former  condition  is 
probably  the  more  difficult  of  explanation,  when  we  reflect  that  part 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  one  ventride  pass  over  to  the  other. 
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Anatomical  Appearances, — Tie  weight  of  the  nonnal  hnn 
amouDte  in  adult  males  to  about  ten  ounces,  in  females  to  ahoal 
eight,  A  hypertrophied  heart  may  weigh  from  one  to  two  poomb. 
Apoording  to  Btzat,  the  thickness  of  the  left  ventricular  wall  is  oomputcil, 
in  the  male  at  five,  in  the  female  at  four  and  a  half  lines ;  the  tlucli- 
ness  of  the  right  ventricle  in  males  being  almost  two  lines.  In  females 
one  and  two-thirds  lines.  The  right  auricular  wall  is  one  lino  in 
thickness,  the  left  one  and  a  half  lines,  Hj-peitrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  may  be  considered  to  commence  when  the  thickness  attains 
six  lines  in  the  male,  and  five  in  the  female.  The  right  ventricle  is 
hypertrophied  if  its  thickness  amount  to  three  lines  in  the  male,  nr 
two  and  a  half  in  the  female.  In  the  most  estreme  cases  of  hTpcrtro- 
phy,  the  left  ventricular  wall  may  acquire  a  thickness  of  an  inch  or  mi 
inch  and  a  half;  and  the  right  may  be  six  or  nine  lines  in  thickness, 
while  that  of  the  auricles  may  amount  to  two  lines,  or  in  the  left  k» 
ricle  even  three  lines. 

This  increase  in  volume  sometimes  is  most  marked  in  the  fleslivwnll 
proper,  sometimes  in  the  trabecula;  and  papillary  muscles.  The  former 
b  most  often  found  upon  tbe  left  ventricle,  the  latter  in  tbe  right 
ventricle.  Hypertrophy  may  be  total,  that  is  to  say,  extending  aD 
over  the  heart,  or  partial,  that  is,  limited  to  certain  portions  of  it. 
We  distinguish  three  forms  of  hypertrophy,  according  to  the  opadtj 
of  the  hypertrophied  portion — where  the  capacity  is  nonnal,  ximpU 
hypertrophy;  where  the  cavity  of  the  heart  is  enlarged,  AComCrie 
hypertrophy ;  where  it  is  diminished,  concentric  hypertrophy.  la 
the  first  and  second  forms,  the  size  of  the  heart  is  increased ;  in  the 
third,  if  the  diminution  of  the  cavity  exceed  the  hypertrophy  of  lie 
wall,  the  oigan  aotually  may  be  smaller  than  is  natural. 

Simple  hjTiertrophy  is  not  common.  In  many  cases  in  whidi  the 
hvpcrtrophied  heart  seems  to  have  its  normal  capacity,  ila  cavity  has 
been  diluted  during  life,  but  has  contracted  energetically  tliiring  Uw 
agony  of  death,  so  as  to  cause  the  dilatation  to  disappear  in  the  &■ 
davor.  This  form  is  confined  to  the  left  heart,  particularly  to  eases  in 
which  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  complicates  Bright's  disease. 

Excentric  hypertrophy  is  the  most  common  form,  and  is  often  met 
with  extending  over  the  entire  heart,  and  should  the  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  attain  any  great  degree  of  magnitude,  it  maj'  occasioa  tl 
establishment  of  an  "  enormitas  cordis,^'  of  a  "  cor  tatirinum.^  J 
Bome  cases  excentric  hypertrophy  is  restricted  more  to  the  left  6 
the  heart ;  in  others,  to  the  right.     In  the  former  case,  the  cnpaciUl 
the  right  veutriclo  often  suffers,  as  the  septum,  the  muscles  of  t 
belong,  in  great  part,  to  the  left  ventricle,  ia  made  to  project  Intaa 
cavity  of  the  right  ventride. 
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Coucentric  hypertrophj  is  exceedinglj  rare,  although  a  normal 
heart,  which  has  contracted  strongly  at  the  moment  of  death,  has  often 
been  mistaken  by  inexperienced  persons  for  such  a  condition.  The 
very  existence  of  this  form  has  been  doubted  by  CruveUhier,  Roki- 
tanaky  and  Bamberger  express  their  opinion  that,  although  rare,  it 
sometimes  occurs. 

The  shape  of  a  heart  in  a  state  of  general  hypertrophy  is  that  of 
an  obtuse-angled  triangle.  If  the  hypertrophy  be  limit^  to  the  left 
side,  the  organ  is  usually  longer,  and  has  a  more  conical  form.  The 
lower  end  of  the  right  side  does  not  extend  as  far  downward  toward 
the  apex  as  it  otherwise  should.  In  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  heart  grows  broader,  and  assumes  a  more  spherical  form. 
The  right  ventricle  lies  feirther  forward ;  the  left  is,  as  it  were,  pushed 
away  from  the  thoracic  wall  The  apex  is  often  small,  consisting 
principally  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  heavier  the  heart  becomes,  so  much  the  deeper  does  it  lie. 
The  diaphragm  is  pressed  downward,  and  the  heart  generally  inclines 
more  to  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  exces- 
sive, and  accompanied  by  dilatation,  the  base  always  keeps  wnlring 
deeper,  and  the  organ  assumes  a  transverse  attitude,  the  base  toward 
the  right,  the  apex  toward  the  left.  When  the  right  ventricle  alone 
is  affected,  the  heart  projects  more  into  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 
K  the  left  alone  is  involved,  the  prominence  is  rather  into  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  depends,  probably,  upon  a 
multiplication  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  primitive  feisciculi  of  which  its 
walls  are  formed,  as  Foerster  has  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  any  "  thickening"  in  them.* 

The  color  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  a  dark,  brownish  red. 
The  consistence  is  often  considerably  increased,  so  that  the  walls  of  a 
hypertrophied  heart  do  not  collapse  when  cut  open,  as  they  otherwise 
should  do. 

SYMPTOirs  AND  CouBSE. — ^It  is  difficult  to  furnish  a  picture  of  pure 
hypertrophy  c  f  the  heart,  since  this  affection,  as  we  have  seen,  scarcely 
ever  exists  independently,  but  is  almost  always  an  accompaniment  of 
other  grave  diseases  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  great  vessels,  etc.  In  fjEu^t, 
these  complications  often  completely  neutralize  the  effect  which  the 
hypertrophy  would  have,  were  it  to  exist  alone.  A  great  nimiber  of 
the  phenomena  set  down  as  symptoms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  certainly 
are  not  dependent  upon  that  cause ;  and  indeed  would  exist  in  a  much 
more  marked  degree  were  it  not  for  the  coexistence  of  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  vrith  the  main  disease.    This  is  especially  true  of  cyanosia 

*  RokUamky  and  Bamberger  certainly  speak  of  an  increase  in  bulk  of  the  primitive 
mu9cular  bundles. 
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ftnd  dropsy.     Often  as  we  see  these  symptoms  in  suob  ca 

always  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  complications,  and  neror  to  the  dia 

itself  if  the  hypertrophy  be  geTiuine  ;  that  is,  if  it  depend  upon  nmll^ 
pUcatioa  of  tlie  normal  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.  SomUftud  jiullj 
denounces  the  suitements  of  authors,  according  to  whom  a  hyjwrtro- 
phy  of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  He  says :  "  Ota 
any  one,  according  to  sound  physiology,  suppose  that  a  true  and  sim- 
ple hypertropliy  of  the  heart  can  be  capable,  by  itself,  of  ]irodudng 
phenomena  which  indicate  embanussment  and  weakening  of  the  fonu- 
tion  of  the  heart?"  In  spite  of  this  clear  and  vigorous  protpst,  CT»no 
sis  and  droiwy  are  still  set  down  among  the  sj-mptoms  of  hypertnifAjf 
of  the  heart, 

I^t  us  first  suppose  a  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles.  The  blood 
must  then  be  propelled  into  the  arteries  with  unwonted  enej;gy  upon 
every  stroke  of  the  systole,  and  if  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  ventri- 
cles be  at  the  same  time  dilated,  the  arteries  will  become  abnoraallr 
full.  Bat  just  as,  during  the  systole,  the  hjfiertrophied  ventricle  oom- 
pletcly  expels  its  contents,  ao  during  i^astole  the  efflux  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart  from  the  veins  must  be  made  easier.  The  veins  become 
more  empty,  while  the  arteries  fill.  Nor  can  the  capillaries  ever  un- 
dergo any  undue  distention,  for  the  outflow  from  them  becomes  east 
in  proportion  as  the  via  a  ttrgo  is  increased.  The  effect,  then,  of  ■ 
general  h;vpertrophy  of  the  heart  ia,  that  tits  arteries  become  ^Uir, 
thf  vein*  less  full,  and  that  the  circulation  is  aectlerated. 

If  the  left  side  alone  be  hypertrophied,  its  contents  miist  be  more 
completely  expelled  than  if  its  walls  possessed  merely  their  nomsd 
thickness.  Hence  (and  all  the  more  so  if  dilatation  also  exist)  the 
aortic  system  becomes  over-filled,  while  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  system  must  be  correspondingly  reduced.  In  spite,  how 
ever,  of  the  over-filling  of  the  aortic  system,  it  can  never  become  so 
great  as  to  cause  dropsy  or  cyanosis  by  overJistention  of  the  c^ut 
laries  and  veins.  This  is  prevented  by  the  depletion  which  takes  p!a« 
in  the  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  vessels  of  (be  lungi 
being  imperfectly  filled,  offer  but  little  resistance  to  tlie  entranoe  blu 
them  of  blood  Erom  the  right  ventricle,  which,  although  not  byper- 
trophied,  can  propel  its  blood  with  unusual  ease.  Thus  the  eogctg^ 
meat  of  the  vena  cava  subsides,  its  bloorl,  under  the  increased  p 
from  behind,  flowing  readily  into  the  empty  right  heart;  and  the  d 
irentriclc,  being  well  supplied  with  blood,  and  its  contents  readily  |i 
ing  out  into  the  meagrely-filled  vessels,  soon  is  propelling  t]uik| 
much  blood  as  the  left  ventricle,  into  which  the  blood  n 
reduced  pressure,  and  which  discharges  its  contenis  into  the  over 
aorta  mth  difficulty.     Hence  the  effect  of  hypertrophy,  esp< 
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ezoentric  hypeitrophj  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  to  produce  an  abnormal 
fuhiess  and  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  aortic  circulation,  which 
does  not  extend  into  the  veins  (the  outflow  from  which,  indeed,  is 
facilitated),  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  smaller  circu- 
lation, and  to  accelerate  the  current  in  both  systems.  The  latter  fact 
IS  easy  to  account  for,  if  we  remember  that  both  ventricles  set  an  ab- 
normally large  amount  of  blood  in  motion  with  eveiy  systole ;  the  left, 
because  it  is  hypertrophied,  the  right,  because  it  sends  its  blood  through 
scantily-filled  vessels. 

Should  the  right  ventricle  alone  be  hypertrophied,  then,  conversely, 
the  volume  of  blood  in  the  lesser  circuit  is  increased,  and  that  of  the 
greater  is  diminished.  But  here,  no  sooner  does  the  right  ventricle 
discharge  more  blood  than  the  left,  than  the  flow  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  over^listended  pulmonary  arteiy  becomes  embarrassed, 
while  the  flow  from  the  unhypertrophied  left  ventricle  into  the  scantily- 
diai^ged  aorta  is  rendered  easier.  Upon  the  other  side  the  blood  pours 
into  the  left  heart  from  heavily-charged  veins,  and  into  the  right  from 
veins  which  are  imperfectly  filled,  so  that  here,  too,  both  ventricles 
soon  begin  to  propel  an  equal  amount  of  blood,  without  which  the 
whole  of  the  blood  would  collect  in  the  pnlmonaiy  sjstem.  Hence, 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  would  result  in  augmentation  of 
the  contents  of  the  pulmonary  system,  reduction  of  that  of  the  aortic 
system,  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  with  easier  outflow  from  the 
pulmonary  veins  than  from  the  vena  cava. 

From  the  foregoing,  in  which  we  have  mainly  adopted  the  ludd 
analysis  of  Frey^  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  symptoms  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  occasions,  and  what  variations  must  arise,  according  as 
the  entire  heart  is  involved,  or  portions  of  it  We  are  treating  now, 
however,  of  uncomplicated  hypertrophy,  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  current  of  the  blood,  the  effects  of  which  hypertrophy  would  tend 
to  counteract,  and  can  only  consider  the  subject  of  consecutive  hypei> 
trophy  when  we  discuss  the  subject  of  valvular  diseases,  the  symptoms 
of  which  they  modify. 

Total  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  the  form  which  most 
frequently  arises  without  complication.  In  most  instances,  persons 
thus  affected  feel  perfectly  well,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  malady  is  not  detected  until  the  physician  makes  a  phys- 
ical exploration  of  the  chest,  after  the  occurrence  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  or  that  it  is  first  observed />o^  mortem^  after  an  apoplexy  which 
has  cost  the  patient  his  life.  The  patient  has  had  no  occasion  to  con- 
sult the  doctor,  the  doctor  none  to  examine  the  chest.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  majority  of  cases,  which,  though  really  under  observation,  are  not 
'mderstood.    The  pulse  of  such  patients  is  full  and  strong,  the  caro(id{> 
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pulsate  visibly ;  in  all  the  greater  arteries  we  bear,  during  tJie  syttde 
of  the  ventricle,  a  distinct  ring.  The  face  is  reddened,  the  eve  glitten, 
ind  BometimeB  is  remarkably  prominent.  The  functions  am  noniuL 
Respiration,  as  long  as  the  heart  has  not  attained  an  excessive  de%-elcf>- 
ment,  is  not  materially  embarrassed  in  pure  hy7)ertn)phy.  Howerer, 
when  a  "cor  bovinujn"  displaces  the  lungs  to  either  side,  and  de- 
presses the  diapliragm,  there  may  be  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  chest, 
of  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  and  often  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  sJicvt- 
ncss  of  breath.  lu  many  instances,  the  patients  complain  of  palpota- 
tion  of  the  heart,  particularly  irhen  excited,  although  these  are  not, 
by  any  means,  constant  signs.  We  must  often  wonder  that  tlie  inh 
pulse  of  a  heart,  strong  enough  to  jar  the  chest  like  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  should  cause  the  patient  so  little  inconvenience,  or  afford  ab- 
solutel}'  no  subjective  symptoms  whatever. 

In  the  course  of  total  escentrio  hypertrophy,  espedally  if  any  pw 
ticular  cause  excite  the  action  of  the  heart,  symptoms  of  active  hyper- 
temia  and  fluxions  arise  in  those  organs  whose  vascular  walls,  possession 
but  a  feeble  power  of  resistance,  are  liable  to  an  increased  afflux  of 
blood  into  them  whenever  pressure  of  the  whole  arterial  system  is 
augmented,  as  in  the  brain  and  the  bronchi.  In  consequence  of  Uu- 
fluxion  to  the  brain,  if  the  patient  run,  make  use  of  heating  drink,  ot 
undergo  any  physical  excitement,  headaches  arise,  or  spots  before  the 
eyes,  buzzing  in  the  cars,  diz^ness,  formication,  etc^,  and  fluxion  tn 
the  bronchial  arteries  occasions  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  ntcm- 
branes,  wide-spread  sibilant  rhouchi,  great  dyspncea,  attacks  of  asthma, 
which  often  soon  subside  after  the  patient  has  lost  a  little  l^lood,  or 
after  the  administration  of  a  cathartic,  which,  by  relieving  pressure 
upon  the  abdominal  arteries,  facilitates  the  circulation  in  the  tliorack 
and  abdominal  aorta.  These  attacks  must  not  bo  attributed  to  bvpe^ 
smia  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  symptoms,  cspedsllr 
the  wide-spread  cooing  in  the  chest,  and  the  character  of  the  drspnce^ 
which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  a  bronchial  asthma,  show  distiocUy 
that  the  fluxion  has  taken  place  in  the  province  of  the  bronchial  arlerieai 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  cerebral  apoplexy  to  occur  in  a  esse  of 
total  exceutric  hypertrophy;  indeed,  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  ruptured  blood-vessels  of  the  bnun  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  young  subjects,  hj-pertrophy  of  the  hcarf,  either  total  or  leii- 
sided,  was  the  assignable  cause.  The  frequence  of  apoplexies  of  the 
brain  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  thtnnet 
than  those  of  other  oigans,  and  heuce  are  more  liable  to  rupture  when 
unduly  distended;  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  circumstance  that  tho  coata 
of  the  arteries  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  arc  often  atberomatooB, 
and  hence  give  way  easily.     Tliat  there  is  a  genetic  oonnection  betwceo 
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atheroma  of  the  arteries  and  cardiao  hypertrophy  (which  JRokitcmsky 
and  Virchow  also  admit)  can  hardly  be  longer  called  in  question,  after 
the  obsenrations  of  Dittrich,  according  to  whom  the  pulmonary  artery 
which  is  otherwise  rarely  the  seat  of  atheroma,  is  often  found  to  bo 
atheromatous  where  there  is  a  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  or  second  attack  of  apoplexy, 
he  may  attain  a  tolerably  advanced  age.  In  other  cases  the  hyper 
trophied  heart  degenerates,  when  the  malady  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect.  Venous  obstruction,  dropsy,  etc.,  arise,  symptoms  which  we 
shall  discuss  more  in  detail  in  treating  of  degeneration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart. 

The  symptoms  of  total,  simple,  imcompUcated,  excentric  hjrpertro- 
phy  of  the  left  side  of  the  hearty  which  is  next  in  frequence  of  occur- 
rence, must,  of  course,  closely  resemble  those  of  total  hypertrophy. 
Here,  too,  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  the  arteries  are  extremely  full, 
and  there  is  no  engorgement  of  the  veins  or  capillaries,  the  blood  flow- 
ing into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  res- 
piration is  not  injuriously  affected  by  diminution  of  the  contents  of  the 
pulmonary  system,  as  the  negative  influence  exerted  upon  oxygenation 
by  emptiness  of  the  vessels  is  fully  oounterbaliinced  by  the  positive 
one  of  acceleration  of  the  circulation.  Here,  too,  we  seldom  hear  any 
complaint  firom  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  com- 
plexion healthy,  and  the  functions  normaL  Derangement  of  the  respi- 
ration is  even  still  more  rare  in  this  form  of  disease  than  in  total  hy- 
pertrophy of  tne  neart,  as,  in  these  cases,  the  heart  seldom  encroaches 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Palpitation  is  a  frequent,  but  by  no 
means  constant,  s}n:nptom.  The  malady  usually  terminates  in  apo- 
plexy. 

Often  as  the  right  ventricle  takes  part  in  an  excentric  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  extremely  often  as  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  accompanies  derangements  in  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, and  lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  yet  simple  hypertrophy  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  right  ventricle,  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  ever  has  been  seen.  Any  description  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  which  we  might  make,  must  be  a  fictitious  one, 
not  based  upon  actual  observation.  At  all  events,  intense  dyspnoea 
and  oedema  of  the  lung,  which  have  been  set  down  among  its  symp- 
toms, are  as  little  dependent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
as  are  cyanosis  and  dropsy  caused  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left ;  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see,  hypertrophy  actually  diminishes  the  dyspnoea  which 
the  main  disease  has  occasioned,  just  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side, 
when  complicating  valvular  derangement,  long  averts  the  occurrence  of 
c3ranosis  and  dropsy. 

22 
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With  regard  to  coccentric  hj-pertrophy,  from  tiic  grv^l  nrity  (h 
this  form  of  tiie  disease  tlie  vciy  existence  of  which  has  been  doabtad 
by  nuthora  of  merit,  wc  have  no  available  clinical  data  n  heroon  to  faMe 
an  account  of  its  symptomaiolc^'.  If  the  capacity  of  a  fxjncentiiialijr 
lypertrophied  heart  be  considerably  reduced,  symptoms  paaentkill]' 
different  from  those  nitherto  described  must  arise.  In  spite  of  the  ifr 
urease  of  muscular  development,  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  islo 
the  arteries  can  only  be  small ;  the  outflow  from  the  vctns  into  ike 
nantin~ed  heart  must  be  impeded,  eo  that  cyanoss  and  drogisy  my 

JVii/siisxl  Siffnt. — In  young  subjects  suffering  from  excentriely 
pertrophy  of  considerable  extent,  we  may  sometimes  observe  a  dkUnd 
promiuence  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  is  not  to  be  oonfounded 
with  the  deformity  which  proceeds  from  rachitis.  In  oldor  penaa, 
whoso  costal  cartilages  have  become  ossified,  this  symptom  is  not  mtt 
with  even  in  cases  of  "  enormitai  cordis.^  Besides  this,  the  abode  o( 
the  heart  is  observed  to  extend  widely  over  the  thorax,  and  is  visiUe 
at  unusual  placea.  We  shall  consider  this  more  attentively  while 
speaking  of  palpation. 

Palpation. — In  the  majority  of  healthy  persons,  we  sec  and  Ebc^ 
during  E)-Etolc  of  the  ^-entricle,  that  the  spot  in  the  thorado  wsU  «r 
responding  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  receives  a  conousdon,  is  slMike% 
and  that  a  limited  space  between  the  tivo  adjacent  ribs  is  then  nwdato 
bulge  forward.  This  phenomensn,  the  impulseof  the  heart,  arisesftaa' 
the  force  with  which  the  heart  is  depressed  and  pressed  against  tl« 
thoracic  wall  when  the  ventricle  contracts.  Although  the  views  of  Ibe 
different  investigators  may  vary  as  to  the  cause  of  the  systoUe  desoenl 
of  the  heart,  one  side  asserting  it  to  be  due  to  elongation,  and  streidh 
ing  of  the  great  vessels ;  another  that  it  depends  upon  the  recoil  wfaid 
the  heart  makes  when  the  blood  is  forcibly  espelled  from  it,  sooMnvbal 
like  that  of  an  exploding  gun  ;  yet  all  agree  that  the  heart-  dGScendi 
during  the  systole.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  heart  doM  not 
hang  free  in  the  chest,  but  ties  upon  the  diapliragm,  a  eur&OQ  iiMiA 
slopes  forward,  it  will  become  apparrat  that  tho  heart,  when  prassed 
downward,  must  also  be  pushed  forward  against  the  wall  of  Uin  cbwt. 
If  the  apex  of  the  heart  then  strike  upon  an  intercostal  space,  it  b 
driven  into  it,  and  causes  it  to  bulge.  If,  however,  it  meet  a  rib,  or  if 
the  intereostal  spaces  be  too  narrow  to  admit  the  apex  between  tfat 
odjoining  ribs,  then,  instead  of  the  iinpulse  of  the  apes,  a  fecblo  rii- 
cumsnribcd  shock  is  felt  upon  the  ribs  or  intercostal  sfiaces.  It  is  K17 
plain,  that  the  beat  of  the  apex  will  be  most  often  visible  in  pawns 
who  have  wide  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  point  of  whose  beart  ia- 
clines  more  outwardly ;  whereas  the  drcuinscribed  coneuasion  is  e 
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sommonly  felt  in  individuals  with  narrow  spaces,  and  whose  apices 
point  more  inwardly.  Even  in  the  healthy  subject,  if  the  heart  be 
stimulated  into  more  vigorous  action,  a  feeble  jar  may  be  noticed,  not 
only  over  the  apex,  but  throughout  all  that  part  of  the  chest  which 
comes  into  contact  with  the  heart  So,  too,  when  the  heart  is  excited* 
other  conditions  being  normal,  a  shock  may  be  observed  in  the  epigas 
trium,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  confoimded  with  the  so^^ed  pu^ 
satio  epigastrica.  This  epigastric  pulsation  is  produced  by  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  driven  downward  a  little  by  every  systolic 
movement. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  various  deviations  firom  this  normal 
cardiac  impulse  are  met  with.  Veiy  great  intensity  of  impulse  is 
almost  peculiar  to  hypertrophy,  while  a  less  violent  pulsation  may 
arise  from  mere  excited  action  of  a  heart  of  normal  size.  Skoda 
recognizes  two  degrees  of  abnormal  intensity  in  the  beat  of  the  hear^ 
one  in  which  the  head  of  the  auscultator,  when  laid  upon  the  chest  of 
the  patient,  perceives  a  strong,  jarring  sensation,  but  in  which  the 
thoracic  wall  and  the  head  of  the  listener  are  not  lifted  by  the  shock ; 
the  other,  in  which  the  thoracic  wall  is  distinctly  elevated  during  the 
systole,  and  sinks  again  with  the  diastole.  Here,  too,  if  this  lifting  of 
the  thoracic  wall  take  place  rapidly,  a  shock  is  imparted  to  the  head. 
It  is  this  second  degree,  this  distinctly  heaving  heart-shock,  which  is 
pathognomonic  of  hypertrophy,  and  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
disease.  (This  heaving  cardiac  impulse,  however,  must  extend  over  a 
large  area  of  the  thoracic  wall,  to  warrant  a  certain  diagnosis  of  hyper- 
trophy ;  as  the  apex  of  a  normal  heart,  when  it  beats  upon  an  inter- 
costal space,  will  produce  distinct  elevation  of  the  point  of  impact,  and 
will  lift  the  finger  when  laid  upon  it.)  The  jarring  impulse,  if  a  con- 
stant and  not  merely  a  transitoiy  symptom,  is  also  decidedly  indicative 
of  hypertrophy.  As  a  rule,  the  beat  of  a  healthy  heart  is  only  felt 
over  a  spot  covering  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces,  while  the  shock 
caused  by  the  organ  when  hypertrophied  is  often  perceptible  over  a 
region  including  several  of  these  spaces.  In  total  excentric  hypertro- 
phy it  is  diffused  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  In  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  the  heaving  pulsation  is  most  distinct  at  the  apex, 
and  thence  spreads  somewhat  longitudinally,  less  so  in  the  transverse 
direction  of  the  organ. 

In  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  thoracic 
wall  between  the  apex  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sternum,  or  even  the 
sternum  itself^  is  shaken.  All  these  variations  are  attributable  to  dis- 
placement of  the  lung,  and  to  the  more  perfect  contact  thus  existing 
between  the  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  Observation  of  the 
beat  of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  moreover,  reveals  a  displacement  of  iti 
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apex.     Under  normal  conditions  the  apex  almost  always  beats  at  tlie 
fifth  intercostal  space,  and  it  is  only  when  the  spaces  are  very  wide,  cm 
when  the  abdomen  is  distended,  that  the  apex  beats  at  the  fourth 
space,  and  when  the  spaces  are  narrow,  at  the  sixth  space.      According 
to  Seitz,  it  is  more  often  felt  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  fifth  sp>aoe  in 
children.    The  point  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  at  which  the  apex  is 
usually  felt,  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  below  the  nipple,  at  the 
parasternal  line  (that  is,  a  vertical  line  running  midway  between  the 
nipple  and  the  left  border  of  the  sternum).     Sometimes  the  beat  is  a 
little  without  this  line,  more  rarely  somewhat  within  it.     If  the  heart 
be  considerably  enlarged,  the  impulse  is  not  exclusively  visible  at  the 
apex,  as  the  chest  suffers  a  jar  from  contact  with  other  portions  of  the 
organ.     Hence,  we  must  know  how  to  find  the  apex.     The  rule  is,  to 
assume  that  the  lowest  and  most  external  point  at  which  the  impulse 
is  distinctly  felt  corresponds  to  the  apex.     In  all  forms  of  excentric  hy- 
pertrophy— the  total  form,  as  well  as  that  of  either  side — ^the  apex  may 
be  displaced  to  the  left,  and  in  total  or  left-sided  hypertrophy  it  may 
likewise  move  farther  downward,  and  be  found  in  the  sixth  or  even  the 
seventh  intercostal  space.     Tliis  very  seldom  happens  when  the  right 
side  is  affected,  and  only  when  the  right  ventricle  projects  beyond  the 
ipex.     With  a  Uttle  care  and  practice  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
sensation  arising  from  pressure  of  the  heart  against  the  thoracic  wall 
(which  is  the  sole  guide  for  estimating  the  extension  of  the  cardiac 
impulse)  from  that  caused  by  participation  of  the  surrounding  region  in 
the  shock.  ^ 

Percussion, — ^Thc  normal  region  of  dulncss  over  the  heart  forms  a 
triangle  which  is  bounded  inwardly  by  the  left  border  of  the  stcmuui, 
from  the  fourth  rib  downward ;  externally  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  sternal  edge  of  the  fourth  rib  to  the  point  at  which  the  apex 
beats.  Below,  the  dulness  is  usually  merged  in  that  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  latter  extends  less  to  the 
left  than  usual  that  the  cardiac  dulness  is  bounded  on  the  lower  side 
by  the  sixth  rib  or  seventh  intercostal  space. 

This  normal  dulness  of  the  cardiac  region  becomes  greater  in  excen- 
tric hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  it 
becomes  longer,  in  that  of  the  right  broader,  and  in  total  hypertrophy 
It  is  increased  both  in  the  vertical  and  transverse  directions,  L  e.,  is  both 
longer  and  broader.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  wherein  the 
cardiac  dulness  extends  downward  rather  than  upward,  observation 
of  the  situation  of  the  heart-stroke  is  of  more  moment,  in  diagnosis 
than  percussion,  which  here  often  fails. 

Besides  the  cardiac  dulness,  that  is,  the  dulness  upon  pereussi(»i 
arising  from  contact  of  the  compact  heart  with  the  wall  of  the  chest 
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Diany  authorities  also  describe  a  region  of  flatness,  which  is  found 
where  a  thin  layer  of  lung  lies  between  the  heart  and  the  thoracic 
wall,  and  indeed  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  them,  as  to  which  of 
these  percussion-signs  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  cardiac  dulness,  and 
which  that  of  cardiac  flatness.  Such  niceties  and  disputes  over  names 
are  of  no  practical  use.  They  neither  benefit  the  patient  nor  promote 
the  progress  of  science. 

Auscultation, — ^We  follow  JBamberger's  account  of  the  normal 
sounds  of  the  heart.  According  to  him,  the  first  sound,  that  which  is 
heard  simultaneously  with  the  heart-stroke,  and  which  corresponds  with 
the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  is  produced  both  in  the  ventricles  and  in 
the  arteries :  in  the  ventricles,  by  the  sonorous  vibrations  into  which 
the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  thrown,  when  placed  in  a  state  of 
tension  by  the  blood  as  it  is  forcibly  expelled ;  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta,  by  the  sound  created  by  the  distention  and  stretching  of  the 
walls  of  those  vessels  by  the  passage  of  the  blood-wave.  We  are 
forced  to  the  latter  supposition,  by  the  circumstance  that  we  can  hear 
a  systolic  sound  in  all  the  larger  arteries,  even  at  a  distance  firom  the 
heart,  which  could  not  possibly  be  propagated  from  the  ventricles, 
whenever  the  vessels  are  much  distended.  The  second  heart-soimd, 
which  is  heard  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  and  which  is  sepa- 
rated frx)m  the  previous  one  by  a  short  pause,  and  from  the  sound 
which  follows  by  a  more  extended  interval,  is  produced  in  the  arteries 
alone.  Although  it  is  audible  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is  con- 
ducted thither,  as  no  soimd  can  well  arise  in  the  heart  itself  during  its 
diastole.  Its  source  is  in  the  arteries,  where  it  is  created  by  the  flap- 
ping of  the  semilunar  valves,  which  are  put  on  the  stretch  by  the 
diastole,  and  receive  a  shock  from  the  blood  which  is  driven  against 
them.  The  heart-soimds  are  never  altered  nor  converted  into  mur- 
murs by  simple  hypertrophy.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  heart  is 
hypcrtrophied,  the  sounds  are  more  distinct  and  louder,  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves  being  exposed  to  heavier  concussion  and  thrown  into 
stronger  vibration,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  being  friller,  and 
oence  vibrating  more  actively,  owing  to  the  additional  flow  of  blood 
which  they  receive,  and  to  the  greater  shock  falling  upon  the  semilunar 
valves  from  increase  of  the  arterial  contents.  When  there  is  much 
hypertrophy,  a  peculiar  metallic  sound  is  audible  (cliquetis  m^talUque) 
during  systole,  which  appears  to  come  from  vibration  of  the  thorax. 

Diagnosis. — Not  only  are  the  subjective  signs  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  their  concomitant  derangements  of  the  circulation,  liablo 
to  be  overlooked,  but  even  the  physical  signs  may  fail  to  reveal  the 
existence  of  the  malady.  When  the  left  lung  is  emphysematous,  and 
Intervenrs  between  an  enlarged  heart  and  the  thoracic  wall,  there  i^ 
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often  no  abiiomuU  ino^nse  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  whicL,  ixiile>^  mj 
actually  become  diminished  in  strength,  or  even  be  quite  impen^ptible. 
Id  similar  niaiiner,  the  cardiac  dulness  may  be  reduced  in  ares,  rathti 
than  increased,  and  even  tlie  heart-sounds  themselves,  irheo  raoffiod 
by  an  emphysematous  lung,  may  fall  feebly  upon  the  ear. 

The  following  arc  the  diagnostic  points  deduced  by  grouping'  tite 
eubjective  and  objective  signs  of  escentrio  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle :  Visible  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  loud  sjrstolic  sound  ia  the 
larger  arteries,  and  a  full  pulse,  visible  even  in  the  smaller  arteries ;  ui 
abnormally  strong  heart-stroke,  extending  over  the  length  of  the  bean ; 
a  depression  of  the  ajiex,  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  int«msifin- 
tJon  of  the  heart-sounds  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  aorta,  and  Botm-- 
times  a  metaUic  click. 

Excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart  declares  itself  by  the 
following  objective  signs;  Augmented  heart-stroke,  wticb  ofWn  ex- 
tends along  the  sternum  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver;  dislocation  of 
the  apes,  which  extends  outward,  but  hardly  ever  downward ;  estefi- 
ston  in  width  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  inten^cation  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
in  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  heart-sounds  is  most  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
arteries,  and  particularly  in  the  second  sound,  so  that  a  stronger  second 
sound  from  the  pulraouaiy  artery,  which  is  ea»ly  recognizable,  even  in 
extreme  emphysema,  is  a  most  important  token  of  hypertrapby  of  titt 
right  side  of  the  heart. 

Tlie  sum  of  the  objective  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  either  side 
of  tlie  heart  furnishes  the  phyacal  signs  of  total  hypertropliy.  The 
arteries  and  the  pulse  make  the  same  manifestations  as  in  bypertrofiiiy 
of  the  left  side ;  the  heart-stroke  is  considentbly  stronger,  extending 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely;  the  apex  is  situated  low  down, 
nnd  far  to  the  left ;  the  cardiac  dulness  is  extended  in  all  directions,  uid 
»U  the  heart-sounds  are  louder. 

As  it  is  of  importance,  in  diagnosticating  the  several  forms  of  this 
disease,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  sounds  which  are  audible  at  tbe 
origins  of  the  arteries  and  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  we  must  obl^ 
an  exact  knowledgo  of  the  points  in  the  thorax  which  correspond  to 
the  arterial  and  venous  openings,  or  at  whirb,  at  all  evenU,  each  sounl 
may  bo  most  distinctly  heard  and  isolated  from  the  others.  The  nilo 
here  is  to  seek  for  the  aortic  sounds  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum, 
it  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  Tills  sound,  it  is  tntK,  ia 
asually  more  audible  upon  the  left  of  the  sternum  than  uptoo  the  iigbt| 
but  at  the  left  side,  where  the  pulmonary  artery  lies  directly  o 
aorta,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  sound  proceeds  fl 
the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery.     For  the  sound  of  the  pulmonary  a 
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WO  listen  at  the  middle  of  the  third  costal  cartilage ;  for  that  of  the 
tricuspid,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stemiim,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth 
intercostal  space. 

The  mitral  sounds  are  less  distinctly  audible  at  the  spot  in  the 
thorax  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  mitral  valve,  but  can  be 
heard  and  isolated  better  at  the  region  of  the  apex,  which  lies  about 
in  the  third  intercostal  space,  an  inch  and  a  half  £rom  the  left  border 
of  the  sternum.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mitral  valve  is 
separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  firom  the  lateral  wall  by  the  lung.  These  media  are  poorly 
adapted  for  the  transmission  of  the  sounds  of  the  mitral  to  the  ear,  or 
for  their  isolation  firom  the  sounds  arising  in  the  right  side  of  the  hearts 
On  the  other  hand,  the  apex,  which  belongs  to  the  left  ventricle  alone, 
and  which  lies  immediately  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  is 
well  calculated  to  isolate  the  tones  of  the  mitral,  and  to  conduct  them 
to  the  ear. 

The  sounds  and  murmurs  which  arise  in  the  various  orifices  of  the 
heart  are  often  heard,  with  greater  distinctness,  at  other  points  than 
those  just  mentioned.  This  is  sometimes  owing  to  an  elevated  or  de- 
pressed attitude  of  the  diaphragm,  or  to  displacement  of  the  medias- 
tinum, and  sometimes,  indeed,  no  reason  for  the  variation  can  be 
assigned.  In  order  not  to  be  led  into  error  of  diagnosis  by  such 
irregularities  in  determining  the  source  of  a  murmur,  we  must  not 
attach  too  much  diagnostic  importance  to  the  situation  of  the  point 
where  the  sound  is  most  pUunly  audible,  but  should  rather  rely  upon 
the  concomitant  signs  of  enlargement  of  one  or  other  portion  of  the 
heart 

To  save  repetition,  we  shall  defer  the  discussion  of  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  of  pericardial 
exudation,  eta,  until  we  shall  have  learned  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
diseases. 

Prognosis. — Of  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  hypertrophy  admits  of 
the  best  prognosis,  if  we  accept  the  narrowest  meaning  of  the  term 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  In  many  instances,  in  which  we  shall 
find  hypertrophy  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases  of  the  hearty  the 
compensatory  hypertrophy  actually  mitigates  the  danger  of  the  chief 
disease. 

Patients  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  live  to  a  great 
age.  If  they  die  early,  death  is  generally  due  to  hemorrhagic  effu- 
sions into  the  brain  or  lungs,  for  the  prevention  of  which  occurrences 
a  careful  treatment  and  a  judicious  regimen  do  not  seem  to  be  witk 
out  efficacy.  The  prognosis,  however,  is  often  rendered  more  grave 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  consecutive  degeneration  of  the  substance  cf 
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the  heart.    With  the  tranwtion  from  genuine  to  spurious  hypertrophy, 
the  picture  changes,  and  many  dangers  arise. 

Theatment. — It  13  certainly  out  of  our  power  to  cure  a  brpertKf 
phied  heart  hy  any  mode  of  treatment,  altJioiigh  we  do  not  deny  tint 
such  a  iieart  may  ondergo  atropliy  quite  as  well  as  a,  normal  oae. 
Uuch,  however,  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  checking  the  a^ 
ranee  of  the  disease,  and  in  niodcmting  the  dangers  to  nrhich  it  gives 
rise.     Wo  are  not  now  referring,  of  course,  to  the  cases  in  which  hype^ 
trophy  is  a  complication  of  another  malady  of  the  heart,  or  lungs,  but 
to  that  form  of  the  disease  which  exists  in  a  certain  degree  indepen- 
dently, such  as  we  see  in  drunkards,  gluttons,  etc     Here  the  disease 
generally  remains  unrecognized,  until  the  enlargement  of  the   heart 
begins  to  encroach  ujKin  the  lungs,  or  until  dizziness,  muscae  voUtiuites, 
or  other  symptoms  of  fluxion  to  the  brain,  arise,  or,  what  is  still  tooro 
common,  until  an  apoplectic  attack  calls  attention  to  the  stato  of  the 
organ.     If  we  now  give  our  orders  with  decision,  we  may  reckon  upon 
punctual  obedience  upon  the  part  of  tJie  patient,  who  previously  would 
scarcely  have  paid  them  any  attention,  but  to  whom  the  inconven- 
iences just  alluded  to  become  a  source  of  the  greatest  solicitude.    Patho- 
geny makes  the  treatment  clear.     Such  patients  must  beware  of  im- 
moderate eating  and  drinking,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plethora  wMdi, 
although  but  transient,  always  follows  upon  a  &ee  use  of  food  or  drink. 
How  often  does  the  long-threatening  apoplexy  set  in  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  plethora  which  has  developed  after  a  long  and  hearty  meal !    Hero 
too,  we  must  insist  upon  the  rule  of  issuing  the  most  precise  orders, 
and  of  exactly  regulating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  meals  of 
which  the  patient  is  to  partake  in  future.     la  this  connection  I  may 
mention  an  act  of  folly  which  I  have  often  seen  practised  by  tavern- 
keepers  and  itinerant  wine-dealers.     The  latter  often  suppose  that,  by 
a  free  use  of  water,  they  can  counteract  the  pemidous  influences  » 
which  they  expose  themselves,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  plell^ 
ora  arising  after  a  full  meal  would  only  be  increased  by  an  itumod- 
eiatc  addition  of  liquid.     Besides  this,  however,  the   patient   muit 
avoid  all  the  causes  which,  independently  of  plethora,  stimulate  the 
BCtioii   of  tie  heart,  and   further  distend  the  already  overcharged 
arteries.     Under  tliis  head  come  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  mental 
excitement,  and  immoderate  bodily  exertion.     Hot  water  must  be  io- 
duded  in  this  class,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  use  of  the  V 
bad  Sprudet  should  make  victims  every  year  who  die  of  apoplexy. 

Besides  these  dietetic  measures,  we  should  see  that  there  bft  no  4 
staclc  to  the  current  of  blood  m  tin  abdominal  aorta,  and  tlius  n 
pressure  from  the  endangered  vessels  of  the  brain  and  bronchi. 
aides  forlndding  all  food  that  can  cause  flatulence,  take  care  that  t 
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bowds  be  regolarlj  moved,  thus  relieving  Hie  aorta  and  its  br&uches 
&om  tlie  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  practice  of  repeated 
and  systematic  blood-letting  in  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
which  originated  with  Valsalva  and  Albertini^  is  still  adhered  to  by 
the  French,  but  with  us  is  fedling  more  and  more  into  disuse.  Vene- 
section diminishes  the  volimie  of  blood  for  a  short  time  only,  and  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  an  erythism  of  the  heart,  and  seems  to  favor 
d^eneration  of  the  substance  of  the  organ.  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  never  is  any  indication  for  bleeding,  as  in  case  of  a  threatened 
apoplexy  proceeding  from  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  The  application 
of  a  seton  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  more  customary  with  us,  as 
soon  as  a  hypertrophy  or  in  fact  any  trouble  whatever  about  the  heart, 
becomes  apparent.  This  procedure  must  also  be  pronounced  useless, 
and  even  dangerous,  although  commended  by  classical  authority. 
Iodine  and  mercury  are  of  course  both  inadmissible  and  useless.  The 
patients  often  do  well  under  the  use  of  the  "  whey-cure."  The  grape- 
cure  also  has  a  good  effect,  but  not  unless  we  restrict  the  supply  of 
other  kinds  of  food.  K  we  permit  the  patients  to  take  their  ordinary 
meals,  and  then  daily  to  eat  three  or  four  pounds  of  grapes  besides, 
dangers  may  easily  arise,  particularly  that  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  apoplexy.  I  once  saw  a  fresh  attack  of  apoplexy  occur  in  a  per* 
son,  who,  after  having  been  for  four  weeks  at  Marienbad,  where  he 
had  done  "very  well,  was  then  daily  eating  four  pounds  of  grapes  at 
Vevay,  as  an  ^  after-treatment,"  without,  however,  making  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  his  other  food. 

Digitalis  in  pure  imcomplicatcd  hypertrophy  is  imsuitable.  As  has 
been  brilliantly  demonstrated  by  j9r.  JReich^  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  this  medicine  upon  dogs  stand  in  glaring  contradiction  to 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  experience  at  the  bedside.  ("  On  the 
Employment  of  Digitalis  in  Disease  of  the  Heart."  Inaugural  ad- 
dress under  President  Prof.  Niemeyer,  Tubingen,  1864.)  The  ac- 
tion of  digitalis,  under  the  use  of  which,  in  innumerable  cases  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  cyanosis,  dropsy,  hepatic  engorgement,  and 
suppression  of  urine  have  been  made  to  subside,  is  not  to  lower  the 
centrifugal  pressure  of  the  arteries,  but  rather  to  increase  it.  Its 
use  is  indicated  in  diseases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weak- 
ened, but  never  in  cases  where  it  is  augmented.  The  application  of 
cold,  in  the  form  of  a  tin  flask  tilled  with  ice-water,  and  worn  upon 
the  region  of  the  heart,  is  of  great  benefit  to  many  patients.'* 
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CHAPTER   II. 

DILATATIOK     OF    THE    HEABT. 

br  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  cavities  of  the 
become  enlarged,  but,  as  its  walls  at  the  same  time  are  thicJtened  by 
development  of  their  muscular  substance,  the  heart  does  not  suffer  any 
impairment  6f  its  functional  power,  which,  indeed,  is  augmented.     Al* 
though  excentric  hypertrophy  has  been  called  ^  active  dilatation  ^  by 
the  pathological  anatomists,  yet,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  dilatation  of  the  heart    According^  to  the  gen- 
eral usage  both  of  physicians  and  laity,  the  term  dilatation  is  ezdu- 
sively  applied  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  heart,  in  whic^  its  cavities 
are  enlarged,  but  in  which  there  is  no  corresponding  growth  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  its  walls,  so  that  the  contractile  power  of  the 
organ  is  diminished.    This  condition  corresponds  to  the  ^  passive  dilata- 
tion "  of  the  pathological  anatomists. 

There  are  three  recognizable  forms  of  cardiac  dilatation,  althoi^ 
the  transition  of  the  first  variety  into  the  second  is  not  abruptly  defined: 

1.  The  cavity  is  dilated,  the  wall  of  the  heart  retaining  its  nonnal 
tliickness,  and  being  merely  comparatively  too  thin. 

2.  The  cavity  is  dilated  and  the  cardiac  wall  is  posUively  thinner 
than  is  normal. 

3.  The  cavity  is  dilated,  while  the  heart-wall  is  thickened;  not, 
however,  by  augmentation  of  its  muscular  substance,  but  through  a 
spurious  h}T)crtropliy. 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  are — 
1.  When  the  organ  is  subjected  to  an  unnaturally  severe  internal 
pressure  during  its  diastole,  causing  its  wall  to  yield  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  fact,  that  contractions  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  other  olh 
stacles  t()  the  circulation,  cause  dilatation  of  the  portion  of  the  oi^n  from 
which  the  efllux  of  blood  is  impeded,  might  give  rise  to  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  an  abnormal  resistance,  encountered  by  the  heart 
during  lis  systolic  movement,  may  result  in  dilatation.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that,  the  moment  that  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart  be* 
comes  incapable  of  overcoming  the  resistance  opposed  by  its  contents, 
and  it  yields  to  internal  pressure,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will 
stop.  The  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  dilatation  is  produced, 
when  one  of  the  cardiac  orifices  has  become  contracted,  is  as  follows : 
TIic  first  consequence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is,  that  the 
afTcctcd  cavity  is  incompletely  emptied  of  its  blood.  The  gush  of 
blood  which  enters  the  heart  upon  diastole,  instead  of  finding  the  cav- 
ity empty,  finds  it  almost  as  full  at  the  beginning  of  the  diastolic  move* 
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oaent  as  it  should  be  when  that  movement  is  complete.  Blood 
eontiimes  to  enter  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  afferent  vessels  upon 
their  contents  exceeds  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the 
cardiac  cavity.  Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  an  obstacle  to  exist  at  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  an  obstruction  in 
the  cmTcnt  of  the  capillary  system  of  the  lungs.  Such  obstacle  can- 
not prevent  a  systolic  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle^  although  no 
doubt  it  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  ventricle  firom  expel- 
ling the  whole  of  its  contents.  Now,  as  long  as  the  pressure  upon  the 
blood  within  the  vena  cava  is  greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  the 
thin  walls  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  ventricle  will  be  distended  by 
an  abnormal  influx  of  blood.  Moreover  the  diastolic  relaxation  is  ter- 
minated by  a  contraction  of  the  right  auricle,  whose  contents  are  forci- 
bly propelled  into  the  right  ventricle.  As  the  blood  enters  the  heart 
by  the  veins,  and  enters  it  under  quite  a  moderate  pressure,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  thickness  of  whose  walls 
is  only  one  and  two  lines,  respectively,  should  be  much  more  liable 
to  dilatation  than  the  left  ventricle,  whose  ventricular  wall  has  a  thick- 
ness  of  five  lines ;  and,  in  £Eu;t,  we  find  that  the  auricles  are  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  dilatation;  next  to  these,  the  right  ventricle,  while  di- 
latation of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  rarest  of  all. 

A  considerable  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  arises  in 
cases  of  deficience  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  a  smaller  degree  in  dc- 
fidence  of  the  mitral ;  and  this  circumstance,  which  is  taught  in  every 
text-book  on  pathological  anatomy,  also  argues  in  favor  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  deductions.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  aortic  valves  are 
insufficient,  and  that  blood  regurgitates  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle during  its  period  of  diastole,  the  pressure  which  the  blood  exerts 
upon  the  relaxed  cardiac  wall  is  then  a  very  considerable  one,  and 
capable  of  overcoming  the  resisting  power  of  the  latter.  Ban^ergcr 
lias  made  a  carefril  examination  of  fifty  hearts  with  valvular  disease  oi 
the  aoi'ta,  with  regard  to  the  coexistence  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions, 
which  fully  agree  with  our  views  as  to  the  pathogeny  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart.  He  found  that,  in  simple  contraction  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  there  is  no  dilatation,  or  else  only  a  very  slight  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Although  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is  very  great  in 
these  cases,  there  is  no  increase  of  that  internal  pressure,  during  dias- 
tole, by  which  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  is  caused.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valves,  there  is  always  a  con- 
siderable  dilatation  of  the  left  ventride,  which  predominates  over  the 
coexisting  hypertrophy.  There  is  often  room  enough  in  the  dilated 
ventride  to  coatain  a  fullndzed  fist.     In   such  cases,  as  we  have 
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shcnm,  the  wall  of  the  ventriole  Is  subjected  to  ftn  e 
sure.  Bamberger  found  that  the  greatest  degree  of  dilatation  fl 
left  ventricle  arose  when  the  aortic  v-alves  were  the  seat  of  simoltMi* 
oua  contraction  and  insuHlciencc,  as  then  such  a  conditioo  'would  tutu 
rally  be  the  moat  faromble  one  for  the  oocnrrence  of  dilatation ;  simrn 
the  stenosis  prevents  a  complete  emptying  of  the  veotricle  during 
sj-stole,  while,  owing  to  the  insufficience,  the  blood  regiirg:itatea  into  the 
ventricle  during  the  diastole,  with  all  the  force  which  the  pressure  nf 
tbe  aorta  can  impart. 

The  occurrence  of  a  slighter  degree  of  dilatation  in  insuScieooe  of 
the  mitral  is  likewise  easy  to  account  for.  When  the  mitral  valve  u 
not  effectually  closed,  a  coosidejmble  amount  of  blood  regurgil«lct 
from  the  ventricle  during  the  systolic  movement,  bo  that  the  anncle  and 
pulmonary  veins  become  overloaded  and  their  walls  tightly  ati^tdbed 
Blood  consequently  poura  into  the  left  ventricle  with  unnaUtn! 
force  during  diastole.  Perhaps  tlie  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle 
and  the  increased  energy  of  its  contractile  power  also  aid  in  cansiiv 
the  left  ventricle  to  yield  to  the  abnonnal  pressure,  when  the  mitn) 
valve  is  insuilioient. 

In  stricture  of  the  left  awiculo-ventricular  orifice  also,  there  is  a  oca- 
aidenible  degree  of  engorgement  of  the  left  auricle,  and  pulmonsiy 
vein,  and  the  auricle  itself  becomes  hypertrophied,  but  the  augmenta- 
tion of  propulsive  power  is  neutralizad  by  the  obstacle  to  tbc 
entrance  of  the  blood.  This  'i&  plainly  the  reason  why  the  left  vcntride 
is  dilated  when  the  mitral  valve  is  insidlicient,  but  docs  not  dilaU 
where  the  valve  is  oidy  contracted. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  arising  solely  from  an  increase  of  ibe 
pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  cardiac  cavities,  us  a  rule,  is  soon  fol- 
lowed bv  CKcentric  hypertrophy,  the  continuous  and  abDormally  active 
contractions  of  the  organ  giving  rise  to  a  multiplication  of  its  niufic» 
lar  fibres.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  valvular  disease,  we  shall  ex- 
plain more  in  detail  that  it  is  by  this  transition  from  dilatation  inio 
excentric  hj-pertrophy  that  the  effect  of  obstruction  to  the  drailaUon, 
arising  from  derangement  of  the  valves,  is  counteracted 

2,  Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  arise  6fom  the  loss  of  tone  of  tlw 
cardiac  wall,  owing  to  disease  of  its  substance,  in  consequence  i»f  wbieb 
the  wall  gives  way  even  before  the  normal  internal  pressure  exerUd 
upon  it  during  diastole.  Even  the  simple  serous  infiltration  to  » 
the  heart  is  subject  in  the  various  forms  of  inllammation  which  • 
it,  especially  in  pericarditis,  diminishes  the  resisting  power  of  t 
gan  and  causes  it  to  dilate.  Sometimes  its  muscles  seen 
an  atrophy,  like  that  suffered  by  the  muacles  of  the  rest  of  tho  I 
afler  severe  and  protracted  illness,  and  in  consequence  of  whidi  ll 
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wall  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood ;  but  the  cause  which  most 
frequently  deprives  the  cardiac  parietes  of  their  tenacity  is  degeneia- 
tion  of  its  tissues  and  in  particular  fatty  degeneration.    . 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  collateral  oedema  which  remains  after 
the  abatement  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  heart,  the  muscles 
of  the  organ  may  regain  their  power  of  resistance,  and  the  dilatation 
may  be  repaired.  In  other  instances  hypertrophy  follows  upon  dilata- 
tion. The  dilatation  arising  firom  typhus,  or  protracted  chlorosis,  usual- 
ly disappears  when  the  attenuated  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  with 
the  rest  of  the  musdes,  recover  their  proper  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  dilatation  proceeding  from  degeneration  of  the  substance  of 
the  heart,  is  incapable  of  repair,  and,  indeed,  always  grows  worse  as  it 
grows  older. 

3.  Dilatation  may  proceed  from  the  degeneration  of  the  substance 
of  an  exoentrically  hypertrophied  heart.  This  transition  from  hyper- 
trophy to  dilatation  occurs  quite  as  often  as  does  the  transformation 
above  alluded  to  from  dilatation  to  hypertrophy ;  and,  indeed,  it  often 
happens  that  both  metamorphoses  take  place  in  the  same  patient  at 
different  periods  of  the  disease.  Thus  it  can  be  shown  that  a  valvular 
derangement  first  gives  rise  to  dilatation ;  and  that  this  is  subsequent- 
ly converted  into  a  hypertrophy,  which  compensates  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  valve ;  and  that  at  last  the  substance  of  the  heart  undergoes 
degeneration,  and  the  hypertrophy  is  again  replaced  by  dilatation, 
whereupon  the  compensatory  action  ceases.  The  latter  dangerous 
transformation  often  does  not  take  place  until  long  after  the  valvular 
disease  has  been  established.  So,  too,  in  emphysema ;  years  may 
elapse  ere  the  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  com- 
pensates for  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  changes  into 
dilatation,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  seem  that  a  certain  period  of  continued  overaction  of  the  heart 
suffices  to  determine  the  conversion  of  a  true  hypertrophy  into  a  spuri- 
ous one,  a  circmnstance  which  has  not  been  observed  to  occur  in  other 
overworked  muscles.  Degeneration  of  the  hypertrophied  cardiac  mus- 
cles is  much  accelerated  if  the  patient's  nutritive  condition  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  diseases  of  aged  and 
decrepit  people  is  an  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
caused  by  endarteritis  deformans,  which,  when  of  long  standing,  grad- 
ually changes  into  dilatation  by  degeneration  of  its  muscular  sub- 
stance. These  are  the  cases  to  which  people  allude  when  they  speak 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart  as  being  one  of  the  most  severe  and  dan- 
gerous of  the  maladies  of  that  organ,  and  which  is  the  most  terrible 
bugbear  of  many  old  people. 

Anatomical  Appeabakces. — Care  must  always  be  taken  not  to 
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mistalic  a  heart  distended  by  blood  and  relaxed  from  putrcfocttoD  kl 
a  dilated  heart.  Advanced  decomposition  of  tlie  rest  of  the  body,  ex- 
treme softness  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  its  saturalioa  uitL 
the  c»Ioring  matter  of  the  blood,  are  the  distinctive  marks  in  sucli 
cases.  When  the  dilatation  involves  the  entire  organ,  its  lonn  k 
diHtiged  in  the  manner  described  >n  speaking  of  hyportrophT  of  the 
heart.  As,  however,  in  most  cases  the  dilatation  is  partial,  and  iiu  more 
frequently  involves  the  right  side  of  the  heart  than  the  left,  a  dilated 
heart  usually  appears  wider  without  any  corres|>onding  increase  ia 
length.  When  the  wall  of  the  dilated  organ  seems  thinned,  tiie  d^ 
grce  of  thinning  must  be  accurately  detennined  by  measurement,  as 
otherwise  there  will  be  doDger  of  error.  Gieneral  statements,  such  at 
"  moderate  thinning  "  or  "  moderate  thickening  "  of  the  tvalls  of  the 
heart,  are  of  no  value  whatever.  When  the  wall  of  the  left  venlridc 
is  thinned,  it  collapses  when  cut  open.  This  docs  not  ocuur  wben  tlie 
oi^n  b  ia  normal  condition.  In  cases  of  great  ditutatiou  of  the  oiai- 
cles,  the  muscular  Jasciculi  may  be  so  widely  separated  that  the  waUi, 
in  places,  have  a  membranous  appearance.  When  tiie  ventricles  ue 
much  dilated,  with  wasting  of  the  muscular  substance,  we  sometimei 
find  soma  of  the  trabeculm  reduced  to  tlie  condition  CFf  ilesbleea  t«a- 
dinous  corda. 

When  the  wall  of  a  dilated  ventricle  is  thickened,  it  is  sometimei 
possible  to  recognize  that  the  hypertrophy  b  of  the  spurious  kind, 
merely  from  the  color  and  resistance  of  its  substance.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  tisBui.'s  of  the  heart  appear  normal  upon  cursory  examiiu- 
tion ;  but  the  general  dropsy,  and  other  signs  of  engorgement,  irhirb 
ore  not  ascribablc  to  valvular  disease,  or  to  other  obstado  to  the  dint 
lation,  give  proof  of  the  abuormal  state  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  and  microscopic  examination  reveals  its  degeneration.  Al 
other  times  the  microscope  exhibits  a  much  slighter  degree  of  degen- 
eration of  the  substance  of  the  cardiac  wall  timn  Ihe  intensity  of  the 
venous  engorgement  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  As  this  latter  ooodh 
tion,  when  unaccompanied  by  obstruction  to  the  coinsc  of  the  dreula- 
tJOD,  is  a  most  positive  sign  of  lack  of  functionat  power  in  the  lieut,  I 
feel  wammted  in  making  the  following  assertion,  based  upon  s  higo 
number  of  accurate  observations:  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  to  re«^;nize  all  the  alterations  of  the  musouW  fibrillar 
which  diminish  the  functional  power  of  the  hearl,' 

Notwithstanding  that  the  orifices  of  the  heart  also  take  part  io  the 
dilatation,  the  valves  still  remain  capable  of  clo^ng  porfcotly,  in  tva- 
sequence  of  their  enlargement,  which  keeps  pace  with  their  tJuuntDgi 
and  owing  to  clougatinn  of  the  chonko  tendine^. 

SmPTOMs  AMD  CouBSK. — DOalation  of  the  heart  readers  ita  ao 
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Doo  more  laborious,  since,  although  its  power  is  not  diminished,  the 
amount  of  Uood  which  it  must  expel  is  increased.  Hence,  the  effect 
nf  dilatation  upon  the  distribution  and  force  of  the  circulation  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  of  hypertrophy.  However,  as  long  as  the 
substance  of  its  walls  remains  healthy,  the  organ  still  continues  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  its  function,  by  dint  of  increased  exertion,  just  as  a 
healthy  heart  overcomes  obstacles  to  the  circulation  by  greater  energy 
of  its  contraction.  It  is  very  different,  however,  when  dHatation  of  the 
heart  is  accompanied  by  degeneration  of  its  muscles,  as  it  is  then  un- 
able to  sustain  such  augmentation  of  its  functional  energy.  Its  action 
b  insufficient,  and  the  consequences  of  this  defective  action  become 
recognizable  in  derangement  of  the  circulation  which  ensues.  The 
amount  of  blood  expelled  from  the  heart  being  too  small,  the  arteries 
are  inadequately  filled,  their  walls  contract,  and  the  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual vessels  is  reduced.  The  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
arterial  contents  is  an  augmentation  of  that  of  the  veins ;  but,  as  the 
number  of  the  veins  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries,  the  filling  of  the  in- 
iividual  veins  never  increases  in  prop(niion  as  that  of  the  arteries  di- 
minishes. Moreover,  a  part  of  the  blood  which  should  occupy  the 
arteries  is  in  the  dilated  and  half-emptied  heart  Accordingly,  the 
signs  of  defidence  of  blood  in  the  arterial  sj^tem  appear  earlier  and 
in  slighter  degrees  of  the  disease  than  do  the  symptoms  of  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  system.  The  capillaries  also  become  abnormally 
full,  owing  to  the  impediment  to  their  circulation  offered  by  the  en- 
gorgement of  the  veins,  while  the  tension  of  the  arterial  walls,  even 
when  the  vessels  are  imperfectly  filled,  still  exceeds  that  of  the  capil- 
laries, so  that  the  blood  continues  to  flow  into  them.  Finally,  the 
quantity  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  each  systole  being  abnormally 
small,  the  circulation  is  retarded,  and  the  blood  acquires  a  more  venous 
character,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  re- 
ceives, and  because  it  does  not  return  so  often  to  the  lungs  to  obtain 
oxygen. 

When  dilatation  of  a  part  of  the  heart  is  complicated  by  valvular 
disease,  emphysema,  or  any  other  affection  of  the  lungs  by  which  the 
circulation  is  impeded,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  and  how 
much  the  lack  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  venous  engorgement,  the 
retardation  of  the  circulation,  and  the  venous  state  of  the  blood,  de- 
pend upon  the  primitive  disease,  and  how  much  upon  the  dilatation. 
(Thus,  Traube  ascribes  the  dropsy  of  pulmonary  emphysema  to  dilata- 
tion and  degeneration  of  the  right  heart  alone,  and  not  to  destruction 
oi'  a  large  number  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  while,  in  my  opinion, 
both  of  these  causes  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  dropsy  of 
emphysema  i^  only  to  be  dreaded  when  disorder  of  the  pulmonary  car 
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:HJation  oeascs  to  be  compensated  for  by  th<?  hypertropliy  of  tJifl  rigid 
heart.)  But  the  fact  tliat  all  derongeruent  of  the  drculation  is  avcnad 
in  val\-ular  disease  or  emphysema,  as  long  as  the  pcKtion  of  the  bean 
involved  is  hypertrophled,  instead  of  being  dilated,  warrants  the  ttn- 
elusion,  whenever  there  is  much  cmbarrossment  of  circulation,  tliat 
Dither  tho  original  dilatation  has  not  been  followed  by  any  grieat  de- 
gree of  hypertrophy,  or  else  that  the  hypertrophy  has  tuninl  into  a 
dilatation  through  degeneration  of  the  subsLsnce  of  the  heart.  Of 
course  the  extent  of  the  disorders  which  arise  in  the  drv-ulatory  system 
varies  with  the  sent  of  the  dllataUoo.  In  treating  of  \-slvular  ilJTf  f, 
we  propose  to  describe  more  fiilly  the  conditions  which  result  fiotn  dft 
station  of  the  various  parts  of  the  heart,  just  as  we  have  made  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  effect  which  the  state  of  the  right  ventriole 
exerts  upon  emphysema,  in  treating  of  that  disease.  There  is  bat  one 
symptom  (palpitation  of  the  heart)  to  which  wc  shall  draw  att«utMo  at 
present,  since  its  occurrence  is  qmte  as  common  in  partial  ■innlTt1i"i 
us  in  the  com]>1ete  dilatation.  This  distres^g  subjective  Gvmptom, 
Donating  of  a  painful  sense  of  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
often  ceases  when  the  dilated  heart  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  re- 
turns when  the  hypertrophy  begins  to  undergo  degeneration.  It  a 
not  the  beat  of  a  hypertrophied  heart — wliich,  though  it  often  jara  the 
chest  tike  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  is  nevertheless  performed  without 
effort — which  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  palpitation.  This  sensntioo  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  laborious  contractions  of  an  unhypertroptiied 
organ.  Tliin-blooded  and  chlorotio  persons  complain  mucli  mora  of 
palpitation  than  those  whose  heart  is  actually  diseased ;  and,  of  all  Uir 
varied  disorders  of  the  organ,  dilatation,  inflammation,  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  cardiac  substance,  are  the  ones  which  are  most  gtnietsUy 
accompanied  by  palpitation. 

In  the  total  dilatation  which  generally  is  due  to  a  morbid  ihii>adity 
of  a  degenerate  heort-watl,  it  is  often  diiScult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
derangement  of  the  circulation  depends  upon  the  degeneration  and 
how  much  upon  the  dilatation.  The  latter,  however,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  production,  as  it  is  found  tliat  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  without  dilatation  (which  Is  common  enough  in  anaemic  persons), 
is  much  better  borne,  and  deranges  the  circulation  much  less,  than 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  dilatation. 

The  first  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  this  form  of  dilatatioti 
couMst,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  complaint  of  palpitation  of  tho  heart, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  faintness  of  its  objective  and 
visible  pulsation,  and  which  soon  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  dyspnea. 
ITie  cause  of  the  dyspntea  is  easily  traceable  to  the  overloading  of  tlit 
pulmonary  vcin&  and  capillaries,  and  to  the  retardation  of  the  ciroi 
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tion.  It  is  aggravated  upon  ascending  stairs,  walking  iip^iill,  and 
similar  causes,  and  at  first  is  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  body  is  at 
rest  The  aspect  of  the  patient  at  this  period  is  pale,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  blood  in  his  arteries ;  but  the  overloaded  state  of  the  veins  is 
not  at  first  sufficient  to  produce  cyanosis  and  dropsy,  altiiough  the  lips 
may  be  somewhat  livid.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  certain  languor  and 
apathy,  with  liability  to  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  symptoms  which, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  indicate  a  venous  condition  of  the  blood. 
K  the  disease  advance,  the  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  become  more  dis- 
tressing, the  patient  fears  to  make  any  exertion,  because  it  ^  puts 
him  out  of  breath«"  The  lips  and  cheeks  assume  a  distinctly  blue 
tinge,  the  liver  begins  to  swell,  from  the  venous  engorgement,  and  a 
slight  oedema  of  the  extremities  begins  to  appear  toward  evening.  In 
the  most  aggravated  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient  o(»nplains  of 
great  shortness  of  breath,  even  when  in  a  state  of  complete  repose, 
which  becomes  almost  intolerable  upon  his  making  the  slightest  effort. 
The  pulse  is  small,  and  often  is  irregular  and  intermittent  The 
inrine,  which  is  extremely  scanty  and  concentrated,  deposits  a  copious 
sediment  of  urate  of  soda  upon  cooling,  the  small  amount  of  water 
which  it  contains  being  insufficient  to  retain  the  salts  in  solution  at  a 
reduced  temperature.  At  this  period  more  or  less  albumen  usually 
appears  in  the  mine,  and  both  lips  and  cheeks  are  decidedly  cyanotic. 
The  dropsy  spreads  from  the  ankles  to  the  legs,  thighs,  scrotum, 
and  abdominal  integument.  The  upper  extremities  and  face  become 
oedematous,  dropsical  effusions  also  forming  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  serous  sacs  of  the  chest.  At  length  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs to  the  Sjrmptoms  of  bronchial  palsy  and  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
Every  busy  practitioner  has  repeated  opportunities  to  witness  cases 
where  old  people  die  of  this  malady  with  precisely  such  symptoms,  or 
with  sjrmptoms  but  slightly  different.  The  smallness  of  the  pulse 
and  the  diminution  of  the  urine  are  the  result  of  the  constant  de- 
crease of  the  arterial  contents;  the  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  albumin- 
uria are  necessary  consequences  of  the  ever-increasing  venous  engorge- 
ment. 

The  sjrmptoms  of  dilatation  supervening  upon  an  excentric  hyper- 
trophy, arising  frx)m  endarteritis  deformans,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  described  above.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  with  which 
of  these  two  forms  we  have  to  deal  This  will  not  seem  sirange,  when 
we  consider  that  endarteritis  deformans  does  not  occasion  any  derange- 
ment of  the  circulation  as  long  as  the  heart  remains  in  a  state  of  excen- 
tric hypertrophy,  and  that  the  evidence  of  disease  only  becomes  appar- 
ent after  the  hypertrophy  has  become  spurious  by  secondary  degener- 
ation, and  after  its  compensatory  action  has  become  imperfect.     When 
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we  find,  by  physical  exploration,  that  an  old  person,  suffering  tronn  cj* 
nous  and  dropsy,  has  a  dilated  beart,  that  his  superficial  arlpritfs  ue 
Lortuous,  pulsate  visibly,  and  feci  hard  to  the  toudi,  the  cnse  is  pmh- 
ftbly  one  of  endarteritis  deformans  witlj  secondary  degenerotion  of  ■ 
heart  which  was  once  hypertrophied.  If,  on  the  other  Iiand,  Lbete  be 
no  such  condition  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  the  degeneration  is  pcob- 
ably  the  primary  disease  to  which  the  dilatation  is  secondary. 

Physical  Signs. — Tnapection  never  reveals  the  prominence  of  ihp 
precordial  region  sometimes  seen  in  escentric  hypertrophy. 

When  there  is  much  enlargement,  the  apex  of  the  heart  U  found, 
upon  palpation,  to  beat  abnormally  low  down,  and  too  much  to  ifa« 
outer  side  of  the  chest.  Its  impulse  is  often  extremely  feeble,  wid 
may  even  be  quite  imperceptible.  In  other  cases,  particularly  during 
moments  of  exdtement,  It  may  be  unnaturally  strong  {^Skoda),  and 
may  even  bo  equal  to  that  of  an  excentrically  hypertrophied  heut, 
although,  indeed,  (he  heaving  pulsation  is  never  seen  in  coses  of  ant 
pie  dilatation. 

Percmsion  shows  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness  like  (Bat 
arising  in  hj-pertrophy,  so  that  in  gcne-ral  an  extension  of  tiie  cnnliac 
dulness  with  intensification  of  the  impulse  is  indicative  of  bvpertroptiy, 
while  a  similar  extension  with  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  impulsr 
signifies  dilatation.  Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  BOcompauiM 
the  first  stage  of  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valve,  produces  the  sanv 
alterations  of  the  percussion-sound  which  accompany  the  Euhso({ticiit 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  right  ventricla 
In  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  the  sound  of  percussion  is  dull  uoda 
the  sternum,  and  at  its  right  edge,  from  the  second  rib  to  tlio  fifth  m 
sixth  rib.  Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  cannot  be  demonslrated  bj' 
percussion,  as  the  auricle  hes  too  £ir  to  the  rear.  Upon  auscuitalion, 
the  normal  sounds,  which  are  loud  and  strong  in  hypertrophy,  in 
dilatation  are  found  to  be  imusually  feeble,  although  pure ;  since  botli 
the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  and  the  arterial  walls  are  set  into  venr 
languid  vibrations  by  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  la  other  cases, 
the  sounds  are  mufHcd ;  perhaps  bcciiuse  the  papillary  miiscles,  whidi 
are  atrophied  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  heart,  produce  a  less  vigorom 
tension  of  the  valves.  Finally,  and  very  frequently,  too,  nx  hear 
murmurs  over  a  dilated  heart  instead  of  the  normal  sounds,  from 
which,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  In  ooneluding  that  the  valves 
have  suffered  alteration  in  their  structure.  These  murmurs  depcmi 
rather  ujjon  the  irregularity  of  the  ribmtions,  into  whieli  tlip  ill- 
stretched  valves  are  thrown  by  the  current  of  the  blood.  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  those  which  we  notice  in  cases  of  abnormal  inncrvatioc 
of  the  oi^n,  where  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  heart,  in  febrile  disMMB, 
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3r  in  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  such  as  occurs  in  aniemia,  com- 
bined with  general  loss  of  tone  of  the  muscular  system. 

Tbsatment. — In  cases  of  dilatation,  we  have  to  see  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  goes  on  normally,  this  being  the  best  preventive 
of  flaccidity  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  protected 
from  all  causes  which  render  the  action  of  the  heart  more  laborious. 
Thus,  a  nutritious  diet  is  very  proper ;  but  the  meals  should  be  light 
though  frequent  Eggs,  meat,  and,  above  all,  milk,  are  particu- 
larly commendable.  Sometimes  milk  may  be  used  exclusively  for  a 
while. 

Iron  should  always  be  prescribed  when  any  signs  of  anaemia  or  of 
hydrsemia  are  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  all  violent  muscular  effort 
should  be  forbidden,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ought  to  be 
restricted,  without  entirely  forbidding  them,  to  patients  habituated 
to  their  use.  When  the  liver  swells,  if  the  feet  become  cedcmatous, 
or  the  patient  become  cyanotic,  digitalis  should  be  given.  I  formerly 
looked  upon  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  dilatation  of  the  heart  as  idle 
and  even  dangerous.  Of  late  years  I  am  satisfied  that  digitalis  is  a 
very  efficient  means  of  temporarily  strengthening  the  heart's  contrac- 
tile power,  and  of  thus  allaying  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  In  dilatation, 
digitalis,  combined  with  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  is  invaluable.  By 
it  I  have  often  removed  huge  drc^sical  effusions  and  given  great  tem- 
porary relief  I  usually  employ  the  infusion  of  digitalis.  The  effi- 
cacy of  this  drug  varies  greatly  according  to  the  region  where  it  has 
grown*  In  Wllrtemberg,  although  giving  smaller  doses  than  I  for- 
merly gave  elsewhere,  I  have  seen  grave  signs  of  poisoning  arise.  I 
generally  prescribe  ten  grains  of  it  to  five  ounces  of  water,  giving 
a  tablespoonful  for  a  dose,  and  do  not  repeat  the  medicine  more  than 
twice. 

In  despwjrate  cases  only  I  substitute  the  ethereal  tincture  for  the 
infusion,  giving  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  four  times  daily.  Accord- 
ing to  JPapiUaudy  arsenic  and  antimony  have  effects  similar  to  that  of 
digitalis,  and  are  \'aluable  remedies  for  diseases  which  depress  the 
power  of  the  heart.  He  prescribes  the  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  arseni- 
ous  acid  daily,  and  recommends  still  more  the  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of 
arsenite  of  antimony  in  pill  twice  a  day. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ATROPHY   OP  THB   HEABT. 

Etiology. — Congenital,  or  original  diminutiveness  of  the  heart, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  called  atrophy,  occurs  by  preference 
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Ill  the  female  sex  (RoJcitanaky),  aocompanied  by  retBrdifd  i 
ineot  in  geceml,  but  cBpeciallyof  the  sexual  organs.  We  kaoiv  n 
of  the  manner  in  whidi  it  originaiea. 

Acquired  atrophy  occurs — 

1.  lu  general  marasmus,  such  as  is  developed  in  the  course  of  ti 
oular  consumption,  cancerous  cachexia,  and  cancerous  suj^uratiol 
in  consequence  of  old  age.     Even  attacks  of  acut«  disease,  of  I 
duration,  such  as  protracted  typhus,  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  1 
We  also  find  that,  although  an  abundant  supply  of  nouri^tnetit  b 
eufHcient,  of  itself  alone,  to  cause  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  het 
grow,  yet  a  scanty  supply,  or  an  abnormal  consumption  of  it,  inairg' 
riae  to  atrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscles,   as  well  as  to  vrasting  of  the 
muscular  system  at  large. 

3.   The  heart  atrophies  when  exposed  to  unusual  pressure  frn^^ 
without,  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  waste  away  under  4 
linued  compression  of  shackles  or  bandages.     Atrophy  of  the  t 
also  accompanies  extensive  pericardial  eflusion,  fibrous  thiclceni 
the  epicardium,  and  may  even  result  from  large  accumulations  o 
upon  tliG  organ. 

3.  Contraction  of  the  coronary  arteries  causes  atrophy  of  tjie  heart, 
by  limiting  the  supply  of  nutritive  fluid. 

Anatomical  Appeakances. — In  congenital  smallneas  of  the  heart, 
the  heart  of  an  adult  may  be  hke  that  of  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  with  thin  walls,  small  cavities,  and  delicate  valves  [Rokitaiu 

Acquired  atrophy  is  almost  always  concentric — that  is,  the  thi 
of  the  wall  of  the  organ  is  accompanied  by  contraction  of  ii 
Another  characteristic  sign,  besides  the  reduction  tn  size,  and  by  v 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  congenital  smallncss,  consists  1 
appearance  of  the  fat  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  serous  iniiltmtioa  of  % 
connective  tissue,  in  which  the  fat  formerly  lay.     The  pericardiin 
opaque,  the  white  specks,  wliich  we  so  often  find  in  the  heart  (Seht 
flecke),  an*  ivrinkled,  and  the  coronaiy  arteries  remarkably  tort 
The  endocardium  is  also  clouded,  the  valves  of  the  ' 
The  substance  of  the  heart  is  usually  pale,  and  its  consistence  | 
firm ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  hard  and  dark.     Samberf/er  very  p 
calls  to  our  attention  that,  iu  many  oases  of  concentric  atrophy  of  ^ 
heart,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  hquid  in  the  pericardial  ■ 
This  bears  a  certaio  analogy  ivith  the  collections  of  water  in  tho  a 
in  atrophy  of  the  brain — with  hydrocephalus  ex  vacua 

Sunple  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  much  more  rare.     Here  the  otg^^ 
is  of  normal  size,  but  its  walla  are  thinned.     Hence  the  normal  siae 
can  only  be  tlie  result  of  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  so  that  this  fonn 
•f  disease  is  allied  to  that  described  in  a  prLvious  chapter.     This  ^ 
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plies  still  more  forciblj  to  the  excentric  atrophy.  The  latter  almost 
completely  coincides  with  simple  dilatation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  walls  have  been  thinned  by  excessive 
distention  alone  (dilatation),  or  whether  atrophy  of  their  elements 
have  contributed  to  their  attenuation  (excentric  atrophy).  True,  the 
efiect  of  the  two  ocmditions  is  not  quite  the  same,  for,  if  the  walls  of  a 
dilated  heart  be  also  thinned  (as  they  sometimes  are  by  accumulation 
of  fat  about  the  heart,  and  as  is  observed  most  t3rpically  in  the  indu- 
rated thickening  of  the  epicardium  which  remains  after  a  chronic  peri- 
carditis), we  find  the  propulsive  power  of  the  organ  to  be  much  more 
reduced  than  is  the  case  in  simple  dilatation.  We  have,  finaUy,  to 
mention  that,  when  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  have  been  reduced 
as  a  result  of  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice^  a  most 
classical  diminution  in  size  and  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  often 
observed. 

Syhftoms  akd  Coubse. — According  to  X/oenneCj  congenital  atro- 
phy of  the  heart  is  the  cause  of  frequent  attacks  of  fednting.  Accord- 
ing to  HopCj  besides  the  tendency  to  £Edntness,  the  signs  of  defective 
nutrition  of  the  body,  great  muscular  debility,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
signs  of  anaemia,  and  chlorosia,  are  to  be  found  in  persons  suffering 
from  congenital  smallness  of  the  heart 

Acquired  cardiac  atrophy  varies  in  its  symptoms,  according  as  it 
forms  a  part  of  a  general  state  of  marasmus,  or  stands  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  poverty  of  blood  or  wasting  of  the  general  system.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  symptoms  are  not  very  prominent.  In  fact,  in  certain 
cases,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  whether  the  enfeebled  propulsive  power 
of  the  heart  depend  upon  lack  of  energy  in  its  contraction,  or  upon 
atrophy  of  its  muscles.  In  either  case,  the  arteries  are  incompletely 
filled,  and  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins.  As,  however,  the  blood 
itself  is  reduced  in  quantity,  there  are  no  signs  of  extreme  venous  en- 
gorgement. Severe  dropsy,  or  well-marked  cyanosis,  is  hardly  ever 
met  with  in  this  form  of  atrophy  of  the  heart.  Tlie  bluish  hue  of  the 
lips,  the  varicosities  upon  the  cheeks  of  old  men,  the  small  effusions 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  usually 
cool  and  slightly  bluish,  are  only  partially  dependent  upon  feeble  pro- 
pulsive power.  Atrophy  of  the  lungs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  establishment  of  these  Sjrmptoms. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart,  arising  in  consequence  of  local  derangements 
of  nutrition,  long-continued  compression  of  the  heart,  or  strictiu^  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  has  a  very  different  character.  In  the  first  place, 
the  patient  often  complains  of  a  distressing  palpitation,  a  symptom 
whidi,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  generally  exists  when  the  heart 
is  unable  to  keep  up  the  circulation  without  very  great  excrtioa 
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Moreover,  ia  oonsequenco  of  the  emptmeas  of  the  urterics,  the 
Kce  over-lined,  and  the  retardation  of  the  ciirreDt  of  the  Hood  girt 
venous  diameter  to  the  latter,  and  occauous  shortness  of  brcatii.     Tbe 
patients  may  become  exquisitelj  c^anotia     General  dropsy  ap]>_itra^ 
and  ivith  it  there  ia  often  great  dyspntea.     If  tlje  atrophied  hoirt  be 
also  dilated,  an  additional  cause  of  engorgement  of  the  veins  and 
pediment  of  the  circulation  comos  into  play,  and  all  the  sympti 
much  a^rnvated.     But  the  progress  of  the  malady  is  still  moi 
and  serious  upon  addition  of  a  third  cause — fatty  degeneration  of 
oariliac  muscles — the  efibots  of  which  are  quite  similar  to  those  of 
first  two,  and  which  usually  accompanies  them.     Such  coses  are  U>li 
hly  common,  and  when  old  and  feeble  persons  become  blue  and 
^cal,  without  having  any  valvular  disease,  it  is  generally  oiring  lo 
dilatation  and  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  or  else  to 
extensive  endarteritis  deformans.     An  approximate  diagnosis,  at  l< 
may  be  made  sometimes  by  physical  exploration.     As  long 
tient  remains  at  rest  the  heart-shock  may  be  very  feeble,  or  quite 
peroeptible.     The  pulse  is  remarkably  small.     In  some  cases,  the 
of  cardiac  dulness  has  decreased  with  the  diminution  of  the 
symptom  which  is  only  of  value  when  it  can  be  proved  that  i£n]ini 
nf  the  heart  has  caused  vicarious  em^^ysema,  distending  the 
In  other  cases,  instead  of  extension  of  the  lung,  a  lai^  efFusion 
the  pericardium  tills  the  vacuum  caused  by  shrinking  of  the  heart, 
the  cardiac  dulness  is  normal.     In  other  cases,  in  which  the  lungs 
also  reduced  in  size,  the  pericardial  cSfusion  may  be  so  prufiee  as  ff 
render  the  cardiac  dulness  abnormally  lai^.     The  same  is  the  case  in 
atrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  with  dilatation  of  its  cuniy.     Aa^  in 
hypertrophy,  the  heart-sounds  are  stronger  and  louder,  so  in 
they  are  either  feebler  or  indistinct,  or  else  they  are  muffled,  and 
times  murraure  are  audible,  which  depend  upon  the  couditioas  wl 
we  have  already  mentioned,  as  causes  of  modification  of  the 
the  heart, 

Treatslent. — A  real  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  auti 
the  question.     Of  course,  all  violent  efforts  must  be  araded,  rich 
be  provided,  and  even  the  moderate  employment  nf  wine,  "  pimim 
terum"  may  be  pennitted. 


P'-ius, 

>rt  be I 


CHAPTER    IV. 
Kssoc&itDins. 

SnoLOGT. — ^We  entirely  agree  with  Yirchow  as  to  the  patli[3^ 
of  endocarditis.  He  regards  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  n  fi 
exudation  in  tlu?  disease  as  not  proven  and  even  doubtful,  and  c 
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both  this  malady  and  the  inflammation  of  the  inner  arterial  tunics, 
(rom  which  the  so-called  atheroma  proceeds,  among  the  parenchymor 
totis  inJkunmcUions.  This  term  is  applied  by  Virchow  to  the  active 
disturbances  of  nutrition  which  are  provoked  by  an  irritation,  but 
which,  instead  of  producing  an  exudation  between  the  elements  of  the 
tissues,  causes  a  swelling  of  the  normal  elements  themselves,  and  a 
proliferation  of  their  cells.  In  endocarditis  the  inflammation  does  not 
originate  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  endocardium,  but  upon  its  more 
superficial  portions.  They  become  enlarged,  are  infiltrated  by  a  liquid 
whose  chemical  properties  resemble  that  of  mucin,  that  is,  it  coagu- 
lates into  the  form  of  threads  upon  addition  of  acetic  add.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  vast  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place,  which  immediately 
organize  into  connective  tissue.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases,  in  the 
so-called  ulcerative  endocarditis,  that  the  proUferation  of  young  cells 
goes  forward  with  such  activity  that  the  tissue  breaks  down  under 
their  pressure,  producing  a  loss  of  substance,  an  ulceration  of  the 
endocardium. 

The  cause  of  endocarditis  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  seldom  the 
result  of  direct  irritation.  Bamberger  has  only  seen  two  cases  of 
traumatic  origin.  The  firequence  with  which  the  orifices  and  valves  of 
the  heart  suffer  from  this  disease  scarcely  leaves  any  doubt  that  endo- 
carditis, arising  from  internal  causes,  attacks  those  portions  of  the  endo- 
cardium by  preference  which  are  especially  exposed  to  strain  and  ficio- 
tion  from  the  action  of  the  heart.  Just  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  which, 
though  otherwise  rarely  atheromatous,  if  exposed  to  abnormal  tension 
by  h^'pertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  often  attacked  by  atheroma ; 
and  just  as  the  veins  even  undergo  atheromatous  degeneration  when 
distended  by  a  current  of  blood  from  a  communicating  artery,  so  in  the 
heart,  it  is  the  narrow  places,  the  outlets,  which  are  most  often  dis- 
eased, but  especially  those  portions  of  the  valves  which  strike  against 
one  another  in  closing,  the  auricular  surfaces  of  the  mitral,  and  tricus- 
pid, and  the  convex  faces  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Whether  primary  idiopathic  endocarditis  ever  occurs,  and  whether 
the  disease  independently  can  attack  a  previously  healthy  person  who 
has  been  exposed  perhaps  to  cold,  may  be  doubted,  yet  it  is  not  impoft- 
sible.  The  great  frequence  of  valvtdar  disease,  in  individuals  who  pro- 
fess never  to  have  suffered  from  any  acute  sickness,  makes  it  probable 
that  an  idiopathic  chronic  endocarditis  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  vasi 
majority  of  cases  endocarditis  arises  in  the  course  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  {Bamberger)^  and  all  the  more  readily  the  greater  the 
Qimiber  of  joints  attacked.  It  is  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to 
how  this  complication  comes  about,  as  they  cannot  lead  to  any  ser- 
viceable explanation.     Although,  however,  acute  articular  riieumatism 
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IS  the  moat  frequent  cause  of  endocarditis,  yet  the  number  of  cnses  in 
wbich  rheuniatisin  runs  its  course  without  it  is  far  greater  thau  wu 
supposed  for  a  long  tunc,  after  the  frequeut  coexistence  of  the  two 
maladies  had  been  recogikizcd. 

The  fact  that  a  blowing  sound  can  be  heard  in  the  heart,  during  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  not  by  any  means  a  sufficient  evideDK 
of  the  existence  of  endocarditis.  Such  a  sound,  which  may  be  heard 
in  at  least  onc-biLlf  of  all  rheumatic  attacks,  depends,  in  a  rery  great 
degree,  upon  the  irregular  tension  of  the  valrcs,  to  which  the  cxdted 
and  uneven  action  of  the  heart  gives  rise,  Accordinj^  to  the  carefiil 
statistical  compilations  of  Bawicrger,  the  frequence  of  the  eoii>|iUiB 
tion  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  vnih  endocarditis  may  be  r 
about  twenty  per  cent. 

Next  in  frequence,  endocarditis  complicates  Bright's  diseas^l 
oompanying  the  acute  form  which  develops  after  scarlatina,  as  « 
the  chronic  form.      Here,  too,  the  tendency  to  inflummation  in  I 
heart,  serous  membranes,  aud  lungs,  set  up  by  this  aflbcUon  otm 
substance  of  the  kidney,  remains  inexplicable. 

The  endocarditis  which  comes  on  during  acute  febrile  malat! 
especially  acute  infectious  disorders,  is  closely  allied  to  tiie  : 
mentioned  forma.  The  disosse  seems  to  arise  fi^quentJy  from  p 
peral  fever,  while  M'underlick  regards  measles  as  the  most  ] 
cause  of  eiidocarditis  next  to  rheumatism.  According  to  the  ex| 
ments  cf  Billroth  and  Weber,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  b 
of  a  fever  patient  acts  as  an  inflammatory  irritant,  and  that  indiciduali 
laboring  under  violent  fever,  no  matter  what  its  cause  may  be,  are 
liable  to  secondary  inflammation  of  various  oi^ns,  and  espeeioUy  to 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium.  If  this  supposition  be  true,  the  A 
qucnce  of  the  complication  of  articular  rheumatism  and  endocarditll 
attributable  to  the  intensity  which  rheumatic  fever  often  acquires. 

The  existence  of  a  diseased  valve  ts  frequently  the  c 
carditis.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  a  patient,  at  fi 
may  have  a  simple  valvular  disease  arising  from  acute  rbeunutd 
but  after  a  time,  and  without  his  having  had  any  fresh  rheumatla  i 
tack,  the  valvular  affection  become  a  complicated  one,  compelling  t» 
to  infer  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  latent  endocarditis. 

The  endocarditis  wliich  accompanies  myocarditis,  and  perii^ni 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  extension  of  the  dieeuo  fay  a 
tiguity.     As  a  very  great  rarity,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  plM 
also  spreads  to  the  endocardium.  ^^ 

Amatoucal  Afpkarances. — As  nearly  all  the  congenital  tkftdi 
of  the  heart  which  are  attributable  to  a  former  endocarditis  are  found 
in  the  right  side  of  the  organ,  it  would  seem  that  the  right  sido  of  tkt 
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heart  is  especially  liable  to  this  disease  during  foetal  life.  On  the  other 
nand,  in  extra-uterine  life,  it  is  almost  as  exdusively  the  left  heart  in 
^irtiich  we  find  endocarditis.  Inflammation  hardly  ever  affects  'the 
\diole  lining  of  the  organ,  but  confines  itself  rather  to  patches  of  vary* 
ing  size.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  however,  it  is  from  the  valves, 
and  especially  from  the  parts  of  them  already  alluded  to,  that  the  in- 
flanunation  is  apt  to  proceed. 

It  has  been  customary  to  mention  reddening  and  injection  of  the 
endocardium  as  the  first  sign  of  endocarditis.  JRokitcmsky^  however, 
observes,  that  it  is  only  possible  in  rare  instances  to  obtain  a  view  of 
an  endocarditis  in  this  stage,  and  warns  against  confounding  the  red- 
ness of  injection  with  the  infiltration  of  the  endocardium  which  takes 
place  after  death.  Foerster  points  out  that  this  reddening  by  injection, 
whidi  we  find  surrounding  points  which  have  already  undergone  fur- 
ther derangement  of  texture,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  reddening 
of  post^mortefn  imbibition,  as  the  latter  is  darker  and  merely  involves 
the  superficial  coats,  while  the  reddening  firom  injection  exists  in  the 
deeper  layers  only,  in  which,  by  means  of  the  microsoope,  we  may  see 
the  capillaries  filled  with  Uood  to  bursting. 

Very  soon  we  find  a  pufEness  and  swelling  of  the  endocardium,  as 
its  external  layer  thickens  and  enlarges.  Virchow  describes  this  in- 
crease in  volume  as  ^^  consbting  of  a  homogeneous,  translucent,  toler- 
ably clear  ground-substance,  in  which  so  many  cells  are  imbedded,  that 
it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  though  it  were  an  accumulation  of 
growing  opithelium.'^ 

Besides  this  diffuse  swelling  of  the  endocardium,  reddish  or  grayish- 
red  delicate  villi  often  develop  as  the  dbease  advances,  which  give  the 
endocardium  a  fine,  granulated  aspect,  and  which,  sometimes,  rapidly 
grow  into  tolerably  thick,  coarsely  granular  papillie  and  warts.  These 
are  very  hard  and  firm  at  their  base,  while  their  round,  bulbous,  free  ex- 
tremities appear  soft  and  gelatinous.  At  the  base  we  find  perfectly- 
formed  connective  tissue,  while  the  apex  is  still  filled  up  by  elements 
which  have  not  as  yet  organized  into  connective  tissue.  These  excres- 
cences, known  as  valvular  vegetations,  are  outgrowths  from  the  endocar- 
dium, from  proliferation  of  its  connective  tissue.  Upon  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  these  excrescences  often  form  a  border  of  varying 
width,  dose  to  the  free  edge  of  the  valve,  and  spread  hence,  particu- 
larly upon  the  chordse  tendineae.  On  the  semilunar  valves,  ihej 
generally  proceed  froxa  the  noduli  MorganiL  We  must  beware  of 
mistaking  the  fibrinous  deposits,  which  are  apt  to  form  upon  the  rough 
and  uneven  surfEioes  of  the  valves,  and  almost  always  cover  them, 
ibr  the  vegetations  themselves. 

This  swelling  of  the  endocardium,  which  is  afterward  ccmvertcd 
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from  a  golutiDous  to  a  semi-cartilagmous  consistence,  and  leads  to  per 
mancnt  thickcniag  and  rigidity  of  the  valves,  and  the  rutracUtni  ai 
ehi^aking  of  the  tliickened  valvea,  in  whicli  chalky  in&sses  oftcQ  fi 
are  much  the  moat  common  causes  of  valvular  disease  of  thu  1 
\VTien  the  vegetations  grow  old,  calciiioation  may  also  take  |ili 
Lbcui,  BO  that  irregular  lobuloted  masses,  of  stony  hardness,  cover  tk 
shapeless  valves.  While  the  anatomicul  altemtioDs  hitherto  described 
arc  the  most  oommon  results  of  endocarditis,  there  may  app^u-  ns  ]ea 
usual  accompaniments  of  the  disease — 

1.  LaccratioD  of  the  eudocardium.  This  may  readily  be  auoounteil 
for,  from  the  relaratiou  and  softening  which  the  endocardium  under 
goes.  It  is  the  cbordx  tcndineee  which  give  way  with  the  greatest 
frequence;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  proper  tension  of  the  ralTe 
during  systole  must  then  be  materially  interfered  with.  In  otha 
coses  the  valve  itself  tears ;  in  others,  one  surface  of  a  valve  t 
torn ;  the  blood  which  penetrates  through  the  rent,  cau^^  the  a 
site  Gurlace  of  the  endocardium  to  bulge  in  the  form  of  a  sac,  c 
tuting  an  aneurism  of  the  valve.  It  is  rare  for  the  endocardium  U 
way  at  any  pomt  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart — although,  sh^oB 
this  happen  (but  only  in  such  a  case),  it  may  be  possible  fur  the  «u1> 
stance  of  the  heart-wall  to  take  part  in  the  inflammatiou — for  the  Wood 
to  force  its  way  into  the  rupture,  and  more  or  less  to  tear  asunder  Uw 
cardiac  muscles,  so  as  to  produce  an  acute  aneurUm  of  tfte  htai%  % 
rounded,  dicumscribcd  sac,  seated  upon  the  wall  of  tlie  heart,  as  an 
appendage,  bounded  at  its  entrance  by  torn  and  ragged  eadocnrdiun), 
its  wall  consisting  of  the  forcibly  separated  fibres  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  orgaiL 

2,  The  adhesions  of  tlic  chordfe  tcndinca%  and  of  the  edges  of  the 
valves  either  to  one  another  or  to  the  wall  of  ihe  heart,  to  whidi  en- 
docarditis sometimes  gitTs  rise,  are  of  ijuite  as  much  imporlauoc,  and 
produce   consequences  quite  as  grave,  as  do  the  lacerations ;  for,  Ijt^ 
adhesion   of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  chords  tcndii)e»|i^| 
one  another,  the  aiuiculo-Tentcicular  orifice  becomes  very  much  O^H 
tracted ;  and,  by  adhesion  of  the  valves  or  chonhe  tcndiue«  n-ith  t&9 
heart-wall,  closure  of  the  nuti^l  orifice  during  systole  of  the  i-entrir 
de  is  rendered  impracticable.     We  ^all  discuss  t^s  suliject  mure  full; 
while  treating  of  valvular  disease.     If  we  reflect  that  the  heart  la  la 
constant  action,  and  tlial  during  the  fbrmatiott  of  these  adhesiona  ^^3 
parts  must  have  been  in  a  oonstant  state  of  altemalo  contact  aad  ofl^H 
aiation,  the  formatioD  of  these  adhesions  will  appear  tnoirc  dUfiouU''4H 
account  for  than  anr  other  anatomical  chaise  whidi  occurs  in  cn&^ 
toiditia. 

In  filreralioe  cftdociirditi*  titers  arc  iITegulaJly-6hl^>ed,  afaniptlr 
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defined  losses  of  substance  in  the  endocardium,  which,  inunediiitely 
around  the  ulcer,  is  swollen  and  thickened.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer 
is  formed  by  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  infiltrated 
with  pus. 

Endocarditis  is  accompanied  by  myocarditis,  that  is  to  say,  the  car- 
diac muscles  take  part  in  the  inflammation  with  far  greater  firequence 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  At  other  times,  the  inner  layers  of  the 
cardiac  wall  which  lie  next  to  the  inflamed  endocardium  become  the 
seat  of  infiltration,  which  fully  explains  why  the  cardiac  wall  loses 
its  tone,  and  why  endocarditis  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
heart 

Tlie  fibrinous  deposits,  which  ahnost  always  cover  the  vegetations 
upon  the  valves,  may,  if  broken  loose  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  occa- 
sion disorder  of  a  difierent  kind ;  and  baneful  as  the  ulterior  effects  of 
endocarditis  are  upon  the  system,  yet  almost  the  only  source  of  dan- 
ger, during  the  height  of  the  disease,  consists  in  the  liability  of  these 
little  coagula  (emboli)  to  wash  away.  Should  any  of  them  be  broken 
off  by  the  current  and  borne  into  the  circulation,  hcemorrhagic  infarction 
and  metastatic  abscess  will  be  the  result  We  have  discussed  the  pa- 
thogeny of  these  processes  in  detail,  while  treating  of  metastasis  into  the 
lung.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  the  lungs  in  which  the  infarctions  arise, 
but,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  embolus  gets  into  the  artery  of  the 
spleen,  blocks  up  some  one  of  its  minuter  branches,  and,  a  wedge- 
shaped  spot,  with  the  apex  pointing  inward  and  the  base  outward,  is 
established,  which  is  at  first  of  a  blackish  red,  afterward  assumes  a 
yellow  hue,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration. 

We  sometimes  see  spots  of  this  kind  in  the  kidney ;  but  they  are 
Ceut  more  rare  than  haemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  spleen,  which  is  met 
with  post  mortemj  with  extraordinary  firequence.  In  the  liver  they 
are  still  less  common,  and,  as  we  have  just  observed,  they  are  rarest 
of  all  in  the  lungs.  In  the  two  latter  organs  indeed,  one  could  hardly 
conceive  of  the  occurrence  of  in&rction,  imless  a  branch  of  the  hepatic 
artery  or  bronchial  artery,  but  not  of  the  portal  vein  or  pulmonary 
artery,  were  to  be  obstructed. 

That  abscesses,  instead  of  infarction,  should  be  so  rarely  found  in 
endocarditis,  is  explained  firom  what  we  have  said  already  upon  the 
pathogeny  of  metastasis.  The  embolus  wliich  here  obstructs  the 
artery  does  not  come  fix>m  a  collection  of  putrefying  material,  as 
emboli  of  the  lungs  so  often  do,  but  consists  of  coagulated  fibrin,  a 
fact  which  is  unfavorable  for  the  conversion  of  the  infarction  into  an 
abscess. 

Should  a  somewhat  large  fibrinous  clot  pass  into  one  of  the  caro 
tids,  or  vertebral  arteries,  then,  accordingly  as  the  artery  of  the  brain  is 
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totalljr  or  partiBUy  occluded,  it  causes  the  foraiatioD  of 
fbd  (caiullaiy  apoplexy)  with  their  coosequenoes,  or  else  givea  riM  tt 
pBTtial  anKmia,  and  consequent  necroeis  of  the  aufenuc  poctian  d  tha 
bram  (yellow  softening),  Lideed,  occlusion  of  the  greater  reeaeUoT 
the  extremities,  by  a  large  embolus,  may  erea  occaaion  spoaloaeon 
gangrene  of  the  toes. 

We  are  entirely  unauthorized,  by  the  occurrence  of  motaataaia,  to 
infer  that  perfcnation  of  an  exudation  from  ilie  deeper  lAyeis  of  ibe 
endocardium  to  ita  free  surbce  has  taken  place,  as  the  coa^^tiUi  entire^ 
sufGce  to  ncoount  for  the  symptoms.  Nor  are  we  warranted  in  di^ 
nosing  a  septicemia,  from  the  appearance  in  an  eodocanlitis  of  tipa 
suggestive  of  septic  poisoning,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  mnr 
exudation  which  might  make  its  way  to  the  free  suHaoe  of  the  enii> 
eardium  could  be  a  septic  one,  or  could  infect  the  blood. 

Symptoms  and  CociiaE. — When  endocanlitis  supervenca  upon  in 
attack  of  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism  (and,  as  stated  above,  this  ii 
by  far  its  most  common  commencement),  there  arc  often  no  subjectire 
symptoms  to  warn  the  patient  of  the  new  enemy  which  is  s4eilii^ 
upon  him,  and  who  frequently  does  not  declare  himself  in  all  lus  taiSg- 
nance  for  weeks,  months,  nay,  for  years  afterward.  If  we  ask  a  pstMDt, 
with  vahnilar  disease,  whether  be  has  ever  had  articular  rheumsti>m, 
he  often  answers  in  the  affirmative;  i^  however,  we  ask  hun  whelihis 
during  liis  attack  he  has  ever  suffered  from  pain  in  tho  region  of  lie 
heart,  or  from  oppression  or  palpitation,  he  almost  always  will  dmT 
it  It  is  not  very  different  if  we  watch  the  patient  ourselves.  Gen- 
erally he  does  not  complain,  even  when  we  make  special  inquirF  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  kind  of  trouble ;  and  we  must  depend  fi»  ax 
diagnosis  upon  physical  examination  alone. 

In  other  instances,  however,  functional  disturbance,  more  or  less  <lt»- 
tinct  in  character,  certainly  does  arise.  Fain  in  the  cardiac  re^oo,  bow- 
ever,  never  appears  to  proceed  from  simple,  uncomplicated  etldoei^ 
ditis,  even  although  we  make  pressure  upon  the  thorax  or  e 
In  a  few,  but  very  rare  instances,  the  frequence  of  the  puis 
with  the  commencement  of  the  endocarditis,  and  may  oven  becont 
extremely  great.  We  shall  not  lose  ourselves  in  speculations  as  lo 
the  cause  of  this  augmented  frequence  of  the  heart's  action,  wbkk  is 
'  sometimes  enormous,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  be  dir 
U>  sympathy  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  heart,  or  to  irritation  nf 
the  ganglia  seated  in  its  walls,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  nnrumn- 
cing  the  fact.  It  is  at  least  equally  hypothetical  to  assume  that  there 
is  an  ulcerative  form  of  the  disease  in  the  cases  of  cndocatditls  maiknl 
by  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

As  increased  frequence  of  the  heart  and  pulae-8trak»  oAoB  oas* 
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'St  with  a  reductdoii  of  the  energy  of  the  heart,  which  may  fairi j  be  at- 
tributed to  its  infilisratioii  with  serum,  the  pulse  is  frequently  small,  and 
the  fever  assumes  the  character  of  extreme  adynamy,  so  that  it  be- 
comes liable  to  be  mistaken  for  other  asthenic  fevers,  typhus,  etc 
The  statement  that  an  unobserved  endocarditis  is  the  source  of  many 
fevers  spoken  of  as  nervous,  febris  simplex,  versatilis,  torpida,  putrida, 
eta,  is  an  exaggeration,  as  the  disease  seldom  takes  the  latter  form. 
When  endocarditis  is  attended  by  metastasis,  especially  metastasis  to 
the  spleen,  the  fever  becomes  aggravated,  and  rigors  occur,  but  the 
presence  of  septicaemia  cannot  be  inferred  from  such  symptoms  alone, 
since  both  of  them  arise  (although  they  are  not  constant)  when 
metastases  form  in  the  spleen,  from  the  detachment  of  dots,  or  frag- 
ments of  the  valves,  in  cases  of  long-standing  valvular  disease,  where 
septicaemia  is  out  of  the  question. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  more  common  symptom  than  excite- 
ment of  the  pulse.  The  reason  for  this  is  at  once  dear,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  always  embarrassed  by  infiltra- 
tion of  its  muscular  substance,  and  that  palpitation  is  usually  com- 
|dained  of  the  most  when  the  performance  of  its  function  has  become 
laborious,  as  well  as  excessive,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  the 
abnormally  vigorous  action  of  the  hypertrophied  heart.  This  serous 
infiltration  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  which  sometimes  arises  in  endocar- 
ditis, and  the  consequent  debility  and  imperfect  action  of  the  heart, 
also  account  for  the  dyspnoea  which  accompanies  the  palpitation. 

In  the  chapter  upon  h3rpersemia  of  the  lung,  we  have  explained 
why  these  symptoms  are  attended  by  passive  hyperaemia.  If  insuffi- 
dence  of  the  mitral  actually  be  established  while  the  endocarditis  is 
still  in  progress,  if  blood  be  regurgitated  into  the  auricle  during  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle,  the  venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  the 
dyspnoea  are  all  the  more  severe. 

From  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  symptoms  of  endocarditis, 
especially  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  disturbance  of  the  functions,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
the  malady  seldom  runs  its  course  in  a  well-defined  manner,  like  in- 
flammation of  other  important  organs.  Neither  does  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  often  admit  of  detection,  nor  can  its  progress  often 
be  followed  up,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  can  we  well  fix  the  point  where 
endocarditis  ceases,  and  that  malady  begins  which  we  call  valvular 
disease.  Disease  of  the  valves  is  indisputably  the  most  common 
sequel  of  endocarditis,  the  valves  either  remaining  thickened,  and 
afterward  shrinking,  or  the  chordae  teudineae  and  edges  of  the  valves 
adhering,  or  rupture  of  one  or  other  of  these  parts  occurring.  As  re- 
traction of  the  thickened  valves  commences  gradually,  and  progresses 
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slowly,  and  as  adhesions  of  the  ralve-tips  and  diordie  tcnditieic  jolj 
Ukc  place  by  decrees,  it  may  happen  that,  immediately  after  ao  attadi 
of  endocarditis,  there  may  be  no  perceptible  defect  of  iJie  vali-e;  jd 
valvular  disease  may  become  apparent  after  tbe  lapse  of  some  rauntlK 
I^  however,  the  chordae  tcndincfe  suffer  rupture,  or  if  an  orifloe  tc 
blocked  up  by  vegetations,  the  tranatioo  from  endocarditi*  into  «t 
vular  disease  is  immediate.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  bow 
endocarditis  may  cause  dilatation,  and  afterward  lead  to  hyperlrofdiir 
of  the  heart. 

The  usual  termination  of  endocarditis  is  death  &om  discsAe  tj  ifat 
valves,  which  is  almost  alwaj-s  its  sequel ;  but  this  hitaX  result  doa 
Dot  generally  ensue  until  years  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  rare  ta  ■ 
patient  to  die  suddenly  of  endocarditis  alone.  Such  a  tenninatiut 
hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  form  of  disease,  which  complicates  >nilc 
articular  rheumatism.  It  is  somewhat  more  coranton  in  the  Tanert 
which  accompanies  Bright's  disease,  or  the  infectious  mahidies,  nod 
here  it  usually  is  difficult  to  determine  what  part  in  the  fatal  issue  lie 
original  (Useasc  has  played,  and  what  the  compUoation.  PiUsv  ot  the 
heart,  engorgement  of  the  lungs  with  consequent  cedema,  in  very  npt 
instances  exhaustion  through  fever,  symptoms  of  soAcrung  of  the  brain, 
gf  metastasis  into  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  liver,  even  gau^ivne  of  the 
toes,  are  symptoms  with  which  death  may  then  take  place.  ReoMRj 
from  endocarditis  may  occur  often  enough  if  the  valves  be  spared  hf 
the  inflammation.  White,  thickened,  and  opaque  spots,  upon  liir 
interior  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  are  often  found  post  mortem^  withonl 
having  produced  any  symptoms  during  life.  Even  iuflammaUon  uf  lh« 
valves  may  terminate  in  recovery,  if  the  tliickening,  which  [vobaUr 
always  remains,  does  not  derange  their  function.  Experienoo  dots 
not  show  this  termination  to  be  common.  Althongb  the  valves  nat 
act  normally  at  first,  yet  they  are  afterward  liable  to  become  the  sb»1 
of  fresh  irritation,  imtil,  at  last,  deformities  arise  capable  of  tjetanging 
their  function. 

We  have  hitherto  described  endocarditis  such  as  complicstcs  iboo- 
matism  of  the  joints,  Tlie  functional  symptoms,  the  progress,  and  Hit 
consequences  of  an  endocarditis  which  comphcatea  an  existing  disesaf 
of  the  valves  present  no  new  feature  to  the  picture.  This  is  also  the 
(ase  in  that  form  of  the  malady  which  complicates  acute  infecttoni 
diseases.  Here  the  sj'mptoms  of  the  main  aifection  mask  those  of  the 
comphcation  so  fully,  that  an  exact  cUnical  description  of  ihem  cas 
Bcarcely  be  given;  in  particular,  the  delirium,  stupor,  albununurii, 
iaundice,  etc.,  which  certainly  are  very  common  aocorapanimcnts  of 
this  form  of  endocarditis,  do  not  depend  upon  the  eodocoidial  diaorda 
(or  their  cause,  but  rather  are  a  result  of  the  infection  of  the  falood  m 
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of  the  intense  fever  arising  from  such  infection.  Physical  examination 
alone  can  give  us  the  required  information,  and  it  should  never  be  neg- 
lected, though  no  special  signs  demand  such  investigation.  Witii 
r^ard  to  the  origin  and  course  of  endocarditis  complicating  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  as  this  form  too  usually  presents  no  subjective  symp- 
toms, it  is  overlooked  in  most  cases  if  phjrsical  exploration  be  neg- 
lected.^ 

JPhf/siccU  Signa. — ^The  impulse  of  the  heart  in  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  is  almost  always  stronger  and  more  extended  than 
naturaL  The  smallness  and  softness  of  the  pulse,  when  the  muscles 
of  the  heart  are  infdtrated  with  serum  and  contract  feebly,  in  spite  of 
their  furious  action,  bear  striking  contrast  to  the  above.  The  cardiac 
duluess  is  normal  at  first;  but,  after  a  few  days  (Skoda) j  the  outflow 
from  the  pulmonary  veins  may  be  so  much  embarrassed  that  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  left  auricle,  and  the  obstruction  extends 
through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  into  the  right  heart.  The  right 
heart  is  imperfectly  emptied,  and  soon  becomes  dilated  by  the  blood 
entering  from  the  vena  cava.  Hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
iulness  is  rendered  abnormally  broad.  If  the  tissue  of  the  valves  be- 
come softened,  and  the  valves  themselves  thickened  by  the  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  heartrsounds  must  also  undergo  modifi- 
cation. It  is  impossible  for  the  softened  and  thickened  valve  to 
vibrate,  like  the  hard  and  delicate  valve.  As  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  in  the  left  ventricle  proceeds  from  vibration  of  the  mitral,  the 
substitution  of  an  abnormal  murmur  at  the  apex  for  the  first  cardiac 
sound  is  the  most  frequent  and  important  sign  of  endocarditis,  which 
usually  has  its  seat  in  the  left  heart.  Besides,  the  thickening  of  the 
delicate  web  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mitral  prevents  it  from  unfold- 
ing fi:«ely,  and  keeps  the  softened  chordae  tendinese  from  completely 
flxing  the  valve,  which,  if  the  chordae  tendineae  be  broken,  may  even 
be  folded  backward  toward  the  auricle  during  the  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricle. All  these  forces  combine  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  valve 
to  perform  its  fimction  during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  to  prevent 
regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricle.  That  condition,  where  the 
valve  loses  the  power  of  acting  as  a  valve,  is  called  ^^inmffir 
cience.^^  If,  however,  the  valve  be  but  partially  fixed,  if  part  of  it 
be  free  to  flap  in  either  direction,  if  some  of  the  blood  pressing  againsi 
it  be  opposed  by  a  portion  only  of  its  lower  surface,  wliile  the  rest, 
flowing  back  into  the  auricle,  bathes  its  upper  face,  the  vibrations  of 
the  mitral  become  entirely  abnormal  and  irregular,  and  give  rise  to 
another  murmur,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  first  sound  of  the  left 
ventricle.  We  have  seen  that  the  second  sound  that  we  hear  at  the 
apex  is,  under  normal  conditions,  produced  by  vibration  of  the  semi 
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lunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  whence  it  ia  conducted  to  the  apex.  In  Ok 
nomul  heart,  the  entraoce  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  is  unaooornpaaied 
by  any  murmur  or  other  souud.  If,  however,  in  endocanlitie,  the 
auricular  ia-ce  of  the  mitiul-valve  be  studded  vrith  waKy  excresoenas, 
and  if  the  blood  have  to  flow  over  a  ru^;ed  surface  instoad  of  a  ei 
one,  friction  of  the  blood-stream  produues  a  murmur  which  is  i 
nt  the  apex  during  the  diastole  of  tlie  ventricle.  The  second  i 
propagated  from  the  aorta,  may  also  be  beanl  nith  it,  or  the  I 
may  be  drowned  by  the  intently  of  the  new  munnur,  and  tlitis  bfl^ 
perceptible.  The  larger  the  excrescences,  and  the  more  thoy  cw 
upon  the  orifice,  so  much  the  more  intense  is  the  firictioa  of  tho  ) 
and  so  much  the  lotidcr  the  murmur.  In  the  extremely  rare  cases  n 
which  the  right  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  endocarditis,  similar  s^-mptotn* 
may  be  made  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  where  yre  Ufttcu  la 
the  sounds  of  the  tricuspid.  It  wotdd  be  exceedingly  tUfficqlt,  fa 
ov^,  to  make  a  diagnosis  here,  as  the  right  ventricle  is  hardly  c 
sole  seat  of  disease,  and  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  djstii 
whether  the  sounds  were  conducted  from  elsewhere  or  actually  O 
natcd  at  the  tricuspid.  The  sounds  of  the  aorta  are  usually  purc^  ai 
valves  arc  far  more  seldom  attacked  by  endocarditis.  Should  it  oocnr, 
however,  should  warty  growths  form  upon  the  lower  sides  of  iJie  seoD- 
lunar  ^-alves,  a  munnur,  produced  by  friction  of  the  blood  upon  Ukk 
asperities,  arises  during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  best  heud  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta — i.  e.,  at  the  stemura,  on  a  level  with  tlie  second 
intercostal  space,  and  which  is  conducted  hence  along  the  carotids.  It 
is  much  less  common  to  hear  a  diastolic  murmur  at  this  point  tbaa  a 
systolic  one. 

We  hear  normal  heart-sounds  at  the  pulmonary  arterj-  almost 
always,  as  the  disease  hardly  ever  extends  as  far  as  this.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  we  often  hear  a  remarkably  loud  and  sharp  accentuation 
of  the  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  a  si^  of  itn- 
portance.  The  fuller  the  pulmonary  artery  beccnnes,  so  much  llw 
stronger  does  the  shock  grow  which  its  semilunar  valves  must  sustain 
during  diastole.  Now,  as  an  acute  insuffidence  of  the  mitral  dcTfl 
Ln  the  majority  of  cases  of  endocarditis,  the  pulmonaiy  artery  i 
Buffer  distention  and  its  second  sound  must  become  intensified.* 

Dlag:vosis. — Endocarditis  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  f 
tiam  is  often  overlooked,  and  quite  as  often  its  presence  b  dingnost> 
cated  where  it  does  not  exist.  In  order  to  avoid  the  former  error, 
never  fail  to  auscult  all  patients  with  acute  articular  rheumatism 
ii'cn  in  the  nliscnee  of  all  complaint  or  constitutional  distu 
That  you  may  not  rush  from  Scylla  into  Charybdis,  however,  b 
how  you  declare  an  endocarditis  i^n  the  mere  oooorrenoc  of  a  fc 
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tng  sound,  audible  at  the  apex.  The  S3rmptom  may,  indeed,  be  due  to 
tbidcening  of  tbe  valve  by  inflammation,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
dependent  upon  mere  abnormal  tension  of  a  healthy  valve,  caused  by 
violence  of  fever  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  Neither  condition 
can  be  determined  from  the  quality  of  the  murmur,  and  diagnosis  re- 
mains a  matter  of  doubt  until  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  overloading  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  lateral  extension  of 
cardiac  dulness  and  intensification  of  the  second  pulmonary  sound, 
supervene  upon  the  murmur. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  still  more  difficult  between  a  recent 
endocarditis  complicating  articular  rheumatism  and  an  old  valvular  de- 
rangement, which  happens  to  preexist,  especially  insuffidence  of  the 
mitraL  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  There  are  few  maladies 
which  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  relapse  as  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism ;  indeed,  we  meet  with  sufferers  who  have  had  attacks  of  it,  of 
more  or  less  severity,  every  year  since  its  first  onslaught.  K  we  have 
not  previously  seen  or  examined  them,  and  if  upon  some  fircsh  relapse 
we  hear  a  systolic  blowing  at  the  apex,  the  cardiac  dulness  extending 
laterally,  and  the  second  pulmonary  tone  being  sharply  accented,  we 
must  remain  in  doubt,  unless  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tride  have  attained  such  a  height  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  acute  in« 
suffidence.  In  other  cases  we  may  perhaps  ascertain  if,  after  any  of 
his  previous  illnesses,  the  patient  have  remained  short  of  breath,  eta 

Pbognosis. — Rarely  as  life  is  threatened  by  endocarditis  itself,  the 
prognosis  of  this  malady  as  to  complete  recovery  is  bad.  Indeed,  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  recognized,  it  almost  always  leaves 
derangements  behind  it,  which  sooner  or  later  imperil  liff.  Endocar- 
ditis, which  attacks  the  wall  of  the  heart,  is,  no  doubt,  far  less  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  occurs  rarely,  and,  moreover,  is  quite  unrecognizable. 

Symptoms  which  would  lead  us  to  fear  an  unfavorable  termination 
to  this  disease  are  those  which  indicate  considerable  implication  of  the 
muscle  of  the  heart  in  the  inflanmiation,  such  as  an  extremely  frequent 
pulse  with  scanty  filling  of  the  arteries.  Rigors  are  quite  as  ominous, 
ndeed  more  so,  as  well  as  acute  swelling  of  the  spleen,  or  pain  in  that 
region,  vomiting,  or  the  appearance  of  blood  or  albumen  in  the  urine, 
or  symptoms  of  hemiplegia,  in  short,  the  signs  of  metastasis. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  indication  as  to  cause  in  treatment  of  endocar- 
ditis cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  met  A  genetic  connection  imdoubtedly  ex- 
ists between  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  this  disease,  whether  the 
former  merely  predispose  to  the  latter,  or  whether  the  alliance  be  still 
more  intimate.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  remedies  and 
modes  of  cure  recommended  for  rheumatism,  it  is  only  equalled  by 
their  imtrustworthiness.     We  are  no  less  helpless  against  the  morbus 
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BrigfaUi,  t)ie  acute  exanthemata,  and  tlic  other  infectiuus 
wMob  give  rise  to  endocarditis,  or,  ot  least,  pret^spose  toward  it. 
With  regard  to  the  indications  from  the  disease  and  the  nntipbfe- 
gistic  apparatus,  we  have  abeady  and  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
inajority  of  the  ao<^led  "  antiphlogistics,"  and,  above  all,  rcai-sectioa, 
often  as  they  arc  employed  in  inflammation,  have  no  right  to  the  nsine. 
But,  in  spite  of  contrary  assertions  on  the  part  of  French  and  Eogtith 
physicians,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  affection  in  which  the  practice  <i( 
bleeding  without  special  occasion,  as  well  as  the  employment  of 
calomel  and  "blue  ointment  to  reduce  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,"  il 
BO  dangerous  as  in  endocarditis;  and  we  must  entirety-  agjve  with 
Samberger,  when  he  states  his  belief  that  most  patients,  who  He 
during  an  attack  of  this  malady,  have  perished  less  &oin  the  t1t<iBfi<g 
than  from  the  treatment. 

Even  local  blood-letting  should  only  be  resorted  to  ^vhere  tbete  B 
pain  about  the  heart,  and  here  we  generally  have  to  do  with  complies 
tions.  With  regard  to  cold,  which  we  have  employed  agniust  inllaiD- 
mation  of  internal  organs  as  freely  as  it  has  been  used  in  infianunatkg 
of  external  parts,  we  do  not  apply  it  in  these  cases,  unless  especially 
demanded  by  estreme  wdtement  of  the  heart's  action,  inssmnch  as, 
according  to  our  eiperience,  even  when  applied  upon  in6an)<^  jc»nts  in 
rheumatism,  it  has  but  trifling  palliative  effect.  Indeed,  althou^ 
many  cases  of  endocarditis,  which  used  formerly  to  escape  diagnaus, 
are  now  recognized  through  pleximeter  and  stethoscope,  yet  tlwir 
treatment  is  no  more  successful  than  before ;  nay,  if  the  physioan  find 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  endocarditis  an  occasion  for  meddle* 
some  treatment,  it  were  better  for  the  patient  had  the  doctor  nerar 
learned  auscultation. 

The  indication  as  to  symptoms  calls  for  venesection  in  cases  wbcm 
in  overcharge  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  imperils  life  by  threatetun; 
cedema  of  the  lungs,  and  demands  prompt  relief  by  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  blood  A  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  signs  of 
feebleness  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  cyanosis,  etc.,  indicate  the  eiii- 
bition  of  digitalis.  Should  palsy  of  the  heart  threaten,  stimiiUntt 
must  be  used 

CHAPTER  V. 


Etiology. — Myocarditis  consists  of  an  inBanunulJon  of  the  II 
lar  fibres  of  the  heart,  whereby  they  arc  softened,  become  flsbtn 
finally  disintegrate.  This  destructive  process  is  accompanied  I 
liferation  of  the  perimysium ;  the  gaps  fenncd  by  absotptian  ti 
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prnniiive  hsdcvUi  are  filled  up  by  connective  tissue,  and  thus  a  soar  is 
formed  in  the  heart-wall ;  or  else  the  perimjsiiun  breaks  down  simul- 
taneously with  the  muscular  fibrillar,  and  a  mass  of  debris  collects  in 
the  substance  of  the  walL     This  is  called  an  abscess  of  the  heart. 

Myocarditis  is  not  a  rare  affection,  and  we  find  post-mortem  signs 
of  its  former  existence  in  many  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
resulting  from  endocarditis.  Indeed,  the  etiology  of  myocarditis  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  identical  with  that  of  endocarditis,  acute  articular 
rheumatism  acting  most  frequently  as  the  cause  in  either  disease. 
Myocarditis,  thus  excited,  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  mere  drcum- 
scribed  spots,  which  terminate  in  scar-like  alterations  of  a  portion  of  the 
cardiac  wall ;  but  in  more  rare  instances  it  may  result  either  in  extensive 
degeneration,  wliich  may  give  rise  to  a  chronic  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
or  else  may  produce  cardiac  abscesa  In  most  cases  we  may  regard 
myocarditis  accompanying  acute  rheumatism  as  an  extension  of  a  con- 
comitant endo-  or  pericarditis.  In  ^ther  cases,  however,  the  disease 
runs  a  more  independent  course,  is  more  extensive  than  any  attendant 
endo-  or  pericarditis,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  then  be  considered  as  de- 
pending upon  the  inflammation  of  the  heart's  substance. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  valvular  disease,  leads  to 
myocarditis,  and  to  formation  of  scars  in  the  heart  quite  as  often  as 
to  endocarditis. 

Emboli,  proceeding  from  gangrenous  lungs,  not  unfrequently  enter 
the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  and  we  then  see  numerous  abscesses 
in  its  wall,  as  well  as  abscesses  in  many  other  organs  of  the  aortic 
circulation. 

Septicaemia,  protracted  typhus,  tedious  and  malignant  scarlatina, 
even  though  the  occurrence  of  embolism  be  not  proved,  nay,  though  it 
be  very  unlikely,  may  also  give  rise  to  abscess  of  the  heart.  The 
pathogeny  of  such  abscesses  is  obscure. 

In  the  second  volume  we  shall  treat  of  syphilitic  myocarditis,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  syphilis  in  general.  Traumatic  myocarditis,  like 
traumatic  endocarditis,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rarities. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  seat  of  myocarditis  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  left  ventricle,  especially  the  apex ;  but  quite  as  frequently 
(according  to  Dittrich)  it  occurs  in  the  septum  just  below  the  aorta. 
The  papillary  muscles,  however,  are  often  affected  by  the  disease, 
which  feurt  is  of  importance  to  the  pathogeny  of  deformity  of  the  valves. 

At  the  outset  of  the  malady,  the  muscular  substance  a^^ears  of  a 
dark  bluish-red  hue.  Soon,  however,  the  injection  disappears,  and  dis- 
coloration of  the  muscular  fibre  arises,  the  dbeased  place  becoming  of 
a  grayish  (X>lor  and  softened.  Under  the  microscope,  after  the  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  strise  have  disappeared,  we  see  the  fibrillae 
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broken  dawn  into  a  tiuely-graDukr  detritus,  with  a  few  fi»t^ 
We  can  rarely  get  opportuuity  to  observe  myocarditis  in  tbis  ■ 
Miioh  more  commonly  we  find  its  results,  in  the  foim  of  irregular,  i 
tying  coUectioDS,  varying  in  size,  of  a  reddish-white  or  white  color,  and 
of  a  scar-liko  density,  scattered  through  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes  this  indurated  tissue  is  spread  ovrr  a  large  portioa 
of  the  heart-wall,  and  forms  its  sole  component.  Here  the  degcner 
ated  wall  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood ;  a  prolrusioo  may 
form,  and  a  true  aneurism  of  tlie  heart  result,  which  ia  tu  be  distiD- 
.  guished  as  chronic  cardiac  aneurism  Irom  that  fonn  described  as  aade 
oardiao  aneurism,  in  treating  of  endocarditis.  Bucb  sacs  may  aiaia 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  even  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  lai^r.  The 
scar-Uke  walls  usxially  grow  thin  from  ^tcntion^  they  Bometiia» 
ossify,  and  quite  often  their  cavity  contains  masses  of  stratified  fibnn, 
such  as  we  find  in  aneurism  of  arteries.  The  entire  heart  is  geacnOy 
dilated  as  well  as  the  aneurism,  and,  even  when  there  is  do  ancurtsnul 
pouch,  numerous  scars  in  the  heart-wnll  will  cause  dilatation  of  the 
organ.  On  the  other  hand,  lai^  scars  in  particular  situations,  B 
the  approach  to  the  aorta,  may  cause  diminution  of  the  capacity  Q 
heart  {Dittrich's  true  cardiac  stricture). 

When  endocarditis  terminates  in  abscess,  discoloration  and  a 
ing  prevails  more  and  more  in  the  muscle,  until  at  last  a  coUcctJol 
yellow,  purulent  liquid,  surrounded  by  softened  and  discolored  c 
lar  substance,  is  formed.  Such  an  absc«ss  rarely  i>cooiiics  inca{isulateil 
and  dries  up;  perforation  nearly  always  takes  place, unless  death  oocw 
beforehand  If  the  perforation  be  into  the  pericardium,  pe-ricarditii 
follows;  if  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  the  dlAri^  of  its  broken-down 
tissue  passes  into  the  rirculation,  and  nmnerous  metastases  ore  ofton 
the  consequence.  The  insertion  of  an  aortic  valve  may  be  torn  airay 
by  the  inward  pointing  of  an  abscess;  or  communication  between  tho 
two  sides  of  the  heart  may  be  set  up ;  even  the  cmtire  canliao  wall 
may  suffer  rupture.  Tearing  up  of  the  muscular  structure  of  ihc 
beart  by  infiltration  of  the  blood,.which  we  have  described  in  a  pr^ 
vious  cliapter  as  acut«  cardiac  aneurism,  may,  of  course,  occur  with 
equal  or  even  greater  ease  io  consequence  of  the  pointing  of  such  an 
abscess  to  the  interior. 

Symptoms  asd  Coubse, — Myocarditis  is  but  seldom  diagnostics  ted 
with  certainty  during  life.  As  a  uuld  form  of  the  disease  complicate 
almost  every  case  of  endocarditis,  we  seem  warranli.'d  in  the  iiifetenoe 
that  the  substance  of  the  heart  b  more  seriously  inflamed  when  the 
region  around  it  appears  unduly  sensitive  (which  it  never  is  in  pure  eo- 
docarditis),  still  niore  so  if  there  be  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse^  il 
the  pulse  grow  small,  or,  above  all,  if  the  heart's  action  booome  img 
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alar.  Even  then,  however,  our  opinion  will  only  amount  to  u  some- 
i^hat  vague  suspicion.  Diagnosis  of  myocarditis  grows  more  sure,  but 
not  certain,  when  S3rmptoms  appear  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
which  suggest  diseases  of  the  heart,  while  physical  examination  affords 
negative  evidence  of  endo-  or  pericarditis.  If^  now,  rigors  should  set 
in,  or  swelling  of  the  spleen,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  vomit- 
ing, or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  the  presence  of  albumen 
and  blood  in  the  urine ;  in  short,  if  metastases  be  established,  the  diag- 
nosis becomes  tolerably  certain :  but  such  cases  are  not  common. 

If  cicatrices  have  formed  at  nimierous  points  in  the  heart,  and  if 
the  heart  be  dilated  in  consequence,  s3rmptoms  of  dilatation  appear, 
such  as  we  have  already  described,  only  they  are  more  severe ;  and  it 
18  impossible  to  say,  in  most  cases,  what  parts  the  dilatation  and  de* 
generation  respectively  play  in  retarding  the  circulation  and  overload- 
ing the  venous  system.    Thus,  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficienoe, 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  induced  by  de- 
generation of  the  papillary  muscles.    Extensive  scar-like  degeneration 
of  the  heart-wall,  as  well  as  true  cardiac  stenosis  of  DUtrich  and 
chronic  cardiac  aneurism,  causes  symptoms  of  extremely  depressed  ac- 
tion of  the  heart.    The  beat  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  arterial  pulse 
is  extremely  small  and  weak  as  well  as  very  irregular  and  intermittent* 
Extreme  cyanosis  and  general  dropsy  accompany  these  symptoms.     If 
called  upon  for  a  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  after  exclusion  of 
valvular  deformity  as  a  cause  of  the  derangement  of  circulation,  we 
must  coimt  diffuse  cicatricial  formation  as  one  of  the  alterations  of 
structure  capable  of  producing  the  train  of  symptoms  above  described ; 
but  we  shall  hardly  ever  make  an  absolutely  certain  diagnosis  by  the 
system  of  exclusion  of  other  anatomical  changes,  such  as  dilatation 
with  atrophy,  extensive  fatty  degeneration,  eta,  etc. 

As  for  abscess  of  the  heart  and  the  various  results  of  perforation, 
we  are  rarely  able  to  form  more  than  a  vague  diagnosis  after  the  nu- 
merous metastases  have  arisen.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this  condition  with  certainty. 

TfiBATiCEirr. — ^We  can  hardly  s{>eak  of  the  treatment  of  myocardi- 
tis, having  almost  denied  the  possibility  of  recognizing  its  existence. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  diagnosticate  the  disease,  the  treatment  would 
not  differ  from  that  of  endocarditis.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  our  power 
to  remove  the  cicatrices,  or  to  avert  the  embolism  from  perforation  of 
tn  abscess,  or  to  allay  its  effects.  A  mere  treatment  of  symptoms  ie 
all  that  can  be  effected. 
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VAZrUZAH  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  we  mean 
merely  those  anomalies  cf  its  valves  which  affect  the  function  of  the 
organ,  and  thus  react  upon  the  circulation.  Valvular  anomalies  which 
give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  and  which  hence  are  purely  matters  of  par 
thologioo-anatomical  curiosity,  and  not  of  clinical  interest,  need  but 
little  notice  in  the  following  chapter.     They  are — 

The  so-called  simple  h3rpertrophies  of  the  valves,  which  are  found 
chiefly  upon  the  mitral  near  its  free  border,  whence  is  found  growing 
a  series  of  little  lumps  of  a  jelly-like  connective  tissue.  The  fine  web 
uu  the  lower  border,  upon  whose  unfolding  the  valvular  action  raainlj 
depends,  remains  intact  in  hjrpertrophy,  while  endocarditis  usually  has 
the  effect  of  thickening  it,  and,  as  it  were,  rolling  it  up. 

The  next  deformity  of  the  valves,  which  does  not  derange  their 
action,  is  enlargement,  which  often  occurs  in  them  with  simultaneous 
thinning,  when  the  ostium  is  abnormally  dilated.  Most  cases  of  pe^ 
foration  of  the  valves  also  belong  iinder  this  head.  Small  oval  fissures 
or  holes  are  often  seen  in  them,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  impair 
their  efficiency. 

The  most  important  valvular  changes  are  those  known  as  insuffi^ 
cience  and  contraction.  These  two  alterations  nearly  always  coexist, 
one  usually  prevailing  over  the  other,  however,  in  degree.  By  insuffi- 
cience,  we  mean  that  condition  of  a  valve  which  renders  it  incapable 
of  preventing  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  which,  as  a  valve, 
it  should  close.  If  the  entire  contents  of  the  ventricles  be  not  thrown 
into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  during  systole,  and  if  a  portion 
of  the  blood  regurgitate  into  the  auricles,  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  are 
insufficient.  Again,  if,  during  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  part  of  the 
blood  which  had  entered  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  flow  badw 
into  the  ventricle,  the  semilunar  valves  arc  insufficient. 

By  stenosis  (constriction)  of  a  valve,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  an  orifice,  we  mean  that  condition  by  wliich  the  effluent  blood 
meets  with  abnormal  resistance  through  contraction  of  the  outlet  of 
the  heart. 

Although  vahnilar  deformities  have,  in  common,  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding the  circulation,  the  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Tlie  system  can  endure 
valvular  dcficience  at  one  point  much  better  than  at  another ;  hence 
we  deem  it  better  at  once  specially  to  describe  its  effects  at  the  differ 
cnt  outlets,  rather  than  to  go  into  a  further  general  discussion  of  the 
subject.     We  cannot  altogether  avoid  repetition,  by  this  method  i>f 
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treating  the  subject,  but  shall  thus  have  less  to  repeat,  and,  moreover, 
less  to  retract,  than  hy  anj  other  mode.  As  the  pathogeny  of  valvular 
defect  of  the  aorta  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  mitral  disorder, 
as  its  symptoms  are  easier  of  comprehension,  and  as  its  consequencee 
are  much  longer  and  better  witlistood  than  are  those  of  mitral  defi- 
cicnce,  we  shall  first  take  up  the  subject  of  aortic  valvular  His^jiae; 
Derangement  of  the  valves  is  of  far  less  common  occurrence  in  the 
right  than  in  the  left  heart,  so  that  we  shall  rcser\'c  the  discussion  of 
the  former  until  the  last. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

nrSUFFICTEXCE   OP    THE    8EMILUNAE  VAL^'ES,   AND    CONSTRICTION    OF 

THE  AORTIC   ORIFICE. 

Etiology. — Closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  takes  place  in  a  man- 
ner purely  mechanical,  while  a  certain  vital  action  is  required  to  effect 
closure  of  the  valves  between  ventricle  and  auricle,  namely,  contnio 
tion  of  the  papillary  muscles.     If  the  mere  pressure  of  the  blood  during 
diastole  of  the  left  ventricle  do  not  suffice  to  deploy  and  press  together 
the  leaves  of  the  semilunar  valve,  which  were  pushed  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  aorta  during  systole,  there  will  be  r^gm^tation  of  Uood 
into  the  ventricle,  and  the  valve  is  insufficient     l£y  however,  during 
systole,  the  semilunar  valves  do  not  yield  to  the  current  of  the  blood, 
and  lie  back  against  the  aortic  wall  as  it  emeiges  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, but  stand  projecting  into  its  outlet,  we  have  constriction  (stench 
sis).     Much  more  rarely  the  latter  occurs  from  oontraction  of  the  moiia 
at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  valves,  whereby  the  outlet  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  alterations  which  cause  insuffidenoe  and  coostziction  of  the 
aortic  valves  aro  the  results  of  inflammatian,  but  leas  often  of  endocar- 
ditis, w^hich  we  have  described  in  Chapter  IT.,  thin  of  a  iDcce  chronic 
form  of  inflammation,  which  attacks  the  arteries,  and  idKi5.e  resiilts  are 
known  as  atheroma  of  the  arterks,  Henoe  it  IdQdvs,  aJiib:*^  not 
without  exception,  that  valvular  disease  of  tiie  aorti  s  ioGud  ai  a  mcie 
ad\*anced  period  of  life,  when  arteraJ  atlMvcna  is  &r  zxxvr  freqneiit 
than  during  youth,  and  that  its  devekipmeox  s  snorf-  Si:^  a=ii  grikiu&I 
than  that  of  the  disorders  caused  bv  endocvcEiB. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^14  i^»»  se&qpft.  -wt  r^nnr-rr  li: 
neart  and  aorta ;  and  i^  upoa  filling  iht  hsso'  irii  -viiZtz  y-^iE'ii-zz  :.: 
distend  its  walls,  the  water  flow  into  ^t  vgoBasii:  iea^iL-^r  :::f  firfs 
of  the  valves  do  not  toudi,  we  may  josBneinafi  snia  Trir-JTr '  1 ->  •-  ^^^ 
ako  occurred  during  life,  and  nasc  nBtai.  'At  -xn^n^s  1^  ii:::u!:-.i!:'i '•- 
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The  anatomical  changes  vtidch  cause  insufficienoe  are  unialljr 
shrinking'  and  shortening  of  the  valves,  bo  that,  er en  if  qn-eacl  out  hr 
the  blood,  they  would  not  meet.  But  thii'keuiug,  and  ri^dily  too,  may 
prevent  closure,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  bccotning  insufficieiit  to  nuke 
Ihe  leaves  (Inp  together.  Mucli  more  mrely  we  find  adhesion  of 
valve  to  the  arterial  wall,  or  laceration  or  detachment  of  one  of; 
leaves  from  its  iosotion,  as  a  palpable  cause  of  iusufEcience. 

Beudcs  these  changes  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  avo  constaotly 
in  the  cadaver  a  degree  of  exoentrio  hypertrophy  of  the  left  vcTll 
greater  than  is  obsen'cd  under  almost  any  otiier  ctrcumstances.     Tlio 
wall  of  the  ventricle  may  be  an  inch  in  thickness,  its  cavity  is  aflcu 
capable  of  containing  a  list.     We  have  already  seen  that  dilatatioa 
the  left  ventricle  is  the  necessary  result  of  severe  pressure  Bustaiaedl 
it  from  within  while  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  that  hypertrophy  " 
lows  in  consequence  of  the  augmented  effurt  which  it  must 
order  to  projwl  the  increased  volume  of  blood  which  it  liolds.     A  larg* 
number  of  the  signs  of  oortio  insuffidence  are  due  to  this  enortnous  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  ventricle.     In  a  former  chapter  we  have  fully 
tailed  all  the  alteration  which  the  shape  of  the  heart  undergoes 
thiB  enlargement.    Wo  have  seen  that  the  rest  of  the  organ  parttoi] 
in  a  less  degree  iu  the  affection,  and  that  bulging  of  the  septun 
right  ventricle  materially  encroaches  upon  the  capacity  of  that 

The  mouth  of  the  aorta  may  contract  to  such  a  degree  U3 
admit  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger  into  the  D3rrow(>d 
ing,     Tlie  anatomical  changes  which  occasion  such  strictures 
erally  the  thickening  and  Bhrinking  of  the  flaps  described  above, 
flaps  may  form  unyielding  prominences  at  the  root  of  the  aorta 
that  it  becomes  equally  impossible  for  the  stream  of  blood  to  Uv 
back  (igainst  the  aortic  wall  during  systole,  and  for  the  weight  of  tlw 
blood  during  diastole  to  force  them  together  again.     Coliesion  of  tht* 
semilunar  flaps  is  the  next  cause  of  stenosis,  and  is  the  more  marked 
ihe  more  the  point  of  adhesion  approaches  the  centre  of  the  valve, 
vegetations  on  the  valves,  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  whidi  arc  often 
the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit,  assist  in  blocking  up  tlie  constridod 
sage,  although  tliey  rarely  constitute  the  sole  cause. 

In  simple  stricture  of  the  aortic  valve,  tlie  left  ventricle  hu 
crease  of  pressure  to  support  during  diastole,  and  hence  docs 
come  dilated  ;  it  has,  however,  to  propel  its  blood  through  a  oontraHnd 
orifice,  and  becomes  hypertrophied  on  account  of  the  great** 
of  effort  thus  required  from  it.  In  contradistiaolion,  then,  to  what 
meet  n-ith  in  insuflicienoc  of  the  semilunar  valves,  we  iiod  a  umplei 
pertrophy,  instead  of  exccntric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  vcntride, 
the  aortic  outlet  is  contracted. 
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We  have  said  above,  that  the  two  forms  of  valvular  derangement 
Qsually  coexist ;  as,  however,  insuffidenoe  soon  predominates  over  ste- 
nosis, we  find  a  gradual  transition  from  simple  to  the  most  intense  ex 
centric  hypertrophy  taking  place  in  the  left  ventricle. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  ultimate  effect  both  of  stenosis  and 
of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valves  must  always  be  a  retardation  of 
the  drculation ;  the  blood  returns  to  the  lung  with  diminished  fre- 
quence, and  hence  assumes  a  more  venous  character.  (Of  course,  with 
every  systole,  an  abnormally  small  amount  of  blood  is  discharged  from 
the  ventricle,  or  a  portion  of  it  flows  back  again  during  diastole.)  The 
consequences  are,  that  the  aorta  and  its  branches  are  inadequately 
filled,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulmonary  vein  is  gorged  with 
blood,  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  away  into  the  left  auride, 
aLready  almost  fiilL  Thus  the  entire  pulmonary  system  becomes  over- 
loaded; but,  being  incapable  of  containing  the  whole  of  the  blood 
which  should  properly  fill  the  aorta,  the  remainder  gradually  accumu- 
lates in  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system,  and  gives  rise  to  cyanosis, 
dropsy,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place,  until  after  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time ;  inasmuch  as  simultaneous  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  has  the  opposite  effect,  and  neutralizes  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  defective  valves.  While  the  latter  tends  to  retard  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  render  it  venous,  hypertrophy  accel- 
erates its  course  and  makes  it  arterial.  While  valvular  deformity 
causes  decrease  of  the  contents  of  the  aorta,  hypertrophy  renders  the 
aorta  fuller ;  while  defidence  of  the  valves  hinders  the  outflow  from 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  lets  the  lesser  circulation  overcharge  itself 
with  blood,  hypertrophy  facilitates  such  outflow,  and  relieves  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  pulmonary  system. 

By  keeping  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it 
happens  that  persons  with  extreme  defidence  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta 
enjoy  comparatively  good  health,  if  only  there  be  a  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and,  indeed,  such  persons  are  fire- 
quently  not  even  short  of  breath,  a  symptom  never  missed  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  mitral.* 

Tliere  may  be  some  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but'  it  is  not  constant. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  the  patients  complain  so  little  of  jarring 
ot  the  thorax.  Sometimes  attacks  of  pain  in  the  chest  and  left  arm 
occur,  which  we  shall  describe  more  dosely  in  the  chapter  upon  angina 
pectoris. 

*  A  huntsman  in  Grcifswald,  who  suffered  from  extensive  stenosis  and  Insafficienoe^ 
and  immense  execntric  hypertrophy  of  the  Icfl  rentrlde,  perfonned  all  the  manoBO- 
and  forced  marches  of  the  army  without  difficultj. 
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This  state  of  comparative  good  health  is  comtnoa  io  both  stenoeb 
and  insufficienoe ;  in  general,  however,  the  symptoms  differ  widelj, 
tlioae  of  one  or  other  malady  usualljr  prcdominatiDg.  Insuffidcoce 
gives  rise  to  sjmptoms,  and  dangers  wliich  proce«id  from  the  cooseo- 
utive  escentric  hypertrophy,  which,  no  longer  merely  compcnaatiag  the 
disorder  of  the  valves,  produces  an  ejtcessive  action  of  the  heart.  The 
patients  then  usually  complain  of  dizziness,  headache,  and  of  spoti 
before  the  ejcs.  In  other  cases,  tliey  suddenly  perish  from  apoplesj. 
More  rvrely  asthnmtia  attacks  occur,  but  all  these  sytuptoms  arc  (Iup 
to  the  hypertrophy  (Chap.  L),  and  not  to  the  valvular  disorder. 

In  steno^  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  the  circulatoiy 
impediment  outweigh  those  coming  from  the  hypertrophy,  and  altbougfa 
a  patient  niuy  do  well  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  evindng  tio 
signs  of  venous  engorgement,  yet  there  will  be  tokens  that  the  utoics 
arc  but  scantily  filled,  a  symptom  whicli  must  always  precede  thoae 
which  indicate  overcharge  of  the  veins.  The  patients  look  pale,  are 
prone  to  fainting-fits,  and  present  signs  of  aniemia  of  the  brain  ;  jusl  u 
others,  who  suffer  fiwrn  insuffidence  of  the  valves,  seem  to  incline  to 
cerebral  hypenemia  and  to  apoplexy. 

This  period  of  comparative  comfort,  enjoyed  by  patients  with  d^ 
ease  of  the  aortic  valves,  often  ceases  in  a  somewhat  sudden  uiil 
remarkable  manner,  after  having  lasted,  periiapa,  for  many  yvtas. 
Either  because  the  hj-pertrophied  heart  has  degenerated,  or  else  torn 
hisufliraencc  of  the  mitral,  caused  by  chronic  endocarditis,  which  so 
often  complicates  valvular  disease,  or  tlirough  uicrcase  of  tLe  original 
aortic  defect,  or  finally  because  eitensive  atheroma  of  the  aorta  bos 
Kt  in,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  new  hinderance  to  the  drculatiun,  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  vcntride  is  at  last  no  longer  able  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deficience  of  the  valves,  and  to  overcome  the  impedunciils 
to  the  drculation,  Tlien  the  symptoms  appear  which  we  Iwivu  men- 
tioned at  the  be^nning  of  this  article.  The  patients  grow  short  of 
breath,  the  veins  of  the  aortio  system  become  overloaded,  cyanoat 
and  dropsy  arise.  These  symptoms  set  lu  mudi  sooner  in  luitml  <^ 
case,  and  hence  shall  be  described  in  the  next  diapter. 

Death  takes  (ilace  cither  from  oedema  of  the  lungs  (or  else,  wiwn 
there  is  insuflidencc,  by  apoplexy).  Frequently,  too,  death  results 
from  embolism,  to  which  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  gives  rise  wilk 
a  frequence  next  lo  that  of  endo-  and  myocarditis.  In  must  of  tie 
cases  wherein  embolism  of  the  arteria  fosste  Sylvii  has  been  found  b* 
Jiare  caused  necrosis  of  the  brain,  vah-olar  disease  of  the  anrta  bas 

P/ii/sical  signs  of  iiui^fficience  of  the  aortic  valoea. — Ht^Kt^tian 
and  [talpaton  furnish  the  usual  Ngns  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  va^ 
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cride,  namely,  prominence  of  the  cardiac  region,  an  impulse  often 
enormously  increased,  and  which  shakes  a  broad  tract  of  the  thoracic 
wall  and  sometimes  actually  lifts  it ;  considerable  descent  of  the  apex^ 
even  as  far  as  the  eighth  rib,  with  displacement  outward.  Percuaaion 
also  shows  an  elongation  of  the  heart,  where  the  lower  limit  of  dulness 
is  not  obscured  by  the  position  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Upon 
auscultation  (best  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  at  the  second  in- 
tercostal space),  instead  of  the  second  sound,  we  hear  a  miumur,  aris- 
ing from  irregular  vibrations  caused  by  imperfect  tension  of  the  rough- 
ened, misshapen  valves.  In  very  rare  instances,  besides  the  miumiu*, 
we  hear  the  normal  second  sound  of  the  heart,  although  but  feebly, 
and  this  occurs,  as  it  would  seem,  when  one  or  other  of  the  valves  con- 
tinues sound,  and  is  thrown  by  the  blood  into  its  normal  state  of  vibra* 
tion.  The  murmur  is  usually  conducted  both  to  the  apex  and  along 
the  sternum,  and  may  even  be  heard  at  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  along 
the  back-bone.  The  first  soimd,  as  heard  at  the  aorta,  is  pure  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  insufficience  exists  without  constriction  of  the  valve 
or  roughness  upon  its  under  surface.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how* 
ever,  it  has  imdergonc  the  modifications  peculiar  to  constriction  of  the 
aortic  orifice.  The  first  sound  of  the  mitral  is  inaudible  in  many  cases, 
a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  following  excellent  explanation  of  Traube: 
As  the  left  ventricle  is  supplied  from  two  sources  during  diastole,  as  it 
receives  blood  both  from  the  auricle  and  from  the  aorta,  the  force  of  its 
internal  pressure  soon  exceeds  that  with  which  the  blood  enters  the 
ventricle  from  the  auricle.  A  reversed  current  is  thus  established, 
flowing  from  ventricle  to  auricle,  and  which  shuts  the  mitral  valve  bo- 
fore  the  diastolic  movement  is  complete.  Sometimes,  besides  the  dias- 
tolic murmur,  another  sound  is  heard,  caused  by  the  premature  closure 
of  the  mitral  valve.  Unless  there  be  some  complication,  the  sounds  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  are  normaL  The  phenomena  observed  in  the 
peripheral  arteries,  although  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  consecutive 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  very  characteristic  in  insufficience 
of  the  aortic  valvea.  The  carotids  often  pulsate  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. If  we  listen,  wo  do  not  hear  two  distinct  tones,  as  we  should  do 
under  normal  conditions  (one  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  wall  of  the  carotid,  expanded  by  the  blood-wave ;  the  second, 
attributable  to  conduction  of  the  second  sound  of  the  semilunar 
valves).  The  second  sound  is  not  heard,  as  the  semilunar  valves 
do  not  vibrate  normally,  or,  as  more  rarely  happens,  we  hear  a 
murmur  which  takes  its  place.  According  to  Bamberger^  the  first 
Bound  is  also  deadened  in  the  carotids  or  turned  into  a  murmur,  a 
phenomenon  which  he  attributes  to  immoderate  tension  of  the  carotid 
walls.     Even  the  smaller  arteries  at  a  distance  from  the  heart  produce 
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a  sound,  during  their  expansion,  by  tlie  vibration  of  their  walls.  Tlwa 
tortuous  course  aod  tlielr  pulsation,  visible  at  the  radial  artenr,  and 
even  in  smaller  arteiies,  are  also  strikiiigly  chan^t^ristic  eymptama  of 
aortic  uistifficieocc.  All  these  phenoniemt,  excepting  the  diastolir 
murmur  conducted  to  the  carotids,  occur  also  in  bvperlropliy  <J  tiv 
left  side  of  the  heart,  when  there  is  no  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  »-alrei; 
but  tlicre  is  one  symptom  appearing  in  the  arteries  whic^  is  pathn^ 
nomic  of  the  valmlar  disorder  in  question.  This  c»D^ts  in  s  re- 
markably rapid  subsidence  of  the  arterial  expansion,  which,  indeed,  is 
of  but  momentary  dumtion.  This  jeridnj  pulse  {pulsus  cettrrima*) 
depends  upon  the  &ct  that  the  artery,  distended  during  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  is  emptied  in  two  directions  during  diastola  la  some  cases 
of  insuRicionce  of  the  aortic  valves  the  phydcal  signs  of  excentric  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  heart  are  less  distinctly  marked.  The  «pes  bestl 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space,  the  impulse  is  not  of  a  L 
charncter.  Such  patients  usually  suffer  from  dyspnoea  because  j| 
valvular  disease  is  not  compensated  for,  and  the  lungs  are  loaded  H 
blood.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  this  exception  to  the  rule,ll 
is  not  uncommon. 

Physical  alffm  of  stricture  of  the  aortic  vali>ea.— 
and  palpation  show  si^^  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  leli  h 
The  impulse  is  stronger,  the  apes  cUsIocat«d  downward  and  oul«| 
but  not  as  much  so  as  in  insufSdenee.  Upon  palpation  wc  oftenl 
a  distinct  whizzing  about  the  aorta  accompanying  systole,  v 
rare  in  insuifidence.  Upon  auscultation  we  hear  a 
over  the  valrcs  of  the  aorta,  wliich  is  usually  very  loud,  and  e 
so  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  masking  the  fl 
signs.  During  diastole  of  the  ventride,  us  the  strictur<e  ia  b 
uncomplicated,  sometimes  we  hear  a  feeble  sound,  but  far  ( 
murmur.  In  the  carotids,  the  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes,  but  j 
always,  conducted  to  the  car  from  the  aorta ;  or  we  sometimes  li 
short,  ringing  sound  in  its  place.  The  second  sound,  too,  ia  usually 
inaudible  in  the  carotid.  The  pulse  is  as  small  and  compressible  n 
it  is  hard  and  full  in  insullidence. 

Theatment. — Treatment  of  insuffidence  of  the  aortio  vain 
essentially  like  treatment  of  caidiac  hypertrophy.     Immoderate  b 
and  drinking,  and  bodily  and  mental  exdtcment,are  to  be  avtndcd  l 
care ;  determination  to  the  head  is  to  be  averted,  by  daOy  b 
<tf  the  bowels;  venesection  is  never  to  be  practisctl,  unices  ll 
be  endangered  by  immoderate  "  rush  of  blood,"     In  this  i 
should  be  the  more  cautious,  as  it  is  almost  ocrtam  that  the  p 
of  bleeding  favors  degeneration  of  the  heart;  and  attemiatlon  nf  4 
blood  undoubtedly  promotes  the  tendency  to  dn^y. 
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Stricture  of  the  aortic  outlet  requires  measures  of  quite  a  di£fereii 
oature.  Here  we  have  no  threatening  hypenemia  to  allay,  or  over- 
action  of  the  heart  to  moderate.  Much  more  depends  upon  furthering 
the  nutritive  state  of  the  system,  and,  with  it,  that  of  the  heart,  so 
that  its  ccHitractions  may  have  force  enough  to  prevail  over  the  resist- 
ance at  the  outlet.  Rich  animal  food,  and  even  the  moderate  use 
of  wine,  are  quite  as  strongly  indicated  here  as  they  are  contraindi- 
cated  in  insuffidence.  Blood-letting  must  never  be  practised.  Use 
of  digitalis  is  to  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  compensation  be- 
gins to  become  imperfect.  It  is  most  effective  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  accelerated  that  the  left  ventricle  appar- 
ently has  not  the  time  to  expel  its  contents  through  the  narrowed 
opening  during  the  short  period  of  systole. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TNSUFFICIENCE   OF  THE  MITBAJ.  VALVE,  AND  CONSTRICTION  OF  THE 

LEFT  AUEICULO-VENTRICULAE  ORIFICE. 

Etiology. — ^The  mode  of  origin  of  insuffidence  of  the  mitral  is,  in 
many  cases,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valve ; 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  depends  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  papillary 
muscles  and  chordae  tendinese ;  and,  indeed,  there  have  been  instances 
in  which,  although  during  life  the  valve  was  deficient,  yet  after  death 
no  palpable  alteration  in  it  could  be  detected.  Stenosis  of  the  aurio- 
ulo-ventricular  passage,  which  is  often  found  to  accompany  insuffi- 
dence, arises  partially  through  contraction  of  the  ring  of  valvular 
insertion,  partially  through  adhesions  of  the  valve-tips,  or  chordae 
tendinese. 

Valvular  disorder  of  the  mitral  is  almost  alwaj  s  a  consequence  of 
endocarditis,  or  of  myocarditis ;  more  rarely  of  atheromatous  degen- 
eration. It  is  only  when  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  accompanies 
similar  disease  of  the  mitral  that  the  latter  depends  upon  the  chronic 
form  of  inflammation  caused  by  atheroma. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  most  common  lesion  found  in 
mitral  insuffidence  is  a  marked  shortening  of  the  valve-tips,  the  valve 
itself  being  thickened  and  indurated,  often  endosing  laige,  flat  plates 
of  calcareous  matter.  The  delicate,  tender  web  on  the  ireo  edge  of 
the  valve  has  disappeared,  the  edge  forming  a  thick,  clumsy  pad,  upon 
which  the  chordic  tendineae  originating  from  the  papillary  musdes  are  in- 
serted. Of  the  secondary  chordae  tendineae,  which,  springing  from  the 
primary  set,  are  inserted  into  the  web  of  the  valve,  there  is  hardly  any 
trace.     In  other  cases,  instead  of  these  lesions,  or,  in  addition  to  thero. 
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the  valve  b  torn.  Still  ottcnet,  it  is  the  cliordie  tendineae  tlat  I 
g^ven  traj,  and  it  can  be  distinctly  recognized  that  the  latter,  n 
are  usually  thickly  covered  by  the  vegetations  previoiislr  described, 
arc  inverted  by  the  regurgitating  stream  of  blood,  and  made  to  Ba^ 
backward  into  the  auriclp.  More  rarely,  the  tendons  are  adherent  to 
the  wall  of  the  heart.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  valve-tips  from  approaching 
one  another.  Finally,  as  more  or  less  extensive  tendinous  degeiuw- 
tion  of  the  papillaiy  muscles  not  unfrequently  constitutes  a  minor 
source  of  the  disorder,  and  where  neither  these  nor  other  anatoaunl 
alterations  are  fouud  to  account  for  an  insuSdetice  which  has  Dotori- 
ously  existed,  it  is  most  probable  that  some  iuvidble  diangc  in  these 
muscles  has  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  lesions,  w-lueh  the 
cavities  and  walls  of  the  heart  exhibit  in  casc^  of  insufGcaenre,  are 
equally  characteristic  and  interesting.  The  left  auricle,  into  which  ihi- 
blood  is  first  driven  during  systole,  is  always  a  good  deal  enlarged,  aixl 
its  walls  are  considerably  thickened.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein 
are  in  like  manner  dilated,  as  is  also  the  right  heart,  both  ventridL-  aoJ 
auricle.  The  right  ventricle,  whose  task  ia  enormously  increased,  be- 
comes so  much  hypertrophied  that  its  walla  grow  as  thick  as  those  of 
the  left:.  If  cut  open,  they  do  not  collapse  as  before^  but  the  cut  gnp« 
as  it  would  do  if  made  in  the  left  ventricle.  There  is  nlmoet  a]wav«  ■ 
moderate  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  into  wtiich,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  blood  pours  under  greatly-increased  iwessure. 

In  inaufficicnce  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  valve-tips  are  shortened; 
in  constriction  of  the  orifice,  they  have  generally  grown  narrower,  ani) 
this  coutractjon  of  the  valvular  ring  ia  the  most  common  cause  of  im- 
pediment to  the  flow  of  the  blood  from  auricle  to  ventricle.  It  navhf 
happens,  however  that  the  valves  thus  thickened  by  endocanlitis,  it 
in  which  new  connective  tissue  is  growing,  contract  i 
nione;  they  almost  always  become  narrowed  and  shorter  sitnulta 
ously,  so  that  stenosis  and  insufficience  appear  toprether 
cases,  the  lower  edges  of  the  valve-tips,  or  of  the  chordse  let 
are  so  intimately  united,  that  the  valve  takes  the  shape  of  a  fan 
bi-oad  towarii  the  auricle,  and  ending  toward  the  ventricle  in  a  nam 
opening,  tlutiugh  which  it  is  often  almost  Impossible  to  pass  the  tip  of 
the  finger.  The  \'egetatIons,  which  often  cover  the  valve  in  the  form 
of  hard,  wart-like  concretions,  may  also  contribute  to  occlusion  of  t] 

Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  and  of  the  pulmonary  a 
reins,  is  also  a  constant  accompaniment  of  stenosis  of  the  tnitnl,  ■ 
the  walls  of  the  dilated  chambers  eshibit  hypertrophy  similar  to  ^ 
we  have  described  above.     The  left  ventricle,  however,  i 
tioQ  opposite  to  thnt  which  we  iind  in  insufficicnco.     Instead  of  h 
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njpcitrophied  and  dilated,  it  is  generallj  small,  and  its  walls  are 
thinner,  rather  than  thicker.  We  have  already  accounted  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. In  spite  of  the  violent  pressure  under  which  the  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  ventricle,  its  walls  encounter  a  moderate  pressure 
only  from  within,  as  the  increased  propulsive  power  is  neutralized  by 
the  greater  resistance  met  with  in  the  contracted  ostium. 

Symptoms  and  Couese. — The  effect  of  mitral  disease  upon  the 
circulation  must,  in  the  main,  be  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  imcompensated  aortic  valvular  disorder. 

If,  in  case  of  insufficience,  a  part  only  of  the  blood  enter  the  aorta 
upon  SjTstole,  the  rest  regurgitating  into  the  auricle ;  or,  in  a  case  of 
constriction,  if  too  little  of  it  flow  into  the  ventricle,  upon  diastole,  it 
is  dear  that  in  either  case  the  amoimt  of  blood  propelled  must  be 
smaller  than  normal,  and  its  flow  must  be  retarded.  In  like  manner 
the  arteries  of  the  aortic  circuit  contain  too  little  blood,  and  contract 
by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  while  the  blood  by  which  they  should  be 
filled  is  overloading  the  pulmonary  system.  If  the  latter  be  incapable 
of  accommodating  all  the  blood,  engorgement  of  the  venous  system  of 
the  aorta  must  follow.  We  have  seen  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  neutralizes  all  these  circulatory  derangements  in  disease  of 
the  aorta.  A  greater  portion  of  them,  but  not  all,  may  also  be  reme- 
died for  a  time  in  mitral  disease,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  dilated  and  hypertrophied  right  heart  propels  so  large  a  mass 
of  blood,  and  propels  it  with  so  much  power  into  the  vessels  of  the 
pulmonary  circuit,  that  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  is  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure.  In  consequence  of  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
action  of  the  auricle,  the  blood  pours  vnth  such  force  and  rapidity  into 
the  left  ventricle  as  to  completely  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  constric- 
tion of  the  valve.  In  spite  of  the  constriction,  the  ventricle  receives 
blood  enough ;  the  aortic  contents  are  not  lessened,  nor  is  the  circula- 
tion retarded.  In  the  same  way,  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  pul- 
monary vein  prevent  any  considerable  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle, 
notwithstanding  the  insufficience  of  the  valve  ;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  left  ventricle  is  usually  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  regurgitation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  blood,  it  still  re- 
mains capable  of  filling  the  aorta.  Retardation  of  the  circulation,  with 
engorgement  of  the  venous  system,  and  a  corresponding  emptiness  of 
the  arteries,  is  thus  averted  by  a  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle ;  but  there  is  one  anomaly,  which,  in  aortic  disease,  is 
corrected  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  which  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  unable  to  obviate  when  the  mitral,  is  diseased 
This  affection  is  overcharge  of  the  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

Clinical   experience   entirely   corroborates   this  phjrsiological,  or 
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rattier,  paysical  demoDstratioD.  Patients  with  mitral  disease  are  •!- 
wajs  short  of  breath,  in  consequence  of  hyperonma  of  tlie  lung.  A> 
fhe  Teasels  of  the  bronchi  are  lesa  affected  than  those  of  the  aiiKelb 
by  this  engorgement,  the  dyspncea  is  not  always  comUncd  'with  broo 
chial  catarrh  ;  as,  however,  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  arteries  ant- 
tomose,  nay,  as  part  of  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  and  bmicfaial 
arteries  flows  into  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  tlie  dy£|>n<iDa  is  g 
eraliy  accompanied  by  bronchial  catarrh.  Even  at  tliis  early  stags  «( 
the  disease,  unusual  exertion,  or  other  stimulant  to  the  ax^tkot  a 
hypertrophied  right  heart,  may  cause  the  death  of  the  patient  J 
acute  pulmonary  ccdema,  although  such  an  event  is  of  morv  i 
occurrence  at  a  later  period,  aft«r  obstruction  of  the  aortic  t 
the  thoracic  duct  has  thinned  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

Patients  with  insufSciencc  and  constriction  of  tlie  mittnl  valve  ofun 
enjoy  tolerable  health,  excepting  that  thej-  are  short  of  lircuth,« 
we  ahouid  err  greatly  in  supposing  that  i^seasc  of  tlie  uitraJ  v 
always  accompanied  by  cyanosis.  In  constriction  of  tho 
ticularly  if  combined  with  iusuSicience,  the  compensation  soon  b 
Imperfect.  The  patients  look  pale  &om  lack  of  blood  in  their  a: 
ries ;  but  tliis  derangement  of  distribution  docs  not  cause  cugorgement 
of  the  veins,  mainly  because  most  of  the  blood  is  collected  into  the 
pulmonary  circulation. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  [licturo  changes.  Compensating  hv-])eTtJOph_v 
of  the  right  ventricle  has  its  limits,  while  deformity  of  the  valves  gtom 
worse  and  worse  from  fresh  endocarditis,  or  else  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  cliapter  arise,  and  compensation  t)ecorafS  im- 
perfect. Then  the  contents  of  tlie  aorta  and  its  branches  diininiih 
more  and  more,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  lessened,  the  vclus  and 
capillaries  become  overloaded,  the  lips  and  cheeks  assume  a  bluish  or 
even  a  deep-blue  hue.  The  embairossed  outflow  of  the  cerebral  veins 
creates  heaviness  in  the  head,  headache,  etc  The  liver  soon  beoiimcs 
cnlai^ed,  the  patient  complains  of  fuhiess  and  oppression  io  the  right 
bypochondriuni ;  the  liver  forms  a  tumor,  distinotly  demanstnihle  Itj 
percussion  and  palpation,  and  which  may  extend  dowD  aluiiist  to  the 
navel  Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  vevDS  may  so  incrpjisc  that  the  »■ 
pleted  vessels  couijiress  tho  biliary  passages,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  m- 
tention  and  realtsorplion  of  the  bile.  The  mucous  menibnttic  of  these 
passages  may  also  become  the  scat  of  a  catarrii,  and  the  flow  of  macu 
thus  produced  may  so  obstruct  the  bile-ducts  as  to  cause  biliary  ah- 
sorption.  A  yellow  color  is  thus  added  to  the  previous  cyanotic  &k- 
peer,  which  may  impart  a  greenish  tint  to  the  complexion, 
gastric  aud  intestinal  catarrh  arises  from  obstruction  of  the  gastrioj 
intestinal  veins ;  the  luemorrhoidal  veins  swell ;  engorgement  ofS 
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uterine  veins  occasions  menstrual  derangement.  Finally,  should  any 
considerable  congestion  of  the  kidneys  set  in,  there  is  derangement  of 
the  secretion  of  urine,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  ligation  of  the 
emulgent  veins.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  contains  albumen,  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  the  so-called  fibrinous  or  exudation  cylinders,  that  is, 
microscopic  casts  of  the  minary  tubules,  the  diagnostic  importance  of 
wliich  is  to  be  considered  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  study  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney. 

Venous  engorgement,  moreover,  leads  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, and,  in  long-standing  cases,  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms 
of  mitral  disease,  namely,  dropsy.  As  before  observed,  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  particularly  a  diminution  of  its  albimien,  contributes 
essentially  to  the  establishment  of  transudation  of  serunu  This  im- 
poverishment is  easily  traceable  to  engorgement.  Embarrassment  to 
the  outflow  from  the  veins  extends  itself  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  ob- 
struction of  this  duct,  of  course,  impedes  the  supply  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial to  the  blood.  The  dropsy  almost  always  begins  in  the  extremi- 
ties, generally  in  the  region  of  the  ankles ;  thence  it  gradually  extends 
over  the  thighs,  the  external  genitals,  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen, 
and  so  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  serous  sacs  also  become  the  seat 
of  dropsical  effusions,  producing  ascites,  hydrothorax,  and  hydroperi- 
cardium.  Years  may  elapse  after  the  first  appearance  of  cedema  about 
the  ankles,  the  patient  alternately  improving  and  growing  worse ;  his 
feet  now  swelling  and  now  growing  smaller  again,  ere  the  general 
drctpsy  is  established,  of  which  he,  in  most  cases,  ultimately  dies.  In 
other  cases,  he  rapidly  declines  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  serous  effu- 
sion show  themselves.  In  many  cases  an  erythema  is  set  up  about 
the  genitals,  the  groins,  eta,  which  is  very  distressing  to  the  patient, 
and  which,  not  uncommonly,  terminates  in  difiiise  gangrene  of  the 
skin.  When  hydrothorax  and  hydropericardium  develop,  his  condition 
grows  desperate.  The  dyspnoea  becomes  extreme ;  he  can  no  longer 
lie  down.  The  serum  finally  so  fills  up  the  aip<5ells  of  the  lungs,  that 
the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  his  last  hours, 
at  least,  are  relieved  by  a  merciful  stupefaction.  While  the  majority 
of  cases  thus  terminate  by  dropsy  and  final  oedema  of  the  lung,  death 
takes  place,  in  a  smaller  number,  in  consequence  of  metastases,  hsemor- 
riiagic  infarction  of  the  lung,  or  of  intercurrent  maladies.  How  much 
Bright's  disease  contributes  in  producing  a  speedy  death  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  at  all  events,  whether  due  to  it  or  not,  albuminuria  certainly 
promotes  the  tendency  to  dropsy. 

Physical  signs  of  insufficience  of  the  mitral — Inspection  and 
Palpation. — ^We  often  see  and  feel  a  strong  shock,  or  even  a  rise  and 
Cedl  of  the  thoracic  wall  over  all  the  region  which  is  in  contact  with 
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the  left  rentriole.  Tlie  apex  is  displaced  outward  an4 
downwarf.  Simultaneously  with  the  shock  agaiiist  tbe  thoi 
Bpigastriuni  is  also  sLakpn  rhjthinicailj-.  We  have  considered  ei 
these  sjinploras  while  treating  of  hypertrophy  of  the  rig-lit  side 
heart,  to  wliiuh  they  are  due,  JWcusslon  reveals  an  exici 
width  of  the  cardiac  dulness.  Upon  auscuUation,  instead  of  the  fint 
sound,  we  hear  at  the  apes  a  murmur,  generally  somewhat  loud,  whtdi 
arises  from  tlie  irregular  vibrations  of  the  valv^  which,  being  roogtt- 
ened  and  uneven,  is  in  a  very  unfavorable  state  to  i-ibratc  uonnally. 
Sometimes  we  hear  the  murmur  better,  if  we  listen  more  abovP  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  apex,  as,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  the 
left  ventricle  of  which  the  apex  is  formed  is,  as  it  were,  pushed  off 
from  the  thoracic  wall.  As  the  second  sound  heard  over  the  ventricle 
is  merely  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  it  presents  no  abnormity  m 
pure  mitml  insufficience.  Above  the  aorta,  the  sounds  are  feeble ; 
over  the  pulmonary  artery,  they  are  remarkably  loud,  esperially  the 
second,  an<i  this  intcDsification,  which  is  still  more  maiked  by  oontnsi, 
is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  Sometimes,  even,  we  feci  a  distinct  shock 
at  tie  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  during  diastole  of  the  Tenlride. 
Pulsation  of  the  veins,  with  rhythmical  dilatation,  does  not  occur  in  tnhnl 
insufficience,  unless  complicated  by  valvular  derangement  of  Uis 
cuspid ;  although  we  often  may  observe  a  rhythmical  undulation 
jugulars,  isochronic  with  systole  of  the  ventricle. 

This  proceeds  from  transmission,  the  sb-ong  shock  suffered  bv 
tricuspids  being  conducted  along  ibe  column  of  blood  above  it, 
continues  uninterrupted,  excepting  by  the  delicate  valves,  as  far  as  th« 
jugulars.  Although  the  valves  in  the  veins  prevent  reguigitaticm  of 
the  blood,  they  cannot  check  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  ribmtkm 
along  their  contents  {Bamf>erger), 

Phj/akal  aigns  of  ttenofia  of  the  mitral. — Hew,  too,  inspection 
and  palpation  show  the  agns  of  eicentric  hypertrophy  of  the  ri^litvde 
of  the  heart.  The  impulse  is  not  usually  as  strong  as  it  is  in  hmxi- 
iidcnce,  as  the  left  side  of  the  heart  does  not  take  part  in  the  bypn- 
Lrophy.  Besides  this,  it  is  much  more  common  in  insufltcience  than  in 
hypertrophy  to  perceive  t\ie  frkmUaement  cataire,  that  sUglit,  wliising 
sound  at  the  apex,  which  immediately  precedes  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
and  which  ceases  suddenly  as  the  be-at  commences.  This  phenomcaon, 
the  prrpav-stolic  purring,  is  often  perceptible  through  thick  clollung.aiiii 
Is  eo  characteristic  as  in  itself  almost  to  suffice  to  establish  the  d]agni> 
sis  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral.  Upon  auscultation  we  almost  alwa** 
liear  a  long-drawn  murmur  at  the  apex  during  diastole.  Although  the 
blood,  as  it  pours  through  the  normal  spndous  orifice,  ocoaaons  nc 
Kimd,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  when  it  baa  to  be  driroo  fc 
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throngli  the  narrow  passage  produced  in  this  disease.  The  sound  is 
all  the  louder,  the  more  rapidly  the  blood  pours  in,  and  the  rougher 
and  more  uneven  the  sm^ce  over  which  it  flows.  As  a  longer  time  is 
needed  for  it  to  pass  through  the  contracted  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
to  fill  the  ventricle,  the  murmur  heard  in  mitral  stenosis  is  of  longei 
duration  than  others,  and  almost  alwajrs  extends  over  the  whole  pause, 
until  cut  short,  as  it  were,  by  the  next  sjrstolic  sound.  Traube  there- 
fore calls  a  '^  pnesystolic "  murmur  at  the  apex  a  pathognomonia 
symptom  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve.  If  the  contracted  orifice  be 
not  also  roughened,  if  the  stenosis  be  moderate,  if  the  volume  of  the 
blood  be  reduced,  there  may  be  no  sound.  In  addition,  we  can,  of 
course,  hear  the  second  sound  propagated  from  the  arteries,  unless  the 
murmur  be  too  loud.  Whether  we  hear  the  first  sound,  or  a  murmm 
be  audible  in  its  stead,  depends  upon  the  efficienoe  of  the  valve.  The 
second  soimd  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  naturally  considerably  inten- 
sified. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  cure  valvuhu 
disease  of  the  mitral  by  any  therapeutical  interference  whatever.*  We 
are  equally  helpless  against  the  consecutive  hjrpertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  which,  however,  has  a  beneficial  action  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  blood.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  treatment  of  the  more 
prominent  and  dangerous  of  the  symptoms. 

H3rpersemia  of  the  lung  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  mitral  dis- 
ease ;  it  cannot  be  averted  nor  permanently  relieved.  We  should, 
therefore,  never  interfere  actively  unless  it  be  severe,  or  unless  there 
be  danger  of  oedema  of  the  lung.  This  is  the  more  important,  as 
blood-letting,  the  only  active  remedy  against  h3rperaBmia,  although  for 
the  time  it  may  ward  off  the  peril,  is  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
patient.  Perhaps,  prior  to  the  bleeding,  there  may  have  been  no  effu- 
sion into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Soon  after  it  the  blood  will 
have  regained  its  former  volume ;  but  its  serum  has  now  become  so 
much  attenuated  as  to  transude  imder  a  pressure  which  would  not  pre- 
viously lurve  caused  transudation.  The  symptoms  of  dropsy  often 
first  set  in  immediately  after  the  first  phlebotomy.  Such  "curae  pos- 
teriores,"  however,  should  not  make  us  hold  our  hand,  if  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  really  demand  venesection  (see  chapter  on  pulmonary 
hypera?raia  and  oedema  of  the  lung). 

In  digitalis  we  possess  a  very  powerful  means  of  moderating,  not 
only  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs,  but  also  engorgement  of  the  aortic 
venous  system  which  arises  in  mitral  disease.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
retarding  the  action  of  the  heart  by  means  of  digitalis,  we  afford  time 
to  the  auricle  to  drive  its  contents  into  the  ventricle  through  the  con- 
tracted passage.     Sometimes  systole  and  diastole  can  be  so  greatly 
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prolonged  {Traitbe)  that  ft  pause  intervenes  betweci.  Ihe  n 
the  next  systolic  sound,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  j 
A  marked  improvement  often  accompanies  sudi  a  result;  the  brMtb- 
ing  grows  more  free,  the  swelling  of  the  liver  subsides,  and  the  cjaoo- 
sis  and  dropsy  abate.  latterly,  mice  I  have  grown  bolder  in  tlie 
use  of  digitalis,  and  rid  myself  of  the  theory  of  Trau6«,  even  in 
cases  of  insufficieace  of  the  mitral,  particularly  if  tbo  heart's  action  be 
much  accelerated,  I  have  seen  the  dropsy,  cyanosis,  and  tumefncttoa 
of  the  liver  diminish  or  disappear,  while  the  urine  became  more  copkxu 
after  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  digitalis.  I  have  come  to  the  coodusioB 
that,  by  proper  administration  of  this  drug,  compensation,  ^rhich  is  Iw- 
g^ning  to  fail,  may,  for  a  time,  be  reestablished.  Arsenic  i 
mony,  likewise,  may  be  cTnployiMl  in  valvular  disease  of  the  h 

The  action  of  diuretics  upon  dropsy,  resulting  from  heart 
at  least,  a  doubtful  matter.     If  digitalis  act  here  as  a  diuretic, 
probably  because  it  readjusts  the  circulatory  derangement,  a 
permits  more  blood  to  fill  the  arteries,  thereby  affecting  the  g)otn 
of    the  Malpighian  capsules.     An  agent,    intended   to  relieve  ^ 
pression  of  urine,  caused  by  disease  of  tlie  heart,  must  eitiier  li 
special  action  upon  the  circulation  like  digitalis,  or  it  must  cs 
tation  of  the  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  so  that  more  blood  d 
*,hem  from  the  scantily-filled  aorta ;  or  else  it  must  so  alter  the  s 
nire  of  the  walls  of  the  renal  vessels,  as  to  ^cilitatc  the  tnvnsfusioo  j 

jquids  through  them.     True,  as  long  as  the  class  of  diuretics  h         

reputation  left,  it  will  be  dil£cult  to  refrain  from  prescribing  creua  of 
tartar,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  squilb,  etc,  when  we  see  the  i 
daily  diminishing,  while  the  serous  cITusion  augments ;  but,  at  all 
events,  their  action  upon  the  diuresis  and  dropsy  of  cardiac  d 
inexplicable  and  remarkably  small. 

Preparations  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  signal  ( 
dropsy,  as  is  also  a  nourishment  ricii  in  ntbiunen  and  other  { 
substances.  As  already  observed,  we  are  totally  unable  to  explain  the 
effect  of  iron  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood,  which  consists  in  an 
isciease  in  the  number  of  its  red  corpuscles  and  of  the  amount  of  albi^ 
men.  However,  just  as  bleeding,  by  thinning  the  blood,  ^votb  drap- 
sy,  so  iron  and  a  nitrogenous  diet,  by  rendering  the  serum  more  ooo- 
oentrated,  have  an  antihydropio  action,  and  deserve  the  utmoat  relij 
in  treatment  of  both  mitral  and  aortic  disease. 

We  may  afford  great  assistance,  by  the  institution  of  a  t 
of  the  symptoms  adapted  to  tne  phase  of  the  disease,  while  all  e 
live  treatment  will  do  harm. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

IHSUFFICISNCB    OF    THE    SEMILUNAB  YALYB8    AND    CONTBACHOX    OF 

THE   MOUTH   OF  THE  PITLMONABT  ABTEEY. 

As  endocarditis  scaroelj  ever  attacks  the  right  heart  during  extra- 
uterine life,  and  as  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  rare,  it  is 
easj  to  see  that  valvular  deformities,  which  are  almost  always  the  con- 
sequence  of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  processes,  have  been  met  with 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  in  but  few  solitary  instances.  In  these  the 
insuffidence  depended  upon  the  same  causes  which  occasion  valvular 
disease  of  the  aorta.  The  few  cases  of  stenosis  on  record  do  not 
always  affect  the  valve  ring,  some  of  them  arising  from  annular  indu- 
ration of  the  conus  arteriosus. 

The  symptoms  of  valvular  insuffidence  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
seem  to  be  mainly  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  just  as 
the  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  forms  the  chief  sign  of 
corresponding  aortic  disease.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  observed, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  was  not  abnormally  small,  indeed 
was  abnormally  great.  Dyspnoea,  haemorrhagic  infjEux^tion,  and  even 
consimiption  of  the  lungs,  followed  upon  the  insuffidence.  Stricture, 
at  this  point,  too,  seems  to  be  less  perfectly  neutralized  by  consecu- 
tive hypertxophy,  so  that  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  other  tokens  of  venous 
engoigement  of  the  greater  circulation  soon  set  in  in  cases  of  contrao- 
tioQ  at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Diagnosis  of  valvular  disr 
ease  of  this  artery  is  only  possible  by  means  of  physical  examination ; 
as  the  functional  disturbances,  to  which  the  malady  gives  rise,  admit 
of  a  too  manifold  interpretation*  In  either  case,  but  more  especially 
in  insuffidence,  we  find  the  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  so 
often  described ;  and  over  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (that  is, 
over  the  third  left  costal  cartilage)  a  murmur  during  systole  is  audible 
in  stenosis,  while  in  insuffidence  it  is  heard  during  diastole.  These 
murmurs  are  produced  just  as  those  are  which  occur  in  the  aorta ; 
they  are  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  over  the 
left  upper  region  of  the  chest,  but  are  inaudible  in  the  carotids.  On 
account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  valvular  disease  at  this  point,  we  must 
employ  the  utmost  caution  in  diagnosis,  and  make  sure  that  the  mur- 
mur heard  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  is  actually  loudest  at  that 
point,  and  is  not  conducted  from  the  aorta. 

The  treatment  can  only  be  symptomatic,  and  the  same  rules  whidi 
we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapter  are  applicable  here  in  man* 
•gement  of  the  more  threatening  manifestations. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

QVSIIFFICIENCE    OF    THE    TRICUSPID,  AJSiD    STBICTUBE    OF    TRE    RIQBZ 

OSTIUM  ATBIO  YENTBICULABB. 

A  SO-CALLED  relative  insufScience  of  the  tricuspid  used  formerij, 
upon  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  legarded  as  a  veiy  common  form  of 
valvular  disease.  The  ostium  was  seen  to  be  enormously  widened, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  valve  was  incapable  of  closure.  This 
relative  insuflficience,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  rare.-  When  the  ostium 
dilates,  the  valve  grows  in  breadth  and  length,  almost  always  remain- 
ing competent  to  close  the  widened  orifice.  Primary  and  independent 
disease — thickening,  shrinking,  etc. — of  this  valve  is  also  quite  rare. 
It  is  more  common  for  it  to  accompany  similar  disorder  of  the  mitiaL 
Samberger^  indeed,  regards  the  combination  of  mitral  and  tricuspid 
deficiencc  as  the  most  frequent  of  all  combinations  of  valvular  defect, 
and  I,  too,  have  repeatedly  observed  contraction  of  the  tricuspid,  with 
rupture  of  the  chordsB  tendinese,  as  an  accompaniment  of  severe  stric- 
ture of  the  mitral. 

In  insufficience  of  the  tricuspid,  which  is  in  general  pure  (stenosia 
being  extraordinarily  rare),  the  blood  regurgitates  into  the  vena  cava 
during  systole  of  the  ventricle ;  but,  as  the  right  ventricle  is  generallj 
hjpcrtrophied  in  consequence  of  mitral  disease,  this  regurgitation  takes 
place  with  great  \'iolence.  The  vena  cava  and  the  jugulars  become 
enormously  dilated.  The  valves  of  the  jugular,  which,  if  its  calibre 
were  normal,  would  set  a  limit  to  the  regurgitation,  become  insuffi- 
cient from  dilatation,  and  it  is  transmitted  as  far  as  the  vessels  of  the 
neck.  Meal  pulsation  of  the  dilated  jugulars^  perceptible  both  to 
touch  and  sight^  is  a  pathognostic  symptom  of  insufficierice  of  the 
truyuspid.  Besides  this,  we  hear  a  distinct  systolic  murmur  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum,  which,  in  conjimction  with  the  venous  pul- 
sation, makes  the  diagnosis  certain ;  but  here  also  we  must  make  sure 
that  the  murmur  is  really  strongest  at  this  point,  and  is  not  conducted 
thither  from  the  aorta. 

As  insufficience  of  the  tricuspid  causes  the  most  intense  engorge- 
ment of  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulation,  so,  of  all  valvular  disorders, 
this  leads  most  rapidly  to  cyanosis  and  dropsy.* 

•  When  one  valvular  defect  complicates  another,  the  symptoms  of  the  former  ODC 
(irc  modified.  The  modifications  vary  according  as  the  complication  has  a  similar  or 
an  opposite  effect  upon  the  circulation ;  »nd  according  as  one  or  other  defect  predom* 
inates.  The  signs  of  complex  Ta^-vular  disease  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  Anal? 
Fis  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

DEGENSRATIOX   OF  THE   SUBSTANCE   OF  THE    HEABT,  aSCWTHS, 

PARASITES. 

EJnoLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  AxATOMT. — 1.  An  abnonnal  soft- 
acss,  relaxation,  and  flabbiness  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  impait- 
mg  to  it  "  a  parboiled  look  "  {Itokitansky)^  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
•bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  t3rphiis,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever, 
etc.  No  important  alteration  can  be  detected  in  its  structure,  and  we 
must  beware  of  mistaking  the  relaxation  resulting  from  decomposition 
for  that  which  has  taken  place  during  life.  The  state  of  other  organs 
must  form  our  criterion  in  this  case. 

2.  Fatty  Heart  must  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds : 

a.  Increase  of  the  amount  of  fat  normally  found  upon  the  surfaoe 
of  the  heart. 

h.  Fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  primitive  fasciculi  of  the  muscular 
substance. 

In  the  former  we  find  a  layer  of  fat,  half  an  inch  thick,  covering 
the  heart,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries,  upon 
its  edges,  and  in  the  sulcus  between  the  two  chambers.  Beneath  liiis 
fJEitty  layer  the  muscle  is  either  normal  or  has  imdergone  atrophy  and 
thinning  from  pressure  of  the  superimposed  fiat.  In  many  cases,  atrc^ 
phy  of  the  muscle  occurs  while  the  £at-tissue  is  forming,  and  with- 
out the  gro^vth  of  the  latter  having  become  very  remarkable.  This 
growth,  then,  takes  plaC/C  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
so  that  a  cardiac  wall  of  normal  thickness  may  at  last  consist  only  of 
adipose  tissue.  This  excessive  production  of  fat  in  the  heart  often 
accompanies  general  obesity,  especially  that  of  advanced  age,  and  in 
subjects  otherwise  healthy.  It  is  also  seen,  however,  in  cancer,  and 
in  other,  cachexia,  and  especially  among  drunkards. 

Fatty  metamorphosis  of  tfie  primitive  fascicidi  consists  in  conver- 
sion of  the  fibrilke  into  fat-granules,  which  gradually  fill  the  entire 
sarcolenuna,  and  afterward  combine  to  form  large  drops.  Thus  the 
substance  of  the  heart  becomes  discolored,  and  is  converted  into  a  pale- 
yellowish  mass  which  tears  readily.  Sometimes  the  metamorphosis 
pervades  large  tracts  of  the  organ,  while  in  other  cases  particular 
parts  only  are  affected,  as,  for  instance,  the  papillary  muscles.  Acoom- 
panied  by  arcus  senilis,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  it  often 
forms  one  of  the  signs  of  marasmus  senilis,  or  of  other  marasmic  states^ 
which  arise  in  cancer,  Bright's  disease,  etc.  Ossification  of  the  cot' 
onary  arteries,  pressure  of  pericardial  exudation,  or  even  that  aocu- 
mulation  of  fat  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  just  mentioned,  may  give 
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rise  to  f&ttv  degeneration  of  its  walls.  Finally,  in  m&ny  cases  of  val- 
vular disease,  with  consecutive  Lypertrophj,  a  partlsl  fatty  mctamo^ 
pbosis  takes  place, 

The  origin  of  this  "  spurious  hypertrophy  "  is  somewhat  ofasram^ 
and  almost  without  parallel ;  while  fatty  degeueratioD  of  the  caniiM 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  defective  nutrition  or  pressure,  otc^  finda 
many  analogie-s  la  tlie  metamorphosis  of  other  oigans  whose  notiitiiaa 
is  impaired. 

3.  Amyloid  de^eneratioti,  according  to  Jlokitanaky^  occurs  espi- 
cially  in  the  hypertrophicd  right  side  of  the  heart,  causing  ii 
foce  to  resemble  tJiat  of  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  occasioning^  grest  rigid- 
ity of  its  wall.     The  sarcolemimt  is  filled  up  by  nodules,  irhich  fi 
dimly  and  show  the  peculiar  reaction  of  amyloid  degeocratioin,  ti 
blue  upon  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  aud  weald 
sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Cancer  is  very  rare  in  the  heart,  occurring  only  in  ^enersl  4 
oerous  infection,  or  by  extension  from  the  mediastinum  or  perica 
It  forms  drcumscribed  tumors,  usually  of  the  medullaiy,  or  else  u 
melanotic  kind,  which  project  either  inward  or  outward,  and  i 
sprout  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ.     In  other  cases,  especially  where 
propagated  from  cancer  of  neighboring  parts,  wide  tracts  of  the  sid^ 
stance  of  the  hearts  become  transformed  into  cancer  (infiltrated  c 
see  cancer  of  the  lungs). 

5.  Tubercles  scarcely  ever  occur  in   the  heart.     Yellow,  chel 
nodules,  sometimes  found  embedded  in  its  walls,  are  not  to  be  n 
aa  tubercles,  and  shall  be  accounted  for  when  we  come  to  treat  ot 
pericarditis. 

6.  Parasites. — The  cysticercus  has  been  found  in  the  heart,  enor- 
mous numbers  of  them  existing  at  the  same  time  in  other  muscles  of 
the  body.     The  eclunococcus  has  also  been  met  with. 

Stmptous  iSD  CouBSE. — Relaxation  of  the  cardiac  substanoc,  afla 
typhus,  esanthematio  disease,  etc.,  of  course  reduces  the  eflicienoe  of 
llie  organ,  and  is  very  apt  to  occasion  dilatation.  It  is  only  In  the 
latter  case  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  it  with  certainty.  If,  afteran 
attack  of  some  exhausting  disense,  we  hnd  that  the  impulse  of  tbr 
heart  is  extraordinarily  feeble,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulni^s  ba\-ing  in 
creased,  we  may  also  attribute  the  small  pulse,  the  dropsical  i 
tlie  spontaneous  coagula  in  the  veins,  in  part,  ut  least,  to  the  sir 
changes  which  the  substance  of  the  organ  has  undergone.' 

If  the  existence  of  dilatation  cannot  be  proved,  we  must  r 

■  In  luch  instani^t9  rvjaosla  la  rare,  is  Cit  Tolutna  of  tlw  blood  ii  redDMAl 
ittqmlityis  rcr;  poor;  lo  that,  orcn  Ihough  it  vera  to  OT^rfill  Uie*niif,lt  » 
^fo  riM  10  the  blaiih  oompltiion. 
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doubt  as  to  whether  the  retarded  circulation  and  the  scanty  arteiia] 
supply  be  due  to  general  exhaustion  or  to  relaxation  of  the  heart 

Growth  of  £Eit  about  the  heart  plays  an  important  rdle  among  the 
people,  in  accounting  for  shortness  of  breath  and  other  troubles  arising 
among  fat,  pot-bellied  individuals.  Unless  the  accumulation  cause 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance,  which  is  by  no  means  frequent,  it 
it  does  not  seem  to  occasion  any  functional  disturbance  whatever. 
Should  atrophy  result,  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  (see  atrophy 
of  heart)  will  arise. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  substance,  like  simple  relaxation 
of  it,  depresses  the  action  of  the  organ,  and  in  like  manner,  when  it 
affects  the  whole  heart,  occasions  dilatation.  All  the  circulatory  dis- 
turbance which  we  have  so  repeatedly  described  may  ensue  from  &tty 
d^eneration.  We  find  a  feeble  heart-shock,  a  small  and*  remarkably 
slow  pulse,  a  tendency  to  faintness,  from  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  If  the  volume  of  the  blood  be  not  diminished,  that  is,  if 
the  degeneration  depend  upon  local  rather  than  upon  general  nutritive 
disorder,  there  may  also  be  cyanosis  and  intense  dropsy.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  the  disease  is  usually  combined  with  other  affections  capable 
of  reducing  the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart  (such  as  pericardial  ex- 
udations, induration  and  thickening  of  the  pericardium,  etc.),  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  part  is  taken  by  these  disorders,  and  what 
the  degeneration  plays  in  producing  the  train  of  symptoms ;  so  that  a 
positive  diagnosis  is  impossible  in  most  instances.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  transition  from  genuine  to  spurious  hy- 
pertrophy, through  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres.  If  the 
impulse  and  contractile  force  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  become  mani- 
festly weaker,  or  if  compensation  for  an  imperfect  valve  begin  to  £Eiil, 
we  may  assume  that  the  change  from  true  to  false  hypertrophy  has 
taken  place.  Fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  papillary  muscles  is  also  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  possible  consequences  of  insufficience  of  the 
mitral  or  tricuspid. 

Of  rupture  of  the  heart,  as  a  result  of  fatty  degeneration,  we  shall 
treat  hereafter. 

As  for  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  evi 
dence,  often  easy  to  obtain,  of  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  liver 
spleen,  or  kidney,  affords  our  only  but  uncertain  clew  as  to  its  presence 
in  the  heart ;  and  we  can  never  do  more  than  vaguely  suspect  it. 

Cancer,  tubercles,  and  parasites  of  the  heart,  also  have  the  effect  of 
depressing  its  action,  but  their  diagnosis  is  almost  alwajrs  impossible. 

Treatment. — If  the  heart  be  relaxed  by  debility  following  acute 
disease,  the  remedies  so  often  named  are  called  for  which  have  the 
effect  of  improving  nutrition,  together  with  mild  stimulants. 
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Persons  in  whom  a  geucml  obesity  has  developed,  Uimt^b 
D1I3  living,  and  in  whom  an  accumulation  of  tat  may  also  be 
about  the  heart,  should  be  sent  to  Karlsbad,  Marieabad,  eUs.  It  is  u 
indiBputable  fact  that,  during  treatment  at  these  baths,  the  fat  defreaact 
and  the  garmeuts  of  patients  grow  too  loose  for  them,  although  wt 
have  no  better  physiological  explanation  of  the  ctrcunistaiKie  tlum  & 
Bomewhat  feeble  hypothesis. 

Id  true  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  we  must  eonfiDe  ourselree 
to  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  and,  if  It  form  one  of  the  accompaniiDonu 
of  general  marasmus,  we  should  prescribe  a  generous  diet  and  oor 
responding  medidncs.  We  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  restraining  IImi 
progress  of  the  malady,  if  we  do  not  entirely  allay  it. 

Treatment  of  amyloid  degeneration,  cancer,  tubercle,  and  pansitet^ 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  diseases  are  nc 
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Wb  refer  exclusively  to  the  so-called  spontaneous  ruptures,  and 
shall  not  allude  to  traumatic  solutions  of  continuity  of  the  besrt.  A 
healthy  heart  never  bursts,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  strain.  If  iho  oigaa 
be  diseased,  strains  of  any  kind  may,  no  doubt,  aid  in  causing  its  nfh 
tare,  Tlie  most  frequent  cause  of  rupture  is  fatty  degeneration;  tsoie 
rarely,  myctcarditis,  cardiac  abscess,  and  acute  and  chrottio  cardiac 
aneurism.  As  all  of  these  affections  usually  arise  iu  the  left  aide  of 
the  organ,  rupture  nearly  always  occurs  tliere  also.  Upon  iiuto|My, 
we  find  the  pericardium  distended  by  blood,  and,  if  ft\tty  inelauiorpbotts 
have  occasioned  the  rupture,  an  irregular  hut  outwardly  snH>ot1i  rwrt, 
of  variable  length,  is  found;  while  at  a  deeper  point  tlie  tlesh  ia  lorn 
asunder  and  mangled.  The  rent  is  occasionally  filled  throughout  hj 
coagiila  ;  again  more  than  one  rupture  is  found. 

Sometimes  the  heart  bursts  diuing  some  unusual  exertion,  or  11  wot 
give  way  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  death  usually  ensues  si*!- 
denly  with  the  symptoms  of  internal  haimorrhage.  The  prossiuie  of  th' 
extravasated  blood,  however,  also  seems  to  have  some  cffeet  id  pro 
moting  speedy  death.  In  tare  instances  the  ruptiu^  has  Ijceu  ptecwlw 
by  a  brief  period  of  violent  pain  under  the  sternum,  shooting  tomtn) 
the  left  shoulder  and  along  the  arm.  In  cases  equally  rare,  pattcntf 
liave  survived  rupture  of  the  heart  for  several  hours.  This  aeeras  ic 
happen  when  the  extravasation  consists,  at  first,  of  a  njens  Sltrstinn  of 
the  blood  through  the  broken-do^vn,  disintegrated  cardiac  wall,  th* 
rent  gradually  growing  larger.    Symptoms  then  appear  of  a  ]es 
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oseinonluige ;  and  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  out  the  physical 
signs  which  maik  the  progress  of  the  flow  into  the  pericardium. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FIBRINOUS  DEPOSITS  IN  THE   HEABT. 

Wb  seldom  dissect  a  body  without  finding  in  its  heart  a  dot  of 
fibrin,  especially  in  the  right  side  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  the  dot  is 
yellow,  consisting  entirely  of  fibrin,  which  has  separated  from  the  red 
portion  of  the  blood ;  sometimes  it  contains  red  corpusdes,  and  is  more 
or  less  colored.  Their  tenadty  is  variable,  and  they  are  usually  en- 
tangled among  the  trabecular,  but  may  easily  be  separated  from  the 
endocardium.  In  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  pneiunonia, 
or  other  disease  in  which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, these  coagula  are  found  especially  large,  and,  if  removed  from  the 
heart,  long  clots,  forming  prolongations  into  the  arteries,  are  dra^ 
after  them.  These  fibrinous  dots,  or  false  polypi  of  the  heart,  have 
formed  after  death,  or  during  the  period  of  dissolution.  The  more  pro- 
tracted the  latter,  so  much  the  longer  is  the  blood,  as  it  were,  whipped 
up  in  the  heart,  so  much  the  more  completely  is  the  fibrin  separated 
from  the  red  blood,  and  so  much  the  more  colorless  and  intimately  en- 
tangled in  the  trabecular  is  the  resulting  dot.  In  other  instances,  the 
coagula  seem  to  have  formed  some  time  before  death.  The  fibrin  has 
lost  the  elastidty  and  glitter  of  fr'esh  fibrin,  and  is  firmer,  drier,  and 
yellower.  The  dots  are  tightly  adherent  to  the  endocardium,  and  we 
sometimes  find  their  interior  decomposed  into  a  puruloid,  yellowish,  or 
brownish-red  emulsion,  or  converted  into  a  yellowish,  cheesy  mass. 
No  real  pus  is  formed,  but  a  mess  of  debris^  in  which  colorless  blood- 
oorpusdcs  must  not  be  mistaken  for  pus-corpuscles. 

Sometimes  we  find  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  in  the  form  of 
rounded,  wedge-shaped  masses,  in  size  frx>m  that  of  a  millet-seed  to 
that  of  a  nut  {JLctennec^s  vegetations  globuleuse).  If  we  examine  their 
mode  of  attachment  more  attentively,  we  perceive  numerous  roots  pro- 
ceeding from  the  spherical  vegetations,  which  are  prolonged  deeply  int^.* 
and  entangled  among  the  meshes  of  the  trabeculae.  The  source  of  the 
vegetations  is  to  be  sought  there ;  the  spherical  form  is  the  result  ot 
subsequent  deposit  upon  the  clots  first  formed.  Here,  too,  the  soften- 
ing just  mentioned  is  found  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  coagulum, 
so  that  at  last  they  may  assiune  the  appearance  of  sacs,  with  thin  walls 
and  puruloid  contents.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  deposits  which 
form  upon  roughened  places  on  the  endocardium,  frt>m  endocarditisi 
acute  or  chronic  anemism  of  the  heart,  and  valvular  disease. 
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Tlie  coaguta  which  form  prior  to  death  sre  mainly  the  resull  ct  t^ 
feeble  manner  in  'whicit  the  heart  contraets.  Hence,  they  a.e  oooy 
moiUy  found  amoog  tnarasmic  subjects,  and  in  persons  who  lave  ib^ 
jfencration  of  the  heart.  Their  points  of  origin  are  alvays  tlie  ahaUov 
recesses  between  the  trabecula?,  which  readily  dilate  when  the  hcsn  il 
relaxed  or  softened,  so  that,  if  its  contractions  be  incomplete,  the  blood 
in  them  Gtag;natcs  and  coagulates,  lu  veiy  rare  instances  an  embolnt 
may,  perhaps,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  dot. 

When  ooagula  form  in  the  heart  during  the  death-throes,  tlicr  may, 
no  doubt,  occasion  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  bul  it  is  in^n*- 
siblc  to  know  how  much  of  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  due  lo 
the  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  how  much  to  obstruction  of  the  orifices  hy 
clots.  Even  if  the  clots  produce  miumurs,  they  oinnot  be  distill 
guished  &om  the  murmurs  caused  by  irrcgnlar  and  imperfect  artion 
of  the  heart,  Thb  is  true  also  for  the  clots  which  form  poor  lo  lie 
deadi-agony,  as  they,  too,  fonn  in  case  of  feeble  cardiac  ftctkm  ani 
impeded  circulation. 


CHAPTER    XIII.  ^H 

CONGENFFAI.  ANOMALIES   OF  TQE   HKABT.  ^^^ 

EnotOGT. — The  majority  of  congenital  defects  of  the  heart  ■» 
due  either  to  arrest  of  development  (the  organ  remaining'  in  a  oowfr 
tion  which  was  normal  during  foetal  life),  or  else  to  fcetal  endocanlits 
or  myocarditis.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  causes  of  this  arrtal 
of  de^'elopmeut,  as  well  as  with  the  cauBes  of  the  foetal  inUammntiuu. 

Prominentlv  in  the  former  class  of  congenital  deformities  of  the 
heart  stands  incompleteness  of  the  septa ;  in  the  second  claas,  the  in- 
durated strictures  produced  by  inflammation,  and  congenital  stridure 
and  insuffidenee  of  the  valves,  are  the  moat  important.  The  l«ll« 
occur  generally  in  the  right  heart,  which,  after  birth,  is  very  nuiij 
attacked  by  endocarditis  or  myocarditis. 

The  causes  of  congenital  malformation  in  position  of  the  heart  nay 
be  similarly  classified.  Sometimes  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  coat*  ot 
arrested  development,  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  the  clavicles  beiag 
imperfectly  formed,  so  that  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the  heart  ii 
covered  by  soft  parts  alone.  In  other  cases  they  depend  upon  inOani- 
mation  during  foetal  life,  which  has  given  rise  in  adheaons  with  nogb- 
boring  organs. 

The  pathogeny  of  dextro-cardia,  in  which  the  heart  lies  oa| 
nght  side  of  the  thorax,  the  liver  generally  occupying  the  left  1 
cliondrium,  and  the  spleen  the  right,  etc.,  is  altogether  obscurcL 
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Anatomical  Appearances. — Congenital  deformities  of  the  heart, 
which  are  incompatible  with  life,  and  which  cause  children  to  die  either 
immediately,  or  else  veiy  soon  after  birth,  belong  rather  to  the  province 
of  pathological  anatomy  than  to  that  of  special  pathology  and  ther^ 
peutics.  Entire  absence  of  the  heart,  or  of  one  of  its  chambers,  is  one 
of  these.  In  anomalies  which  permit  the  continuance  of  life,  even  for 
a  short  time,  we  generally  find  every  part  of  the  oigan  represented, 
although  some  portions  of  it  are  only  rudunentary.  In  most  instances 
the  aorta  or  the  pulmonary  artery  is  stunted,  or  quite  imdeveloped. 
If  the  pulmonary  arteiy  be  deficient,  the  blood  pours  from  the  right 
heart  directly  into  the  left,  as  such  cases  are  always  combined  with 
imperfection  of  the  septa.  The  aorta  then  supplies  the  lungs  with 
blood  through  the  dilated  bronchial  arteries,  or  through  the  ductus 
Botalli,  in  which  it  sets  up  a  current  counter  to  the  foetal  blood-stream. 
If  the  aorta  be  contracted  or  closed  immediately  above  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  Botalli,  it  then  can  only  supply  the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, while  the  pulmonary  arteiy  conveys  blood  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  through  the  ductus  Botalli  If  the  aorta  be  closed  at  its 
origin,  the  blood  which  comes  to  the  left  heart  passes  directly  through 
the  open  septum  into  the  right  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery  then  fur- 
nishing blood  to  the  whole  aortic  system.  When  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles  is  imperfect,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
arteries  sprang  from  both  of  them.  If  the  septum  stand  too  far  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  right  or  left  ventricle  will  be  too  large,  and  both 
arterial  trunks  will  originate  from  it,  while  the  stunted  ventricle  has 
to  discharge  its  blood  into  it  through  the  open  septimi.  In  very  rare 
instances,  the  aorta  has  been  found  to  spring  from  the  right,  the  pul- 
monary artery  from  the  left  ventricles.  There  also  are  anomalies  of 
the  veins  discharging  into  the  heart,  to  describe  which,  however,  would 
carry  us  too  far. 

Insufficience  and  stenosis  of  the  orifices,  and  cicatricial  strictures  of 
the  heart  consequent  upon  foetal  endocarditis  and  myocarditis,  differ  frt>m 
those  acquired  after  birth,  in  that  their  situation  is  in  the  right  heart. 
Valvular  disease  is  more  common  at  the  pulmonary  valves  than  at  the 
tricuspid.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  septimi  is  not  closed,  so  that  trans- 
fusion of  the  blood  takes  place  frt>m  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other. 

Defects  may  exist  in  the  septa  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  they 
do  not  afford  complications  and  results  like  those  just  described,  which 
are  of  far  less  importance,  and,  indeed,  may  be  without  any  material 
influence  whatever  upon  the  circulation,  and,  hence,  are  to  be  regarded 
38  independent,  and  proceeding  from  arrested  formation  due  to  un- 
known causes.  In  particular,  we  very  often  make  post-mortem  dis- 
oovery  of  slit-like  openings,  or  even  great  holes,  in  the  foramen  ovale, 
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irtiicli  openings  have  never  occasioned  nay  symptoms  whaterer  du 
life.  In  the  septum  of  the  venlriclea,  likewise,  especially  at  a  poist 
at  the  upper  end,  which  normally  b  very  thin,  it  is  not  unconunna  U 
find  imper  fed  ions,  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  which  have  nevier  given 
rise  to  any  inconvenience. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  ektopia,  in  which  a  greater  part  ot  the  mil 
of  the  chest  or  belJy  is  wanting,  the  heart  lying  in  the  abdomen  or 
upon  the  neek,  eontinuance  of  life  is  impos^ble.  There  are  peraoai 
alive,  liowever,  with  smaller  imperfections  of  the  bony  thorax,  Gssv>» 
in  the  st«mum,  ete,,  and  who  even  have  attained  an  advanoed  age 
In  such  cases  the  deformity  is  covered  by  the  skia,  and  the  sobjoc* 
suffers  little  inconvenience. 

Symptoms  and  Couksk. — ^If  we  keep  the  effect  in  view,  vhidi 
congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  exert  upon  the  cdrculation,  tunk- 
ing  first  to  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  thcoi,  that  lumely,  ia 
which  the  aorta  or  pulmonaiy  artery  with  its  ventricles  ia  uuileveloped, 
Bo  that  the  blood  passes  through  the  open  septum,  fiY>ni  ona  side  of  ihf 
heart  to  the  other,  and  is  carried  into  the  body  tlirougb  the  tnon;  pei* 
feet  trunk  alone,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  fallowing  clemngiemcats 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  must  occur. 

First,  the  cmrent  of  the  blood-stream  is  greatly  retarded,  and  hence 
the  blood,  tarrying  long  in  the  body  and  rarely  returning  to  the  lungs, 
is  overloaded  with  carbonic  acid,  and  assumes  an  intensely  venous  ciat- 
ncter.  Ceteris  paribus,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  depends  upon 
tha  volume  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  every  heart-beat.  If  the  aorta  en 
pulmonary  artery  be  missing,  if  but  one  outlet  from  the  heart  remun, 
then,  notwithstanding  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle,  the  volume  uf 
blood  set  in  motion  must  be  far  too  smaU.  The  rcLirdation  of  the  ci^ 
culation  thus  resulting  sufficiently  explains  a  series  of  symptoms  ob- 
servable in  congenital  JmperfectionB  of  the  heart — the  lassitude,  lan- 
guor, intellectual  apathy,  depressed  spirits,  and,  almve  all,  the  low 
temperature  of  the  body. 

If,  however,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  greater  and  lesser  drcob- 
tiou  be  furnished  by  only  one  of  the  ventricles,  it  must  follow  thai  the 
arteries  are  very  saintily  filled,  and  that  venous  engorgement  of  gtmt 
intensity  arises,  iia  in  all  other  cases,  where  the  arteries  have  not  their 
due  supply.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  pulse  small,  the  breathing  very 
short,  and,  above  all,  we  observe  cyanosis,  the  symptom  whi.'h  w* 
have  so  often  deugnated  as  the  characteristic  one  of  oveHoading  cf 
the  veins.  Since  cyanosis  arises  here,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  from  obstruc- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  anil  veins,  the 
extreme  intensity  which  it  here  exhibits  must  be  owing  lo  soou*  other 
naiue,  T^iioh  ia  to  be  sou^t  in  tlie  escessivsly  dark  hue  of  the  bloo4 
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This  bladmess  of  the  blood  is  not  in  itself  capable  of  producing  cyano- 
sis (as  is  shown  by  a  case,  related  by  £re8chetj  in  which  the  color  of  a 
left  arm  was  perfectly  normal,  although  it  contained  none  save  venous 
blood,  the  left  subclavian  artery  springing  from  the  pulmonary  arteiy). 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  where  venous  engorgement  exists, 
the  degree  of  cyanosis  depends  upon  the  blackness  or  redness  of  the 
blood.  Thin-blooded  people  never  exhibit  much  cyanosis.  In  cases 
of  congenital  imperfection  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  undeveloped,  the  dark  color  of  the  blood  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  which  then  takes  place.  In  the 
converse  cases,  wherein  the  arterial  part  of  the  blood  is  thrown  into 
the  venous  portion,  the  cause  of  the  darkness  of  hue  cannot  be  foimd 
in  the  mixture,  but  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  extreme  retards* 
tion  of  the  current.* 

Induration  and  stricture  at  the  oonus  arteriosiis  of  the  right  heart, 
and  the  extensive  valvular  deformities  which  afifect  the  pulmonary 
artery,  have  an  effect  quite  similar  to  that  of  arrested  development  of 
the  arterial  trunks,  especially  as  in  these  cases,  too,  the  septa  remain 
open. 

The  deep-blue  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  face,  the 
lips,  cheeks,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous symptom  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  heart.  The  collec- 
tion of  venous  blood  in  certain  parts  also  causes  their  enlargement, 
due  (as  has  been  ascertained  by  the  careful  observation  of  Foerster)  to 
serous  infiltration,  moderate  thickening,  and  hypertrophy.  The  nose 
becomes  bulbous,  the  bluish  lips  swollen,  and  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  so  much  thickened  as  to  look  like  the  knobs 
of  drumsticks.     The  nails  are  wide  and  arched. 

Most  patients  have  puny  frames  with  long  limbs,  and  show  great 
tendency  to  profuse  haemorrhage.  They  are  susceptible  to  cold ;  are 
sluggish,  languid,  and  irritable.  They  often  have  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  genitals  and  feeble  sexual  power.  They  suffer  attacks  of 
palpitation,  oppression,  and  sjmcopc,  and  rarely  attain  the  age  of 
forty  or  fifty  years.  They  nearly  always  die  early  of  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, which  they  are  ill  able  to  resist,  or  else  they  perish  from  oedema 
of  the  lung,  dropsy,  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  sometimes  the  cyanosis  and  frmctional  dis- 
turbance just  described  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  the  period  of 

*  That  the  great  cyanosis  of  persons  with  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart  in 
due  to  an  especial  cause,  becomes  evident  from  the  fact  that  individuals  with  congeni* 
tal  cyanosis  do  not  become  dropsical  nearly  so  soon  as  those  suffering  from  acquired 
cyanosis.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  cyanosis  were  due  to  venous  engof|GB» 
mcnt  alone. 
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puberty-  It  may  be  that,  for  a  time,  oompeostitioii  lor  the  o 
deformity  ia  effected  by  consecutive  hypertrophy,  but  that  iiuuf 
of  the  heart  only  appears  nfter  the  dcyelopment  nnd  growtb  a 
body  sDd  the  iDnrease  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  hare  adranced  m 
fast  that  the  puuy  heart  cau  uo  longer  keep  jiiice  with  it.  Phynl 
examination  is  of  little  value  in  the  diagnosis,  owin^  to  tl>e  gmt 
diversity  of  fonu  which  such  niaifonnutions  assume.  The  impabr 
of  the  heart  is  usually  Etreogthened  and  extended,  the  dulness  grestir; 
we  feel  the  frimUsement  cataire  and  hear  confused  munnun.  In 
other  cases  the  heart-sounds  are  normal. 

The  ancient  assumption,  that  imperfection  in  the  septa  caused  rjn- 
nosis,  is  eiToneous.  This  defect,  alone,  never  occasions  bluenesi,  t«t, 
but  is  a  harmless  anomaly,  which  gives  no  evidence  of  its  ctxigtcDa! 
iluring  life, 

Treatmejjt. — Treatment  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  beiut  mnft, 
of  course,  be  purely  symptomatic,  and  conEncd  to  coinbfttin^  tbo  moR 
dangerous  manifestations.  The  same  rules  hold  good  here  whicfc  we 
have  laid  down  for  the  management  of  acquired  disease  of  the  h 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

HEtTROSES    OF    THE    HEABT, 

EnotooT. — ^There  are  a  number  of  influences  which  tend  to  n 
ihe  functional  energy  of  the  healthy  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  ■ 
ber  of  its  beats.  We  may  assume  that  the  greater  foroe  itnd  &^ai 
of  the  heart-beat,  caused  by  mental  or  bodily  excitement,  or  l 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  not  the  effect  of  any  structural  efaainge  h 
muscles  of  the  oi^an,  but  rather  are  due  to  a  perversion  of  its  il 
vation.  The  term  neurosis  of  the  heart,  however,  is  not  appliodi 
functional  derangements  proceeding  from  causes  of  this  aatani^  b 
only  to  those  forms  of  perversion  of  its  action  or  abnormity  of  its  h 
sation  whicli,  without  depending  upon  any  structural  diangc,  a 
either  without  preccptible  cause  or  else  upon  occasions  which,  in  moA 
])ersons,  would  not  give  rise  to  any  functional  disturbance.  UmW 
this  head  stand  the  so-cnlled  nervous  palpitation  and  the  itarn  of 
symptonis  known  as  angina  pectoris.  The  cliaracter  of  these  twoaffixT' 
tiona,  particularly  the  paroxysms  and  the  free  intervals  obscrvid  in 
their  course,  entitle  us  in  some  measure  to  coiuit  thcnt  among  the  om- 
roses  of  motion  and  sensibility.  It  would  be  somewhat  rash,  however, 
to  ascribe  thcin  as  yet  to  any  particular  class  of  these  complaints,  u 
long  as  our  knowledge  regarding  the  influence  of  the  cardiao  niTvei 
upon  the  function  of  the  heart  remains  in  its  present  imperfeet  stAtc 
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The  nerves  of  the  heart  consist  of  branches  of  the  par  vagum  and  sjm* 
pathetic,  and,  besides  these,  it  has  its  peculiar  ganglia.  If  we  sepa- 
rate the  organ  from  the  nerves,  and  cut  it  out  of  the  body,  it  still  will 
continue  to  contract  rhjthmicallj  for  some  time ;  and,  even  after  ceas- 
ing to  beat,  will  reconunence,  if  we  inject  blood  into  the  coronary  arte- 
ries, or  supply  it  with  oxygen.  Rhythmical  contraction,  then,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  pneumogastric  or  sympathetic  nerves,  but  seems  to 
be  brought  about  solely  by  the  cardiac  ganglia,  although  this  too  has 
been  doubted.  As  to  the  e£fect  of  the  pneimiogastrio  upon  the  beat 
of  the  heart,  we  know  that  irritation  of  this  nerve  retards  its  action, 
while  section  accelerates  it,  so  that  we  may  regard  the  nerve  as  a 
moderator  of  the  activity  of  the  heart*  We  Imow  but  little  in  this 
respect,  and  nothing  of  certainty,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  rash  to  count  palpitation  among  the 
hyperdneses,  a  condition  due  to  extreme  excitement  of  the  motor 
nerves,  as  has  been  done  by  Romberg^  and  more  lately  by  Samr 
berger.  It  is  quite  as  possible  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  might 
proceed  from  reduced  energy  of  the  pneumogastric  as  fit)m  over-exdte- 
ment  of  the  sympathetic  or  cardiac  ganglia.  Besides,  in  many  cases 
of  nervous  palpitation,  an  increased  force  of  the  heart's  action  cannot 
be  observed,  the  symptom  being  merely  subjective,  and  perceptible 
only  to  the  patient  Such  cases  should  more  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  h}^rsesthesiae,  and  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  excitement  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  organs.* 

Romberg  defines  angina  pectoris  as  hypenesthesia  of  the  cardiac 
plexus.  Bamberger  calls  it  a  hjrpercinesis  with  hyperaesthesia.  The 
cardiac  plexus  is  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  pain ;  but  this,  too, 
must  be  pronounced  a  matter  of  theory  only.  At  all  events,  the  pain 
which  attends  this  "  cardiac  nemalgia  "  extends  with  great  intensity 
along  the  brachial  plexus. 

Ignorant  as  we  are  regarding  the  pathogeny  of  neuroses  of  the 
heart,  we  still  have  some  idea  as  to  their  cause.  Nervous  palpitation  is 
principally  seen  in  amemic  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
manifestations  of  chlorosis.  Next  in  frequence,  we  find  it  in  derange- 
ment of  the  sexual  system,  not  only  among  females,  where  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  hysteria,  but  also  among  males  addicted  to  venereal 
excess,  above  all,  among  onanists.     Palpitation  is  also  common  in  hy- 

*  We  should  be  equally  warranted  Lit  calling  every  fainting-fit  an  acinesu  of  the 
heart  When  a  person  swoons  from  psychical  or  other  causes,  the  scene  always  oom- 
mences  by  a  depression  of  the  hearths  action,  smallness  of  the  pulse,  and  pallor  of  the 
skin ;  and  it  is  not  until  then  that  the  consequences  of  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  loss  of  consciousness,  etc.,  appear.  It  is  quite  the  same  io 
•  too-protracted  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether. 
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pochondriasis.  As  a  striking  instanoe  of  this  hypochondriac  palpta 
tion,  Momberg  relates  the  example  of  Peter  Frank,  who,  ivhile  en- 
gaged in  study  of  disease  of  the  heart,  thought  himself  suffering'  from 
aneurism.  We  very  often  see  palpitation  accompany  rapid  growth 
about  the  time  of  puberty.  It  afifects  other  persons,  in  whom  no  defi- 
nite exciting  cause  can  be  discovered. 

Angina  pectoris  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  persons  sufiining 
fix>m  organic  disease  of  the  heart.     Blither  ossification  of  the  coronaiy 
arteries,  \'alvular  defects,  hypertrophy,  degeneration,  or  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  has  been  found  upon  autopsy  of  most  persons  who  have  been 
afflicted  in  this  manner.     Nevertheless,  we  cannot  regard  angina  pec* 
toris  as  indicative  of  any  of  these  lesions.     Not  one  of  them  is  cod- 
stant ;  and  the  malady  always  takes  the  same  form  while  the  structonl 
alterations  differ  most  widely.     It  is  always  maiked  by  paroxysm  and 
intervals  of  immunity,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  set  it  down  as  a  ner- 
voiis  disorder  of  the  heart,  to  which  organic  changes  merely  afford  a 
predisposition.     In  rare  instances  it  has  occurred  where  no  organic 
disease  existed,  particularly  in  old  and  obese  persons,  males  being 
affected  oftener  than  females. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Nervous  palpitation  is  characterized  by 
an  accelerated  and  sometimes  unrhythmical  beating  of  the  heart,  ac- 
companied usually  by  a  feeling  of  dread  and  dyspncea.  The  impulse 
is  generally  short  and  boimding ;  m  many  cases  without  perceptible 
increase  of  force,  and  in  others  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  hand  at  each 
stroke.  Even  in  the  latter  cases  the  subjective  feeling  of  palpitation 
experienced  by  the  patient  is  greater  than  what  the  apparent  force  of 
impulse  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  pulse  and  aspect  of  the  patient 
are  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  fiill,  and  the  face  red ; 
sometimes  it  is  small  and  intermitting,  and  the  countenance  is  pale, 
apparently  as  if  the  beats  lacked  energy,  or  as  though  they  were  of 
too  brief  duration  effectually  to  fill  the  arteries.  The  length  of  an  at- 
tack of  this  kind  varies,  lasting  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  or 
more.  It  is  not  unfrcquently  accompanied  by  nervous  derangement 
of  other  kinds,  dizziness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  trembling,  etc.  Its  ter- 
mination may  be  sudden  or  gradual,  the  action  of  the  heart  returning 
to  its  normal  condition,  and  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  new  attack,  wliile  in  other  cases  the  seizure  recurs  at 
very  short  intervals. 

The  intermission  and  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  without  known 
cause,  tlieir  appearance  under  conditions  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give 
rise  to  exaggerated  action  of  the  heart,  its  association  with  other  ner* 
vous  disorders,  and,  above  all,  the  results  of  physical  exploration,  will 
serve  to  prevent  error,  and  yet  the  disease  is  not  alwavs  easv  of  r^ 
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cognition.  J£  the  exciting  cause  be  obvious  and  amenable  to  treats 
ment^  the  malady  will  disappear  sooner  or  later.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  chlorotic  girls,  hysteric  women  with  curable  disease  of 
the  womb,  and  even  in  palpitation  induced  by  excess  in  venery.  At 
other  times  it  is  extremely  obstinate,  and  persists  throughout  life. 

During  the  intermission,  phy^cal  exploration  reveals  nothing 
anomalous ;  during  the  paroxysm,  we  often  hear  abnormal  murmurs 
attributable  to  unnatural  tension  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls. 

In  angina  ]>ectoris,  the  patient  suddenly  experiences  beneath  the 
sternum  a  feeling  of  strangulation  and  pain,  which  abnost  always 
shoots  in  the  direction  of  the  left  arm,  less  frequently  toward  the  right. 
Ttas  is  accompanied  by  a  distressing  feeling  of  dread  and  sense  of  im- 
pending dissolution.  The  sufferer  imagines  that  he  cannot  breathe ; 
but,  if  f(»x;ed  to  do  so,  succeeds  in  making  a  deep  inspiration.  He  does 
not  dare  to  speak,  but  groans  and  sighs.  If  the  attack  come  upon 
him  while  walking,  he  stands  still,  seeking  a  support,  and  clasping 
his  breast.  The  hands  are  cool,  the  countenance  pale,  the  features 
perturbed.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  or  in  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour,  the  paroxysm  gradually  abates,  nearly  always  with  eructations 
of  gas.  These  attacks  are  repeated  at  first  with  long  intervals ;  after- 
ward they  become  so  firequent  as  to  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  As 
an  exciting  cause,  mental  emotion  seems  to  be  the  most  conmion  agent ; 
physical  exertion  and  error  of  diet  produce  it  more  rarely.  Between 
the  attacks  health  may  seem  unimpaired,  while  in  other  cases  evidence 
of  serious  disease  of  the  heart  may  be  detected. 

Treatmext. — ^Treatment  of  nervous  palpitation  demands,  above 
all  else,  the  removal  of  every  recognizable  and  remediable  predispos- 
ing cause.  In  chlorotic  or  anaemic  subjects,  the  preparations  of  iron 
often  render  signal  service.  Hysterical  palpitation  may  require  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  os  uteri,  and  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  ori- 
fice ;  a  treatment  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  proper  chapter,  will 
often  effect  a  cure  in  a  case  previously  hopeless.  Hypochondriacs, 
idth  varicosities  of  the  anus,  if  affected  by  palpitation,  often  find  great 
relief  from  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  fundament.  Fuller  details 
of  the  appropriate  remedies  in  this  affection  would  occupy  us  too  long, 
as  it  would  include  the  treatment  of  all  the  maladies  of  which  palpita- 
tion is  an  accompaniment.  Patients,  in  whom  no  spedal  cause  for  the 
disease  can  be  found,  should  be  ordered  to  bathe  in  cold  water,  be  sent 
into  the  country,  made  to  travel,  and  forbidden  all  over-exertion  and 
luxurious  living. 

During  the  attack,  the  effervescent  powders,  vegetable  and  mineral 
adds,  cream  of  tartar,  **  eau  sucr6,"  enjoy  a  certain  reputation.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  carry  one's  skepticism  so  far  as  to  sli^t  thrse 
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medicines,  because  ihej  are  superfluous  and  impotent ;  as  it  is,  tiic 
mental  preoccupation  afforded  bj  the  preparation  of  an  effervescent 
powder,  etc.,  is  often  of  the  greatest  relief  to  any  person  afficted  with 
palpitation,  and  even  shortens  the  paroxysms.  The  application  of  cold 
over  the  heart  seems  to  be  of  decided  efiicacy  in  abbreviating  the  fits. 
The  nervines,  tincture  of  castor,  tinctura  valerianse  setherea,  often  have 
the  same  effect  On  the  contrary,  narcotics,  especially  digitalis,  if 
used,  must  always  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  cases  of 
nervous  palpitation,  in  the  narrow  acceptation  of  the  term  which  wc 
employ. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  in  our  power  to  relieve  paroxysms  of 
angina  pectoris  by  means  of  any  medication ;  but,  after  having  onoe 
witnessed  the  impatient  and  hurried  clutch  of  the  sufferer  for  his  medi- 
cine-glass, as  the  attack  comes  on,  the  physician  will  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  the  ^^  laisser  alkr'*'*  mode  of  treatment  is  sheer  cruelty. 
Romberg  advises  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  and  acetic  ether,  a  couple 
of  teaspoonsful  of  it  being  poured  into  a  saucer,  and  its  edge  held  to 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  while  it  evaporates.  The  inhalation  of 
four  or  five  drops  of  nitrite  of  arayl  also  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended.  Chloroform  eiuitiously  used  is  equally  serviceable.  Hypo- 
dermic injections  of  mor])hine  are  also  good.  I  have  seen  the  fit 
cut  short  by  tinctures  of  valerian  and  castor  rotherea.  During  the 
intervals,  treatment  must  be  limited  to  combating  all  recognizable 
predisposing  causes.    Fontanelles,  setons,  etc.,  should  not  be  used. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Basedow's    disease. 

The  term  Bascdoxo^s  disease  is  applied  to  a  train  of  symptoms  ol 
tolerably  frequent  occurrence,  consisting  of  a  subjective  sense  of  pal- 
pitation, accompanied  by  accelei-aliou  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  beat- 
ing of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  head,  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  exophthalmos.  This  peculiar  series  of  symptoms  is  sometimes 
seen  in  patients  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  but  is  more  fire- 
quently  obse^^'ed  in  j>ersons  free  from  any  organic  cardiac  disease. 
Tlic  tumefaction  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  is  not  often  very  large, 
arises  partially  from  dilatjition  of  its  vessels,  and  in  part  from  infiltra- 
tion of  its  tissues  witli  serum,  and  from  simple  hyperplasia.  More 
rarely  cysts,  with  sei-ous  or  colloid  contents,  are  found  in  the  gland 
The  swelling  of  the  intra-orbital  fat,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
ophthalmos, seems  in  most  cases  to  be  due  to  hj-pencmia  and  oedema, 
or  to  simple  hy];erplasia  of  the  adipose  tissue :  since,  when  recoverr 
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t&kcs  place,  the  prominenoe  of  the  ejes  subsides  as  compleiclj  as  do 
die  thyroid  enlargement  and  the  disturbance  of  circulation. 

That  this  ii  not  a  mere  coincidence  of  morbid  conditions,  and  that 
it  is  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  distinct  disease,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  that  the  changes  in 
the  thjrroid  and  eyes,  not  only  appear  simultaneously  with  the  derange- 
ment of  the  circulation,  but  that  they  also  subside  together. 

In  seeking  for  a  common  source  to  which  the  individual  symptoms 
of  JBasedouPs  disease  may  be  attributed,  the  idea  of  a  derangement  of 
innervation  of  the  vascular  walls  naturally  suggests  itsell  Palsy  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  fully  accoimts  for  the  dilatation  and  increased 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  and  thjroid  arteries,  as  well  as  for  the  oedem- 
atous  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  intra-orbital  £B.t.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  innervation  of  the  heart,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  satis£u>- 
torily  understood,  in  spite  of  the  labor  expended  upon  the  subject;  yet 
it  is  perfectly  supposable  that  variation  in  the  degree  of  fulness  of 
the  blood-vessels,  which  traverse  the  substance  of  this  organ,  may  have 
an  important  influence  upon  its  function ;  and  that  palsy  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  cardiac  vessels  will  cause  them  to  dilate,  thus  aug- 
menting the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cardiac  musdes,  and  producing 
essential  modification  of  the  hearths  action.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  belief  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  Bom- 
dovpB  disease  consists  in  a  subparalytic  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  mus- 
des of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  we  deem  it  rash,  or  at  least  pre- 
mature, to  ascribe  such  palsy  of  the  vascular  walls  to  coarse  structural 
changes  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Apart 
from  the  £(ict  that  the  lesions  of  the  ganglia  in  some  cases  are  entirely 
different  from  those  found  in  others,  and  that  in  other  instances  again, 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  search,  no  lesion  whatever  has  been  found 
in  the  ganglia,  it  is  improbable  that  the  nervous  disorder  of  the  vas- 
cular wall  should  depend  upon  coarse  and  palpable  alterations  of  tex- 
ture of  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells,  simply  because  such  nervous 
derangement  often  subsides  entirely. 

JBasedouPa  disease  is  fiar  more  common  among  women  than  among 
men ;  menstrual  disorder,  or  perhaps  the  lack  of  red  corpusdes  in  the 
blood,  which  so  often  accompanies  such  disorder,  also  seems  to  have 
some  part  in  its  production ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  regard 
such  disease  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  as  a  mere  part  of  that  wide- 
spread disorder  of  innervation,  which  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  to  attrib* 
ute  the  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  to  faulty  nutrition,  either  of  the 
vessels  or  of  their  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  want  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.  Indeed,  Basedow^ s  disease  is  not  especially  prevalent  in 
cases  of  severe  hysteria  or  intense  chlorosis,  and  in  some  cases  eveo 
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appears  in  persons  free  from  both  menstrual  disturbanoe  and  impov- 
erishment of  the  blood.  Men  who  are  affected  by  this  nudadj  are 
usually  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  while  among  women  it  generally 
appears  during  youth. 

The  patients  generally  have  long  suffered  from  palpitation,  with  a 
remarkable  frequence  of  the  pulse,  which  sometimes  rises  as  high  as 
120  or  140  beats,  when  the  patient  and  his  friends  become  aware 
that  his  eyes  are  more  prominent  than  formerly,  and  that  the  nedc  is 
enlarged.  If  the  hand  be  laid  upon  the  thyroid  gland,  or  the  steth- 
oscope be  applied  to  it,  a  remarkable  rustling  is  perceptible  both  to 
ear  and  touch.  Sometimes  a  blowing  sound  is  also  heard  at  the  heart 
Grenerally  these  sounds  are  easily  recognizable  as  "  blood-murmurs," 
as  there  is  no  secondary  dilatation,  nor  hypertrophy  of  the  organ, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  a  fedse  murmur  to  valvular 
derangement.  At  a  more  aggravated  stage  of  the  malady,  the  prom- 
inence of  the  eye-balls  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
eyelids  incapable  of  covering  the  eyes  completely.  This  inability  to 
close  the  eyes  may  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  some 
instances,  infiltration,  abscess,  and  perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  eveo 
complete  destruction  of  the  eye,  have  been  known  to  follow.  Such  acci- 
dents are  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  degree  to  a  want  of  proper  cover- 
ing and  lubrication  of  the  bulb,  although  it  would  seem  that  the 
graver  degree  of  destruction  does  not  occur  until  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  (attributable  to 
strain  upon  the  ciliary  nerves),  rendering  the  eye  incapable  of  protect- 
ing itself  properly.  Sometimes  the  motion  of  the  bulb  is  embarrassed, 
probably  in  consequence  of  palsy  of  the  ocular  muscles,  resulting  from 
stretching ;  but,  excepting  the  affections  of  the  cornea  above  alluded 
to,  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  other  derangement  of  vision.  Graefe 
speaks  of  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebne  superioris 
as  a  very  characteristic  symptom  which  sometimes  precedes  the  exoph- 
thalmos. It  becomes  recognized  by  the  hesitating  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  upper-lid  is  depressed  when  the  eye  is  made  to 
look  downward.  In  severe  cases,  the  pulsation  of  the  thyroid  and 
carotids  is  so  marked  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  eye  even  at  a  distanca 
Most  patients  complain  of  oppression ;  some  of  dizziness  and  headache, 
and  of  other  irregular  symptoms. 

[Becker  describes  a  spontaneous  arterial  pulsation  in  the  retina 
as  a  new  symptom  of  Basedow^ s  disease. 

Generally  the  disease  drags  on  for  months  and  years.  Instances 
when  its  course  has  been  acute  and  rapid  are  exceptional.  If  the 
result  is  to  be  unfavorable,  it  is  generally  on  account  of  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  heart  with  diminution  of  its  functional  power.    The 
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patient  becomes  cyanotic  and  dropsical,  the  obstruction  in  the  veins 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  gives  rise  to  extreme  dyspnoea,  and  at 
last  to  oedema  of  the  lungs.  More  rarely  death  takes  place  with 
cerebral  symptoms,  or  in  consequence  of  intercurrent  disease.  An 
improvement  terminating  in  complete  restoration  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence.  Indeed,  recovery  is  a  much  more  common 
ending  of  the  disorder  than  is  death. 

BasedouPs  disease  often  recovers  under  a  treatment  consisting 
in  a  strengthening  diet  and  the  use  of  iron.  The  secale  comutum 
has  also  been  prescribed  as  having  a  reputed  power  of  causing  con- 
traction of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  and  a  reduction  of  their  cali- 
bre. Whether  the  improvement  be  really  in  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  treatment,  or  not,  remains  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  all  events, 
it  would  be  well  to  try  this  remedy,  or  some  similar  one. 

Recent  observations  have  induced  Von  DreUch  to  apply  the  con- 
stant current  of  ten  or  twenty  elements  to  the  sympathetic  of  the 
neck,  with  the  result  of  considerably  reducing  the  pulse-rate,  mod- 
erate diminution  of  the  exophthalmos,  and  better  and  more  quiet 
sleep.  Further  trials  by  Eulenburg^  Choosteky  M,  Meyer,  and  others, 
place  the  efficacy  of  galvanism  beyond  a  doubt.  Benefit  is  often 
derived  after  a  few  sittings,  but  it  is  incomplete  ;  the  exophthalmos 
and  the  thyroid  tumor  diminish  more  than  does  the  overaction  of 
the  heart.  ] 
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SECTION   I. — ^DISEASES    OF   THE   HEABT. 

1.— P.  324. 

When  the  impulse  of  the  heart  cannot  be  distinctly  felt,  the 
auscultation  should  be  repeated  while  the  patient  is  made  to  bend 
forward.  The  heart  then  falls  more  forward,  displacing  the  lungs 
to  right  and  left.  Thus  the  stroke  of  the  apex,  previously  imper- 
ceptible beyond  the  mammillary  line,  may  often  be  made  out,  and 
a  dubious  case  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  made  certain. 

2.— P.  329. 

Traubey  however,  points  out  that  the  action  of  digitalis  has  more 
than  one  stage  :  1.  A  stage  when  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  dimin- 
ishes and  the  tension  of  the  aortic  system  augments ;  2.  A  stage 
in  which  the  pulse-rate  and  pressure  are  abnormally  low ;  3.  When 
the  pulse-frequence  is  abnormally  high  and  the  aortic  pressure  ab- 
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normally  low.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  even  with  toler- 
ably good  compensation,  when  there  is  great  excitement  of  the 
heart  with  very  frequent  or  irregular  pulse,  digitalis  is  of  decided 
benefit;  and  hitherto  neither  quinine,  veratrin,  delphinium,  not 
bromide  of  potassium — all  of  which  are  reconmiended  for  palpita- 
tion— has  proved  itself  to  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  digitalis ; 
far  less  has  any  of  them  supplanted  it. 

But  at  the  same  time  an  immoderate  and  too  protracted  use  of 
digitalis  may  have  a  directly  opposite  after-effect,  with  acceleration 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  even  danger  of  heart-palsy  ;  hence, 
when  the  heart's  action  is  already  enfeebled,  wc  must  be  doubly 
on  guard  lest  we  do  harm  instead  of  good. 

3.— P.  334. 

John  Seitz  describes  a  spontaneous  dilatation  of  the  heart,  based 
upon  numerous  observations  in  Biemier'^s  clinic.  These  cases  can- 
not be  ascribed  either  to  structural  changes  in  the  heart  or  to  any 
general  disorder  ;  but  they  arise  apparently  from  protracted  over- 
exertion of  the  organ. 

4.— P.  351. 

The  acute  ulcerous  form  of  endocarditis,  which  is  much  more 
rare,  arises  in  this  wise  :  A  finely-granular  disintegration  takes 
place  in  the  infiltrated  tissues  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process,  be- 
fore there  has  been  time  for  suppuration  to  begin  ;  so  that  at  some 
point  the  thickened  pericardium  is  converted  into  a  soft,  pulpy  mat- 
ter, which,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  motions  of  the  valves  and  of 
the  friction  of  the  blood-current,  is  detached  and  washed  awav. 
Thus  an  erosion — the  endocardial  ulcer — is  formed.  Traces  of  for- 
mer endocardial  lesions  are  in  most  cases  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  ulcers  ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  advanced  that  the 
ulceration  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  particular  cause  in  the  disease 
itself,  but  rather  to  the  seat  of  the  attack,  which  is  upon  tissues  al- 
ready predisposed  to  degeneration  in  consequence  of  former  inflam- 
mation {Rtidolph  Meyer). 

This  destructive  process  may  speedily  cripple  or  totally  destroy 
a  valve  by  causing  rupture  of  the  chordas  tendinese,  or  by  detach- 
ment of  the  papillary  muscles  from  their  insertion.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  valve-flaps  is  split  or  perforated,  or  even  torn  loose  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  its  ring  of  attachment ;  for  should  by 
chance  one  of  the  lamellae  of  the  valvular  duplicature  be  eroded  at 
one  circumscribed  point  only,  and  if  the  ulcer  should  lie  on  that 
face  of  the  valve  against  which  the  blood-stream  rushes  when  the 
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valve  is  closed,  then  the  blood  may  bore  its  way  into  the  interla- 
mellar  connective  tissue  and  distend  the  unbroken  side  of  the  valve 
into  a  blood-filled  sac  of  the  size  of  a  cherry — an  acute  aneurism 
of  the  valve.  This,  by  subsequently  bursting,  may  cause  a  perfora- 
tion or  detachment.  Quite  rarely  the  endocardium  is  destroyed  at 
some  point  covering  the  fleshy  wall  of  the  heart ;  and  then  (but 
only  then)  is  it  possible  for  the  muscle  of  the  heart  to  take  part  in 
the  inflammatory  process,  and  for  the  blood  to  penetrate  forcibly 
into  its  substance,  producing  an  acute  aneurism  of  the  heart — ^that 
is,  a  rounded,  circumscribed,  sacculated  appendix,  filled  with  blood, 
situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  surrounded  by  uptom 
muscular  fibres.  A  false  passage  between  the  ventricles  has  been 
known  thus  to  form  though  the  destruction  of  the  non-muscular 
spot  in  the  septum  at  its  upper  part. 

In  addition  to  any  concomitant  myocarditis  which  may  exist, 
the  muscles  of  the  heart  exhibit  a  participation  in  the  endocarditis 
by  an  abnormal  yielding  of  the  walls  and  dilatation  of  its  cavities. 

Besides  these  manifestations  directly  observable  in  the  heart 
itself,  there  are  other  secondary  phenomena  of  great  importance 
occurring  at  remote  points  in  the  body. 

5.— P.  352. 

Metastatic  processes  from  embolism  occur  less  frequently  in 
common  endocarditis  than  in  the  ulcerative  form,  but  they  are  not 
rare.  Of  the  signs  of  infarction  of  the  spleen  or  kidney  which  may 
then  arise,  we  shall  treat  elsewhere,  merely  remarking  for  the  pres- 
ent that  when  the  diagnosis  of  endocarditis  is  doubtful,  and  the 
symptoms  of  metastatic  infarction  arise,  such  as  the  appearance  of 
albumen  and  blood  in  the  urine,  the  development  of  a  painful  tu- 
mor of  the  spleen,  or  the  like,  the  diagnosis  is  materially  support- 
ed. Sudden  blindness  of  one  eye  has  been  known  to  arise  from 
embolism  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae.  Blocking  up  of  one  of 
the  main  arteries  of  a  limb  may  cause  painful  lameness  with  ar- 
rest of  the  pulse  below  the  point  of  stoppage,  and  sometimes  even 
gangrene  may  arise.  But  the  most  serious  of  all  are  the  cerebral 
embolisms  which  induce  not  only  apoplectiform  seizures  with  palsy, 
but  sudden  death.  In  the  rarer  endocarditis  of  the  right  heart  em- 
bolic infarctions  in  the  lungs  may  arise. 

The  Symptoms  of  Ulcerous  Endocarditis. — ^This  form  is  char- 
acterized by  intense  fever,  with  very  high  temperature  and  irregular 
remissions,  together  with  frequent  rigors,  and  typhoid  adynamic 
symptoms.  Such  manifestations  impart  to  the  disease  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  typhus,  or  to  pysemia,  and  perhaps  even  to  intermit- 
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tent  fever.  A  correct  opinion  can  hardly  be  formed  in  such  a  case 
of  infecting  endocarditis,  if  the  primary  disease — which  is  itself  in- 
fectious, a  puerperal  fever  for  example — obscures  the  character  of 
the  attack  by  causing  metastatic  abscesses,  and  when  the  physicil 
signs  of  enlargement — displacement  of  the  heart  and  the  diastolic 
murmurs — are  hard  to  make  out.  While  it  is  rarely  that  the  ordi- 
nary endocarditis  ends  directly  in  death,  the  ulcerous  form  always 
terminates  fatally. 

6.— P.  371. 

Observations  by  Jacksch  and  Gerhardt  make  it  seem  probable 
that  in  rare  instances  portions  of  a  valve  which  have  escaped  the 
disease  may  by  consecutive  extension  of  themselves  core  the  insuf- 
ficiency ;  but  such  a  rarity  is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  to  bring  it  about. 


SECTION  a 

DI8JM8HS  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

PEBICABDmS. 

BnoLOGT. — With  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  pericarditis^  we  may 
refer  to  what  we  have  akeady  said  conoeming  its  kindred  affection, 
pleuritis.  In  many  cases,  where  the  disease  is  partial,  the  inflammatory 
derangement  of  nutrition  is  not  such  as  to  produce  interstitial  exuda- 
tion and  efiiision  into  the  sac ;  but  a  proliferation  of  the  pericardium 
takes  place,  so  that  its  normal  tissue  forms  ofishoots,  and  becomes 
thickened.  Thus  the  so-called  tendinous  spots,  eta  {SehneJiflecke) 
originate.  In  other  cases,  the  cell-growth  in  the  pericardium  is  accom- 
panied by  a  free  exudation.  This  alwa3rs  contains  fibrin,  but' in  vari- 
able quantity,  and  we  are  not  warranted  in  attributing  this  variation 
to  differences  in  the  crasis  of  the  blood ;  indeed,  accumulation  of  fibrin 
In  the  blood  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  consecutive  and  not  as  a 
primary  alteration  of  its  composition. 

Pericarditis  may  be  caused,  although  rarely,  by  injuries,  penetrat- 
ing wounds,  blows,  concussions,  etc. ;  to  this  class  of  cases  we  naturally 
annex  those  in  which  inflammation  has  spread  to  the  pericardium  from 
a  neighboring  organ.  It  is  extraordinarily  rare  for  this  malady  to 
attack  previously  healthy  persons  as  an  independent  isolated  disease. 
When  it  does  occur,  it  is  chiefly  at  times  when  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
croup,  and  other  Inflammatory  complaints  are  rife,  and  epidemic  influ- 
ence prevails.  In  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  assume  that  cold  has 
been  allowed  to  act  upon  the  organism,  although  this  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  prove. 

Pericarditis  occurs  much  more  frequently,  allied  to  other  acute  or 
dironic  diseases.  The  most  important  of  these  is  acute  articular  rheu- 
matbm,  particularly  when  several  joints  are  successively  affected. 
According  to  Bamberger's  carefully-collected  statistics,  about  thirty 
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per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed  liave  been  complicated  witii  a 
inatism. 

Next  in  frei|uenec,  pericarditis  Pomplicat*3  Bright's  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, particularly  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  chrooic  disease  ol  iIk 
heart,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  In  all  these  cases,  as  it  seems  lo 
me,  the  primary  disease  gives  rise  to  a  predisposition  to  pericarditu; 
but  the  latter  is  not  a  sequel,  only  a  complicstion  of  the  primitive  com- 
plaiot,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  in  tbo  narrow  seow 
of  the  word. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  pericarditis  which  attends  septicemia  lad 
Idndred  conditions,  puerperal  fever,  severe  scarlatina,  sntall-pox,  e*c. 
Here  the  disease  belongs  to  the  oonscquences,  and  is  uot  a  cuinplio- 
tioa ;  the  infection  manifests  itself  by  a  series  of  ioflamniatory  distwb' 
ances,  attacking  the  skin,  the  joints,  and  the  pericardium. 

AXiLTOMicAL  AprEAJtA^'C£S. — In  the  bodies  of  many,  and  cspcmlly 
of  old  persons,  we  find  upon  the  visceral  surface  of  the  pericardium  ■ 
number  of  fine  papiUiB,  consisting  of  delicate,  vascular  connecttre  dasiK. 
Still  more  frequently  we  find  Irregular,  whitish,  flat  tendinous  depooiu, 
called  maculw  aU>ida<,  tactm  [Sehnenflecke).  These,  likewise,  consifl 
of  new  connective  tissue,  springing  directly  from  that  of  the  pencil 
dium,  from  which  they  can  only  be  detached  by  force,  and  by  wbow 
epithelium  they  are  covered.  If  the  pericardial  proliferation  be  of  in- 
flammatory origin  (a  matter  atUl  sui  judtce),  like  the  thickening  ud 
adhesions  of  the  pleura,  they  appear  to  proceed  fiom  inftiunm 
ivhich  produces  a  merely  nutritive  esudation,  a  pericarditis  s 

As  the  growth  of  villi  and  the  formation  of  maculas  albidie  a 
recognizable  during  life,  but  are  mere  aoradental  p08t-morttrn  d 
iea,  we  shall  give  them  no  further  attention. 

In  discussion  of  the  subject  of  exudative  pericarditia,  our  attentiuu 
will  be  occupied,  first,  with  the  changes  undergone  by  the  pcrit.'anliuiD ; 
second,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  exudation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  pericardium  appears  nnce 
or  less  reddened,  in  consequence  of  a  dense  capillary  injection  spring 
ing  from  the  deeper  parts,  with  here  and  tlicre  extravasations  in  the 
form  of  irregular,  dark-«dored,  homogeneous  red  spots.  The  tissue  i* 
relaxed  by  serous  infiltration,  and  can  be  very  readily  torn ;  the  vat- 
face,  the  epithelium  having  &llen,  is  dull  and  void  of  glitter, 
membrane  soon  takes  on  a  shaggy  ap[>earance;  fine  villi,  papi 
folds  develop  by  the  proliferation  and  generation  of  young  o 
tissue-cells,  constituting  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  p 
brancs,  and  of  the  adliesions  of  the  pericardium,  Mhich  rotnain  4 
pericarditis.  * 

Pericardial  efiiiaitna  present  all  the  modifioa^ns  wUch  V 
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described  as  oocuning  m  pleurisy.  The  exudation  soon  separates  into 
a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion.  The  former  may  be  very  scanty  in  quantity^ 
or  may  amount  to  several  pounds.  Small  accumulations  of  it  form  in 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  sac,  at  the  root  of  the  great  vessels, 
while  the  heart  gravitates  to  the  lower  portion.  When  in  larger 
amoimt,  the  entire  sac  is  distended,  the  lungs  compressed,  particularly 
the  lower  lobes  of  the  left  lung ;  even  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  may  be  the  consequence. 

Although  the  exudation  always  contains  some  yoimg  cells  or  pus- 
corpuscles,  their  quantity  is  often  extremely  small,  and  the  liquid  is 
then  tolerably  clear,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  If 
more  or  less  of  coagulated  fibrin  be  found  in  the  liquid,  it  is  caUed 
sero-fibrinous.  A  smaller  quantity  of  fibrin  imparts  a  slightly-flaky 
opacity  to  the  liquid  part  of  the  exudation,  or  may  produce  a  slimy 
turbid  deposit  upon  the  pericardium.  Sometimes  delicate  fibres,  like 
cobwebs,  pass  across  fi*om  one  surfece  to  another.  This  we  find,  chiefly, 
in  cases  in  which  inflammation  has  been  transmitted  from  some  neigh- 
boring organ  to  the  pericardium. 

In  other  cases,  the  exudation  is  very  heavily  charged  with  fibrin, 
which  is  extensively  precipitated  upon  the  walls  of  the  pericardium, 
forming  reticulated  and  villous  masses.  The  surface  of  the  heart  ac- 
quires the  aspect  of  a  cut  sponge,  or  of  one  of  two  surfEu^s  smeared 
with  butter,  which  have  been  quickly  pulled  asimder  after  having  been 
brought  into  contact.  A  heart  upon  which  this  sort  of  villous,  ragged 
precipitate  has  formed,  is  called  cor  villosum  or  hirsutum.  This  is  the 
kind  of  exudation  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  pericarditis  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

In  many  cases  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  capillaries 
accompanies  the  exudation,  thus  producing  a  hwmorrhagic  exudation. 
If  there  be  but  little  blood  mixed  with  it,  the  serum  has  a  reddish  color ; 
if  the  flow  of  blood  be  considerable,  the  efi'used  mass  may  resemble  a 
pure  extravasation,  and  assume  a  blackish  liue.  Even  the  fibrinous 
deposit,  otherwise  whitish  yellow  in  color,  is  stained,  either  dark  or 
bright-red,  by  admixture  of  the  blood.  Haimorrhagic  exudation  some- 
times occurs  in  recent  pericarditis,  which  lias  attacked  cachectic  sub- 
jects, topers,  tuberculous  persons,  or  those  suffering  fix)m  advanced 
JBrighfs  disease.  It  is  still  more  frequently  observed  when  the  in- 
flammation, instead  of  invading  the  true  pericardium,  has  attacked  the 
young  connective  tissue  which  has  developed  upon  it,  and  in  which 
very  large  but  delicate  and  thin-walled  vessels  form,  which  are  very 
liable  to  rupture.  In  these  cases  we  often  find  miliary  tubercles  de- 
veloped in  the  young  adventitious  membrane,  besides  the  hsemorrhagic 
exudation ;  and  this  is  what  we  commonly  find  in  the  form  known  as 


dironic  pericaiditis,  a  disease  whidi,  dumg  life,  permits  of  our  rooog 
niziiig  repeated  outbreaks  of  the  inflammation. 

If  young  cells  (pus-corpuscles)  be  commingled  in  any  great  uDount 
with  the  exudation,  the  effused  liqm'd  becomes  yellow  and  opaque,  Ifts 
thin  pus.  Tlie  fibrioous  deposits  are  remarkably  yellow,  tmelsstic^ 
rotten,  and  even  pasty.  This  wc  call  purulent  exudation  (^py<^>aieer- 
dium).  It  arises  precisely  like  empyema,  sometimes  fiota  pn>timctcd 
pericarditis,  with  sero-fibriDous  exudation ;  sometimes  tlie  inflanuottMn 
shows  strong  tendency  to  formation  of  pusoells  from  the  outset,  sn 
that  even  the  recent  eiudation  is  purulent.  Such  a  disposition  ia  often 
seen  in  the  pericarditis  of  scpdcsemia,  puerperal  fever,  etc  In  pw 
pericardium,  pus-cells  sometimes  form  in  the  substaoce  of  the  soroai 
membrane,  producing  ulceration ;  although  this  is  more  rare  than  ia 
empyema, 

III  cases  of  extraordinary  rarity,  pericardial  efliision  becomes  putri^ 
fetid,  discolored,  emits  gas  ;  and  here,  too,  erosion  may  take  place  in 
the  membranes.  Ichorous  exudation  is  the  product  of  such  decom- 
position. 

In  recent  cases,  the  substance  of  the  heart  often  suffers  no  mateiial 
alteration.  In  cases  of  longer  standing,  however,  or  when  the  diseaic 
has  been  very  intense,  it  appeaj^  soon  to  become  sodden  with  serum, 
softened,  and  flabby,  so  that  extensive  dilatation  of  the  heart  super- 
venes upon  the  pericarditb.  In  cases  of  biemorrhagic  and  purulent 
exudation,  the  muscles  of  the  heart  become  very  much  discolcxvd, 
flabby,  and  softened,  the  epicardial  surface  undergoing  tatty  degenen- 
tion  {  Vircftote).  Myocarditis,  too,  is  a  not  unfrequent  accompamm«al 
of  the  disease. 

The  effects  of  pericarditis  depend  greatly  upon  the  degree  of  thick- 
ening of  the  pericardium,  and  the  quantity  of  coagulated  matter  cw^ 
talned  in  the  eifusion.  If  the  thickening  be  slight,  and  the  amount  of 
fibrin  in  the  effusion  small,  it  is  soon  absorbed,  the  liquid  first,  ta] 
tljen  the  sohds,  undeigoing  felty  degeneration,  and  thus  bccomin; 
capable  of  absorption.  Thickening  of  the  pericar^um  leaves  behiw' 
it  thick  tendinous  spots,  or  else  adhcaons  from  between  the  two  snr 
faces,  a  circumstance  of  but  httle  moment  if  the  pericardium  lie  bul 
moderately  thickened,  bo  that  sudi  a  termination  of  the  disease  my 
be  regarded  as  a  recovery.  If  the  pericarditis  be  of  long  staniling, 
the  thickening  generally  becomes  so  great  that  permanent  and  sviiooJ 
disoider  remains,  even  after  the  exudation  has  been  absorbed.  TTio 
young  connective  tissue  is  converted  into  a  firm  fibrous  mass,  80  th«t 
the  epicardium  at  last  forms  a  dense  indurated  capsule  around  tlie 
Heart.  The  parietal  surface  is  usually  less  thiekcncd,  and  here,  too,  if 
the  effiiuon  be  fiilly  absorbed,  it  may  be  firmly  joined  to  the  viaoani 
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portioiu  Frequently,  absorption  is  incomplete ;  the  folds  of  the  pen- 
cardium  are  then  only  partially  adherent ;  in  other  places,  the  residua 
of  the  exudation  appear  in  the  form  of  puruloid  or  cheesy  masses, 
which  afterward  not  imfrequently  are  converted  into  a  chalky  paste, 
which  may  seem  embedded  or  impacted  in  the  flesh« 

When  death  occurs  at  the  height  of  acute  pericarditis,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  chronic  form,  we  find  the  traces  of  cyanosis,  and  not  un- 
commonly discover  dropsical  effusions  in  the  body. 

Symptoms  and  Coubss. — ^As  pericarditis  hardly  ever  attacks  a 
person  in  good  health,  or  appears  as  a  solitary  and  independent  disease, 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  its  course  distinctly.  Moreover,  when  this 
malady  sets  in  upon  some  pre(3xisting  disorder,  its  symptoms  often 
modify  those  of  the  latter  so  little  that  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  When  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  extends  into  the  pericar- 
dium, a  diagnosis,  or  even  a  suspicion,  of  the  complication  is  often  im- 
possible without  physical  examination ;  and,  as  the  latter  too  often  fails 
us  here,  ^^  a  participation  of  the  pericardiimi  in  the  inflammation  "  often 
remains  undiscovered  until  the  autopsy  is  made. 

When  acute  articular  rheimiatism  is  the  complicating  disease,  it  is 
quite  rare  for  attention  to  be  called  to  the  existence  of  pericarditis  by 
any  rigor,  aggravation  of  the  fever,  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
pulse,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  palpitation,  djrspnoea,  or  terror. 
It  should  be  our  invariable  rule  daily  to  auscult  the  chest  of  a  rheu- 
matic patient,  even  though  he  do  not  complain,  for  all  the  above-named 
symptoms  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  pericarditis,  and  even  a  copious 
effusion,  may  exist.  When  subjective  symptoms  do  occur,  however, 
pain  and  palpitation  arc  the  more  frequent  of  the  signs.  The  pain 
usually  affects  the  left  side  of  the  epigastrimn,  and  spreads  more  or 
less  over  the  chest.  It  is  sometimes  piercing,  sometimes  duller,  and  is 
almost  always  aggravated  by  a  firm  pressure  upward  upon  the  epi- 
gastrium. Excessive  pain  almost  always  signifies  implication  of  the 
pleura  or  lung  in  the  inflammation.  Palpitation  is  generally  met  with 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  embarrassed,  and  where  the  organ  has 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  its  task.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  pericarditis 
can  impede  the  function  of  the  heart  through  pressure  upon  it  by  the 
exudation,  by  serous  infiltration  of  its  muscles,  and  by  participation  of 
the  latter  in  the  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  il  is  singular  that 
palpitation,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  embarrassment  of  the 
hearths  action,  should  not  be  a  more  common  source  of  complaint. 
Sometimes  the  pulse  becomes  very  frequent  when  the  disease  sets  in 
in  other  cases,  it  is  temporarily  retarded.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
this  latter  symptom  while  upon  the  subject  of  endocarditis,  and  have 
there  expressed  our  view  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  theory  to  ascribe 
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diese  phenomena  to  irritation  of  the  cardiac  gangli^i.  If  the  pulse  be 
both  frequent  and  small,  pericarditis  may  assume  a  strong  resembUnoe 
to  typhus  and  other  asthenic  fevers.  The  sick  man  is  collapsed,  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  sleeps  badly,  and  starts  firom  his  sleep  ;  he  beoooKs 
delirious,  until  at  last  somnolence  sets  in.  The  more  imperfect  and 
hmried  the  action  of  tlie  heart  becomes,  so  much  the  more  marked  are 
the  symptoms  of  circulatory  obstruction;  the  countenance  becomes 
congested  and  cyanotic,  and  the  breathing  rapid.  If  a  fresh  obstade 
to  respiration  be  added  to  this  passive  h3rperaemia  of  the  limg,  should 
the  lung  be  compressed  by  a  huge  pericardial  efiFiision,  the  dvspncoi 
may  become  intense.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  lefb  side,  as  it  is  the 
left  lung  which  is  the  most  compressed,  and  fireer  play  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  or  else  he  sits  upright,  or  bent  fonrazd 
in  bed.  Even  when  the  function  of  the  heart  is  not  suffering  mate- 
rially from  tlie  eflfects  of  the  pericarditis,  dyspnoea,  and  very  severe 
dyspnoea,  too,  may  arise  through  compression  of  the  lun^,  so  that,  as 
acceleration  of  pulse  is  not  a  very  common  symptom, />am  in  t/te  car' 
diac  region^  palpitation^  and  subsequent  dyspnceay  must  be  pronounced 
its  most  frequent  subjective  signs,  if  it  produce  any  functional  derange- 
ment at  all. 

If  pericarditis  be  a  complication  of  tuberculosis,  Brigbt's  disease, 
chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  aortic  aneurism,  its  invasion  is  equally  as 
insidious  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  when  it  arises  in  rheumatism.  With- 
out physical  examination,  its  diagnosis  would  be  impossible.  After  l<Kig 
duration,  the  malady  develops  a  series  of  symptoms,  which  we  shall 
describe  as  chronic  pericarditis.  If  it  set  in  in  the  course  of  grave 
blood-disease,  there  arc  absolutely  no  subjective  S3miptoras.  In  such 
maladies  the  scnsorium  is  usually  much  benumbed  by  the  asthenic 
fever,  and  the  great  apathy  of  the  patient  renders  him  insensible  to 
pain  and  distress  far  more  violent  than  any  arising  in  pericanlitis.  It 
would  seem  that  depression  of  the  cardiac  action  is  most  intense  in 
cases  of  purulent  effusion,  but,  ^^^thout  physical  proof,  we  are  unable 
to  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  acceleration  and  contraction  of 
the  pulse,  already  rapid  and  small,  be  due  to  the  prostration  or  to  the 
pericarditis. 

With  regard  to  its  course  and  termination,  the  forms  of  the  disease 
which  accompany  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism 
generally  have  a  favorable  Lssue;  the  disease  is  acute,  and  ends  in 
complete  recoverv.  If,  as  often  happens,  it  have  not  given  rise  to  anj 
subjective  s^nnptoins,  the  change  for  the  better  is  only  to  be  recogniaed 
by  physical  exaniination.  Palpitation,  pain,  and  dyspncxja,  if  present, 
usually  soon  subside,  as  also  does  any  frequence  of  the  pulse  which 
may  appear.     Tliis  favorable  result  is  far  less  common  in  the  forms  (rf 
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the  disorder  which  complicate  Bright's  disease,  disease  of  the  heart, 
tuberculosis,  and,  rarest  of  all,  in  the  purulent  pericarditis  accompany- 
ing septictemia,  etc 

Death  is  not  a  common  consequence  of  acute  pericarditis ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  disease  is  not  often  the  sole  and  immediate  cause  of  death. 
AVhen  it  occurs  in  a  rheimiatic  case,  the  disordered  action  of  the  heart 
suddenly,  or  else  gradually,  increases  to  cardiac  palsy ;  the  pulse  be- 
comes small  and  irregular ;  the  consciousness  is  completely  lost ;  en- 
gorgement of  the  pulmonary  veins  produces  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  ]iatient  dies.  Death  may  be  all  the  more  speedy,  if  the  pericarditiB 
be  complicated  by  pleuriiis  or  pneumonia.  The  termination  of  tuber* 
culosis,  Bright^s  disease,  etc.,  may  also  be  accelerated  by  such  a  com- 
plication, but  the  disease  then  almost  always  assumes  a  chronic  form. 
Gases  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  the  effusion  has  been  purulent, 
almost  always  end  fatally ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of 
this  evil  result  is  due  to  the  local  affection,  the  pericarditis,  and  how 
much  to  the  constitutional  disorder  which  it  complicates. 

As  a  third  mode  of  termination,  acute  pericarditis  may  pass  into 
a  chronic  state.  A  small  number  of  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis  pro- 
ceed from  the  acute  rheimiatic  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  more  com- 
mon, however,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  cachectic  conditions  and 
cardiac  disease  which  wc  have  so  often  spoken  ot  The  malady,  which 
probably  always  at  first  assumes  the  acute  form,  does  not  get  entirely 
well,  and  sooner  or  later  (just  as  in  many  cases  of  pleurisy),  the  in- 
flammation breaks  out  afresh.  The  exudation  is  extremely  profrise, 
the  dyspnoea  severe.  After  a  while  the  symptoms  abate  again ;  but 
new  relapses  often  follow,  and  the  disease  goes  on  for  months.  We 
have  said  that  the  substance  of  the  heart  becomes  extremely  soft,  re- 
laxed, and  discolored ;  and,  accordingly,  we  often  find  the  pulse  very 
small  and  irregular,  the  veins  overloaded,  and  the  patient  dropsicaL 
The  more  copious  the  exudation  in  the  pericardium,  so  much  the  more 
severe  not  only  does  the  dyspnoea  become,  but  the  cyanosis  and  drop- 
sy. Much  of  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  in  the  arteries  is  crowded 
into  the  veins,  and  cannot  gain  access  to  the  right  heart ;  for  the  lat- 
ter, compressed  by  exudation,  is  unable  to  dilate,  as  in  other  cardiac 
diseases.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  chronic  pericarditis 
terminates  in  complete  recovery.  Death  by  oedema  of  the  lungs  and 
slow  suffocation  is  the  most  frequent  ending,  and,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  disease  is  attended  by  sequelae : 

1.  First  among  the  sequelse  of  pericarditis  stands  adhesion  of 
heart  and  pericardium,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  We  have  already  learned  how  dilatation  of  the  heart  becomes  a 
sequel  of  this  disease  (Chap.  IL),  and  that  the  longer  the  attack  lastfi 
80  much  the  more  is  this  likely  to  happen. 
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3.  If  the  BubsUnoe  of  the  henrt  be  oot  d^eoerated,  the  diUtatioa 
turns  into  hypertrophy,  which  is  usually  total,  and  is  to  bo  M^l  dm* 
as  a  not  unfrequent  BcqueL 

4.  The  nutritive  state  of  tlie  organ  suffere  under  the  prrpetiBl 
pressure  of  the  pericardial  exudation,  and  the  constant  inlUlmtioa  of 
it«  substance,  resulting  in  atrophy  and  fatty  degen^vtioo. 

Phjtkal  SUjna — Jntpection. — Tf  the  thoracic  wait  be  yiddiog^nl 
the  eSusion  lar^,  inspection  often  reveals  a  distinct  bul^ng  of  tim 
cardiac  region.  Ossiiiwtion  of  the  costal  cartilages  l«ads  to  jMHiw^ 
this  promiaeuoc,  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  principally  iu  duldna 
and  youthful  persona. 

Paipation  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  often  enables  us  to  fiwl  ttat 
the  beat  of  the  henrt  is  in  its  proper  position,  and  frcqueatiy,  too,  thil 
the  rigor  of  the  beat  is  increased.  When  the  exud«tioa  is  mofe  eofH 
ous,  the  impulse  is  usually  weaker  than  normal,  unless  tbo  heart  bp 
hypertrophied  or  violently  excited.  Sometimes  the  beat  is  quite  im. 
perceptible.  It  may  frequently  be  felt  while  the  patient  is  statiding 
upright,  but  is  lost  as  soon  as  he  lies  down,  aa  the  bearl  then  ^nki 
back  into  the  liquid,  and  is  separated  from  the  tlioradc  walL  The  hm 
pulse  often  is  situated  too  low  down,  the  diaphragm  having  bvcone 
depressed  by  the  accumulation  of  liquids.  OppoUer'a  statcmeut,  that 
the  shifting  of  tlie  heart-beat  ss  the  patient  alters  his  attitude  it  a 
characteristic  token  of  pericardial  effusion,  is  incorrect.  Accoiding  to 
a  number  of  observations  of  Gerliardi,  the  tnitb  of  which  I  nan  fuDy 
rouc^  for,  the  apex  of  the  heart  of  a  healthy  person  genoruUr  tnans 
to  the  left  about  two  centimetres  when  he  lit^s  upon  his  left  sAc 
Sometimes  the  hand  laid  upon  the  chest  perceives  a  distinct  sen&Atioa 
of  friction,  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  rugged  surfiKxs  of 
the  pericardium. 

J'fWMssiof*. — If  the  lung  intervene  between  the  pericardium  and 
the  thoracic  wall,  percussion  will  reveal  nothing  abaormal  erea  when 
the  exudation  is  tolerably  large  (lialf  a  pound).  At  other  times  an  ui^ 
natural  dulncss  arises  early,  which,  from  the  point  at  vhit^  it  fifst  \» 
oomes  perceptible,  and  the  form  which  it  afterward  assumes,  is  mm  of 
the  most  important  signs  of  the  disease.  At  first,  as  the  liquid  riso^ 
and  the  heart  takes  ihe  deepest  position  possible,  we  find  a  duliMfli 
upon  percussion  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  vosseK  It 
extends  upward  to  tie  second  rib,  or  even  higher,  and  {lasscs  beyoad 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum.  When  very  copious,  the  exudatioa 
bathes  the  entire  organ,  and  the  dulness  fonus  a  triangle  with  tlK 
hose  doivnward,  and  witli  an  obtuse  apes  above,  'Flic  dulncss,  whidii 
always  grows  broader  as  it  extends  lower,  often  [msscs  far  beyond  the 
loft  niammillnry  line  and  the  right  border  of  the  sternum. 
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Extension  of  the  dulness  to  the  left^  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
apex  beats,  is  a  positive  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  collection  of  liquid 
in  the  pencardium.  OerJtardt  has  pointed  out  that  pericardial  efiiision 
ibnns  an  important  exception  to  the  rule  according  to  which  tardiac 
dulness  remains  the  same,  whether  the  attitude  be  erect  or  recum- 
benty  as  in  the  latter  case  its  limits  become  from  one-third  to  one-half 
larger. 

Upon  auscultation,  unless  the  heart  be  hjpertrophied,  or  in  violent 
action,  its  soimds  are  remarkably  feeble,  and  often  nearly  inaudible. 
The  disproportion  between  the  extensive  dulness  and  the  feeble  im- 
pulse and  lowness  of  the  heart-sounds  is  an  important  indication  of  pe« 
ricardial  effusion.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are,  in  most  cases,  Mction- 
sounds  which  suggest  the  idea  of  scra^Hng,  rubbing,  and  scratching. 
lliese  fiiction-sounds  are  unlike  those  of  pleuritis,  which  are  only  audi* 
Ue  before  the  pleural  surfjEices  are  separated  by  the  liquid,  or  after  the 
liquid  part  of  the  effusion  has  been  absorbed,  as  they  sometimes  may 
be  heard  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  pericardial  sac. 
As  the  sounds  are  produced  both  by  the  rubbing  up  and  down  of  the 
heart  against  the  thoracic  wall  and  its  rotation  upon  its  long  axis, 
after  the  opposing  surfjEices  have  lost  their  primitive  smoothness,  and 
88  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  of  £Eir  longer  duration  than  the  nor- 
mal sounds  which  it  causes,  these  firictionHSOunds,  although  rhythmical, 
are  hardly  ever  isochronic  with  the  normal  cardiac  tones,  but  outlast 
them,  making  a  prolongation,  or  sometimes  preceding  them. 

About  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  the  percussion-eound  is  oft^u 
flat,  from  pressure,  and  we  must  beware  of  mistaking  it  for  pleuritis. 
The  pvresence  of  pectoral  fremitus  wiU  guard  against  error. 

Diagnosis. — Pericarditis  is  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  endocar- 
ditis. The  functional  disturbances,  when  they  oocu^  are  very  much 
alike  in  the  two  diseases,  although  pain  about  the  heart  is  fsir  more 
common  in  pericarditis,  as  is  also  the  case  with  dy^ncea  and  the  cyano- 
sis. As  it  oft«n  happens,  however,  that  neither  of  them  furnishes  any 
subjective  symptoms  whatever,  differential  diagnosb  must  mainly  de- 
pend upon  ][^ysical  exploration :  1.  In  the  first  plaoe,  in  endocarditis^ 
we  never  find  promiiience  of  the  cardiac  region,  whidi,  although  not 
oommon,  does  sometimes  appear  in  pericarditis.  2.  The  form  of  the 
tract  of  abnormal  dulness  affords  an  important  dew.  In  endocarditis 
the  dulness  may  become  abnormally  widened  in  a  few  dajs,  as  when 
ddlatation  of  the  right  ventride  occurs  eariy.  In  pericarditis  the  dul- 
ness almost  always  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  vessels,  and 
afterward  assumes  a  triangular  fonn.  If  the  left  border  of  the  dul- 
ness reach  beyond  the  apex,  the  right  ooosiderably  surpassing  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum,  effusion  is  preseot  ia  the  saa    We  havr 
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already  dwelt  upon  the  stgcilicant  fact  Uiat,  notwilhstanding  tlie  ex- 
tent of  the  dulness,  the  heart-tones  are  low,  and  tbe  beat  feeble  anil 
inaudible  when  the  patient  lies  down.  If  the  dulnesB  oomnieiice  « 
the  second  rib,  we  must  take  notice  wliether  or  not  the  diaphiagin  aw! 
heart  be  pushed  upward.  If  so,  il  will  be  impossible  to  farm  act 
positive  conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pericardiuiD. 
Tlie  possibility  of  the  existence  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  of  cxixsun 
dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  of  infiltration  of  the  anterior  edges  of 
the  lung,  and  of  retraction  of  the  lung,  which  allows  a  larger  portion 
of  the  perieardium  to  come  into  contact  with  the  thoradc  wall,  imift 
also  he  excluded  ere  the  diagnosb  of  pericardial  effusion  can  be  iv 
garded  as  established.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  existenoe  of 
a  very  large  eBFusion,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  not  increased,  althongb  fa 
the  vicinity  of  the  area  of  dulness  the  percusfflon-sound  is  somewhat  flat. 
In  these  cases  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lung  has  become  inunorable, 
owing  to  adhesion  of  the  pulmonaiy  and  costal  pleunc 

3.  The  niurmura  heard  in  the  heart  usually  permit  of  a  oondu- 
sion  as  to  the  natiuv  of  the  existing  disease.  In  the  first  place,  thdr 
quality  affords  some  information.  Not  only  the  pericardial  sounds,  but 
many  of  those  arising  in  the  heart  are  friction-sounds.  In  the  oac 
case,  the  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  rub  together ;  in  the 
other,  the  roughened  endocardial  surface  is  rubbed  by  the  current  of 
the  blood ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  sounds  are  so  distinctly  those 
of  scraping  or  scratching,  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  thet 
proceed  from  the  pericardium.  The  points  at  which  they  are  best 
audible  is  of  more  importance.  As  it  is  mainly  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  side  of  tbe  chest,  and  rubs  agaiiuA 
it  during  its  diastole  and  systole,  pericardial  sounds  are  very  often 
heard  over  the  right  ventricle,  where  endocarditis  and  valvular  disease 
are  very  rare.  The  time  at  which  the  sounds  are  heard  b  of  great  mo- 
ment. In  endocarditis,  they  are  isochronio  with  the  heart-sounds,  ami 
supplant  them.  In  pericarditis  they  precede  the  normal  sounds,  or 
come  after  them.  When  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  very  rapid,  it  is  hwd 
to  say  if  the  false  sounds  be  isoclironic  with  the  normal  ones  or  not. 

The  extension  of  the  aounda  eshibits  a  further  difference  (Bant' 
berger).  In  pericarditis  they  are  sometimes  confined  to  a  veiy  eniJill 
apot ;  in  endocarditis  they  are  transmitted  along  the  current  of  ibe 
blood.  Lastly,  as  the  heart  rises  and  falls  in  the  liquid  around  it, 
pericardial  sounds  are  much  more  liable  to  change  with  alteration  of 
attitude  in  the  patient  than  the  endocardial  murmun. 

Rhythnueal  friction-sound  of  the  pleura  may  arise  in  conswjxjeno* 
of  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura  whicli  overlies  the  peri- 
toidium,  the  roughened  ooetal  pleura  being  made  to  rub  a^iut  Ut 
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pulmonary  pleura  by  the  beating  of  the  heart.  This  extra-pericardlal 
Motion  can  only  be  distinguished  firom  the  intra-pericardial  sounds 
when  it  ceases  entirely  during  inspiration.  I  have  seen  one  very  well- 
marked  case,  in  which  it  could  be  demonstrated,  by  means  of  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion,  that  the  expanded  lung  entered  the  mediastino- 
oostal  sinus  during  inspiration,  and  separated  the  roughened  surfiEUses 
of  the  pericardium  and  costal  pleura. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  character  of  the  exudation 
in  the  cases  in  question,  although  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its 
duration  may  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  The  pericarditis  which 
complicates  rheumatism  is,  if  recent,  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
seio-fibrinous  efiPiision.  That  of  septicaemia  is  nearly  always  purulent ; 
the  chronic  variety  often  has  a  hsemorrhagic  exudation.  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  the  natiu-e  of  the  effusion  from  the  character  of  the  con- 
stitutional disorder,  as  the  latter  depends  more  upon  the  primitive  dis- 
ease than  upon  the  form  of  exudation.  Even  physical  researdi  only 
informs  us,  by  means  of  friction-sounds,  of  the  presence  of  rugged  layers 
of  fibrin.  When  the  exudation  is  purulent,  the  surfaces  are  not  rough 
enough  to  give  rise  to  friction  sounds. 

Prognosis. — As  we  have  already  said,  pericarditis,  supervening 
upon  rheumatism,  very  rarely  causes  death,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
primary  idiopathic  and  traumatic  forms  of  the  disease.  Out  of  twenty 
cases,  seventeen  of  which  were  rheumatic,  Bamberger  did  not  find  one 
£Ettal  case.  The  prognosis  is  favorable  also  where  the  malady  proceeds 
from  pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  as  is  shown  by  Bamberger's  statistics. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  where  it  complicates  incurable  disease,  as  it  then 
nearly  always  hastens,  if  it  does  not  actuaUy  bring  about,  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

In  discussing  the  terminations  of  pericarditis,  we  have  seen  how 
great  the  number  of  sequeke  is,  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be  succeeded. 
According  to  their  nature,  these  exert  more  or  less  influence  upon  after- 
life. 

Treatment. — Upon  the  subject  of  treatment  of  pericarditis,  we 
may  refer  in  great  part  to  what  we  have  already  said  regarding  pleu- 
ritis and  endocarditis. 

General  blood-letting  is  never  required  in  pericarditis  as  such.  Its 
employment  is  to  be  confined  to  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  re- 
pressed outflow  from  the  veins  into  the  heart  causes  sjrmptoms  of  pres 
sure  upon  the  brain,  and  demands  a  reduction  of  volume  in  the  circula- 
tion. Local  blood-letting  moderates  the  pain  somewhat,  and  is  indi- 
cated where  it  is  troublesome.  It  is  best  to  apply  from  ten  to  twenty 
leeches,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum. 
Tlie  effect  is  astonishing  in  most  cases.    The  use  of  cold  deserves 
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^reut  reliance.  Even  ice-bladders  have  been  applied  upon  tbe  caidbc 
recoil.  Digitalis  b  suitable  in  casM  where  tlio  beat  of  Ihe  heui  '» 
very  fn^quetit  and  insufficiont,  causing  cyanotic  and  dropsical  sriD|K 
toms.  Its  effect  liere  is  often  very  mai4<ed.  Cnlomel  and  blue  tw* 
ment,  in  spite  of  the  praise  of  English  physidans,  are  not  only  usel«n 
but  burtfiiL  As  to  the  employment  of  diuretics,  drostios.,  pm^ponlioM 
of  iodine,  and  blisters,  what  we  have  said,  while  treating  of  jileurita, 
applies  equally  well  here.  Impoverishment  of  the  blood,  whidi  ocan 
in  protracted  cases,  requires  nourishing  diet  and  Iron.  Threat«naDfE 
heart-palsy  demands  stimulus. 

When  a  recent  pericarditis  comes  on  iu  acute  rbeuDiatism,  we  way 
assume  that  it  will  do  as  well,  and  perhnps  belter,  without  trestmmt 
As  long,  therefore,  as  nothing  save  the  physical  signs  betniys  its  rxisl- 
ence,  it  is  better  to  refrain  from  active  interference.  Tlie  nstonkliiog 
number  of  recoveries  in  Bamherger^t  collection  of  cases  oooufTCtl  under 
a  thoroughly  expectant  treatment.  It  is  only  under  conditians  me» 
taoned  above  that  we  should  apply  leeches,  cold,  etc  In  order  to  pro 
mote  absorption,  Bamberger  lays  stress  upon  the  application  of  wnnuh 
and  moisture,  ami  espedally  upon  fi_ring  blisters.  Pnraoentt^sis  is  la 
be  performed  when  the  distress  of  the  patient,  especially  fitym  the 
dyspnoea,  imperatively  demands  aid.  The  result  is  merely  paUialin^ 
ns  a  rule  ;  but,  even  to  afford  the  sufferer  opportunity,  after  the  ope»> 
lion,  to  pass  the  night  in  his  bed  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  a  kng 
period)  and  to  enable  him  to  sleep  a  little,  is  a  great  gain.  WliHlKr 
in  other  cases  the  operation  can  effect  a  radical  cure,  our  limited  O- 
perience  does  not  permit  us  to  deddc.  Particulaia  of  the  opcraticn 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hand-booli^  on  surgery. 
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Anatouioai,  Appeakancbs. — Adhesion  of  the  pcrJCRrdium  *od 
heart  is  one  of  the  oonsequenoes  of  pericarditis.  lis  pathogeny  and 
eUology  liavc  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  adheskn  b 
sometimes  partial,  sometimes  totaL  Sometimes  it  con^sts  io  a  &ni 
agglutinntion  of  the  surfaces,  sometimes  long  bands  and  fitnea  are  tk 
media  of  connection.  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  tlw 
epicardium  is  of  much  more  importance.  Thort  is  oooa^onnlly  ao 
little  thickening  of  the  adherent  pericardial  faces  that  the  pericariUiBD 
seerns  to  have  disappeared ;  in  other  cases  the  epicardium  is  oonrartfd 
into  an  indurated,  unyielding  case,  in  which  wc  find  masses  of  «rea  a 
bony  liardness.     Again,  xa  drcumscribed  spots  where  the  fusion  of  Ihi 
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two  8ur£Eu«s  is  inoomplete,  lenmants  of  efiusioii  now  and  then  ezist,  as 
we  have  already  described. 

Stmptoms  and  Coitbse. — Ab  but  a  small  portion  of  the  perioar- 
dium  is  attached  to  the  thoracio  wall,  and  even  that  is  held  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  a  simple  adhesion  of  the  two  surfiEuses  does  not  seem 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  heart  Fimetional 
disturbances,  observed  to  accompany  this  condition,  usually  depend 
upon  a  concomitant  degeneration  of  the  heart,  valvular  disease,  or,  per- 
haps, upon  a  £Drmer  carditis.  The  effect  is  very  different  when  the 
organ  is  enclosed  within  and  adherent  to  a  dense  fibrous  case,  often 
of  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  Such  a  condition  reduces  the  pro- 
pulsive power  of  the  heart  in  the  very  highest  degree.  The  pulse  be- 
comes extremely  small  and  almost  always  is  very  irregular.  Dysp- 
noea, cyanosis,  and  dropsy  appear  all  the  earlier,  as  the  substance  of 
the  heart  is  nearly  always  degenerated.  Physical  examination  must 
decide  to  what  source  disorders  of  the  circulation  are  due. 

A  lack  of  difference  between  the  percussion-sounds  during  inspira- 
tion and  those  during  expiration  has  been  given  as  one  of  the  physic 
cal  signs  of  pericardial  adhesion ;  but,  whether  heart  and  pericardium 
be  or  be  not  adherent,  the  lung  will  still  intervene  between  the  latter 
and  the  side  of  the  chest  with  every  deep  inspiration,  and,  conversely, 
wiU  recede  when  a  forced  expiration  is  made.  In  this  respect,  then, 
the  signs  will  remain  unaltered,  unless,  indeed,  the  outer  surfaces  oi 
the  pleura  and  pericardiiun  be  grown  together  ( Cejka),  There  is  a 
second  symptom,  of  greater  value.  Sometimes,  at  the  point  whereat 
we  ought  to  feel  the  beat  of  the  apex,  instead  of  rising,  we  see  the 
intercostal  space  sintc  with  every  beat.  This  phenomenon  we  explain 
as  follows :  The  heart  is  shortened  during  systole,  and  a  vacuum 
would  form,  were  not  the  space  filled,  either  by  the  descent  of  the 
heart  or  the  depression  of  the  intercostal  space ;  but,  if  heart  and  peri- 
cardium be  adherent,  no  descent  can  take  place,  hence  depression  of 
the  intercostal  place  must  substitute  it.  This  symptom  is  all  the  more 
fanportant,  i^  during  diastole,  we  find  the  space  rise  again,  when,  upon 
cessation  of  the  systolic  suction,  the  heart  again  becomes  elongated, 
and  the  apex  retiuns  to  its  position.  This  symptom,  too,  is  often 
wanting  in  many  cases  of  pericardii^  adhesion.  If  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium be  not  adherent,  the  lungs  may  occupy  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  apex  during  systole,  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  systolic  depression  of  the  region  over  the 
apex  may  depend  upon  other  causes  than  that  of  adhesion  of  the  heart 
and  pericardium.  If  the  latter  be  likewise  attached  to  the  spinal  coif 
omn,  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  will  also  be  drawn  down  by  the 
qrstole  of  the  ventricle.    Moreover,  according  to  FritdreicK  in  sunb 
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uascs  there  sometimes  is  a  peculiarity  observable  about  the  veins  of  the 
Qeck«  We  see,  namely,  when  the  sternum,  after  having  been  drawn 
down  by  the  systolic  movement^  springs  bade  again  with  the  diastole, 
thereby  creating  an  expansion  of  the  chest,  that  the  veins  collapse. 
En  Friedreich  a  case  this  phenomenon  only  lasted  for  a  limited  time, 
and  ceased  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  with  it  the  systolic  depreft- 
sion,  grew  more  feeble.  Thus,  in  solitary  cases,  physical  examination 
may  inform  us  of  the  existence  of  pericardial  adhesion.  In  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  however,  the  statement  of  Skadd,  in  the  first  editioo 
of  his  book,  still  holds  good,  that  ''  no  symptoms  are  discoverable, 
through  percussion  and  auscultation,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  adhe- 
sion of  the  heart  and  pericardia.^' 


CHAPTER  III. 

HYDBOPSBICABDIUX. 

EhroLOGY. — ^Hydropericardium  depends  upon  an  increase  of  tbe 
normal  liquor  pericardii,  a  transudation  which  contains  but  little  albu- 
men.   We  have  already  seen  how  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  heart, 
by  reducing  the  pressure  upon  the  pericardium  from  within,  results  in 
an  increase  in  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  the  sac.     The  same  thing  takes 
place  when  the  lungs  become  adherent  to  the  pericardium  and  are 
reduced  in  volume,  either  from  atrophy,  failure  to  regain  their  normal 
size  after  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  efiPusion,  or  contraction  from  chronic 
pneumonia.     This  form  of  hydropericardium  is  analogous   to  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  ccrebro-spinal  liquid  which  takes  place  in 
atrophy  of  the  bniin,  and,  as  the  latter  is  called  hydrocephalus  ex 
vacuo,  so  hydropericardium  ex  vacuo  would  be  a  suitable  name  iot 
the  former. 

A  second  form  of  hydropericardium  is  that  which  arises  from  an 
obstruction  of  the  veins  of  the  right  heart  An  abnormal  pressure  is 
thus  thrown  upon  the  pericardial  veins,  and  dropsy  of  the  sac  results 
just  as  it  takes  place  in  other  serous  sacs,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  collections  of  water  in  the  pericardium  arising  in 
valvular  disease  of  the  mitral,  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  and 
m  other  diseases  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  overloaded, 
all  belong  under  tliis  head.  In  all  these  cases  dropsy  may  be  of  earlier 
occurrcnce  in  the  pericardium  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  third  form,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  perioai^ 
dium,  like  that  of  other  organs  and  structures,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  a  "dropsical  crasis."  Appearing  in  diseases  in  which  the 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  lose  its  albumen,  and  for  its  serum  to  tnui»> 
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ode,  as  in  Briglit's  disease,  djx>iiic  affeotions  of  thie  spleen,  cancerous 
cachexia,  etc.,  the  pericardium  is  not  usually  affected  until  a  late 
period. 

Anatomical  Afpbarances. — According  to  the  explanation  of  the 
forgoing  paragraph,  only  collections  in  the  pericardium,  of  a  liquid 
containing  but  little  albumen,  are  to  be  regarded  as  hydropericardium. 
If  the  liquid  contain  fibrin,  it  belongs  to  the  inflammatory  efiPiisions. 
Sometimes  small  quantities  of  disintegrated  blood  are  mingled  with 
the  serum.  In  such  cases  the  nutritive  state  of  the  capillary  walls  has 
deteriorated  so  that  they  become  ruptured.  The  frequent  occurrence 
oi  small  haemorrhages  into  the  skin  (petechice)^  in  general  dropsy,  is 
an  analogous  condition.* 

The  quantity  of  the  liquid  effused  is  very  variable.  A  collection 
of  an  oim'ce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  liquid  in  the  sac  is  not  to  be 
r^arded  as  pathologicaL  In  cases  which  are  not  rare,  the  amount 
may  be  as  much  as  four  or  six  ounces ;  in  others,  particularly  when 
the  affection  arises  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  it  may  exceed 
several  pounds.  When  the  effusion  is  very  large,  the  pericardium  is 
dull-white  and  lustreless,  the  fat  has  disappeared  from  about  the  heart. 
Sometimes  its  connective  tissue  is  oedematous. 

Copious  dropsical  effusion  into  the  pericardium  distends  it,  com- 
presses the  lungs,  and  dilates  the  thorax  exactly  like  pericardial  ex- 
udations. 

Sthftoms  Ain>  CouBSE.  —  Our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
hydrothorax  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  hydropericardium. 
Although,  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  phjsicians,  ^^  water  on  the 
neart "  used  to  be  a  most  formidable  malady,  as  even  now  is  the  case 
among  the  laity,  yet  it  has  no  real  title  to  rank  as  an  independent 
disease.  But  not  only  is  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium  al- 
ways a  secondary  affection,  depending  either  upon  some  derangement 
of  the  circulatory  or  respiratory  apparatus,  or  else  upon  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  but  the  very  symptoms  imputed  to  water  on  the 
chest,  and  so  much  dreaded,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  primary  disease, 
and  are  not  caused  by  the  pericardial  effusion.  When,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  physical  examination,  a  diagnosb  of  hydropericardium 
was  often  confirmed  post  mortem^  it  was  due  to  the  fieict  that  the 
symptoms  upon  which  the  diagnosis  was  based  nearly  alwajrs  arose 
from  such  diseases  as  emphysema  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  dropsical  affections,  and  therefore  in  effu- 
sion into  the  pericardiunu 

A  large  serous  effusion  into  the  pericardium  undoubtedly  has  the 

*  We  Bhall  trcAt  of  fibrinous  dropsy  id  cancer  of  the  pericardiain,  just  as  ve  hare 
spoken  of  it  in  cancer  of  the  pleura. 


effect  ot  aggravating  tlie  dyspnoea  arising  from  the  primaij  disease 
Such  an  efiusion  often  helps  to  prevent  the  patient  from  !rii^  cknn 
without  diingcr  of  suffocation,  and  compels  him  to  sit  dnv  and  in^ 
leaning  forward  upon  bis  chair  or  bc<1.  Moreover,  the  pressure  exertti 
by  tho  liquid  upon  the  heart  and  mouths  of  the  great  vessels  impalci 
the  systemic  urculation,  causing  the  jugular  veins  to  swell  up,  kad 
aggravating  tiic  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  Frequent  as  is  the  cocxistcnx 
of  such  symptoms  with  hydrops  pericardii,  yet  the  presence  of  ctr; 
one  of  them  does  not  afford  eufiicieut  ground  for  a  posiU\-e  Aifgiuxa^ 
of  hydropcricanlium,  unless  supported  by  the  evidence  drawn  bon 
physical  exploration.  All  these  symptoms  may  be  present  withouJ 
there  being  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  tht;  pericaniial  liquid 
Upon  physical  examination,  the  prominence  of  the  r^on  of  the  haii 
is  observable,  although  in  a  less  degree  than  in  cases  of  inflamnutori 
effusion.  The  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  not  obliU<nt«L 
The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  very  feeble,  and  is  often  quite  impcrcqv 
tihle,  especially  when  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  ^\*hen  the  cffi> 
sion  is  large,  and  provided  that  the  lungs  are  capable  of  retntrtino, 
the  cardiac  duloess  is  extended,  and  has  the  same  shape  and  cxliibiti 
the  same  modilications,  upon  change  &om  tho  upright  to  tlie  mum' 
bent  attitude,  u-hich  already  have  been  described  as  chamcteristio  of 
peiicardial  effusion.  It  happens  more  frequently  in  this  affection  than 
it  does  in  pericarditis,  that  the  lung  is  unable  to  retract,  owing  dtba 
to  emph)-senia  or  to  adhesions  of  the  costal  and  pulniooary  pleuncv 
In  such  cases,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  very  lat;gc  f'ffnriT. 
the  area  of  dulness  is  not  extended.  Upon  auscultation,  uoloss  tbf 
valves  of  the  heart  be  diseased,  the  heart-sounds  are  pupo  tboi^ 
feeble.     Friction-sounds  are  never  heard. 

Teeatmrnt. — All  the  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
bydrothoras  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  hydropericardium.  The 
only  rational  procedure  is  to  treat  the  primary  disease^  It  raidy  it 
pi'ncticable  to  reduce  the  liquid  in  the  pericardium  by  meaiis  of  lUuretis 
and  drastics. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PNEUMOPEBICAKBIPH. 


Am  sometimes  enters  the  pericardium  through  a  perforating  tround 
of  the  thorax ;  in  other  cases  the  pericardial  sac  suffers  perfomtios  bf 
some  destructive  morbid  process,  and  air  is  admitted  into  il  from  some 
organ  which  naturally  contains  air.     I  have  obeerved  one  instauoc  of 


i  kind  (which  has  been  reported  by  J}r.  2\Uel,  my  i 


itatlkr 
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time,  in  the  German  Climo),  in  wbioh  pnenmopericaidium  arose  after 
perfixration  of  the  pericardium  bj  oarcinoma  oi  the  cesoj^gus.  Other 
cases  have  been  reported  of  perforation  of  the  pericardium  bj  ulcers  of 
the  stomach,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  superficial  cavities  in  the  lungs, 
finally,  gas  sometimes  is  generated  in  the  pericardium,  bj  the  decom- 
position of  the  effusion  which  it  contains. 

Upon  post-mortem  examination,  the  pericardium  is  usuaUy  much 
distended,  partly  by  air  and  partly  by  a  purulent  or  sanious  liquid. 
The  latter  is  the  product  either  of  a  recent  pericarditis,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  air,  or  cancerous  discharge,  or  of  broken-down  pulmonaiy 
tissue,  into  the  pericardii^  sac,  or  else,  if  the  pneumopericardium  be 
the  result  of  a  generation  of  gas  from  a  putrefying  exudation,  of  a  peri- 
CBiditis  of  long  standing.  Upon  puncture  of  the  distended  sac,  the  air 
usually  escapes  with  a  hissing  sound. 

Pneumopericardium  is  fur  less  common  than  pneumothorax,  and 
nearly  alwajrs  is  easy  of  recognition.  It  is  true,  the  subjective  symp- 
toms, arising  from  perforation  of  the  sac  and  of  entrance  into  it  of  air 
and  debris  of  the  tissue,  are  not  very  characteristic.  Besides,  the  oc- 
currence is  usually  attended  by  severe  collapse,  in  which  the  patient 
lies  in  a  state  of  apathy,  making  no  complaint,  and,  if  questioned,  re- 
plying with  hesitation  and  incompleteness.  Even  at  some  distance 
from  the  patient  a  peculiar,  clear,  splashing  sound  can  be  heard,  which 
comes  and  goes  with  short,  rhythmical  intervening  pauses,  and  which, 
beyond  all  question,  is  caused  by  the  agitation  produced  in  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  pericardium  by  the  movements  of  the  heart  In  my 
ease  this  splashing  sound  was  distinctly  audible  to  the  room-mates  of 
the  patient,  who  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  ward.  Upon  inspection^ 
if  the  thorax  still  be  flexible,  the  prominence  of  the  cardiac  region  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  depressions  are  very  mark^  The 
cardiac  impulse  is  indistinct  or  imperceptible.  Upon  percussion^  there 
is  no  cardiac  dulness,  and,  indeed,  the  percussion-sound  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  is  extremely  full,  dear,  and  tympanitic,  often  having 
a  distinct  metallic  ring.  Upon  making  the  patient  sit  up,  or  upon 
making  him  bend  forward,  the  beat  of  the  heart  becomes  somewhat 
more  perceptible,  and,  as  the  air  now  rises  and  the  liquid  presses  for* 
ward,  the  former  dear  soimd  is  replaced  by  a  dull  one.  Upon  auscul- 
tation, either  nothing  can  be  heard  excepting  the  above-named  metallic 
splashing,  or  else  we  may  also  hear  feeble  heart-sounds  and  friction 
sounds. 

"With  exception  of  cases  of  traumatic  origin,  this  disease,  as  a  rule, 
rapidly  proves  fatal  The  collapse  and  severe  pericarditis  which 
almost  alwajTS  accompany  pneumopericarditis  sufficiently  account  for 
this.     Recovery  from  traumatic  pneumopcricardiimi  has  been  observed 
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repeatedly.  Of  oourse,  the  treatment  of  this  affectioii  can  onl  j  be  i 
treatment  of  symptoms,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  limited  to  an  exhibitioD 
of  stimulants. 

CHAPTER   V. 

TUBSBCULOBIS   OF  THE  PEBICABDIUIC 

Tubercles  in  the  tissue  of  the  pericardium  are  only  seen  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  The  grayish  nodules  here  visible  do  not  under^ 
further  metamorphosis,  and  the  patient  dies,  consumed  by  fe\'er,  with- 
out betraying  any  sjmptoms  of  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

It  is  far  more  common  for  tubercles  to  form  in  the  young  pseudo- 
membranes  which  develop  on  the  pericardium  in  the  course  of  a  chronic 
pericarditis.  We  nearly  alwajrs  find  a  hasmorrhagic  effusion  in  the 
sac  in  these  cases,  and  observe  its  walls  to  be  studded  with  dnisj 
prominences,  which  are  at  first  translucent,  but  may  afterward  become 
yellow  and  cheesy,  although  they  rarely  soften  into  **  tubercular  pus.'' 
The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  tubercle  of  the  pericardium  arc  undistiii- 
guishablc  from  those  of  chronic  pericarditis. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CANCER   OF  THE  PERICABDIUIC 

Cancer  of  tlie  pencardium  is  almost  alwajrs  an  extension  of  can- 
cerous disease  from  the  sternum  or  mediastinum.  Sometimes  it  grows 
dififusely,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  sac  degenerates  into  cancer ;  some- 
times it  forms  solitary  rounded  masses,  or  flat  nodules  upon  the  mem- 
brane. More  rarely  it  appears  independently  after  extirpation  of  in 
external  cancer ;  and  then  other  nodules  upon  other  organs  and  upoo 
other  serous  membranes  are  nearly  alwajrs  found.  The  formation  of 
cancer  in  the  pericardium  is  nearly  always  combined  with  a  coUectioD 
of  liquid  within  the  sac,  which,  like  the  liquid  found  in  cancer  of  the 
peritonaeum  or  pleura,  contains  "  fibrin  of  tardy  coagulation.^  It  ia  pos- 
sible, only  in  the  very  rarest  instances  after  removal  of  a  cancer  of  the 
breast,  to  diagnosticate  the  formation  of  cancer  of  the  pericardium  bj 
the  evidence  cf  a  gradually  increasing  effusion  in  the  sac 
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CHAPTER   I. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   COATS   OF  THE  AORTA. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  each  of  the  three  tissues  of  the  aorta, 
the  adventitia,  the  media,  and  the  intima,  is  best  studied  by  itself^  just 
as  we  have  already  successively  discussed  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and 
endocarditis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adventitia  is  rare,  and  hardly  ever 
occurs,  excepting  when  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  or  other  neighboring  organ,  ex- 
tends into  the  aorta.  Chronic  inflammation  is  fieur  more  common ;  but 
neither  is  it  primary,  being  allied  almost  always  to  pericarditis  and  at- 
tacking the  root  of  the  aorta ;  or  else  to  endarteritis,  when  its  action 
may  be  very  extensively  diffused. 

The  tunica  media  often  takes  part  in  inflammation  of  the  adventitia. 
In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intima,  too,  the  media  is  almost  always 
diseased,  but  is  not  often  inflamed.  It  is  much  more  commonly  the 
seat  of  simple  atrophy  or  of  flatty  degeneration. 

From  VirchovpB  point  of  view,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  internal 
coat  of  the  arteries  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  'frequent  of 
diseases.  The  reason  for  classing  the  gelatinous  and  semicartilaginous 
thickening  of  the  inner  arterial  tunic  (see  below),  which  forms  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  ossification  and  atheroma  of  the  arterial  walls,  among 
the  parenchjrmatous  inflammations,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  dis- 
ease, we  undoubtedly  have  to  do  with  an  active  process,  with  generar 
tion  of  cells,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  these  nutri- 
tive disturbances  owe  their  origin  to  certain  irritants  which  aave  acted 
upon  the  tunics ;  as,  undue  strain,  or  distention  (see  pathogeny  of 
endocarditis).  In  other  cases,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
arteries  have  been  subjected  to  special  irritants;  as,  however,  the 
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anatomiciil  changes  are  predselj'  the  same,  we  may  assume  thai  He 
sources  of  irritation  eiist,  but  have  escaped  our  obsen-mtion. 

£iidart«rutis  deformans,  as  we  may  call  chrmlc  inflmnmaty'li  ot  ibe 
intima,  according  to  Virchow,  is  an  extremely  oomoxKi  disease  d  a4 
vanced  age ;  and  it  is  always  at  the  points  most  exposed  to  etnia  «t 
distention,  such  as  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  tbe  aort«  aad 
the  places  of  ori^  of  tbe  vessels  which  pass  off  laterally,  that  tlie 
disease  is  most  npt  to  occur.  Li  tbe  second  place,  the  malady  is  raoflt 
frequently  found  to  affect  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  persons,  u 
well  as  drunkards.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  however,  to  go  bo  Git  m  to 
suppose  that  in  these  cachectic  subjects  the  disease  proceeds  fiun 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  that  an  irritant  circulates  in  the  btWf 
wtiicl]  excites  the  internal  coat  of  the  artciy  to  the  poiot  of  influnma- 
tion. 

Finally,  eudarteriiUs  accompanies  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  yoon^ 
subjects  who  are  not  cachectic,  and  here  it  seems  to  attack  by  prefer 
encc  dilated  portions  of  the  arteries.  These  cases  fumiab  Strang  eri 
dence  of  dependence  of  the  disease  upon  local  injury  to  tiie  vesMife. 

Anatomical  AprEABAKCBS. — We  rarely  have  opporttmity  to  aec 
purulent  und  ichorous  collections  in  the  tissue  of  the  adreutitta.  la 
durntcd  thickening  of  the  oellular  tissue,  as  a  residue  of  cbronie  in- 
flammation, is  a  far  more  common  discovery.  At  first  the  calibiv 
of  the  artc'ty  usually  is  narrowed ;  afterward  it  generally  I 
wideneiL 

Inflammation  of  the  tunica  media  begins  with  a  speckled  r 
which  has  its  seat  beneath  the  internal  coat  The  spots  sooa  heoono 
of  ft  whitish  or  j-ellow  color,  are  elevated  above  the  inner  aurtvx,  aad 
resemble  small  pustules.  At  first  a  mere  sprinkling  of  the  infilttation, 
in  the  form  of  amorphous  granules,  takes  place  uixin  the  tissue,  whidi 
still  remains  firm.  It  afterward  liquefies,  and  pus  forms,  so  that  actus! 
abscesses  are  established  in  the  wall  of  the  artery. 

Chronic  endartenitis  commences  with  relaxation  and  infillratioa  of 
the  tunica  iutima.  Two  forms  of  it  occur,  distinguishable  uccanlinp 
to  tho  grade  of  infiltration,  and  which  have  often  been  described  •• 
different  stages  of  the  same  disease.  In  the  first  form,  that  of  gcfe 
tinous  thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  a  gelatinous,  mcast,  pal&roddiab 
layer  seems  to  lie  upon  the  inner  surlace  of  the  artery,  EometiiaM  !■ 
circumscribed  spots,  someUmes  spread  over  a  wider  suriaoe.  T)w« 
apparent  deposits  readily  admit  of  being  crushed  or  displaced  in  ibe 
form  of  jelly.  They  consist  mainly  of  a  liquid  resembling  i 
which  line  clastic  fibres  and  round  or  spindle-shaped  cells  lie  e 
They  are  immediately  connected  with  the  tunica  intima,  au 
eied  by  it«  efHtbeliura, 
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In  the  second  form,  that  of  semi-cartilaguKms  induration^  we  find 
opaque,  bluish-white  plates,  like  boiled  white  of  eggy  lying  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  artery.  Here,  too,  the  tissue  of  the  tunica  intima 
is  softened  and  infiltrated,  but  it  remains  firmer  and  more  consistent 
than  in  the  other  form,  and  it  afterward  assumes  a  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness. Under  the  microscope,  numerous  fusiform  and  reticulate  cells 
can  be  seen  in  the  semi-cartilaginous  variety,  but,  above  all,  broad 
&sciculi  of  connective  tissue  are  visible,  which  plainly  form  an  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  lamellar  fibres  of  the  tunica  intima.* 

The  further  changes  which  these  inflammatory  products  undergo 
aie :  1.  Fatty  metamorphosis ;  2.  Calcification  or  ossification. 

In  the  gelatinous  thickening,  fatty  metamorphosis  begins  chiefly  in 
the  superficial  portion,  commencing  in  these  cells,  while  the  interme- 
diate substance  breaks  down,  and  the  surface  becomes  rough  and 
tufted.     This  process  is  called  ^^/etti^e  Usur  " — "  fatty  consumption," 

In  semi-cartilaginous  thickening,  fatty  metamorphosis  begins  in  the 
deeper  layers.  At  first,  numerous  drops  of  fat  are  deposited  around 
the  nuclei  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  which  become  transformed  into 
star-shaped  cells  of  fatty  granules.  These  ultimately  perish,  and  the 
fi&t-molecules  are  liberated.  The  bundles  of  connective  tissue  also  break 
down,  and  thus,  deep  in  the  interior,  a  pea-soup  colored,  fatty  paste  is 
formed,  consisting  of  fat-molecules,  numerous  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and 
dibris  of  connective  tissue,  constituting  tnte  atheroma.  As  long  as  the 
greasy  paste  remains  separated  from  the  current  of  the  blood  by  a  thin 
film  of  the  internal  coat,  it  is  called  an  atheromatous  pustule.*  After- 
ward, when  the  covering  has  broken  down,  after  its  contents  have  been 
washed  away,  and  an  irregular  loss  of  substance,  with  ragged  edges, 
has  formed,  we  speak  of  an  atheromatous  ulceration.  Atheroma  and 
^*  usur  "  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  abscess  and  ulcer. 

Calcification  depends  upon  a  deposit  of  salts  of  lime  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  semi-cartilaginous  thickening.  In  the  plates  of  lime  thus 
formed  we  sometimes  find  bodies  analogous  to  bone-corpusdes,  jagged 
in  form,  and  furnished  with  prolongations,  which  are  the  residua-  of 
connective  tissue-cells,  so  that  we  then  are  warranted  in  employing  the 
term  ossification.  While  the  smaller  arteries  may  become  converted 
into  tubes,  with  rigid  walls,  firom  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  ossification 
of  the  aorta  usuaUy  appears  in  the  shape  of  separate  plates  and  scales, 
of  variable  size,  which  form  shallow  depressions  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vessel,  and  which  are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  thin  film  of  the  tunica  intima.  By-and-by  the  ossification 
readies  the  surface  itself;  the  scales  of  bone  are  oomplietely  exposed, 

*  The  term  ^  pustule  *'  is  not  used  here  in  its  proper  sense,  and  is  solelj  applicable 
lo  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  these  little  inflammatory  focL 
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and  are  sornctimes  wnslied  loose  by  the  blood,  and  Ibeu  form  ]imje» 
tioDs,  upon  which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  vety  apt  to  precipitate  ilselt 

At  the  outset  of  cndarteriitis,  the  tiinioa  media  docs  not  brcocat 
perceptibly  altered.  In  advanced  atheroma  it  giow3  yellow,  rL-laxnl, 
and  fissured.  Large  deposits  of  fat  form  between  its  lameUv.  TV 
media  is  generally  atrophied,  and  tliinned  by  ossification  of  the  inlima. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  process  the  adventitia  is  also  normal,  but  after 
ward  becomes  swollen,  thickened,  and  indurated. 

In  many  cases  we  find  all  the  various  phases  of  the  disease  slon^ 
side  of  one  another  in  the  aorta :  in  one  place  gelatinous  or  senii^aili- 
laginous  induration;  in  aDOtbcr,  atheromatous  pustules;  herv  again 
ulceration;  there  calcification,  in  a  slight  depression,  covered  by  the 
tunica  intima ;  and  at  some  other  point  we  find  plates  of  bone  |an> 
jecting  free  into  the  aorta. 

SnoFTOMS  XSD  CocttSB. — No  clinical  description  of  acute  inQai» 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  adrentitia  can  be  g^ren,  as,  in  the  fetr  in- 
stances in  which  the  process  haa  been  watched,  the  disease  lias  nltnn 
been  complicated  by  other  grave  disorders.  This  is  also  the  case  b 
chroniL  inflammation  of  the  adrcntitia,  and  id  the  iustonocs  of  absceasei 
observed  now  and  tlien  i:i  the  tunica  media. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  tunica  intinia  and  its  results,  genenllr 
comprehended  under  the  term  atbexoma,  in  its  wider  sense,  furnish  but 
few  symptoms  as  long  as  they  do  not  cause  aneurism,  rupture,  or  slop- 
page  of  ^ne  of  the  smaller  arteries  by  detachment  of  a  clot.  We 
shall  consider  the  subjects  of  aneurism  and  rupture  in  tbc  seoond  and 
third  chapters.  The  results  of  embolism,  as  far  as  tbey  affect  inlenul 
uigans,  are  treated  of  in  various  chapters  of  this  work. 

1£,  in  consequence  of  degeneration  of  its  coats,  the  aorta  liarc  lost 
its  elasticity,  and  if^  too,  its  branches  tnke  part  in  the  disease,  the  de- 
mands upon  the  heart  are  increased,  and  hj-pcrtrophy  arises  (see  hype^ 
trophy  of  heart).  If  the  chronic  inflammation  spread  from  the  aricul 
wall  to  the  valves,  iosufficicnce  and  stenosis  may  be  the  result.  Hypo- 
trophy often  fails  to  take  place,  owing  to  depression  of  the  geaetti 
nutritive  condition,  or  it  is  not  sul£ciently  pronounced  to  compeuuU 
for  the  impediment  which  degeneration  of  the  aorta  and  its  nuoifia- 
tjons  presents  to  the  circulation,  or  else  the  hypertrophy  ia  soon  noo- 
verted  from  a  genuine  to  a  false  hypertrophy,  from  degcnetstioD  of  tbc 
substance  of  the  heart.  Symptoms  of  retarded  circulation  and  am- 
loading  of  the  venous  system  then  arise,  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  wp 
pression  of  urine,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  most  important  token  in  the  diagnosb  of  chronic  inflnnniT^tin* 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  b  the  eridenoe  of  the  cxisteaoo  ot 
similar  disease  in  the  peripdieral  arises,  as  the  inference  is  tlraa  WIV' 
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ranted  that  the  affection  is  also  present  in  the  aorta,  m  a  still  mon* 
advanced  stage  of  development.  As  the  vessels  have  become  dilated, 
and  their  walls  more  rigid,  the  pulse  generaUy  feels  hard  and  full ;  the 
course  of  the  elongated  arteries  }3  remarkably  sinuous,  their  curvature 
increasmg  with  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  which  becomes  visible.  The 
artery,  even  when  imdistended  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  can  usually 
be  felt  as  a  hard,  irregular  cord. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  percussion 
and  auscultation  do  not  aid  the  diagnosis.  In  rare  cases,  false  mur- 
murs luise,  in  consequence  of  roughness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta, 
and  where  there  is  no  deformity  at  the  ostia. 

According  to  Bamberger^  the  first  sound  of  the  aorta  is  often  dull, 
mnfiBed,  or  even  inaudible ;  the  second,  particularly  if  the  walls  of  the 
great  vessels  be  studded  with  bony  plates,  and  as  long  as  the  valves 
retain  their  efficiency,  has  a  remarkably  loud  and  metallic  ring. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ANEURISM    OF    THE    AORTA. 

Aneurisms,  produced  by  woimds,  belong  to  the  province  of  surgery. 
Spontaneous  aneurism,  that  is  to  say,  partial  dilatation  of  a  vessel 
caused  by  degeneration  of  its  walls,  is  the  only  form  of  the  disease 
which  occurs  in  the  aorta. 

Uniform  dilatations  of  the  entire  tube,  such  as  arise  in  hjrpertrophy, 
and  which  take  place  above  stricture  of  the  vessel,  are  not  regarded 
as  aneurisms. 

Etiology. — ^The  degeneration  of  the  aortic  wall,  which  most  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  anemism,  is  the  result  of  the  chronic  endarteriitia 
described  in  the  previous  diapter,  and  known  as  atheroma. 

Next  in  frequence,  as  a  cause  of  aneurism,  is  simple  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  inner  and  middle  arterial  tunics,  a  disease  which  we  have 
purposely  avoided  mentioning  hitherto,  as  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  inflammatory  affection  previously  described.  In  simple  faXty 
metamorphosis  there  is  no  preliminary  thickening,  and  cell-growth  in 
the  tunica  intima ;  but,  from  the  very  outset,  we  find  opaque,  whitish 
at  yellowish-white  spots,  grouped  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  but  sli^t* 
'y  prominent  above  the  surfEUse,  which  consist  of  deposits  of  fsX  mole 
cules  in  the  tissue  of  the  arterial  coats. 

Thirdly,  simple  atrophy,  and  thinning  of  the  aortic  wall,  which 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon  among  elderly  people,  may  be  a 
cause  of  aneurism. 

Whether  palsy  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  be  also  a  cause  of  this 
2S 
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JiBcasc  i^RokUansky),  is  questionable,  at  all  events,  aa  rrg»n]s  liK 
aorta,  which  is  but  poorly  provided  with  coiitractile  elements. 

In  consequence  of  tlicse  changes,  parttcularly  in  the  middle  cctu, 
the  aorta  loses  its  elasticitr,  Bometimes  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  foacr 
tamea  throughout  a  larger  portion  of  its  extent,  and  gradually  yi<dd* 
and  becomes  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Not  unfrt>quendy, 
however,  upou  the  occasion  of  some  sudden  stnuD,  the  tunic  of  cirvt^ 
Gbres  seems  to  give  way  suddenly,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  wall,  whidi 
DOW  consists  only  of  the  adventitia  and  intima,  goes  on  more  npidSy. 
Many  persons  suffering  from  aneurism  believe  that  they  know  iLc 
period,  or  even  the  moment,  from  which  their  malady  dates,  as^gning, 
as  a  cause,  some  violent  muscular  efibrt,  the  lifting  of  a  hesvy  buiden, 
etc.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  general  ooDtractioa  of  U« 
muscles,  by  compressing  many  of  the  capillaries,  must  throw  an  in- 
creased strain  upon  the  aorta.  A  violent  jar  of  the  frame  seems  la 
have  a  similar  effect ;  at  least,  many  patients  date  their  affection  frca 
some  fall  from  a  great  height,  or  the  like.  Such  accidents  will  oot 
cause  aaeurism  in  a  healthy  subject ;  and,  in  many  cases,  an  acknowl 
edgmcnt  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  complaint  is  only  fbroed  upoo 
the  patient  by  the  examiner. 

Aneurisms  are  rare  in  yoimg  people.  They  occur  chiefly  in  pn 
sons  of  somewhat  advanced  age,  in  whom  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
arterial  coats  is  a  veiy  common  affection.  Men  are  much  men;  hv 
qucntly  attacked  than  women  ;  but  as  the  majority  of  aneurisms  ate 
found  in  persons  who  habitually  make  violent  muscular  efforts,  this 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  occupatian 
of  the  acxea 

AsATOMicAL  Appeakasces. — Scarpa's  classi£catioD  was  manly 
based  upon  the  number  of  coats  whicli  could  be  counted  ia  the  (nil 
of  an  aneurism.  If  the  wall  coutained  all  three  tunics,  it  wu  an 
aneuriama  vertim ;  if  covered  by  the  adventitia  atone,  it  ms  an 
anearUma  apurium,  or  mixtum  externum.  If,  again,  the  wall  ooo- 
sisted  of  a  protrusion  of  the  intima  through  on  opening  ia  the  tncdii, 
the  pouch  being  either  bare  or  covered  by  the  adventitia,  it  wa«  oa 
aneurisma  mixtum  internum  eeii  h^miosunu  This  classihcation  haj 
been  abandoned  as  unpractical.  An  aneurism  may  belong  to  the  ita 
class  (ancurisma  vera)  at  the  period  of  its  commencement,  aud,  as  it 
grows,  become  an  aneurisma  spuria  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  tumor, 
one  half  of  it-  may  be  of  the  true  kind,  and  the  other  of  the  false 

Classification  of  aneurisms,  according  to  their  form,  is  of  more  im- 
portjince.  Thus  we  distinguish  the  cinuroscribed  and  the  diffuse 
aneurism. 

A  diffuse  aneurism  involres  a  considemblc  portion  of  1 
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and  its  entire  calibre.  If  the  dilatation  terminate  abruptly,  it  is  called 
a  cylindrical  aneurism.  If  it  decrease  gradually,  it  is  a  fusiform 
aneurism.  Diffuse  aneurism  is  always  a  true  one,  in  Scarpa's  sense, 
and  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  ascending  and  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  very  often  combined  with  the  form 
next  to  be  described,  that  is  to  say,  circumscribed  pouches  often  fonn 
upon  the  dilated  portion  of  the  artery. 

Circumscribed  aneurism  consists  in  the  dilatation  of  a  shorter  por- 
tion of  the  artery.  Here,  too,  the  artery  is  sometimes  widened  in  all 
directions,  the  tumor  involving  its  entire  diameter.  Far  more  fire- 
quently,  however,  one  side  alone  is  dilated,  and  the  aneurism,  whose 
walls  form  an  angle  with  those  of  the  normal  part  of  the  vessel,  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  tumor  situated  on  its  side.  Secondary 
pouches,  in  the  form  of  elevations  of  varying  size,  are  often  observed 
upon  these  sac-like  dilatations,  just  as  in  the  other  kind.  At  the  out- 
set, the  disease  almost  always  bears  the  character  of  a  true  aneurism 
of  Scarpa^  consisting  of  all  three  of  the  aortic  coats ;  but,  when  the 
sac  has  attained  some  magnitude,  the  inner  tunic  only  extends  for  a 
short  distance  into  it.  When  at  its  period  of  fullest  development,  the 
middle  timic,  too,  dwindles,  and  finally  disappears  totally,  while  there 
still  remain  traces  here  and  there  of  the  tunica  intima,  in  a  state  of 
degeneration. 

Aneurisms  attached  by  a  neck  must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  the  sac-like  form.     In  these  cases,  a  very  small  spot  on  the 
arterial  wall  gives  way.     If  the  dilatation  be  large,  the  wall  of  the 
aneurism  wraps  itself  aroimd  that  of  the  artery.     Thus  a  duplicature 
is  formed,  which,  looked  at  from  within,  presents  a  prominent  ridge, 
while,  from  without,  the  tumor  seems  to  have  been  constricted  at  its 
base.      In  these  saccular  aneurisms,  the  tunica  media  can  only  bo 
traced  for  a  short  distance,  and  soon  disappears  on  the  far  side  of  the 
neck,  the  wall  then  consisting  of  the  intima  and  adventitia  {aneurisma 
mixtum  internum  sen  hemiosum).     When  very  large,  all  the  tissues 
gradually  disappear  under  the  pressure ;  and  the  adjacent  structures, 
to  which  the  aneurism  becomes  adherent,  finally  furnish  its  walL     If 
the  enlargement  be  slow,  the  new  wall  may  become  very  firm  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  connective  tissue ;  but,  if  rapid,  the  wall  remains  thin, 
and  soon  bursts.     If  the  tumor  encounter  any  resisting  body,  such  as 
bone,  the  latter  undergoes  absorption  (usur),  just  like  the  sao-wall,  and, 
after  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  the  bone  is  laid  bare,  and  projects 
jaked  into  the  pouch. 

In  the  cavities  of  aneurisms  of  large  size,  especially  in  the  sac* 
shaped  ones,  we  almost  always  find  deposits  of  filxin  arranged  in  sep 
arate  layers.     Those  attached  to  the  walls  are  yellow,  dry,  and  firm ; 
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chose  next  the  blood  are  reddened  and  soft  Hero  and  there,  betweeo 
their  layers,  there  are  frequently  deposits  of  brownish-red  or  chooolate- 
colored  blood. 

The  vessels  proceeduig  from  the  sao,  independently  of  the  oontrao* 
lion  to  which  they  are  liable  by  ossification,  are  not  unfrequently 
blocked  up  by  clots  of  fibrin,  and  are  impenrious  to  blood.  In  other 
oases,  their  mouths  are  stretched  into  narrow  slits,  and  in  others  again 
they  may  be  narrowed  or  closed  by  pressure  of  the  tununr.  The  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  springing  from  an  aneurism  is  important  in  a  diag- 
nostic point  of  view. 

The  size  of  aortic  aneurism  varies.  Within  the  pericardium  th^ 
rarely  attain  any  great  magnitude,  but  soon  give  way.  When  they 
originate  beyond  the  pericardium,  however,  they  may  grow  to  the  size 
of  a  man's  head. 

The  effect  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  upon  the  parts  about  it  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  displacement  and  pressure  which  it  inflicts. 
The  trachea,  the  bronchi,  ihe  oesophagus,  the  great  vessels  of  the 
thorax,  or  the  nerves,  may  be  dislocated  or  atrophied  by  the  compres- 
sion to  which  they  are  exposed.  Atrophy,  or  '^  usur,''  of  the  bones 
may  even  open  the  spinal  canal,  and  destruction  of  the  bone  and  carti- 
lage of  the  thorax  may  permit  the  aneurism  to  emerge  as  a  promineat 
tumor,  covered  only  by  soft  parts. 

As  partial  dilatation  of  the  aorta  augments  the  labor  of  the  heart, 
that  organ  is  almost  always  hypertrophied. 

Spontaneous  cure  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  by  complete  solidification 
of  the  sac  by  means  of  coagula  and  subsequent  atrophy,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  rarities.  Other  forms  of  spontaneous  cure,  which  some- 
times occur  in  peripheral  aneurism,  are  impossible  in  the  aorta. 

When  death  does  not  result  from  the  effect  of  the  tumor  upon  the 
circulation,  and  its  pressure  upon  neighboring  organs,  the  aneurism 
usually  bursts  spontaneously,  a  mode  of  termination  vastly  more  fre- 
quent than  that  by  recovery.  If  it  open  into  the  pericardium,  or 
pleura,  a  genuine  rupture  at  the  thinnest  point  takes  place ;  if  into  the 
oesophagus,  trachea,  or  one  of  the  bronchi,  it  gives  way  at  some  pomt 
of  adhesion  which  forms  between  the  tumor  and  one  or  other  of  these 
organs,  and  which,  gradually  growing  thinner,  at  last  breaks ;  or  else  a 
slough  forms  and  separates,  thus  making  an  aperture  into  the  sac. 
Opening  into  a  neighboring  vessel  takes  place  after  its  walls  have 
become  adherent,  and  communication  is  established  by  a  gradual  wast- 
ing of  the  septum  thus  fonned.  More  rarely,  it  is  only  the  adventitia 
of  the  vessel  that  becomes  adherent,  and,  after  perforation  at  tlie  ad- 
herent spot,  blood  is  injected  between  the  adventitia  and  media  of  the 
rcrsel     The  external  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  which  has  penetrated 
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the  wall  of  the  chest,  occurs  either  by  gradual  atrophy  and  fiual  laocra« 
lion  of  the  integument,  or  else,  which  is  most  common,  by  loosening 
and  detachment  of  a  slough  induced  by  immoderate  and  incessant 
strain. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  most  frequently  situated  upon  its  ascend- 
ing branch,  before  the  departure  of  the  innominata,  and  is  more  com- 
mon upon  its  convex  than  upon  its  concave  side.  Those  whidi  arise 
outside  of  the  pericardium,  and  which  are  generally  very  large,  usually 
project  toward  the  right  half  of  the  sternum,  and  become  visible  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  ribs,  and  costal  cartilages  of  the  right  side.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  break  into  the  right  pleural  sac,  or  else 
burst  externally.  Aneurisms  which  spring  firom  the  concavity  of  the 
ascending  aorta  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  toward  the  right  auricle,  which  they  may  perforate.  Tliose 
which  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch  also  extend  to  the  right, 
forward,  and  upward,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation.  Those  which  proceed  from 
the  concavity  of  the  arch  press  upon  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  the 
oesophagus,  which  they  may  perforate.  Aneurisms  of  the  descending 
limb  of  the  aorta  often  compress  the  left  bronchus,  more  rarely  the 
oesophagus,  and  usually  open  into  the  left  pleural  cavity;  they  may 
destroy  the  back-bone,  and  may  come  to  the  surfieuse  at  the  left  side  of 
the  back.  Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  artery  often  attain  an  immense 
size,  may  also  erode  the  spinal  column,  and  burst  into  the  peritonseimi 
or  retroperitoneal  oonnective  tissue. 

Symptoms  akd  CoimsK. — ^Persons  suffering  from  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  often  perish  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  of  internal  hsemorriiage, 
before  the  disease  has  given  rise  to  any  great  degree  of  distress.  At 
other  times  the  symptoms  are  so  obscure  as  to  render  a  positive  diag- 
nosis impossible.  In  other  instances,  again,  it  admits  of  a  more  or  leas 
certain  recognition  from  the  subjective  and  objective  manifestationii 
which  it  occasions. 

The  signs  to  which  aortic  aneurism  gives  rise  depend,  in  part,  upon 
the  crowding  and  compression  of  the  adjacent  organs  in  the  thorax, 
as  described  in  a  previous  section ;  and  in  part,  also,  upon  obstruction 
of  the  circulation,  which  is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  any 
large  aneurism. 

As  a  result  of  compression  of  the  lung  or  greater  bronchi,  dyspncsa 
arises,  which  is  often  extremely  severe.  The  most  intense  dyspnoea, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  whistling  upon  breathing  and  coughing, 
attends  aneimsm  of  the  arch  pressing  upon  the  trachea.  If  the  pneo- 
mogastric  nerve  or  its  recurrent  branch  be  stretched  or  irritated,  the 
dyspnoea  may  assume  a  spasmodic,  asthmatic  character,  and  appears 
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to  proceed  from  tbc  larynx,  and  comes  on  in  parox^ms.  DyspaiE*  a 
one  of  tlie  most  eonunoD  and  distressing  symptoms  of  aneurism, 

A  secx>iid  set  of  signs  proceeds  from  oompression  of  the  right  miBi- 
do,  the  vfiia  rava,  or  the  vi^'oa  anonrma.  If  tbe  auricle  or  ^'ena  on 
be  compressed,  the  jugular  veins  sweli,  blue  networks  of  reins  Kfipeu 
upon  the  skin  of  the  chest,  the  reins  of  the  arms  become  distended 
with  blood ;  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dropsy  soon  to  dev>elop  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  body.  Tbe  patient  may  complain  oC  hea/iMhe, 
dizziness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  ftU  of  uocoosciousness  nMiy  be  «1> 
wired.  If  but  one  of  the  vena  innominata  be  compfeased,  tbe  wains 
dilatation  is  limited  to  the  oorrespondUng  side  of  the  bead  and  cfaesL 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure  and  strain  to  which  the  iatercostil 
nerves  and  bntchial  plexus  are  subjected,  most  violent  pain  often  niiaes 
in  the  riglit  side  of  the  chest,  the  armpit,  and  right  arin,  Ljko  most 
other  of  the  troubles  to  which  aneurism  ^ves  rise,  this  pain  b  oSea 
parOTsynul,  and  may  deprive  the  patient  of  hb  sleejt,  and  is  redcooed 
by  Latah  among  the  agents  which  lend  to  produce  spuedy  death  ty 
exhaustion. 

Compression  of  the  arteria  innominata,  or  of  the  left  BabcUviai^ 
may  render  the  radial  pulse  extremely  small  or  quite  iinpcrc^itibki 
Inequality  between  the  pulsations  at  the  wrist  of  either  side  may  also 
be  0.  result  of  distorUon  of  the  arterial  mouths,  or  of  their  stopfM^  by 

To  these  symptoms  of  oompression  of  adjacent  organs,  arc  wUed 
those  of  retarded  circulation.  Foremost  among  the  latter  is  tbe  pa»m, 
often  so  distinctly  perceptiMe,  which  occur*  belieefn  the  beat  »/  til 
heart  and  t/ut  wave  of  the  arterial  pidae,  at  a  point  Mow  tht  mtem 
rism.  This  phenomenon  is  most  striking  when  the  aneurism  is  sit- 
uated between  the  points  of  origin  of  the  great  vessels  of  the.  BKh. 
The  pulse  is  then  fclt  Iat(?r  at  one  wrist  than  at  the  other;  or,  if  the 
tumor  involve  the  descending  aorta,  the  pulse  below  the  tiunur  mnnot 
be  felt  until  after  that  of  the  upper  extremity. 

As  hypertrophy  can  only  temporarily  compensate  the  impiTdinieal 
to  the  cutnilalion,  not  only  does  palpitation  eventually  set  in,  such  (s 
we  encounter  wherever  the  heart's  action  is  overtasked,  but  the  de- 
rangement in  the  blood's  distnbuUon,  so  often  described,  finally  it 
established;  the  arteries  are  ill  suppUed,  the  veins  and  captlLariua  »» 
gorged,  and  general  marasmus  and  dropsy  ensue.  If  the  pnticot  do 
not  die  of  disordered  circulation  or  of  cinbomissed  breathing,  and 
Bhould  he  not  succumb  to  some  other  intercurrent  disease,  the  anruhsn 
Rnatly  bursts.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  mode  of 
termination  as  constant  or  even  as  tlic  most  common  mode  of  death. 

When,  after  ooming  to  the  surface  in  the  fiirm  of  a  tumur,  it  tonaki 
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externally,  the  integ^ument  gradually  grows  thinner,  turns  dark  blue, 
then  black,  and  at  last  sloughs.  After  a  time,  the  eschar  separates. 
The  blood,  nowever,  does  not  always  escape  in  a  stream.  Sometimes 
it  is  restrained  by  the  coagula,  so  that  there  is  only  a  gradual  trickling 
flow ;  and  it  may  even  be  possible  to  stanch  the  first  haemorrhages 
by  means  of  the  tampon,  so  that  death  may  not  occur  until  after  re- 
peated outbursts  of  blood. 

It  is  otherwise  when  rupture  takes  place  into  the  pleura,  pericar- 
dium, trachea,  or  oesophagus.  The  patient  then  sinks,  often  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  and  in  the  midst  of  great  suffering,  with  the  signs  of  an 
internal  haemorrhage  or  of  profuse  haemoptysis  or  haematemesis. 

Life  has  been  known  to  continue  for  some  time  after  perforation  of 
the  pulmonaxy  artery,  or  vena  cava.     The  symptoms  observed  were 
those  of  extreme  obstruction  of  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulatory  • 
system. 

Although  the  most  important  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  are  de- 
rived from  physical  exploration,  yet  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  varicosity  of 
the  veins,  and  dropsy  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  severe  pain  in  the 
right  side  and  arm,  inequality  of  pulse  at  the  wrists,  the  long  pause 
between  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  permit 
us  to  infer  the  existence  of  this  disease  with  great  certainty.  The  signs 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  position  of  the  tumor  upon  the  aorta. 

In  aneurism  of  the  ascending  a  orta,  the  vena  cava  and  limgs  are 
more  especially  encroached  upon,  so  that  cyanosis  and  dropsy  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  body,  ^vith  intense  dyspnoea,  form  the  most  constant 
symptoms. 

In  aneurism  of  the  arch,  it  is  mainly  the  trachea  and  the  par  vagum 
nerve  which  are  compressed,  and  corresponding  functional  distm*bance 
ensues.  In  many  cases,  also,  there  is  dysphagia,  £rom  pressure  upon 
the  oesophagus.  Inequality  in  the  pulses  at  the  wrists,  also,  is  most 
frequent  in  these  cases. 

In  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  there  is  often  severe 
pain  in  the  back,  sometimes  inability  to  extend  the  spinal  column,  and, 
if  destruction  of  the  vertebrae  be  extensive,  there  may  be  paraplegia. 
There  are  also  sometimes  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  severe  dyspnoea 
from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

The  functional  derangements  and  subjective  symptoms,  to  which 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  gives  rise,  are  manifold.  It  may 
cause  the  most  violent  neinralgic  pain,  and,  at  a  later  period,  palsy  of 
the  lower  extremities,  by  pressure  upon  the  nerves  and  erosion  of  the 
vertebrae.  Compression  of  the  digestive  apparatus  occasions  colic,  oom- 
stipation,  and  vomiting.  Pressure  upon  the  liver  and  its  excretory 
ducts  may  produce  obstinate  jaundice;  while  suppression  of  urine 
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miT  result  firom  similar  action  upoo  the  Iddnera.  If  the  antuiiaubr 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  diaphragm,  the  latter  will  he  podbei 
upward  in  a  painful  manner,  and  the  heart  nill  be  dislormted  i^vsb 
and  outward. 

Phygiccd  Si^ns, — As  long  as  the  aneurism  remains  enclosed  wilUi 
the  thcvax,  without  touching  its  wall,  diagnosis  is  not  assisted  br 
j^ysacal  examination.  The  respiratory  murmur  may,  perhaps,  be  it 
minished  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  or  a  constant  'whistling  soood 
over  a  oompressed  brondius  may  be  audible ;  bat  such  signs  admit  d 
too  many  and  too  different  int^pretations  to  warrant  our  foundiitf  i 
decided  opinion  upon  them. 

When  the  aneurism  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  upon  inspectianj  ve 
can  almost  always  perceive  a  distinct  pulsation  at  the  point  of  oontacl 
'  and  this  becomes  still  more  evident  upon  paEpaiion,     The  pube  is 
isochronic  with  the  beat  of  the  heart,  or  follows  dose  upon  it    It  is 
usually  stronger,  also,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
whining  ^fremUsement  cataireJ*^    The  point  at  which  pulsation  ap 
pears  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  is  usually  on  the  right  bonier 
of  the  sternum  at  the  second  intercostal  space.     In  aneurism  of  tk 
Aidi  it  is  at  the  manubrium  stemi ;  in  the  descending  aorta,  it  is  sen 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebrae.      Where  the  aiM» 
iism  has  perforated  the  thoracic  wall,  inspection  and  palpation  ^ 
cover  new  symptoms.     At  first,  one  intercostal  space  projects  in  the 
form  of  a  hemisphere.     The  tumor  soon  extends,  admitting  of  no  a^ 
rest  of  its  progress.     It  sits  firmly  and  immovably  upon  the  chest,  and 
fiilly  conve}'s  the  impression  that  it  has  sprung  from  within  the  thonx. 
Sometimes  the  hemispherical  form  afterward  gives  place  to  an  irreg- 
ular shape.     In  cases  of  great  rarity,  where  there  is  an  inordinate  a^ 
cumulation  of  clot  in  the  sac,  there  is  no  pulsation. 

Percussion  is  absolutelv  dull  and  flat  all  over  the  tumor«  or  over 
the  region  where  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  chest.  The  sense  of  r^ 
sistance  upon  percussion  also  seems  considerably  increased. 

Upon  auscultation  of  aneurisms  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  side 
of  the  chest,  we  hear  either  a  murmur  or  a  simple  or  a  double  "  tooe." 
Explanation  of  these  symptoms  is  obscure. 

The  main  cause  of  the  svstolic  murmur  and  svstolic  sound  is  vibn- 
tion  of  the  aneurismal  wall  '^lien  the  vibrations,  into  which  the 
»atter  is  thRnvn  by  the  entrance  of  the  blood,  are  regular,  a  systolic 
sound  is  the  result ;  when  it  is  otherwise,  there  is  a  mmrnur.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  systolic  murmur  sometimes  arises  when  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery  is  compressed  by  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  when  the  blood  enters 
the  aneurism  from  the  aorta  through  a  narrow  aperture.  Diastolic 
sounds  and  diastolic  munnurs  are  req)ectively  the  result  of  healthft 
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regular  vibraiaonSy  and  inefficient  irr^olar  vibrations  of  the  aortic 
valves,  wbich  are  transmitted  to  the  aneurism.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  even  when  the  aortic  valves  are  healthy,  a  diastolic  murmur 
b  heard  above  the  aneurism,  and  not  a  normal  diastolic  sound.  This, 
probably,  is  due  to  the  recoil  of  a  blood-wave,  or  to  the  actual  regurgi- 
tation of  blood  from  the  aneurismal  sac  into  the  aorta,  owing  to  the 
nanowness  and  roughness  of  the  aperture  of  communication. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diseases  for  which  an  aneurism  is  most  liable  to 
be  mistaken  are  carcinomatous  tumors  of  the  pleiun  and  mediastinum, 
like  aneurism,  the  latter  may  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  thorax, 
may  compress  and  distort  the  adjacent  organs,  and,  if  in  contact  with 
the  aorta  upon  one  side  and  with  the  thoradc  wall  upon  the  other, 
may  even  present  a  circumscribed  pulsating  point  and  afterward  a 
pulsating  timior.  Distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  based  upon 
the  following  points : 

1.  Carcinoma  of  the  pleiu«  scarcely  ever  appears  primarily,  but  its 
occurrence  is  almost  always  consecutive  to  the  development  of  cancer 
elsewhere,  particularly  after  extirpation  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  If  the 
etiological  conditions  for  cancer  of  the  plemn  be  absent,  we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  aneurism  with  great  certainty. 

2.  Pulsation  m  a  cancerous  tiunor  of  the  thoracic  wall  never  ex- 
hibits any  lateral  dilatation,  while  an  aneurism  swells  up  visibly  with 
every  beat. 

3.  A  systolic  murmur  may  proceed  firom  pressure  of  a  cancer  upon 
the  aorta,  just  as  it  may  occur  in  any  artery  pressed  upon  by  the 
stethoscope ;  but  we  never  hear  the  double  sound  or  double  murmur 
in  cancer  of  the  pleura,  which  is  so  common  in  aneurism. 

4.  We  rarely  or  never  discover  difference  between  the  pulses  at 
the  wrist,  when  a  tumor  presses  upon  the  aorta. 

5.  The  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  just  described  are  distin- 
guished by  alternate  paroxysms  and  intervals.  The  symptoms  of 
cancerous  tumors,  on  the  contrary,  are  steady. 

The  diagnosis  between  an  aortic  aneurism  and  an  aneurism  of  the 
innominata  cannot  be  made  with  certainty.  The  symptoms  ascribed 
to  the  latter — pressure  upon  the  vena  cava  superior,  upon  the  right 
bronchus,  the  right  bronchial  plexus,  feebleness  and  retardation  of  the 
right  radial  pulse,  dulness,  pulsation,  and  a  tumor  in  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular region — all  occur  in  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch. 

Pbognosis. — Aortic  aneurisms  rarely  recover.  Cure  has  never 
been  observed  in  a  case  where  the  disease  has  been  recognized.  On 
the  other  hand,  life  has  sometimes  been  preserved  for  years,  where 
early  exhaustion  of  the  patient  has  not  been  brought  about  by  debil- 
itating treatment 
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Tbbatmknt. — Venesection  repeated  at  short  intervals,  a  treatoieiit 
ibnnerly  much  in  vogue,  is  entirely  without  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
aneunsm.  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to  digitalis,  'which,  like  vene- 
section, was  supposed  to  reduce  the  pressure  firom  within,  and  to  re- 
strain further  expansion  of  the  sac.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  plan 
of  placing  a  patient,  with  aneurism,  upon  a  ^vita  minima;''  that  is, 
almost  starving  him  to  death,  so  as  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  blood. 
The  action  of  this  method,  formerly  much  in  use,  can  only  be  to  aid  in 
rendering  the  su£ferer  dropsical,  and  in  hastening  his  death.  The  sug>- 
gestion  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  of  drugs  containing  tannin  as  a  means 
to  promote  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  fill  the  sac  with  clots,  is 
founded  upon  theory  alone,  and  deserves  no  reliance. 

Having  recognized  the  existence  of  an  aneurism,  we  must  see  that 
the  patient  shun  all  agents  which  tend  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Let  him  live  moderately;  guard  him  from  the  temporuj 
plethora  which  follows  every  excess ;  prescribing,  however,  a  nourish- 
ing nitrogenous  diet  to  counteract  the  threatening  impoyerishmcQt  of 
the  blood. 

When  a  tumor  develops  upon  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  when 
the  skin  upon  it  begins  to  redden,  let  the  patient  wear  a  tin  vessel 
upon  the  prominence,  shaped  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tumor,  and 
filled  with  cold  water.  Electro-puncture,  which  has  been  employed  a 
few  times  even  against  aortic  aneurism,  in  order  to  produce  coagulatioD 
of  its  contents,  has  liithcrto  had  too  little  success  to  warrant  repetition 
of  the  operation.  To  allay  the  pain,  we  are  reduced  to  the  exhibition 
of  narcotics. 

CHAPTER    III. 

RUPTURE    OP    THE    AORTA. 

The  aorta  seldom  bursts,  if  its  tunics  be  sound.  In  most  cases  of 
its  spontaneous  rupture,  its  coats  are  the  seat  of  the  degeneration  dp- 
scribed  in  the  previous  chapter,  or  of  the  simple  fatty  metamorpho^ 
mentioned  while  treating  of  aneurism.  This  is  the  case,  even  when 
an  excessively-distended  aorta  gives  way  above  a  stricture,  for  then, 
too,  the  coats  are  almost  always  diseased. 

In  some  cases  the  rupture  at  first  involves  the  inner  and  middle 
tunics  alone,  while  the  adventitia,  which  is  more  jrielding,  and  more 
easilv  distensible,  remains  for  a  time  unbroken.  The  blood  then  flows 
in  between  the  tunica  media  and  adventitia,  and  forces  them  asunder; 
and  thus  a  fusiform  tumor,  filled  with  blood,  is  formed,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  artery  through  the  opening  in  the  media  and  intima- 
aneurisjna  dissecatis.     According  to  the  observation  ot  HokUandcy 
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reooveiy  from  tliis  condition  is  possible.  Far  more  frequently,  in  tLe 
course  even  of  a  few  hours  or  dajs,  death  ensues  from  bursting  of  the 
adventitia,  and  escape  of  the  blood  into  the  pericardium,  mediastinum, 
or  pleura.  At  the  moment  of  rupture  the  patient  sometimes  suffers 
violent  pain ;  but  soon  becomes  pale,  cold,  and  pulseless,  singultus 
appearing  with  profoimd  sjnccpe,  and  other'  symptoms  of  internal 
hsemorrhage. 

OHAPTEE    IV. 

STBICrUBE  AND   OBLITERATION  OF  THE   AOBTA. 

AccoBDiNa  to  Hokitansky^  congenital  narrowness  of  the  aortic 
system  is  sometimes  found,  and  principally  in  the  female  sex.  It  is 
accompanied  by  pallor,  tendency  to  sjncope,  retarded  development  of 
the  entire  frame,  but  especially  of  the  sexual  organs,  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  which  attend  congenital  smallness  of  the  heart. 

We  sometimes  see  a  partial  contraction  of  the  aorta  as  a  persist- 
ence of  the  so-called  isthmus  aortas  at  a  point  between  the  left  sub- 
clavian and  the  ductus  Botalli.  In  other  instances  there  is  an  obliter- 
ation of  the  vessel  at  this  point  instead  of  a  contraction.  In  these 
cases  we  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions  occasioning 
the  permanent  narrowness,  or  even  obliteration  of  the  isthmus  aortse, 
which  exists  during  foetal  life  as  a  narrow  communication  between  the 
arch  and  the  descending  aorta,  but  which  becomes  dilated  soon  after 
birth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli  might 
become  obstructed  by  a  thrombus,  and  that  this  thrombus  might  ex« 
tend  into  the  aorta ;  or  that  the  ductus  Botalli,  while  in  process  of 
obliteration,  might,  during  its  contraction,  also  constrict  the  aorta. 
Neither  explanation  is  satisfactoxy,  as  both  constriction  and  oblitera* 
tion  of  the  aorta  have  been  observed  where  the  duct  of  Botalli  re- 
mained open. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  aorta  is  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  and  dilatation  of  that  part  of  the  aorta 
which  lies  between  the  heart  and  the  point  of  constriction.  The  enor- 
mous dilatation  which  takes  place  in  the  branches  of  the  subclavian, 
and  its  anastomoses  with  the  intercostal  arteries,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  finest  ramifications  are  converted  into  large  branches  with 
firm  walls,  and  a  collateral  circulation  so  complete  is  set  up,  that  the 
blood,  in  ample  quantity,  is  conveyed  around  the  seat  of  stricture  intc 
the  descending  aorta.  The  principal  of  these  collateral  channels  is 
formed  by  anastomosis  between  the  first  intercostal,  arising  from  the 
subclavian,  and  the  second,  wh5ch  springs  from  the  descending  aorta; 
but  extensive  anastomotic  communication  also  forms  from  the  dorsalie 
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iciipiili,  subecapularis,  traiuversalis  colli,  and  the  intercostaI&  Tbc  m- 
tcmal  mammaiy  becomes  immensely  enlarged,  as  do  tlie  anterior  intak 
costala  whirh  proceed  from  it.  Its  terminal  brancli,  the  Guperiorcp- 
gastric,  alsn  dilates,  and,  by  its  commtmicatioTi  n'ith  the  inferior  fa- 
gastrics,  conveys  blood  to  the  iliacs. 

Obliteration  of  the  aorta,  serious  as  the  miUlbrmation  appe^i^  to  bt. 
ia,  nevertheless,  a  tolerably  endurable  one.  It  may  long  remain  btenl. 
and  the  patient  may  attiun  a  vety  great  age  (ntnety-two  yeara).  In 
other  iostances,  in  course  of  time,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  disbrssiii^ 
pulsation  of  the  carotids,  or  Bj-mptoma  of  hvpenemia  of  the  broin,  nar 
manifest  themselves.  By-and-by  a  cachectic  condition  develops,  »iul, 
in  nearly  half  the  cases  reported,  death  has  ensued  with  symptonu  if 
marasmus  and  dropsy.  Thus  we  see  that  an  obstruction  to  ctreulalirc 
as  grave  even  as  that  presented  by  obliteratioii  of  the  aorta  map  h? 
compensated  for,  temporarily,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  but  that  it 
finally  becomes  imperfect,  and  that  symptoms  then  set  in  of  t^tanJrd 
rarculation,  venous  engorgement,  and  impoverishment  of  the  bicul, 
such  as  we  have  so  often  described.  In  other  instances,  death,  by  nip 
ture  of  the  heart  or  aorta,  is  the  result,  the  walls,  probably,  alwap 
undergoing  previous  degeneration. 

Diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  based  mainly  upon  the  signs  of  ti* 
anastomotic  circulation  above  described,  and  upon  the  nbsenee  of  pul- 
sation in  the  ramifications  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  sudi  subject) 
■we  see  varicose,  worm-like,  sinuous  arteries,  and  groups  of  arteries, 
distinctly  pulsating  on  the  back  along  the  slioulder-blade,  and  upon 
the  arch  of  the  rilra.  At  a  point  corresponding  to  llie  course  of  ihr 
internal  mammary,  we  hear,  near  the  Bt«muin,  a  blowing  sound,  whiii 
is  audible,  also,  at  all  points  where  the  existence  of  dilated  artertn  b 
perceptible  to  sight  and  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lilnnls,  or 
even  in  the  poplileals  and  femorals,  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  even  unprt* 
ceptiblc  Bamberger  considers  that  the  deformity  can  always  bf 
recognized  with  certainty  from  these  diagnostic  points.  Treatment 
of  stenosis  of  the  aorta  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  stenosis  of  ibe 
sortie  orifices,  to  which  we  therefore  refer. 


OHAPTEB  V. 

DISEASES   OF  TUE  Pm.lIONA£T 

AcTTTB  inflammation,  terminating  in  suppuration,  is  quite  as  rare  in 
the  pulmonary  artciy  as  in  the  aorta.  The  alterations  of  the  tunirt 
mtimo,  described  by  us  as  chronic  endarteriitis,  arc  often  absent  in  thii 
srtety,  where  the  entire  aortic  system  Is  far  advanced  in  the  d 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tolerably  oommon  even  when  the  aorta  is 
sound  in  cases  of  deficienoe  of  the  mitral  valye^  with  consecutive  hyper* 
trophy  of  the  light  ventricle.  To  it  DUtrich  attributes  the  frequence 
of  haemorrhagic  infarction  in  toe  lungs  of  persons  with  heartrdisease. 

Aneurisms  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  nevef 
attain  any  considerable  size.  In  a  case  observed  by  Skoda  there  was 
found  in  this  arteiy  an  aneurism  as  large  as  a  goose-egg.  During  life 
the  patient  had  labored  under  signs  of  grave  circulatory  disturbance, 
was  cyanotic  and  dropsical;  but  no  diagnosis  could  be  formed  by 
physical  exploration. 

Diffuse  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occurs  with  extraordi- 
nary frequence  in  cases  which  cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart.  It  never  produces  any  change  in  the  percussion-sound 
over  the  chest  {Skoda)y  but  not  unfrequently,  and  usually  upon  dias- 
tole, we  perceive  a  shock,  and,  indeed,  a  distinct  pulsation,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

While  treating  of  metastases  of  the  lung,  we  have  already  learned 
that  the  minuter  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  become  ob- 
structed by  the  intrusion  into  them  of  wandering  emboli  When  one 
of  the  larger  branches  is  thus  occluded,  intense  dyspncea  arises,  and 
even  death  may  suddenly  ensue  from  the  extent  of  breathing-surface 
thus  thrown  out  of  action  from  interruption  of  its  circulation.  Within 
the  last  few  years  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  death  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  with  all  the  signs  of  extreme  dyspnoea  and  col- 
lapse, and  in  which  it  was  found  post  mortem  that  a  large  thrombus 
had  been  detached  from  the  femoral  vein,  had  passed  into  the  circula- 
tion, and,  by  obstruction  of  the  main  branch  of  the  pulmonaxy  artery, 
had  occasioned  this  peculiar  kind  of  suffocation.  One  of  these  cases 
is  reported  in  the  WUrtemberger  Correspondemblatt  by  my  then  as- 
sistant, Dr.  Spdth. 


OHAPTEB   VI. 

DISBASES   OF  THE  OBBAT  YEKOUS  TBUirKS. 

It  is  of  disorders  affecting  the  vena  cava  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
alone  that  we  now  treat,  as  diseases  of  the  peripheral  veins  are 
treated  of  in  the  hand-books  of  surgery ;  those  of  the  portal  vein  and 
veins  of  other  organs  are  more  appropriately  discussed  as  diseases  of 
the  liver,  eta 

Primary  inflammation  does  not  occur  in  the  vena  cava,  and  it  is 
rare  to  observe  inflammation  and  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  as- 
cending portion  of  it  by  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue 
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behind  the  peritonaeum.  Inflammation  of  the  piilnK>iia]y  veinsy  tenni- 
nating  in  abscess,  is  equally  rare. 

Dilatation  of  the  great  venous  trunks  takes  place  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  which  occasion  engorgement  of  the  venous  system*  Their  con- 
striction is  almost  solely  the  result  of  compression  by  adjacent  tumors. 

Primary  thrombosis — ^that  is,  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  a  vein, 
mth  consequent  inflammation  of  its  walls — ^has  been  seen  oocasionally 
in  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  but  then  the  coagulum  almost  always  foma 
first  in  one  of  the  femoral  veins,  and  afterward  spreads  to  the  vena 
cava.  Such  a  formation  of  thrombus  may  be  recognized  by  the  follow- 
ing signs :  If,  in  addition  to  the  tense  painful  oedema  of  a  phlegmasia 
alba  dolcns  of  the  leg,  there  suddenly  set  in  a  painfid  swelling  of  the 
other  limb,  if  the  secretion  of  urine  be  suddenly  repressed,  or  should 
it  become  scanty  and  bloody,  we  may  infer  that  the  thrombus  has  in- 
volved the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  veins. 


ADDITION   TO  THE   REVISED   EDITION   OF   1880. 

SECTION    III. — DISEASES    OF   THE    GBEAT   VESSELS. 

1.— P.  415. 

Trauhc  has  recently  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  this  thickening 
of  the  arterial  wall  (arteriosclerosis)  is  always  attributable  to  in- 
flammation, and  supposes  that  the  process  may  depend  rather  upon 
an  emigration  of  white  blood-cells  into  the  intima.  As  a  first  step 
there  is  a  retardation  of  the  blood-current.  This  allows  opportunity 
to  the  lymph-bodies  of  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  current  and  to  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel. 
The  mass  gradually  increases,  and  they  migrate  through  the  epithe- 
lial layers,  and  only  stop  when  the  canal  system  through  the  intima 
ceases  to  afford  them  passage.  Once  at  rest,  the  corpuscles  turn 
into  spindle-form  and  star-shaped  cells,  and  so  forth. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 


SECTION  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTK 


OHAPTEB    I. 

CATABBH   OF  THE  MOUTH. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  sources  of  injuiy  which  excite  catarrh  elsewhere.  Hence 
catarrii  of  the  mouth  is  a  very  frequent  a£fection,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  name  ''  catarrh  of  the  mouth  *'  has  been  given  to  those  changes 
which,  occurring  in  other  mucous  membranes,  are  termed  catarrh.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  affection  is  rarely  induced  by  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  cold,  a  cause  which  so  frequently  excites  catarrh  of  other  mu- 
cous membranes. 

Among  the  injurious  influences  that  may  excite  catarrh  of  the 
mouth  are — 

1.  Irritation  which  acts  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Dentition  fre- 
quently causes  catarrhal  stomatitis,  which  often  attains  great  severity. 
Hough  teeth,  ulcerated  teeth,  wounds  in  the  mouth,  very  hot,  very 
cold,  or  chemically  injurious  ingesta,  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
etc.,  excite  catarrh.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  use  of  mer 
curial  preparations,  not  only  when  mercurial  salve  is  rubbed  on  the 
gums,  or  when  mercurial  preparations,  in  powder  or  solution,  are  takei 
by  the  mouth,  but  by  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  by  taking 
mercurial  pills,  well  covered  up.  For  since  the  mercury,  absorbed  from 
the  skin  or  the  intestinal  canal,  is  excreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  it 
still  causes  direct  irritation  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  Often, 
very  small  amoimts  of  mercury  will  induce  mercurial  stomatitis ;  we 
can  readily  imderstand  this,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  mercurial 
swallowed  with  the  saliva  is  again  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  and 
reaches  the  mouth  repeatedly  before  escaping  from  the  economy.    The 
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sensitiveness  of  the  mouth  to  mercury  varies  witli  the  individual; 
hence,  in  one  patient  stomatitis  may  occur  sooner  than  in  another,  joA 
aa,  after  frictions  on  the  skin  with  mercurial  ointment,  one  pcKcai 
affected  earlier  than  another  with  the  superficial  dermatitis,  vhkh  r 
shall  hereafter  describe  as  ecicma  mercuriaJe. 

2.  In  many  cases,  oral  catarrh  is  a  propagation  of  ioilaninialian 
Brora  neighboring  organs  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  thr  raoutlL 
Wounds  and  inflammations  of  the  face,  particularly  facial  cirsipcLu, 
also  inflammatioas  of  the  fauces,  are  almost  always  comp'icatod  viik 
oral  catarrh.  Less  constantly,  nasal  and  bronchial  catarrh  extendi  to 
the  mouth.  While  a  thickly-coated  tongue  was  considen;d  >  catm 
sign  of  disturbance  of  digestion,  this  secondary  catairh  caused  beitl 
erysipelas  and  angina  to  he  almost  always  regarded  as  majuCestalicai 
of  gastric  disturbance,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Acute  ud 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  surprisingly  often  ootnplicaU^  iriA 
catarrh  of  the  mnuth,  Seaumont,  who  Imd  the  opportunity  of  ctdB- 
paring  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ivith  that  of  tlie  mouth,  in  (to 
ease  of  the  Canadiun,  St,  Martin^  found  that  changes  in  the  fcnncr 
instantly  exdted  analogous  changes  in  the  lattcf,  otid  daily  czpeTiiixe 
supports  this  observation.  But,  although  catairh  of  the  tnoulh  tnt 
frequently  accompanies  catarrii  of  the  stomaeh,  we  must  not  si^ 
pose,  on  the  other  band,  that  gastric  catarrh  occats  with  even-  oil 
catarrii. 

3.  Catarrh  of  the  mouth  is  not  unfrci{UGnt]r  a  symptom  of  ooorti- 
tutjonal  sffcctjon.  Among  the  acuto  infectious  diseases,  trphis  uil 
scarlatina  especially  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  changes  of  the  nn- 
00U3  membrane  of  the  mouth,  wliich  ore  essentially  cutan4t&l ;  iitf» 
will  be  more  accurately  described  when  speaking  of  the  discaso  in 
question.  Coated  tongue  is  found  in  almost  all  feverish  ofioctkni; 
hut  it  would  be  going  too  far,  to  say  catarrh  of  the  mouth  ooam  b 
every  fever  (see  treotraent). 

Finally,  in  many  oases  we  do  not  know  the  exciting  oxaar*. 
Pfeuffer  gives  sitting  up  at  night,  and  other  observers  give  mealal 
excitement,  as  a  cause. 

It  is  remarkable  diat  in  some  patients  oral  catarrii  ohstinatvly  pv 
aists  for  years,  without  our  being  able  to  find  any  continuous  cause. 

AuATomCAL  APPEJIRA.NCES. — Wc  Beldom  have  tho  opportunitj 
af  observing  oral  catarrh  in  its  incipient  stage.  Only  after  soimre  nn" 
tation,  and  occasionally  during  difficult  di'ntition,  we  see  the  oral  nn- 
ooua  membrane  at  first  dark  red  and  very  dry,  till,  finally,  in  tiio  il>p* 
sf  decline,  tlicre  is  a  copious  seci^tion,  which  is  clouded  by  oonU» 
ing  young  cells.  After  less  severe  irritation,  and  in  the  oral  catuA 
which  usually  oomplicAtes  catarrh  of  the  sbomaob,  the  inteiws  ndoM 
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and  dryness  of  the  mouth  are  either  unobseryed,  or  are  seen  onlj  tern- 
porarily. 

Quite  early  in  the  affection  there  is  decided  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  increased  secretion,  and  excessive 
formation  of  young  cells.  The  swelling  is  most  evident  at  the  edges 
of  the  tongue  and  over  the  cheeks.  The  tongue  appears  too  broad  to 
lie  between  the  teeth,  and  its  sides  show  impressions  of  the  teeth,  A 
turbid  mucus  covers  the  cheeks,  gums,  and  especially  the  tongue.  The 
mucus  and  young  cells  most  readily  adhere  to  the  filiform  papillae,  thus 
giving  a  coated  tongue. 

Chronic  oral  catarrh  has  similar  symptoms.  The  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  even  more  decided ;  on  the  inner  sur£EU3e 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  we  not  un£re- 
quently  find  small  nodules  as  large  as  a  barley-corn  (swelled  mucous 
glands) ;  thick  yellow  mucus  covers  the  gums,  especially  about  the 
teeth ;  the  elongated  processes  of  the  filiform  papillae  appear  as  small 
white  threads,  and  give  the  tongue  a  felty  or  hairy  look  {lingua  hit' 
9uta),  On  microscopical  examination  (MiqueC)^  it  is  found  that  the 
coating  of  the  tongue,  even  in  chronic  oral  catarrh,  consists  mostly  of 
epithelial  cells.  These  contain  fat  globules  and  brown  granules,  and 
not  imfrequently  unite  together  into  bro^vn  plaques.  At  the  same 
time  we  see  rod-like  formations,  the  broken  epithelial  processes  of  the 
filiform  papillae  (KoUiker).  Felt-like  formations  grow  on  these,  theii- 
matrix  forming  a  granular  border  to  the  hardened  epithelial  cells. 
We  also  find  fat-globules,  vibrioncs,  and  usually  some  remains  of 
food. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Besides  what  we  have  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  objective  symptoms.  In 
the  severe  forms  of  acute  oral  catarrh,  which  we  first  described,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  burning  and  tension  in  the  mouth.  Babies  no  longer 
bite  the  ivory  ring  or  orris-root,  which  is  usually  given  them  to  facili- 
tate the  cutting  of  the  teeth.  They  cry  when  we  touch  their  mouths, 
and,  on  attempting  to  nurse,  they  soon  let  go  of  the  nipple,  as  if  it  hurt 
them.  In  some  cases,  whose  frequency  is  magnified  by  the  laity,  so-called 
"  teething  convulsions  "  occur,  which  may  prove  fatal  without  leaving 
any  material  changes  in  the  central  organs  to  be  seen  on  post-mortem 
examination.  From  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  these  con- 
vulsions must  be  considered  as  reflex  symptoms,  which  are  caused  by 
the  severe  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  mouth  being  trans- 
ferred through  the  central  organs  to  the  motor  nerves.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  attacks  are  caused  by  the  acute  oral  catarrii, 
or  are  the  result  of  direct  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  from  the 
pressure  of  th^  teeth.     (See  chapter  on  Ekdampsia.) 

29 
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In  moderate  cases  of  acute  oral  catarrh,  characterized  by  increased 
mucous  secretion  and  excessive  cellular  formation,  the  patients  com- 
plain particularly  of  a  "  bad  taste,"  which  they  generally  describe  as 
slimy  or  clammy.     Accurately  speaking,  tliis  *' slimy,  clammy  taste '^ 
is  a  misnomer,  as  physiologists  only  recognize  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  and 
salty  tastes.     The  patients /<?6/  a  slimy  substance  on  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  and  attempt  to  remove  it  by  hawking  and  spitting.    But 
the  sense  of  taste  itself  is  also  influenced  by  oral  catarrh.     Usually  the 
disturbance  only  causes  the  taste  to  be  less  acute,  and  not  so  scnsitire. 
Since  an  insensitive  layer  lies  between  the  substance  to  be  tasted  aad 
the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  only  very  irritant  substances 
excite  distinct  sensations.     In  such  cases,  the  patients  usually  say  their 
taste  is  bad  or  stale.     When  they  chew  hard  substances,  and  thus  ie> 
move  the  insensitive  layer  firom  the  mucous  membrane,  the  sense  of 
taste  is  for  a  time  better.     In  some  cases,  patients  suffering  from  on! 
catarrh  complain  of  a  bitter  taste.      The  laity  consider  this  a  sure 
sign  of  ^'  biliousness,"  and  some  physicians  think  there  is  a  status 
biliosus,  and  not  a  status  pituitosus.     In  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  bitter  taste  is  a  subjective  symptom ;   it   b   not  excited 
by  bitter  substances,  but  must  depend  on  a  perversion  of  the  nerns 
of  taste. 

Lastly,  the  patients  not  unfrequently  complain  of  a  **  foul"  taste; 
this  tcnn  is  also  unphysiological  and  incomplete.  This  Jbitl  taste  is 
caused  bv  excitement,  not  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  but  of  the  olfactoir 
ne^^•es,  with  whose  peripheral  expansions  in  the  Schneidcrian  mem- 
brane the  p^seous  emanations  from  the  coating  of  the  tongue  come 
in  contact  through  the  posterior  nares.  The  foul  taste,  or,  more  cot- 
roetly,  the  foul  smell,  is  not  solely  a  subjective  symptom ;  generallj, 
other  persons  perceive  a  fetor  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  especirillv 
m  the  niominpr,  before  breakfast;  this  disappears  when  eating  has  re- 
moved tlu*  foul  epithelial  coatinisr  from  the  tongue.  It  is  doubtful 
wliether  j^ain  in  the  forehead,  so  frequent  a  symptom  in  acute  catanfa 
of  the  stomach,  occurs  in  simple  oral  catarrh.  Tlie  above  symptoms 
are  by  no  means  always  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
digestion.  The  jiatients  often  have  a  normal  feeling  of  hunger;  but. 
It  is  triK^,  they  usually  choose  very  sour  and  salty,  or  highly-flavored 
articles  ^^f  food,  which  can  excite  the  ner\'es  of  taste  even  through  the 
?pithelinl  covering.  Frequently  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  stomach 
has  not  pn)periy  digested  the  food  taken  into  it.  After  meals,  there 
is  no  ])n\^sure  in  the  epigastrium,  no  enictation,  or  other  symptom  of 
'.lisonlercd  digestion.  It  is  often  dillicult,  indeed,  to  persuade  the  pa- 
tient that  liis  stomach  is  sound,  and  not  tilled  with  decomposing  sub- 
stances.    Tlie  thickly-coated  tongue,  the  sluny,  bitter,  or  foul  ta>ti . 
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and  the  smell  from  the  mouth,  appear  to  him  sc  distinctly  to  indicate 
an  emetic,  that  he  considers  advice  unnecessary. 

The  milder  grades  of  oral  catarrh,  such  as  occur  in  most  smokers, 
cause  but  slight  subjective  symptoms.  In  the  morning  the  epithelium, 
(vhich  has  collected  during  the  night,  usuaUy  causes  a  slimy  taste  and 
disagreeable  odor  from  the  mov  th ;  but  these  soon  pass  off,  and,  during 
the  day,  the  patients  nave  nothing  to  complain  of ;  nevertheless,  they 
usually  prefer  the  most  piquant,  to  the  bland  and  unirritating  kinds 
of  food. 

In  severe  cases,  chronic  oral  catarrh  is  a  most  annojring  affection. 
The  victims  of  it  occupy  a  considerable  time  in  the  morning  in  hawk- 
ing and  spitting,  in  scraping  the  tongue  and  rublnng  the  teeth  and 
gums  with  a  hard  brush  to  clear  off  the  adherent  mucus.  The  sensa- 
tion, taste,  and  smelly  of  the  mouth  are  perverted  all  day ;  the  odor  from 
the  mouth  does  not  pass  away.  The  patients  consult  the  physician  on 
account  of  the  "  slimy  taste,"  for  which  they  have  in  vain  taken  va- 
rious kinds  of  spring  water,  StrahPs  and  Morrison^a  pills,  and  which 
occasionally  gives  them  severe  hypochondriasis.  The  healthy  appear- 
ance and  well-nourished  state  of  the  patients  usually  contrast  with 
their  complaints.  On  questioning  them,  we  find  that  even  articles  of 
difficult  digestion  are  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand these  states,  in  order  to  recognize  them  in  special  cases  and  to 
treat  them  successfully. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  coating  on  the  tongue,  observed  in  oral  catarrh, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  found  in  healthy  persons, 
especially  in  the  morning,  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  which  is 
called  the  normal  coating.  According  to  Miqudy  this  is  caused  by 
the  air  passing  through  the  nose  and  fauces  during  the  night,  inducing 
evaporation  irom  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  epi- 
thelium, which,  under  normal  circumstances,  is  thrown  off,  becomes  dry 
and  forms  an  opaque  coating.  According  to  Neidharty  who,  in  a  disser- 
tation, written  under  ASfe/^z^^supernsion,  makes  serious  objections  to  this 
explanation  of  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  other  causes  have  much  to  do 
with  its  production.  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  undei^ 
goes  continuous  desquamation,  which  is  to  be  regardixl  as  a  result  of 
the  mechanical  action  of  sj^eaking  and  che^ving.  It  is  evident  that 
where  the  movement  of  the  tongue  is  greatest,  and  where  it  is  most 
brought  in  contact  with  other  parts,  the  epithelium  ^vill  be  soonest  and 
most  effectually  cleaned  off.  Now,  this  occurs  particularly  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  tongue,  which,  with  every  movement,  is  brought  in 
X)ntact  ^vith  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  sides,  which  lie  directly 
against  the  teeth.  Tlie  back  part  of  the  tongue,  on  the  coDtraryi 
where  the  normal  coating  mostly  occurs^  does  Bot  lie  afi^aiast  the  roof 
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jutb,  and  only  touches  it  in  tte  act  of  Hwallowittg.  Hetxe  H 
follo^ve,  on  the  one  liand,  that  tlie  most  superBcial  epithelial  paHna 
on  the  anterior  part  are  Boonest  and  most  completelr  loosenetl,  aiul 
also  that  ihcj-  are  soon  removed ;  but,  on  the  oilier  lututl,  ilial  Omy 
should  remain  attached  longer  at  tlie  bose,  and  e^'eo  when  lac»-anl 
Bliould  remain  longer  in  position,  esperaally  as  the  clongntRd  processts 
of  the  papillaa  afford  them  a  great  protection. 

In  moat  feverish  complaints  the  whole  top  of  the  tongue  appeui 
whitish.  This  does  not  generally  depend  on  an  iniroaaed  formation  of 
cells  due  to  oral  catarrh,  but  occurs  because,  wliile  tliere  is  an  incra»scd 
loss  of  fluid  through  the  sldn,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  dinun- 
ished,  BO  that  the  epitlielium  is  less  moist  and  trauspareaL.  Beside 
this,  patients  wirh  fever  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite,  and  do  not  cbuw 
hard  substances,  such  as  best  remove  the  epithelium.  Just  as,  in  ma- 
raemic  persons  with  dry  skin,  there  is  continued  apparent  dcs<iuv!a- 
tion  of  the  epidermis  without  its  forinatiou  or  removal  being  nctukilr 
increased,  so  in  fever  the  homy  processes  of  the  pajulliQ  and  tif 
epithelium  of  the  mouth  become  more  erideut  without  their  bdaa 
formed  or  removed  in  greater  amounts.  The  presence  of  the  sirdliog 
aod  moisture  of  the  mucous  membrance,  which  exist  in  oral  catanlt, 
prevents  our  mistaking  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  thst  occurs  in  it,  fot 
that  wliich  we  find  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  is  flat,  small,  and  some- 
times even  very  pointed,  the  mouth  dry,  and  consequently  the  patient 
thirty,  if  the  tongue  of  a  fever-patient  is  dty,  without  the  ejrilhiJi- 
um  and  processes  of  the  filiform  papilla!  being  at  least  of  nonntl 
amount,  of  eourae  the  tongue  docs  not  appear  coated. 

For  the  ditference  between  simple  oral  catarrh  and  that  acuonipaiii~ 
ing  gastric  catairh,  see  Section  ffl.,  Chapter  I. 

Pkogn'OSIS. — If  we  except  the  spasms  during  dentition,  wfaidi  an 
sometimes  dangerous  to  life,  and  whose  dependence  on  oml  catwrh  is 
still  doubtful,  the  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  favorable.  The  pn>gn» 
sis  for  a  perfect  cure,  espeeiallj  in  chronic  oral  cstorrb,  is  loss  txfoor 
ble,  although  even  here  a  suitable,  judicious  treatment,  if  carefnlly  fiit 
lowed  by  the  patient,  which  b  rarely  done,  may  give  a  Gavnrafale 

Tbeatieent. — The  causal  indications  cannot  be  fulfilleil  in  all 
cases.  In  difficult  dentition,  cutting  the  gums  is  of  doubtful  bcne£t; 
occasionally  the  ind^ons  inflame  and  cause  the  ealairb  to  beoooK 
worse.  Sharp  edges  of  the  teeth,  which  are  easily  overlooked,  an;  to 
be  carcftUly  removed,  wounds  of  the  mouth  and  ulcerated  gums  tn  tn 
be  properly  treated.  Where  smoking,  especially  the  use  of  stnM^ 
cigars,  causes  troublesome  oral  catarrh,  it  must  be  totally  (i 
ir  at  least  weak  dgars  only  should  b 
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or,  still  better,  a  long  pipe  should  be  used  Oral  catarrh,  caused  by  the 
use  of  mercurials,  requires  their  discontinuance,  and  in  such  cases  al) 
traces  of  blue  ointment  are  to  be  carefully  removed  from  the  skin.  The 
secondary  oral  catarrh  usually  disappears  with  the  cure  of  the  erysipe- 
las, angina,  gastritis,  etc.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  latter  docs 
not  require  emetics  nearly  so  often  as  these  are  ordinarily  used  in 
practice.  The  fiEu;t  of  the  tongue  being  for  a  time  cleaner  after  the 
vomiting  depends  altogether  on  mechanical  causes,  and  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  the  oral  and  gastric  catarrh  are  benefited.  When  caused 
by  some  infectious  disease,  the  indications  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  treatment  of  the  original  affection. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  is  essentially  local,  just  as  for 
affections  of  other  mucous  membranes  that  are  within  easy  reach. 
This  direct  treatment  is  especially  required  in  those  cases  of  chronic 
oral  catarrh  which  prove  very  obstinate  even  after  the  exciting  cause 
Das  disappeared.  For  this  obstinate  clanmiiness  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend a  well-known  domestic  remedy ;  namely,  slowly  chewing  small 
pieces  of  rhubarb  before  going  to  bed.  I  cannot  ascribe  the  very  gen- 
eral improvement  to  the  direct  action  of  the  rhubarb  on  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  since  it  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  when 
given  in  very  soluble  pills. 

In  chronic  catarrh  persisting  without  cause,  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  slowly  drinking  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  on  an  empty  stomach,  is  very  useful  This  evidently  depends 
on  the  well-kno>vn  power  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  to  diminish 
the  tenacity  of  the  mucus  and  render  it  more  fluid.  If  this  treatment 
is  inefficacious,  we  may  confidently  order  the  mouth  to  be  pencilled 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  j — ij  to  the  pound  of  water), 
as  recommended  by  P/euffer^  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(gr.  j  to  5  ss  water),  as  advised  by  Henoch,  The  effect  of  these  pre- 
scriptions in  oral  catarrh  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  other  catarrhs  from 
the  same  remedies.^ 


CHAPTER   II. 

CttOITPOUS   STOMATITIS — APHTHA. 

Etiology. — On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  we  often  see 
small  white  spots,  surrounded  by  a  red  border,  which  look  like  flat 
vesicles ;  after  a  short  time  these  are  thrown  off,  and  an  excoriation, 
which  heals  readily,  is  left.  This  affection  of  the  cral  mucous  mem- 
brane is  designated  by  most  authors  as  **  aphthae,"  a  name  wliich  is 
also  used  for  other  diseases  of  the  mouth,  especially  cancrum  oris  and 
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thrush.  From  numerous  careful  observations,  3ohn  has  shown  thi^ 
when  these  white  spots  are  punctured  even  in  their  earliest  stage,  do 
fluid  can  be  evacuated  from  them,  and  hence  that  tbev  are  not  vesidei, 
but  solid  thickenings,  consisting  of  exudation  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  imder  the  epithelium.'  I  consider  this  view, 
which  in  the  main  corresponds  with  that  of  Rokiiansky  and  FocnUr^ 
OS  correct;  but  I  think  that,  to  be  consistent,  the  affection,  whidi  or 
other  mucous  membranes  we  call  croupous  inflammation,  should  hare 
the  same  name  when  it  attacks  the  oral  mucous  membrane ;  hence,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  define  aphthae  as  a  croupous  stomatitis  limited  to  « 
circumscribed  portion  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 

Aphthae  are  chiefly  observed  in  children.  During  the  first  few 
months,  however,  they  are  rarer  than  during  dentition.  Weaklv, 
badly-nourished  children  are  more  disposed  to  them  tliau  strong  and 
well-nourished  ones.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  cutting  the  teeth  13 
the  chiefl  Aphtlue  often  accompany  the  affection  of  the  skin  in  the 
acute  exanthemata,  especially  measles.  Occasionally  also  they  occur 
as  small  epidemics,  without  any  perceptible  cause,  and  it  then  appears 
as  if  they  spread  by  contagion.  Lastly,  aphthae  accompany  other 
severe  affections  of  the  mouth,  particularly  cancrum  oris. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Aphthaj  chiefly  occur  on  the  anterior 
half  of  the  tongue,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  hanl 
palate.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  round,  often  quite  numer- 
ous, and  an?  either  disseminated  or  run  together  into  irregular  figures. 
The  grayish  or  yellowish-white  deposits  separate  gradually  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  centre,  making  the  red  border  broader.  When 
the  exudation  has  entirely  separated,  there  is  no  ulceration,  only  an 
exeoriation ;  this  is  characteristic  of  a  croupous  affection,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  dii)htheritic.  The  excoriated  place  is  soon  cover.^J 
with  epithelium  again ;  aphthae  leave  no  cicatrix.  Catarrh,  with  c^pi- 
oas  production  of  mucus  and  cells,  affects  the  rest  of  the  mouth. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  eruption  of  aphthae  is  often  pre- 
ceded for  several  days  by  fever,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the 
8}^nptollls  of  oral  catarrh.  The  disease  itself  is  accompanied  by  pain, 
which  is  increased  by  nursing,  and  in  older  children  by  speaking  and 
chewing.  At  the  same  time  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  so  much  in- 
creased, that  a  clear  fluid  almost  constimtly  runs  from  the  Imlf-ojx^n 
mouth.  From  the  deconnx)sition  of  the  accumulated  epithelium  and 
the  exudation  thrown  off,  there  is  a  disagreeable,  penetrating  fetoi 
from  the  mouth,  especially  in  the  not  unfrequent  complication  of  the 
croupous  with  diphtheritic  stomatitis  (see  Chapter  IIL).  By  rejx^ated 
relapses  the  affection  may  last  several  weeks.  Of  itself  it  is  scaroel) 
ever  dangerous. 
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Treatment. — Chlorate  of  potash  has  veiy  properly  attained  tlie 
reputation  of  a  specific  for  aphthse.  In  almost  all  cases,  under  the  use 
of  a  watery  solution  of  this  remedy  (gr.  jv — vj.  at  a  dose),  improvement 
and  cure  very  soon  occur.  If,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  chlorate 
of  potash  docs  not  produce  this  result,  we  may  paint  the  aphtha)  with 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIPHTHERITIC   STOMATITIS,   STOMACACE,   CANCRUM    ORIS,   MUNDFAULE. 

Etiology. — As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  in  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation a  fibrinous  exudation  is  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  part  of  the  membrane  affected  sloughs  £ix)m  the 
compression  to  which  its  vessels  are  subjected  by  exudation.  After 
the  detachment  of  the  diphtheritic  slough  thus  formed,  which  is  some- 
times dry,  sometimes  moist,  a  loss  of  substance  remains. 

Diphtheritic  stomatitis  results — 1.  From  the  too  continued  or  too 
excessive  use  of  mercurials.  2.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  without 
perceptible  cause,  especially  among  people  living  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  (mal  log^s,  mal  vetus,  mal  nourris,  Taupiriy  Bohri). 
The  latter  form  is  usually  called  stomacace  or  cancrum  oris ;  exten- 
sive epidemics  of  it  occur  in  foundling  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  bar* 
racks,  and  other  institutions,  and  also  in  armies  not  in  barracks,  but  in 
the  field,  or  otherwise  li\dng  in  tlie  open  air ;  it  is  not  improbably  ex- 
tended by  contagion. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  the  milder  grades  of  the  diph* 
theritic  l.»rm  of  mercurial  stomatitis,  at  certain  parts  of  the  mouth, 
along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  parts  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips  vr  hich  lie  against  the  teeth,  we  at  first  find  a  whitisli  or  some- 
what dirt  J  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  white  spots 
cannot  be  wiped  off,  but  after  a  few  days  the  superficial  layer  of 
mucous  me  abrane,  with  the  exudation  infiltrating  it,  falls  off,  and  in 
its  place  it*  left  an  unhealthy-looking  ulcer,  which  cleans  off  slowly 
and  finally  i-icatrizes  from  the  margins.  In  more  severe  cases,  where 
the  exudation  infiltrates  and  destroys  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  mcn*brane,  a  large  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth 
is  often  converted  into  a  soft,  discolored  slough.  If  this  separates,  a 
deep  ulcer  with  irregular  borders  and  uneven  base  is  left.  The  losj 
of  substance  is  but  slowly  filled  ^vith  granulations,  and  as  the  lost 
mucous  menilirane  is  not  regenerated,  but  is  replaced  by  cicatricial 
tissue,  contracted  cicatrices,  or  even  adhesions  and  false  andiylosis,  nol 
unfi-equently  r  amain. 
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Id  caDcrum  oris  the  infittratjoa  and  ulceration  always  begta  on  tbs 
gums,  usuaUy  at  their  upper  bonier  on  the  anterior  surface.  lu  setae 
cases  it  advances  to  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  gums,acKt  tltcadJHOB 
parts  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue.  The  teeth  became  Icxnon^ 
and  occasionally  the  pciiosteum  of  the  jaw  b  exposed  tuid  destn^d 
In  consequence  of  this,  in  some  cases  there  arc  cnriea  and  necroaief 
the  nmsillftiy  bones. 

SvuTTOUS  AMD  CouBSE. — The  diphtheritic  form  of  menurial  sl» 
matitis  is  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  particularly  when  the  sloi^ 
have  separated  and  left  ulcers.  Chewing,  or  even  epeaking,  will  nft 
der  this  pain  tuibcarable.  The  secretion  from  the  salirarii-  and  mucaui 
glands  is  enormously  increased,  the  pattcnts  cannot  sleep,  as  tbe  seov- 
tioa,  if  not  ejected,  runs  into  the  larynx,  and  induces  cotigb  or  sufiixa- 
don ;  if  tliey  lie  on  the  side  and  succeed  in  sleei>in^,  they  soon  wake 
to  find  tbe  pillow  cold,  wet,  and  saturated  with  eali\-H.  On  thn  pwt» 
o£  the  tonji^ue  and  gainia,  but  especially  along  the  edges  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  free  from  sloughs  or  ulcers,  there  is  an  unusually  thick,  jel- 
low,  soft  coating.  There  is  a  very  penetrating  bad  odor  from  ttie 
mouth,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  this  coating,  and  uf  the  sloi^ 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  not  de<^ded  whether  or  not  this 
smell  is  caused  by  the  fonnatioa  of  sulphurct  of  ammoniuin  from  tlx' 
disintegration  of  the  sulpbo-cyanidc  of  potassium,  which  is  a  nonual 
constituent  of  the  saliva,  by  the  decomposition  going  ou  in  the  looDlii. 
Even  when  the  mercurials  have  been  stopped,  the  pain,  flow  of  satin, 
and  smell,  pass  off  slowly,  and  even  in  mild  cases  it  is  usually  fmn 
eight  to  fourteen  days  before  the  patient  feels  welL  In  severe  cues 
the  cure  progresses  even  more  slowly ;  as  was  mentioued  above,  llioe 
may  even  be  permanent  injurj'. 

At  the  commcucemeAt  of  cancrum  oris,  according  to  the  cxccUcnl 
description  of  Bohii,  the  gums  are  dark  red  and  greatly  swelled  I7 
exces^vc  hj-pcriemia.  They  appear  loosened  from  t!ie  teeth,  and  bleed 
on  the  slightest  pressure.  After  this  stage  has  lasted  two  to  lour 
days,  a  gray  membranous  deposit  almost  always  appears  on  iho  uppa 
border  of  the  gums,  particularly  about  the  incisor  teeth  of  one  side  of 
tbe  lower  jaw.  On  careful  examination,  we  find  that  ibis  deposit, 
which  is  a  pulpy  substance,  does  not  lie  on  tbe  gums,  but  consists  of  the 
gangrenous  tissue  of  tbe  guins.  After  the  separation  of  the  pulpy 
muss  which  we,  in  opposition  to  Jiohn,  must  ccmsider  a  dipUtheritic 
slough,  there  is  found  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  gums,  on  the  sur&ce 
and  periphery  of  which  the  SJimc  process  is  repeated  as  long  as  the 
ulTection  lusts,  until  in  sei'erc  cases  the  contours  of  the  gums  «rc  Init, 
the  teeth  loosened,  and  the  other  evils  described  above  have  resulted. 
At  the  same  time  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  ai«  sweDed  sod 
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painful ;  the  parts  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  oc»rresponding  to  the  affected 
part  are  oedematons ;  the  breath  has  a  cadaverous  odor ;  the  saliva, 
which  is  often  bloody  and  discolored,  flows  constantly  from  the  mouth ; 
and  every  attempt  to  swallow,  or  even  to  drink,  causes  severe  pain.  The 
patients  avoid  closing  the  mouth  and  even  keep  the  jaws  apart,  to 
prevent  rubbing.  Strange  to  say,  the  general  condition  and  even  the 
appetite  are  affected  but  little ;  fever  is  slight  or  even  absent ;  when 
properly  treated,  the  disease  almost  always  runs  a  fi&vorable  course,  the 
diphtheritic  sloughs  separate,  and  the  ulcers  imder  them  heal  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  Neglected  and  improperly  treated,  the  affection 
may  exist  for  months,  but  it  rarely  endangers  life.  Fatal  results 
probably  always  depend  on  complications.' 

Tbeatment. — In  the  diphtheritic  form  of  mercurial  stomatitis  we 
must  not  neglect  to  tell  the  patient  how  slow  his  cure  will  be.  He 
will  bear  his  sufferings  much  better  if  he  does  not  find  his  hopes  dis- 
appointed from  day  to  day ;  but  if  we  promise  him  that,  if  not  cured 
sooner,  he  will,  at  least,  be  comfortable  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  he 
will  be  patient  and  submit  to  what  is  unavoidable.  Frequently  wash- 
ing the  mouth  with  cold  water,  or  with  water  and  red  wine,  at  the 
commencement,  subsequently  painting  the  ulcers  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  or,  still  better,  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  described  in 
Chapter  L,  but  especially  the  use  of  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  are 
far  preferable  to  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  pK>tassium  and 
mercurial  antidotes,  or  painting  the  mouth  with  spirits  of  camphor, 
which  is  as  painful  as  useless.  Touching  the  ulcers  occasionally  with 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  beneficia],  but  exceedingly  painful. 

Chlorate  of  pK>tash  is  just  as  certain  a  specific  against  cancrum  oris 
as  against  aphthae.  To  children  under  one  year  we  may  give  one,  scruple 
daily,  to  older  ones  half  a  drachm,  to  adults  one  to  two  drachms,  dis- 
solved in  six  ounces  of  water.  Under  this  treatment  the  bad  odor  very 
quickly  disappears;  the  ulcers  also  commence  to  clean  up  in  a  few 
days  and  heal  rapidly.  We  are  very  rarely  obliged  to  touch  the  ulcers 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

EXCORIATIOXS  AND   ULCERS   OF  THE  MOUTH. 

EJnoLOGY. — The  rapidly-healing  excoriations  which  remain  after 
dphthas,  and  the  ulcers  caused  by  mercurial  stomatitis  and  cancrum 
oris,  were  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  and  the  one  before  it. 

Small  vesicles,  followed  by  very  painful  excoriations  about  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  appear  to  be  caused  by  local  injuries ;  at  least,  the 
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patients  suffering  from  them  always  saj  they  must  have  burnt  thei» 
selves,  smoked  too  much,  etc. 

Diffuse  catarrhal  ulcers  rarelv  occur  in  the  oral  mucx>us  memhnDe: 
still  I  have  observed  them  in  some  cases.  In  one  instance  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  was  the  seat  of  an  obstinate  caUninl 
ulceration. 

Follicular  ulcers  not  imfrequently  occur  from  stopp>age9  swelling 
and  ulceration  of  the  large  mucous  glands,  which  are  {>articularly  [Jen* 
tiful  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips.  In  some  females  these  almost 
always  occur  at  the  menstrual  periods ;  in  others,  during^  pregnancy  or 
lactation  (stomatitis  vesicularis  matema).  They  are  also  seen  in  men 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

Irregular  ulcers  at  the  angles  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  occur  qmte 
often.  According  to  Bednar  and  Bainbergery  they  result  from  the 
destruction  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  infiltrating  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  by  their  limitation  to  the  above-named  locality  are  distinguished 
from  the  ulcers  left  by  cancrum  oris. 

Variolous  ulcers  result  from  the  eruption  in  variola  passing  fipom 
the  skin  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Herpetic  resides 
may  attack  the  mouth  and  cause  small  herpetic  ulcers.  The  calloos 
ulcers  on  the  tongue  caused  by  sharp  edges  of  teeth,  and  those  of  the 
gums  resulting  from  the  formation  of  tartar,  belong  to  surgerj-.  Sjj^ 
ilitic  and  scorbutic  ulcers  will  be  treated  of  in  separate  chapters. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Tlie  small  vesicles  and  excoriations 
at  the  end  of  the  tongue  are  only  discovered  on  careful  cxaminatioo. 
If  the  vesicle  has  ruptured,  it  looks  as  if  the  epithelial  processes  of 
one  or  more  filiform  papilla3  were  broken  off;  we  see  only  a  sunll, 
slightly-excavated  red  spot.  In  diffuse  catarrhal  ulcers,  there  is  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous  membrant*,  but  also 
a  superficial  loss  of  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  of  varia- 
ble extent,  and  usually  of  irregular  shape.  The  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  shows  the  above-described  changes  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  with  extensive  production  of  cells. 

Follicular  ulcers  are  rarely  numerous;  frequently  there  is  only  one. 
Tliis  usually  starts  as  a  bright,  pearly  vesicle,  which  subsequcntlv 
breaks,  and  becomes  an  oval  ulcer,  several  Hues  long.  The  base  oi 
this  ulcer  is  quite  yellow,  or  larJaceous,  and  covered  \>-ith  a  thin  seoe" 
tion ;  the  edges  are  somewhat  elevated,  hard,  and  red. 

The  irregular  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  occasionally  svah 
tnetrical  on  both  sides ;  they  may  be  several  lines  long,  are  irregularlv 
shaped,  and  present  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  even  extends  into  the  submucous  tissue.  They  often  cause  ol^ 
etinatc  swellings  of  the  cervical  glands. 
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The  rariolons  ulcers  occur  particularly  on  the  roof  of  the  moutli. 
After  the  rupture  of  the  flat  pustules,  with  which  the  eruption  begins, 
superficial,  round,  easily-healing  ulcers  are  left.  Herpetic  ulcers  usually 
occur  on  the  insides  of  the  cheeks,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The 
vesicles,  which  form  groups  like  the  herpes  vesicles  on  the  lips,  break 
early,  and  leave  flat  ulcers,  which  soon  heal. 

Sy31ptom8  and  Course. — The  small  vesicles  and  excoriations  on 
the  point  of  the  tongue  are  annoying,  but  perfectly  free  from  dangen 
They  disappear  without  treatment  in  a  few  days.  The  inconvenience 
they  cause  contrasts  strongly  with  the  very  slight  anatomical  changes. 

The  diffuse  catarrhal  ulcers  render  the  motions  of  the  mouth,  es- 
pecially of  the  tongue,  very  painful.  After  they  have  lasted  some 
time,  this  pain  seems  to  diminish,  even  if  the  objective  symptoms  con- 
tinue unchanged. 

Follicular  ulcers  also  are  accompanied  by  pain  in  speaking  and 
chewing,  and  by  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh.  The  lardaceous  base 
and  hard  edges  of  these  ulcers  greatly  frighten  half-initiated  non-pro- 
fessionals, who  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  because,  from  these  appear- 
ances, they  make  up  their  minds  that  the  ulcers  are  of  specific  nature. 

The  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  render  chewing  and  swallowing 
difficult,  and,  in  some  patients,  cause  severe  pain,  while  in  others  they 
are  not  discovered  till  the  mouth  is  carefully  examined.  They  are 
rarely  dangerous,  although  they  sometimes  last  for  weeks. 

Variolous  and  herpetic  ulcers  rarely  cause  much  pain. 

Treatment. — ^The  small  vesicles  and  excoriations  at  the  point  of 
the  tongue  disappear  if  the  mouth  is  kept  free  from  injmies  for  a  few 
days,  smoking  and  the  use  of  hot  food,  etc.,  being  avoided. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  not  so  serviceable  in  diffuse  catarrhal  ulcera- 
tion as  in  other  affections  of  the  mouth.  Continued  and  energetic 
local  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  particularly  with  a  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  is  most  serviceable.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  the  latter  are  analogous  to  those  attained  by  the  treatment 
of  some  skin  affections  with  mercurials. 

In  treating  follicular  ulcerations,  we  must  look  out  for  any  disturb- 
.%nces  of  digestion.  If  these  have  been  removed,  or  are  not  discover- 
able, we  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  energetic 
local  treatment.  Touching  the  ulcer  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  very 
painful,  it  is  true,  but  it  acts  surely  and  quickty. 

The  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  require  no  internal  treatment, 
but  chlorate  of  potash  is  recommended  for  them  also.  Locally,  we 
may  use  nitrate  of  silver  or  concentrated  acetic  acid,  as  recommended 
by  mUiet  and  Barthez, 

Variolous  and  herpetic  ulcers  require  no  special  treatment. 
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OHAPTER    V. 

8TPHILITI0  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   HOXTrO. 

EnoLOOT. — Primary  ulcers  and  condylomata — that  is,  those  de- 
veloping at  the  point  where  the  transfer  of  the  syphilitic  poison  has 
taken  place — occur,  according  to  my  observation  during  the  last  few 
years,  much  more  frequently  than  I  had  formerly  supposed.  In  some 
cases  the  contagion  passes  from  the  nipple  of  a  syphilitic  nurse  to  the 
mouth  of  the  nursling.  Occasionally  the  infection  is  caused  by  un- 
natural debauchery;  most  frequently  through  so-called  sugar-teats, 
which  pass  from  the  mouth  of  a  syphilitic  to  that  of  a  non-syphilitic 
person.  From  one  town  in  the  vicinity  of  TUbinfferij  I  have  treated, 
and  shown  in  the  clinic,  a  family  of  ten  persons,  children,  parents,  and 
grandparents,  who  all  had  syphilitic  ulcers  and  condylomata  of  the 
oral  mucous  membrane  from  this  cause. 

Among  the  secondary  syphilitic  affections  (by  which  term  we  mean 
those  that  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  only,  not  at  the 
point  of  infection,  but  at  other  parts  of  the  body),  condylomata  and 
ulcers  often  occur  together  in  the  mouth.  Among  the  tertiary  forms 
(those  which  occur  in  the  later  periods),  we  have  the  gummy  tumors, 
or  nodular  syphilomata  (  Wa{jner)  of  the  tongue,  which  are  often  mis* 
taken  for  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Both  the  primary  and  secondary 
syphilitic  ulcers  and  condylomata  spring  from  circumscribed  indura- 
tions, or  from  syphilitic  papules  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Then  an 
excessive  collection  and  milky  cloudiness  of  the  epithelium  give  a  pe- 
culiar white  appearance  (as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver)  to  the  surface  of  the  affected  part.  Subsequently  the  papules 
of  the  mucous  membrane  form  syphilitic  erosions  or  ulcerations  by 
molecular  disintegration,  or  condylomata  by  papillary  proliferation,  or 
both  to^rcther.  Tiie  ulcers  occur  most  frequently  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth ;  here  they  are  usually  superficial,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  com- 
misure  of  the  lips  were  torn.  On  the  edges  of  these  ulcers  there  are 
almost  always  small  condylomata.  The  ulcers  occurring  on  the  tongue, 
especially  on  its  upper  surface  or  sides,  wliich  are  exposed  to  many 
sources  of  injury,  form  more  or  less  deep  fissures,  or  extensive  losses 
of  substance,  whose  uneven  base  is  covered  with  a  wliitish-gray  de- 
tritus. On  the  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  condylomata  usually 
form  elongated,  shallow  excrescences ;  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
on  the  contrary,  they  form  round  or  oval  warty  vegetations,  with  broad 
bases,  often  separated  by  fissures.  Not  un frequently,  patients  who 
have  a  bad  conscience,  and  occasionally,  also,  inexperienced  physicians 
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mistake  the  circumvallate  papillae  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  for  syphi 
litic  condylomata. 

Gummy  tumors,  or  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue,  usually 
come  on  the  anterior  third.  At  first  only  an  indurated  spot  is  noticed ; 
this  soon  swells  to  the  size  of  a  bean  or  hazel-nut,  and  subsequently 
softens  and  ruptures.  After  the  rupture  of  the  nodule  there  is  left  a 
deep,  sharply-boimded  ulcer,  Mrith  inverted,  thickened  borders. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  primary  and  secondary  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  cause  pain  in  chewing  and  speaking,  and  are  accompanied  by 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  oral  catarrh,  described  in  the  first  chapter. 
The  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  the  history,  partly  on  the  objective  symp- 
toms above  given. 

When  condylomata  occur  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  they  cause 
little  annoyance,  and  would  be  easily  overlooked,  if  patients  who  have 
long  suffered  firom  syphilis  did  not  pay  such  attention  to  themselves. 
They  often  recede  at  one  place,  while  new  ones  come  at  another.  In 
other  cases,  without  any  treatment,  they  disappear  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  but  come  back  again,  and,  with  any  treatment,  show  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  Condylomata  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  impede 
its  movements,  and  thus  become  annoying.  Inspection  of  the  mouth 
renders  the  diagnosis  certain,  as  the  affection  is  not  ^sily  mistaken. 

The  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue  develop  without  pain, 
and  even  their  ulceration  does  not  cause  much,  but  they  render  the 
tongue  imwieldy  and  rigid,  and  thus  interfere  with  speaking  and 
chewing.  But  the  ulcers  left,  after  their  breaking  down,  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch  of  the  teeth,  and  to  hard  articles  of  food. 

Treatment. — The  principles  for  treating  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  mouth  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Tlie  effect  of  preparations  of  mercury  on  primary  and  secondary 
ulcers  and  condylomata  of  the  mouth  is,  as  a  rule,  very  striking.  We 
may,  almost  with  certainty,  reckon  that,  imder  mercurial  treatment, 
they  will  very  shortly  improve,  and  entirely  disappear.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  guard  against  the  misuse  of  mercurials,  especially  in  repeated 
relapses  of  syphilitic  papules  of  the  mouth,  when  they  are  the  sole 
symptoms  of  syphilis.  Even  the  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue 
may  disappear  at  any  stage,  under  proper  treatment 

CHAPTER    VI. 

SCORBUTIC  AFFECTIONS   OF  TDE   MOUTH. 

Etiology. — ITie  affection  of  the  gums  is  among  the  most  constant 
and  among  the  first  symj)toms  of  scorbutis.  The  changes  in  the  gums 
arc  exactly  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  disease  in  other  tissuea 
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riiey  compel  us  to  suppose  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  capilkir 
walls,  Avhich  explains  the  various  exudations  and  inclination  to  hsemot' 
riia^e,  seen  in  scorbutis,  better  than  would  be  done  by  an  abnonna] 
oontlition  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of  which  is  entirely  unknown,  and 
whose  i)resence  even  has  not  been  proved. 

For  the  causes  of  scorbutis,  and  hence  almost  always  of  this  afe> 
tion  of  the  gums,  see  chapter  on  scorbutis. 

A^'ATOMiCAL  Appearaxces. — ^Thc  seat  of  the  scorbutic  affectioD 
of  the  mouth  is  exclusively  in  the  gums,  but,  where  any  of  the  teeth 
have  been  lost,  the  gums  are  just  as  free  from  the  affection  as  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and,  where  all  the  teeth  are  gone,  the  patients  do 
not  have  any  scorbutic  affection  of  the  mouth.     Occasionally  the  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  one  side,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  ports  around  a 
few  teeth.     At  the  commencement  there  is  a  red  border  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  gums ;  these  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  to  become  daii* 
blue.     Tlie  pointed  processes  between  the  teeth  especially  swell  out, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  teeth  is  loosened.     The  swelling,  whidi 
depends  on  oedema  and  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  parenchma  of 
the  gums,  may  become  so  great  that  the  gums  press  over  the  teeth 
and  hide  them,  or  that  six)ngy  swellings,  half  an  inch  or  more  thidi, 
form  on  the  gums.     About  the  teeth,  and  at  the  top  of  the  swelling, 
the  surface  subsequently  disintegrates  to  a  soft,  discolored  mass,  after 
the  scpanition  of  which  there  is  left  a  loss  of  substance.    This  slougliing 
appears  to  bi»  caused  partly  by  the  excessive  tension  of  the  infiltrated 
jK:)rtion,  partly  by  the  pressure  it  is  subjected  to  by  the  teeth.     When 
improvement  begins,  the  swelling  of  the  gums  subsides ;  they  again 
become  attached  to  the  teeth,  and  finally  attain  their  normal  color.    In 
a  few  cases,  a  new  format  ion  of  connective  tissue  seems  to  occur  during 
the  afleetion;  after  tlu*  swelling  has  subsided,  the  gums  retain  a  cica- 
trieial  soliditv,  are  uneven  and  nodulan 

Symptoms  and  Coukse. — Chewing  is  very  painful,  and  often  im- 
possible, on  acTOimt  of  the  swelling  of  the  gums.  The  secretion  of 
mucus  and  saliva  in  the  month  is  ffreatlv  increased.  Hapmorrhajr(*s 
occur  on  atteniptinii^  to  chew,  as  well  as  from  slight  pressure  on  the 
gums.  The  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  mouth,  which  are 
mino-led  with  blood,  juid  subsequently  with  dead  tissue,  causes  a  very 
penetr::tinci:  and  (lisa2:reeal)le  odor.  These  symptoms,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  tlu;  mouth,  in  whieh  we  find  the  above-described  chanprcs, 
togetlnT  with  the  observances  of  the  other  symptoms  of  scorbutis,  con- 
firm the  diai»nosis  of  a  scorbutic  afTection  of  the  mouth. 

TiiKATMKNT. — With  pr(^p<T  treatment  of  the  original  affection,  tlie 
affected  ^unis  often  return  to  a  normal  state  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.     A  long  with  the  dietetic  and  thcrai>eutic  remedies  for  the  ori^jrina) 
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disease,  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  it  is  costomaiy  to  use  astriu- 
gent  mouth-washes,  such  as  spiritus  cochleariae,  tinctura  myrrhae,  rhata- 
niae,  or  decoctions  of  willow,  oak,  or  Peruvian  bark.  In  an  epidemic 
in  Prague,  observed  and  described  by  Cejka^  washing  the  mouth  with 
warm  vinegar,  containing  more  or  less  brandy,  was  found  beneficial 
where  there  was  loosening  of  the  gums.  Where  the  affection  of  the 
gums  was  more  severe,  a  linctus,  with  muriatic  acid,  was  prescribed. 
Subsequent  relaxation  was  treated  by  astringent  decoctions  and  solu- 
tions of  alum. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

SOOB  —  MUGUET  —  THBUSH. 

EJnoLOGY. — ^Thrush  was  considered  as  a  peculiar  form  of  exudative 
stomatitis  until  it  was  discovered  that  a  parasitic  plant,  growing  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  caused  the  disease,  or  at  least  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  thrush-fungus,  oidium  albicans  {Robin) ^ 
is  not  found  outside  of  the  organism,  hence  we  do  not  know  how  its 
germs  reach  the  mouth.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  certain  circum- 
stances being  required  for  the  germs  to  reach  the  mouth  and  the  fun- 
gus to  grow  there.  In  children  the  affection  is  only  seen  during  the 
first  days  and  weeks  of  life,  rarely  in  the  second  month ;  in  adults  it 
only  occurs  in  protracted,  exhausting  diseases  a  short  time  before  death. 
Hence  it  appears  probable  that  the  germs  become  attached  most 
readily,  and  the  fungus  grows  best,  where  the  acts  of  chewing  and 
swallowinp^  are  not  very  energetically  performed,  and  the  fungus  can 
remain  quiet  and  find  nourishment  in  the  disintegrating  product  of  the 
epithelium  and  remains  of  food  adherent  to  it.  The  layer  of  mucus, 
lining  the  mouth,  appears  to  interfere  with  the  implantation  of  the 
fungus.  In  the  newly-born  or  in  moribund  patients  we  may  often 
foretell  appearance  of  the  thrush  fungus,  from  a  certain  amount  of  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  probable,  at  least  for  all  cases,  that  the 
diminished  secretion  from  the  mouth  is  due  to  the  first  stage  of  catarrh, 
even  though  the  unaccustomed  irritation  in  the  delicate  oral  nmcous 
membrane  of  a  newly-born  child  may  readily  cause  catarrhal  irritation 
Neglect  of  cleansing  the  mouth  greatly  favors  the  development  ol 
thrush.  In  large  lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals,  where  the  care,  by 
which  thrush  can  almost  always  be  prevented,  is  not  exercised,  the 
affection  often  attacks  almost  all  the  children.  Although  thrush  has, 
in  some  cases,  been  transferred  directlv  firom  the  oral  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  one  person  to  that  of  another,  still  the  affection  cannot  be 
reckoned  amonif  those  that  spread  by  contagion.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  patient  with  thrush  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  for  another  to  be  affect- 
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od  with  it ;  but  the  g«nns  of  thrush,  like  thoao  of  mould,  seem  to  k 
very  plenty  and  widely-spread,  and  to  develop  wh^raver  they  SaA  t 
suitable  place  and  fevonible  circumstances. 

Amatouical  ArPEABANCES. — Whitish  poiot^  or  a  delicate  batf 
coating,  iu  severe  cases  a  cheesy,  smeary  mass,  looking  joach  Itks  cs 
died  milk,  are  found  on  the  iatier  surface  of  tlic  lips,  tongue,  and  nd 
of  the  mouth.  At  first  these  may  be  reodQy  removed,  sabsec|DCMlj 
they  are  more  ftnoly  attached.  From  the  mouth  tbe  coating  oeono* 
ally  advances  lo  the  larj-ni:,  more  frequently  to  the  oesopbagns;  ■ 
some  cases  the  latter  has  even  been  found  filled  with  thniah  deposL 
The  disease  scorci^ly  ever  extends  to  the  stomach.  On  micnMoopiol 
esaniination  of  the  nillky  deposit  it  is  found  to  consist  of  young  saJ 
old  epithelial  celb,  lat-globulcs,  etc.,  between  which  peculiar  lofni 
granules  and  filaments  may  be  seen.  The  first  are  kno^m  to  bcspcm 
of  fiingi  by  their  oval  form,  sharp  outlines,  by  the  excaratioa  vhkh 
is  evident  in  the  larger  ones,  and  by  their  difierence  in  size,  iodicatiaf 
their  growth.  The  filaments  starting  from  the  spores  arc  of  varisfalB 
thickness ;  tliey  have  sheaths  and  ooustrictions ;  where  the  laticr  mxa 
they  have  branches,  which  go  ofT  from  them  at  acute  aagrles,  and  han 
the  same  calibre  as  tbe  trunks.  These  fungoid  filaments  form  bmilt- 
fill  tree-shaped  figures,  or,  when  very  numerous,  form  a  Ihii-Jt  fclc  It 
often  looks  as  if  they  perforated  the  epithelial  cells,  located  at  their 
)oints.  At  first  the  thrush-spores  are  in  the  most  superficial  laveis  U 
the  epithebum ;  later  they  press  in  between  them.  They  umv  em, 
although  this  rarely  occurs,  grow  into  the  mucous  membrane  itsAC 

Stmptoms  aitd  Coursk. — Cluldren  sufi'ering  from  thrush  aimcBt 
always  show  that  nursing  pains  them.  Patients  dying  of  phtliisi.i,  at- 
cinoma,  etc.,  complain  of  painful  burning  m  the  nioutb,  when  ^ev  air 
afi'ected  with  sprue.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  dilEculties  depend 
on  the  injuries  that  the  deposit  causes  to  the  mucous  nicmhiane,  ur 
whether  a  cohicident  sUght  inflammation  of  the  oral  inucoits  membnae 
excites  these  pains  and  causes  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  In  childrea, 
EuSeriag  from  thrush,  we  often  see  diarrhoea,  accompanied  bv  noin  in 
the  abdomen,  with  fluid,  green,  aeid  stools.  At  the  some  time  tJicrr 
are  not  unfrequently  redness  and  excoriations  about  the  anus,  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  uates.  As  this  symptom  also  occurs  in  nursing  in&nl! 
without  thrush,  and  as  many  children  haviug  thrush  have  no  dianlMea, 
many  consider  it  as  an  accidental  coniphcation,  ivliile  others,  espedaUv 
French  observers  {  Vfdkix),  have  considered  diarrhixa  among  the  symp- 
toms of  thrush.  It  is  dillicult  to  decide  which  is  right.  In  mauvase* 
the  diarrha?'a  may  be  independent  of  the  thrush.  But,  as  wc  have  to 
ascribe  so  muny  cases  of  infantile  diarrhcea  to  abnoniul  decompositian 
Df  the  iugesta,  and  as  we  know  that,  where  microscopical  genm  fonn, 
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there  is  usually  abnormal  decomposition,  it  does  not  appear  very  im- 
probable that  part  of  these  diarrhoeas  are  caused  by  the  presence  of 
thrush-deposit  in  the  mouth  and  its  passage  into  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine. 

Tbeatment. — Mothers  rarely  use  an  amount  of  care  in  cleaning 
the  baby's  mouth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of  thrush.  It 
is  true  the  mouth  is  washed  out  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  when 
undressing  it ;  but  during  the  day  they  let  it  go  to  sleep  on  the  breast, 
carefully  withdraw  the  nipple  from  the  mouth  so  as  not  to  awake  it, 
and  lay  it  in  the  cradle,  while  the  last  portions  of  milk,  not  yet  swal- 
lowed, remain  in  the  mouth  and  decompose,  preparing  the  mouth  for 
the  thrush-fungus.  The  physician  should  strongly  urge  his  patients  to 
carefully  wash  the  baby's  mouth  with  a  linen  rag  dipped  in  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  water  and  wine,  after  each  feeding,  whether  it  is  to  go  to 
ileep  or  not,  and  they  will  almost  certainly  remain  free  from  thrush. 

Even  after  the  development  of  thrush  we  may  limit  ourselves  to 
carefully  removing  the  creamy  deposit  and  washing  the  mouth.  The 
home  remedies,  such  as  sprinkling  the  mouth  with  sugar,  painting  it 
with  borax  and  mel  rosse,  which  are  advised  by  the  nurses,  are  to  be 
avoided ;  they  render  the  mouth  sticky,  give  new  material  for  decom- 
position, and  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  development  of  the 
thrush.  The  accompan3dng  diarrhoea  must  be  treated  accordinfi^  to 
principles  hereafter  set  down. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PARENCHYMATOUS  INFLAMMATION   OP  THE  TONGUE — GLOSSITIS. 

Etiology. — In  most  cases  of  glossitis  an  exudation  is  deposited 
between  the  muscular  filaments  of  the  tongue  while  they  themselves 
are  rarely  inflamed  or  destroyed  (see  pathogenesis  of  myocarditis). 

Acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  is  a  rare  affection,  it  is  only  induced 
by  severe  injuries  affecting  the  tongue ;  such  as  bums  and  injuries 
firom  acrid  or  caustic  substances,  and  especially  from  bee  and  wasp 
stings.  Chronic  partial  glossitis  results  most  frequently  from  the  pres- 
Bure  of  sharp  edges  of  the  teeth  and  rough  pipe-stems.  We  do  not 
know  the  causes  of  dissecting  glossitis,  nor  that  of  a  superficial  glos* 
sitis,  which  very  properly  has  been  termed  psoriasis  of  the  mouthy  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  marked  by  an  infiltration  of  the  lingual  mucous  mem- 
brane with  morbid  production  of  epithelium.  The  only  good  descrip- 
tion of  this  affection  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  Rayers's  work 
on  cutaneous  diseases  under  the  title  "  Pityriasis  of  the  Mouth ; "  al- 
though I  myself  have  met  with  it  three  times  m  the  past  year. 
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ANATOMICAL  AppBARANCia. — In  acute  glossitis  the  wliole  toogv 
i3  usually  affected ;  very  raruly  one  Bido  alone.  The  tongue  dooUa 
in  size,  its  surface  is  dark  red,  and  smooth  or  fissured,  and  coveted  wilk 
tough,  often  bloody  exudation.  Its  substance  is  infiltrated,  soft,i>i 
pale,  Sometimoa  it  returns  rapidly  to  its  normal  size  and  stnieUR: 
in  other  aisca  it  remains  for  a  long  irhile,  or  perniancntly,  iniiunled 
and  enlari^ed.  In  severe  glossitis,  small  abscesses  form  ;  these  ealaigc, 
unite,  .and  may  burst  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  heal,  Jfi^nag 
a  depressed  scar. 

In  fhronic  partial  glossitis  we  find,  particularly  at  (lie  edge  of  tfce 
tongue,  circumscribed  hard  spot?,  which  project  slig^itlj?  or  not  attl^ 
and  which  often  retract  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  tongue  just  Gb 
cicatrices.  At  these  points  the  muscular  substance  has  dlsappeuel 
and  is  replaced  by  connective  tissue. 

In  glossitis  diaaeeans,  the  tongue's  surface  is  divided  into  bbnla 
by  deep  furrows.  Remains  of  food  and  epitheliiiin  collect  in  Iheie 
furrows  and  cause  ulceration.  Many  apparent  cracks  in  the  tooguf 
are  mere  wrinkles  like  those  on  the  faces  of  the  old.  In  tho  superfciil 
glossitis  described  above  as  analogous  to  psoriasis  of  the  akin,  the  fe 
gual  mucoua  membrane  is  thickened,  rigid,  and  extensively  erttktA. 
In  some  spots  there  is  a  morbid  lusuriance  of  the  epithelial  roatii^, 
while  In  other  parts  of  the  surface  it  is  entirely  absent,  and  ihr  wkik 
tongue  looks  smooth  and  shining,  as  though  it  were  varnished. 

SrMTTOMa  AMD  CouasK.— In  acute  glossitis  there  is  not  nxra 
enough  in  the  mouth  for  the  enlarged  tongue,  which  projects  almc^ 
an  inch  Iwyond  the  tocth,  which  are  kept  apart.  The  upper  surla.*  ii 
whitish,  or,  if  the  exudation  covering  it  is  mised  with  blood,  it  is  dirty 
brown ;  the  under  surfiicc  is  dark  red.  The  deep  impressiooa  m^k  br 
the  teeth  in  the  sides  soon  change  to  ulcers  with  fatty  costio^ 
The  tension  of  the  tongue  caused  by  the  great  swelling  excites  sewft 
pain.  The  movements  of  the  tongue  are  impaired  by  tlie  pn«nfc 
^used  by  the  exudation  on  the  muscular  fibres,  speech  becomca  udd- 
telligible  and  soon  impossible,  chewing  and  swallowing  the  sarao  wvt. 
The  saliva  constantly  runs  out  of  the  moutb  at  both  sides  of  the  tonpKV 
while,  the  mouth  being  open,  evaporation  constantly  goes  on,  and  A* 
surface  of  the  tongue,  not  being  moistened,  becomes  dry  and  inoustd. 
The  submaxillary  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  mlv;^,  Ik 
circulation  m  the  jugular  vein  is  obstructed;  the  Dice  appears  Une 
and  swollen.  The  entrance  to  the  Inrj-ns  may  lie  coDlracted  by  th( 
swelling  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  respiration  be  vcrr  moA  iB^ 
pmrcd ;  lience  attacks  of  suffocation  often  oociu-  at  the  hoi^t  of  tin- 
affection  ;  these  may  cause  death.  Acute  glossitb  is  aooompaninl  bj 
high  fever,  full  pulse,  great  anxiety  and  rcstleoniess,  and  senrera  (d» 
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stitutional  disturbance ;  subsequently  the  pulse  becomes  small,  the 
patient  listless,  and  signs  of  asphyxia  may  arise.  Left  to  itself  the 
disease  may  gradually  subside;  sound  treatment  often  relieves  it 
promptl3\  When  an  abscess  forms,  all  the  symptoms  increase ;  but 
subside  almost  instantly  when  it  breaks. 

Chronic  partial  glossitis  causes  a  circumscribed  dull  pain,  which 
becomes  burning  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated.  The  in- 
duration impairs  the  movement  of  the  tongue.  The  affection  may  last 
for  years,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  cancer.  In  glossitis  dissecans 
the  ulcerated  fissures  are  painful.  When  these  have  healed,  the  tongue 
remains  lobulated  but  free  from  pain. 

Psoriasis  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane  is  a  very  distressing  and 
obstinate  affection,  and  lasts  with  varying  intensity  for  years.  The 
patient  is  often  quite  incapable  of  chewing  solid  food  and  smoking 
tobacco,  for  every  motion  of  the  tongue  occasions  acute  pain. 

Treatment. — ^Acute  glossitis  demands  the  promptest  treatment. 
Bleeding,  blisters,  and  purging,  are  useless ;  leeches  to  the  tongue  in- 
crease the  evil.  We  should  rather  scarify  it  deeply  and  boldly,  for 
the  swelling  will  protect  the  ranine  artery.  We  may  also  lay  pieces 
of  ice  in  the  mouth,  and  give  soothing  mouth-washes  when  the  symp- 
toms have  moderated.  If  deep  incisions  fail,  and  suffocation  threaten, 
tracheotomy  may  be  necessary. 

In  chronic  partial  glossitis  we  must  first  of  all  remove  the  sharp 
edges  of  teeth,  etc.  But  frequently  this  fails,  and  operation  is  the 
only  resource.  Iodine,  water  from  mineral  springs,  and  systematic 
purgation,  have  been  recommended  on  theoretical  grounds;  experi- 
ence has  not  proved  their  advantage. 

In  glossitis  dissecans  wc  may  limit  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of 
the  ulcers  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  or  solution. 

Psoriasis  of  the  Ungual  mucous  membrane  will  be  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  mercury,  given  under  the  false  impression  that  the  affection 
is  syphilitic.  In  one  of  my  three  cases,  after  applying  all  manner  of 
treatment  without  advantage,  a  permanent  and  material  improvement 
was  effected  by  persistently  rinsing  the  mouth  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  touching  the  fissures  with  the  same  acid 
pure. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

NOMA — WATER   CANKER GANGRENOUS   SORE   MOUTH. 

Etiology. — Noma  is  that  form  of  gangrene  which  results  from  an 
asthenic  inflammation,  that  is,  ^m  an  inflammation  occurring  in  a  de- 
bilitated person.     '^  If  a  nutritive  change  of  destructive  character  a^ 
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kcta  ports  whidi  have  been  greatly  altered  by  previous  diai^Ba  ot  da 
nutrition,  entire  death  of  the  port  may  quickly  result."     (  FifnAoej 

The  disease  is  almost  exclusively  encountcted  a-nuin^  a 
espeoially  among  those  who  have  become  cachectic  from  wiml  of  ih  [ 
insufficient  or  spoiled  food,  and  bad  dwellii^;  or  among  tbofierii 
have  just  recovered  from  severe  illness  that  has  grpatly  wcakn^ 
them.  Noma  is  moat  frequently  seen  as  a  result  of  measln,  o>k 
rarely  after  other  acute  exant.homatous  aEfectiotis,  or  afiet-  trplw 
pneumonia,  etc.  Misuse  of  mercurials  in  the  treatmeDt  of  the  sbM 
affections  appears  to  have  much  to  do  vilh  the  occurrence  of  uamt  a 
a  sequel ;  it  often  be^pus  simultaneously  with  merctariol  stoHHta 
In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  especially  in  Holland,  it  is  moie  bt- 
quent  than  in  the  south.     It  seems  never  to  bo  epidemic, 

AiTATOHiCAi.  Appkarakces. — The  affection  almost  nln-ays  begiB 
on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Over  a  spot  hardened  by  infiltralion,  llr 
mucous  membrane  becomes  red,  then  discolored  ;  a  i*esicle  dlled  "ifi 
cloudy  serum,  often  fonns  on  this.  The  affeet«d  ptirt  soon  bbckeK, 
softens,  and  disintegrates.  The  gangrene  spreads,  destroj-s  the  piai, 
the  lips,  the  base  and  edges  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side;  cb 
maxillary  bones  are  exposed  and  eifoliate,  the  teeth  beoooie  locMe  uJ 
fiUt  out.  Progressing,  the  gangrene  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  Ik 
cheeks,  spreads  rapidly,  and  finally  changes  the  entire  c]ie«k,  p«jt  U 
the  nose,  the  lower  eyelid,  often  even  half  the  £ice,  into  a  ni);^ 
pulpy,  moist  mass,  or  to  a  dry,  black  slough.  Tlie  blood-vessels  n^ 
the  destruction  longest ;  on  pont-mortem  esamination,  they  arc  fottd 
still  preserved,  but  tilled  with  fibrinous  coagulo.  In  the  few  casM  iImI 
nscover,  the  gangrenous  masses  are  thro^m  off  and  the  loss  of  suh- 
stance  is  filled  with  granulations,  so  that  a  firm,  fibrous  ciciitrix  fiiuUj 
results  from  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  Adhesiowt  in  <b 
mouth  and  frightful  disfigurement  always  remain. 

Stmttoms  and  Coukse. — According  to  the  excellent  descriplico 
of  RUlUt  and  JBart/tez,  while  the  gangrene  commences,  usually  wilt' 
out  pain,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  oral  inuuous  membnine,  a  sA 
regular,  circumscribed  oedema  oocure  in  the  affected  cheek  and  hf, 
and  gradually  spreads.  A  hard,  round  nucleus  forms  in  its  eealre,  om 
which  the  skin  appears  shimug,  pale,  or  mottled  violet.  Even  wbc* 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  a  great  jmrt  of  the  gums  liavc  brraor 
gangrenous,  the  child  often  sits  quietly  in  bed.  A  sangutneots,  n 
even  black  suHva,  runs  out  of  his  mouth  ;  but  he  plays,  demands  fooi 
takes  it  eagerly,  and  with  the  food  swallows  the  sloughs  that  fitU  "f 
Irom  tlie  gangrenous  parts.  At  the  same  time  the  skin  is  pole  sod 
cool,  the  pulse  small  and  moderately  frequent,  and  there  is  dcimum  it 
night.     Occasionally,  mostly  at  the  fifth  or  dxth  day  of  tho  discaiC,' 
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oilcuinscribed,  diy,  blaok  slough  {anns  an  the  cheeks  or  under-lip ;  this 
mcreases  daily,  till  it  affects  half  the  fsLoe,  Occasionally,  even  at  this 
stage,  the  child  is  tolerably  strong,  demands  food,  and  tears  gangre- 
nous pieces  out  of  the  mouth.  The  appearance  becomes  more  hideous 
when  the  slough  separates,  and  tags  hang  from  the  cheeks,  between 
which  we  can  see  the  bare,  loosened  teeth,  and  blackened  jaw-bone. 
Then  the  smell  is  excessively  disagreeable,  the  patient  very  weak,  and 
diarrhoea  usually  comes  on ;  thirst  is  almost  unquenchable ;  the  skin 
is  cool  and  dry ;  the  pulse  small  and  imperceptible ;  finally,  the  child 
dies  of  exhaustion.  Occasionally,  the  disease  begins  to  recover  from 
the  first  stage ;  but,  even  after  detachment  of  the  external  slough, 
the  gangrene  may  be  limited,  the  swelling  diminish,  the  general  health 
improve,  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  dean  off,  and  healthy  suppuration 
occur. 

TsEATKENT. — Quininc,  chlorine-water,  charcoal,  and  other  antisep- 
tics, have  been  recommended  as  internal  remedies ;  but  they  are  of 
little  service ;  they  are  recommended  more  on  theoretical  grounds  than 
from  experience  of  their  benefit.  W^e  should  give  the  patient  fresh 
air,  good  nourishment,  a  smaU  amount  of  wine,  and  treat  the  gangrene 
locally,  according  to  surgical  principles.  Alm()st  all  caustics  have  been 
advised  for  noma ;  the  actual  cautery  has  obtained  the  greatest  repu- 
tation. The  object  of  these  applications  is  to  destroy  the  gangrenous 
parts,  and  to  excite  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  surrounding  parts. 


CHAPTER    X. 

PAROnnS — ^IXPULMMATION   OP    THE    PABOTID    AND    ITS  VICINTTY — 

MUaiPS. 

Etiology. — ^Besides  the  cases  caused  by  wounds  of  the  parotid,  by 
the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  its  excretory  duct,  or  by  calcareous 
deposits,  which  cases  belong  to  the  surgeon,  we  distinguish  two  forms 
of  parotitis :  1.  Idiopathic  parotitis,  parotitis  polymorpha  (mumps) ; 
2.  Symptomatic  or  metastatic  parotitis. 

In  opposition  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  Virchoio  maintains 
that  the  affection  starts  in  the  gland-ducts  of  the  parotid.  He  has  di- 
rectly proved  this  in  the  case  of  symptomatic  parotitis,  and  in  the  idio- 
pathic form  also  it  appears  to  us  much  more  probable  that  the  inflam- 
mation should  begin  in  the  gland-ducts  than  in  the  interstitial  tissue. 
If^  with  Virchow^  we  consider  idiopathic  parotitis  as  resulting  from  a 
simple  catarrh,  which  has  no  tendency  to  suppurate,  and  the  sympto* 
matic  or  metastatic  form,  as  caused  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
gland-ducts,  thai  has  a  tendency  to  suppurate,  the  symptoms,  course. 
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and  socalled  metastases  of  the  affection  are  less  inexplicable  ihnl 
we  follow  the  old  view,  which  considered  the  interoellular  sofafitiv 
of  the  gland  as  the  starting-point  and  peculiar  seat  of  the  affedaoD. 

Idiopathic  parotitis  is  rarely  sporadic;  it  almost  always  ocean  k 
epidemics ;  these  usually  come  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  that  iS|ii 
cold,  damp  weather,  rarely  in  the  dry,  warm  weather  of  summer.   T^ 
vary  in  duration  and  extent ;  occasionally  they  are  confined  to  calaii 
institutions,  foundling  houses,  barracks,  etc.    Trustworthy  observatiaH 
render  it  most  probable  that  the  disease  spreads  by  contagion.    It  doa 
not  appear  to  us  justifiable  (with  RiUiet)  to  consider  mumps  as  an  » 
fcctious  disease,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  j>arotid  as  the  local  Or 
pression  of  a  constitutional  disease,  and  to  regard  it  as  analogous  to 
the  affections  of  the  skin  that  accompany  the  acute  infectious  diseisa 
The  same  objections  that  we  have  raised  to  consideiing  wboc^BD^ 
cough  among  the  infectious  diseases,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  tens, 
urge  us  to  separate  mumps  from  them  also,  in  spite  of  its  contagioosr 
ness.     Infants  and  old  persons  usually  escape  epidemic  parotitis ;  males 
are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females. 

Symptomatic i^ar otitis  results  from  severe  diseases,  like  typhus; 
in  some  epidemics  of  this  disease  it  follows  almost  all   cases.     More 
rarel}'  it  is  seen  in  the  course  of  cholera,  septicsemia,  measles,  smaO- 
|X)x,  dysentery,  or  as  an  accompaniment  of  pneumonia.      We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  relation  of  such  cases  of  parotitis  to  these  diseases 
The  oral  catarrh,  which  always  accompanies  abdominal  typhus,  might 
excite  the  suspicion  that  the  parotitis  accompanying  this  disease  was 
induced  by  a  i)ropagation  of  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  nieinbrane  of 
the  nioutli  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands.     But,  opposed  to 
this  \'iew  is  the  fact,  that  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  in  ty])hus 
is  not  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  affection  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  parotitis,  running  the  same 
course,  occurs  in  other  affections  that  are  not  complicated  by  oral  ca- 
tarrh.    Since  symptomatic  parotitis  is  seen  not  only  in  infectious  dis- 
eases, but  also  in  pneumonia,  we  cannot  sivy  that  it  is  induced  by  an 
irritation  of  the  gland  from  infected  blood.    The  hypothesis,  tliat  under 
some  circumstances  it  has  a  critical  indication,  and  exercises  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  original  disease,  is  disproved  by  fiicts ; 
it  always  forms  an  unpleasant  and  imdesirable  complication. 

Anatomical  AprEAiiAXCES. — We  do  not  exactly  know  the  ulti- 
mate anatomical  changes  of  parotitis.  As  the  c*ourse  of  the  disease  is 
almost  always  favorable,  there  is  rarely  an  opportunity  for  anatomical 
examinations.  Nevertheless,  from  the  softness  of  the  swelling,  and 
tlie  slight  amount  of  pain  that  it  causes,  and  especially  from  its  usiiall? 
•^pid  disaj)pearance,  ^Wthout  leaving  any  traces,  we  may  believe  that 
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^   it  18  chiefly  or  so.ely  caused  by  serous  exudatioD.     Although  we  have 

^    said  above  that  the  affection  probably  proceeds  from  a  catairh  of  the 

^    gland-duct,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  swelling  chiefly  affects  the 

r     interstitial  substance  and  the  connective  tissue  about  the  gland«     The 

swelling  usually  extends  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  gland.     The 

development  of  oedema  about  the  inflamed  gland-ducts  is  not  at  all 

Btrange ;  it  corresponds  exactly  with  observations  made  in  analogous 

conditions.     Infiltration,  with  firm  fibrinous  exudations  and  suppura 

tion,  rarely  occur  in  parotitis.     We  do  not  know  whether  tlie  suppurar 

tion  proceeds  from  the  gland  itself  or  the  interstitial  substance ;  but  it 

is  most  probable  that  there  is  just  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  in  sup 

purating  symptomatic  parotitis.     (See  below.) 

Symptomatic  parotitis  begins,  according  to  the  careful  observa- 
tions of  Virchow^  with  decided  hyperaemia,  which  causes  the  gland 
and  interstitial  substance  to  appear  infiltrated  and  swelled.  Changes 
in  the  gland-ducts  soon  begin ;  a  tough,  filamentous,  whitish,  or  yellow- 
ish substance,  which  soon  becomes  purulent,  collects  in  them.  Even 
at  the  second  or  third  day  the  microscope  shows  that  it  contains  pus- 
oorpuscles,  with  numerous  salivary  corpuscles.  If  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, the  lobules  of  the  gland  soften  and  break  down ;  this  process 
begins  within,  so  that  at  one  time  the  lobules  represent  cavities  filled 
with  pus.  Finally,  the  tunica  propria  is  also  destroyed,  and  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  begins  to  suppiurate ;  this  suppuration  may  extend  rap- 
idly, and  become  a  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  this  case  a 
large  parotid  abscess  forms ;  more  frequently  the  gland-tissue  only  is 
destroyed,  and  as  the  interstitial  tissue  remains  intact,  numerous  small 
abscesses  are  formed.  Occasionally  also  there  are  extensive  destruc- 
tion and  gangrene  of  the  gland-tissue  and  interstitial  substance ;  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  may  spread  fh)m  its  original  seat  in  vari- 
ous directions  and  cause  dangerous  results.  It  most  frequently  attacks 
the  neighboring  connective  tissue,  and  the  masticatory  muscles  lying 
in  it,  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary,  temporal,  and  sphenoid  bones,  or 
even  the  bones  themselves.  Where  the  disease  is  very  severe,  it 
occasionally  passes  from  the  bones  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
the  brain  itself,  or  to  the  internal  and  middle  ear.  This  propagation 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration  to  the  cerebral  membranes  and  the 
internal  ear  may  take  place  along  the  blood-vessels  ^wid  nerve-sheathh, 
BS  well  as  through  the  bones.  Finally,  in  some  cases  parotitis  induces 
phlebitis  and  thrombus  of  neighboring  veins,  especially  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  facial  and  external  jugular  veins ;  the  disintegration  of 
these  thrombi  may  cause  embolism  and  septicaemia. 

Symptoms  axd  Coubse. — In  idiopathic  parotitis,  as  m  other  in- 
flammaticns,  the  Tocal  symptoms  are  often  preceded  by  slight  fever 
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The  geuecal  disturbaDce,  depression,  headache,  loss  uf  apfvtiK,B*l 
less  sleq),  etc,  accompanying  ttiis  as  other  fevers,  aitj  usuaUra" 
the  pTemoaitory  symptoms  of  idiopathic  parotilas.      After  thr  frivii  I 
lasted  two  or  tlirce  days,  or  in  some  eases  simultaneouslr  w^m  | 
occurrcno?,  a  swelling  forms,  which,  begimiin^  near  the  lulw  of  Xktm 
rapidly  extends  ove;  tbe  check  and  to  the  ucclc ;  usually  only  one  ik  I 
is  at  first  a&ccted.     In  the  middle  it  is  Gnner,  at  tbc  periphery  m 
the  akin  over  it  is  pale  or  only  slightly  reddeued.     'Hiis  swclfiB|s  1 
aooompanied  by  a  feeling  of  tensioa  and  pressure,  but  by  i: 
pain;  the  motjuns  of  the  head  are  impaired,  the   nioutli  can  oolTte  1 
slightly  opened,  and  chewing  and  swallowing  are  difficult.     Tbc  mo*  1 
tion  of  salii-a  may  lie   increnaed,  diminished,   or    unalteml.    TV«    ' 
annoyances  are  so  slight  in  proportion  to  the  disfigurement  «)ei 
gives  the  name  to  the  disease,  that  the  patients  excite  miar<>  Ui^te 
than  sympathy.     The  swelling  almost  always    soon    extends  to  ik 
other  side  of  the  face,  and  is  often  greatest  there  w-heo  it  bos  pw 
from  the  side  first  affected  and  the  fever  has  subsided.     About  tlH 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  occasionally  even  earlier,  rarely   later,  the  km 
ceases,  and  after  eight  or  ten  daya  the  face  appears    uatumk    Bx 
sometimes  a  circumscribed,  painless,  hard  swelling  remains  for  n  irtilr 
in  the  region  of  the  parotid.     Far  more  rarely  about  the  fiftb  or  mOk 
day  the  swelling  becomes  very  painful,  hard,  dork  red,  aoti  abucaia 
form,  which  open  outwardly  or  into  the  •external  auditory  meatus. 

Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  testide*  ■ 
affected  by  an  inflammation  similar  to  that  of  the  parotid  ;  this  occm 
more  frequently  in  men  than  in  boys;  it  ia  usually  accompanied  hj 
pain  in  the  sacral  and  inguinal  regions  and  exaeerbatiou  of  {era. 
Tlic  scrotum  also  becomes  codematous  and  forms  an  inelastic,  doogin 
tumor,  which  is  not  often  reddened;  on  careful  examination  wr  rcadili 
find  that  there  is  a  serous  exudation  in  the  tunica  vit^nali^  InfUi» 
mation  of  this  part  usually  runs  as  fin-orable  a  course  as  that  of  ihc 
parotid  docs,  and  after  a  few  days  terminates  in  resolution.  OcmiDi^ 
ally  the  parotitis  and  orchitia  seem  to  alternate,  as  it  were ;  the  ftp- 
mer  disappears  as  the  latter  comes  on,  and  the  reverse :  lieiice  we  ijiiil" 
of  parotitis  polymorpha  being  "fugitive,"  and  of  its  inclinaUoa  W 
metastasis  to  the  testicle.  In  otlier  cases,  however,  tbe  two  jnAsi*- 
matioas  run  on  together,  which  renders  it  probable  that  both  are  d« 
to  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  occurrenoc  of  the  nan  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  other.  As  in  roea  tb 
scrotum  is  sometimes  affected,  so  in  women  the  vulva  or  breasts  an* 
occasionally  attacked  with  inflammatory  oodema.  In  other  cases,  pun 
in  the  region  of  the  ovaries,  increased  by  pressure,  shows  that  aa  anaj 
is  inOamcd,  just  as  the  testicles  are  in  men.     Cases  have  also  b 
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"^  leoorded,  where,  in  the  oourse  of  idiopathic  parotitis,  htal  memnf^ihi 
«  baa  been  developed 

*  When  symptomcUic  parotitis  occurs  at  the  height  of  typhus  or  any 

*  of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  the  apathetic  patients  do  not  usually 

*  oomplain  of  pain  or  any  other  symptom.  Occasionally  slight  chills  or 
™  an  exacerbation  of  fever  precede  the  formation  of  the  parotid  tumor. 
■  This  sometimes  forms  gradually,  at  others  very  rapidly,  and  generally 
!  affects  only  one  side.  K  parotitis  comes  on  during  convalescence  from 
r  typhus,  etc.,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  same  symptoms  that  we  have 

described  for  idiopathic  parotitis.  Symptomatic  parotitis  also  may  end 
in  resolution.  This  occurs  most  readily  when  the  tumor  has  formed 
graduaUy  and  attained  only  a  moderate  hardness  and  extent.  The 
diminution  in  size  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  rapid.  When  about 
to  suppurate,  the  swelling  becomes  imeven,  nodulated,  and  very  red ; 
H  usually  shows  fluctuation  at  several  points,  and,  when  opened 
'spontaneously  or  artificially,  benign  pus  is  evacuated.  Occasionally 
tibe  opening  occurs  simultaneously  outward,  and  into  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  nore  rarely  into  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  Finally  the 
pus  may  burrow  h  ong  the  stemoKileido-mastoid  muscle,  or  the  oesoph- 
agus and  trachea,  and  form  abscesses  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
or  even  enter  the  chest  {Bruns),  Wliile  mortifying,  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  tumor  becomes  dark  blue  and  discolored;  the  tumor,  which 
was  previously  hard,  becomes  doughy  and  sinks  in ;  after  a  spontaneous 
or  artificial  opening,  a  discolored  pus,  mixed  with  shreds  of  tissue,  is 
evacuated. 

TREATaiENT. — As  idiopathic  parotitis  almost  always  ends  in  a  cure, 
if  left  to  itself,  we  have  little  to  do  but  protect  the  patient  firom  inju 
nous  influences,  and  to  regulate  the  digestion  and  bowels,  while  the 
disease  lasts.  We  keep  the  patient  in  his  chamber,  cover  the  swell- 
ing with  wadding  or  a  spice-bag,  and  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts  let  him 
avoid  eating  much  meat  or  other  protein  substances  which  would  not 
be  readily  digested  (see  diseases  of  the  stomach).  In  some  cases  an 
emetic  or  laxative  may  be  necessary.  If  hardness  and  greater  sen- 
gibility  of  the  swelling,  with  increase  of  the  fever,  excite  fears  of  sup- 
puration, we  may  attempt  to  check  it  by  applying  leeches.  If  we  find 
fluctuation,  we  should  apply  cataplasms,  and  open  the  abscess  early,  to 
prevent  further  destruction  of  the  parotid,  or  perforation  of  the  pus 
into  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Irritant  applications  have  been 
used  to  prevent  metastases,  and  sinapisms  and  blisters  have  even  been 
applied  to  the  parotid  region,  to  induce  a  return  thither  of  the  inflam- 
mation that  had  affected  the  scrotum  and  testicles.  As  experience 
has  shown,  such  treatment  can  only  prove  injurious. 

In  symptomatic  parotitis  even  local  blood-letting  is  badly  borne,  on 
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iK^rount  of  the  sererity  of  the  origin&l  disease.  If  the  swdliog  be  in^ 
aiid  tilt;  patient  winces  wheu  we  press  on  the  tumor,  we  Kbould  sffill 
oompresses  of  oold  water  or  ice.  When  there  is  fluctuation,  wwb 
poultices  and  early  opening  of  the  abscess  are  indicated.  


OUAX-TGR    XI.  ^^H 

SALtVATIO  X — P  T  Y  A  1. 1  B  M .  ^^^^ 

Stbicti.t  Bpealdng,  we  have  no  eight  to  couBidor  ealivatton  »  t 
distinct  disease  (it  fomis  a  syiuptoin  of  a  great  variety  of  afiectiotia), 
but  vec  follow  custom  in  giving  a  separate  chapter  to  tiie  anomklin  tl 
secretion  of  the  ealivaiy  glands.  The  quantity  of  saliva  aecret«il  ■ 
twenty-four  hours  is  usually  estimated  at  ten  to  twelve  oooccSy  tat  it 
varies  considerably  even  during  health.  It  is  best,  mtfa  TTilnderfiai, 
to  coDuder  tlie  increased  secretion  as  disease  or  salivation,  wheo  B 
COBses  to  pass  into  the  stomach  with  the  ingesta ;  but  some  of  it  ilnvt 
out  of  the  mouth,  some  b  spit  out,  or  is  swallowed  by  ilstiiS,  bccaiB' 
it  becomes  troublesome. 

KnoLOGY. — Physiology  suliRclcntly  explains  the  causes  of  lacst 
forms  of  salivation ;  in  other  cases  we  do  not  know  tliem. 

Salivation  is  caused — I.  By  irritation  of  the  mucous  memliniBe  d 
the  mouth  or  pharynx.  Introduction  of  irritating  sitbstauoes  into  the 
mouth  excites  the  flow  of  saliva,  which  consequently  occurs  in  meet  ri 
the  afTeetions  of  the  mouth  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  u 
well  as  in  almost  all  surgical  afl'ections  of  the  mouth,  Aivonlin^r  ^ 
the  beautiful  ciqicrimcnls  of  Zxidwig,  the  flow  of  saliva  is  iDcrasn) 
by  irritation  of  certain  nen'es,  such  as  the  lingual  branch  of  the  tn- 
faciei  or  the  glossopharyngeal;  this  increase  also  occurs  nfaes  the» 
nerves  are  divided  and  their  central  ends  irritated.  Of  coutsc  llie 
irritation  of  the  divided  nerves  must  be  transferred  to  the  aiavv  fil- 
aments governing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  wbicb  is  then  to  be  reganW 
as  a  reflex  symptom.  In  the  same  way  we  may  regard  the  flow  d 
saliva  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  peripheral  exjianaions  of  ibe 
glossopharj-ngeal  and  lingual  nerves  induced  by  acrid  ingesta,  by 
ivounds  or  ulcere,  as  a  reflex  symptom.  Probably  the  sali\-Btion  ol> 
served  in  neural^as  of  the  trifacial  results  from  the  aamc  cause.  Tbe 
increase  of  saliva  due  to  the  use  of  mercunal  and  iodine  prvp«ratioo« 
appears  to  depend  not  on  the  simple  addition  of  ihcse  substances  ii 
the  secretion,  but  lo  tbe  irritation  of  the  moutli,  produc«?d  by  cxuretioj 
them  for  a  long  time.  For  they  must  be  long  taken  l)cforo  tbe  sent* 
tion  of  saliva  is  greatly  increased;  salivation  does  not  begin  till  llit 
mouth  becomes  diseased  Irota  th^  continued  action,     Correspoadii^ 
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to  this,  I^mann  foimd  that  at  the  oommenoement  of  mercurial  ptj 
aliam  the  excretion  was  not  saliva  but  mucus,  mingled  with  shreds  of 
epithelium  from  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  The  prepai*ations  of  iodine, 
which  induce  stomatitis  less  frequently,  cause  salivation  far  more  rarely, 
although  we  can  detect  their  presence  in  the  saliva  quite  early.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  salivation  produced  by  muriate  of  gold 
and  other  metallic  and  vegetable  substances  originates  in  the  same 
way. 

2.  In  many  cases,  salivation  appears  to  depend  on  irritation,  affect- 
ing the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  perhaps  also  the  uterus 
or  other  oi'gans.  Frerichs  has  shown,  by  experiment,  that  irritation  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  increases  the  secretion  of  saliva;  for, 
when  he  introduced  food  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs  through  fistulous 
openings,  there  was  profuse  salivation ;  if  he  used  common  salt,  quan- 
tities of  saliva  flowed  from  the  mouth.  These  experiments  appear 
to  prove  that  irritation  of  the  gastric  nerves  is  also  reflected  to  the 
nerves  govemmg  salivation,  and  they  at  least  partly  explain  the 
increased  flow  of  saliva  accompanying  many  pathological  states  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  preceding  vomit- 
ing, whether  induced  by  emetics,  overloading,  or  disease  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  same  cause  induces  the  saliva- 
tion so  constantly  accompan3ring  the  pains  produced  by  worms  in  the 
intestines,  that  the  laity  who  are  aware  of  this  symptom  have  the 
most  wonderfril  hypotheses  about  the  flow  of  water  into  the  mouth 
from  the  irritation  of  worms.  We  have  less  reason  for  referring  the 
salivation  wldch  not  unfrequently  occurs  during  the  first  months  of 
pregnancy,  or  in  hysteria,  to  an  excitement  of  the  genital  nerves  re- 
flected to  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands. 

3.  Salivation  depends  on  certain  mental  influences.  We  see  how 
the  secretion  is  increased  in  disgust  or  desire.  As  a  proof  that  abnor- 
mal excitement  of  the  brain  may  directly  increase  the  secretion  of  sa- 
liva, we  may  note  the  feet  that  physiologists  have  been  obliged  to 
locate  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  governing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  in  the 
brain.  The  activity  of  the  salivary  glands  is  increased  in  the  same 
way  by  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  and  facial  nerves,  even  at  points 
where  no  sympathetic  filaments  are  mingled  with  them,  that  is,  abovr 
the  ganglia. 

4.  Occasionally  salivation  occurs  in  the  course  of  diseases,  such  as 
typhus,  intermittent,  etc.,  without  other  perceptible  cause ;  its  occur- 
rence  in  these  diseases  has  even  been  regarded  as  criticaL 

Finally,  some  apparently  heaJbhy  persons  suffer  from  obstinate  sali- 
vation without  perceptible  cause.  In  insane  and  old  people,  the  flow 
of  saliva  frx>m  the  mouth  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  its  increased 
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secretion,  but  on  Tieg]<xiinjf  to  swallow  tbat  which  is  produced  in  dot 
mal  amount, 

Anatokicai,  Appearakces. — We  do  not  know  the  tuuttocnal 
changes  uudergnnc  by  the  saliviuy  glands  in  increased  salivation,  li 
continued  and  esceasive  salivHtaon,  aligbt  swelling  of  the  p.-Ln>lid  onan 
in  some  rare  cases.  The  fact,  that  the  secretion  may  stUl  lie  obtttim^ 
after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  proves  that  orerloadiog  of  tkp  nc- 
sels,  or  hyperemia  of  the  salivary  glands,  which  instantly  moMS  dax 
infiltration  and  swelling',  is  not  the  sols'  cause  inducing  increased  stnr- 

Bthftohs  and  Course. — ^Tbe  pains  in  tlie  rooutfa,  and  painfd 
BwellingB  of  the  neighboring  lymphatics,  which  occur  in  snlivntioo,  Ic- 
long  to  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis  exciting  it ;  saUtstion  itaett 
causes  no  pain,  but  it  greatly  inconveoienoca  the  patient.  The  be- 
quent  collection  of  fluid  in  the  mouth  obliges  him  to  spit  oKistautl*; 
frequently  he  cannot  speak  two  words  without  interruption.  Eral  li 
night  b  also  disturbed,  partly  by  the  saliva  llowiug  from  the  ik>ii^ 
and  wetting  the  pillow,  partly  by  that  whicli,  flowing  Imokward,  fssats 
into  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Tho  escaping  ttuid  may  rcnob  Utt 
amount  of  six  or  eight  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours.  Jjehmaim  aid 
other  observers  have  found  it,  at  first,  more  mucous,  cloudy,  of  grntit 
specific  gravity,  and  richer  in  solid  constituents  (young  and  old  epi- 
thelial cells),  than  normal  saliva.  The  fluid  is  alkaline,  cuatatns  muii 
ta.t  and  little  ptyaline,  and  only  rarely  perceptible  iimounl£  of  suiphi>' 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Subsequently,  the  secretion  n'as  less  cknalr, 
and,  like  the  Bali\'a  that  Ludwig  obtained,  by  continued  irritation  li 
nerves  influencing  the  secretion,  it  contained  less  solid  coustilwnu 
than  normal  saliva.  This  fluid  was  also  alkaline,  rich  in  fat  and  a* 
called  mucous  corpuscles  ;  it  contained  no  sulpho-cyanide  of  pcpta^um. 
When  salivation  has  continued  a  long  while,  albumen  mav  ocoiskcB'' 
ly  be  found  in  the  fluid.  The  patients  usually  emaciate  ;  the  loss  i^ 
water  and  organic  constituents  has  little  to  do  with  this,  but,  >s  llv 
accompanying  stomatitis  interferes  with  chewing,  tbo  patients  Ills' 
little  nourishment,  and  what  they  do  take  is  badly  ossinulatcd,  W 
cause  the  quantity  of  saliva  swallowed  interferes  willi  digestion. 

Treatment. — The  causal  indications  require  n  careful  tivatiKB) 
ol  the  original  disease  when  the  salivation  is  ctn^sed  by  aSectioiH  ot 
the  mouth.  When  resulting  from  the  misuse  of  mercurials,  slight  tu* 
tives  ore  to  be  recommended,  CuUerier  colls  oonstipatioa  "  one  nf  tfe 
best  known  of  the  exciting  causes  of  salivation,"  and,  indeed,  it  »  u»in- 
rational  to  suppose  that  the  mercurials  which  reach  tlie  mouth  tiirmi^ 
the  salivary  glands,  and  arc  svrallowed,  would  be  more  readily  tmun^ 
by  pui^tives  than  by  remedies  directed  to  the  skiu  or  Iddnen.    &^ 
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vation  caused  by  affectioiis  of  the  stomach,  intestines^  utenis,  eta,  is 
also  most  readily  improved  by  proper  treatment  of  the  original  affec- 
tion ;  in  other  forms  the  causal  indications  cannot  be  fulfilled 

For  the  indications  of  the  disease,  derivatives,  "  general  baths,  ap- 
plication of  blisters  and  mustard  to  the  throat  and  nape  of  the  neck,'' 
astringent  mouth-washes  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sage,  or  oak-bark, 
have  been  recommended.  The  use  of  opium  deserves  most  oonfidenoe. 
It  is  always  satisfactory  when,  as  in  this  case,  theory  and  practice 
agree  in  supporting  a  therapeutic  measure.  The  use  of  opium  in  sali- 
vation was  recommended  by  the  first  practitioners  of  medicine ;  and, 
since  salivation  depends  on  excitement  of  the  nerves,  it  appears  ra- 
tional to  use  for  it  remedies  which,  like  the  narcotics,  diminish  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerves.  There  are  cases  of  spontaneous  salivation  that 
defy  all  treatment. 

[In  troublesome  salivation  atropine  should  be  tried,  for  JSiei- 
denheim  has  shown  that  it  paralyzes  the  secretory  filaments  of  the 
chorda-tympani  nerve.  Ebstein  saw  a  decided  diminution  of  saliva 
from  taking  a  pill  of  -^^^  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine  three 
times  daily.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  j^  of  a  grain  near  the 
submaxillary  gland  arrested  the  flow  of  saliva  after  a  few  minutes. 
A  dose  of  :j*jj^  of  a  grain  aiTested  the  flow  entirely  from  4  r.  m.  to 

6  A.  M.] 
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SECTION    I. — DISEASES    OF   THE    MOUTH. 

1.— P.  437. 

The  state  of  the  coating  of  the  tongue  gives  a  valuable  but  un- 
certain aid  in  judging  of  the  coiu-se  of  a  fever,  stomach-affection, 
etc.  In  fever,  a  change  in  the  tongue,  whether  it  be  coated  or  not, 
is  often  important  in  prognosis.  Diminution  of  its  moisture,  or  ab- 
solute dryness,  is  the  first  sign  of  serious  change  in  the  fever,  of  an 
approaching  adynamia  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  recurrence  of  moist- 
ure on  a  previously  drj'  tongue  shows  that  the  patient  is  escaping 
this  danger. 

In  persons  who  chew  on  one  side  of  the  mouth,  we  sometimes 
find  half  the  tongue  coated.  A  yellow  or  brown  color  of  the  coat- 
ing may  be  due  to  vomited  bile  or  decomposed  blood,  but  most 
often  to  dietetic  or  medicinal  substances. 

The  severest  diseases  of  the  stomach,  such  as  round  ulcer  or 
cancer,  may  be  accompanied  by  a  clean  tongue  ;   but,  generally 
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speaking,  there  is  an  unexplained  but  close  sympathy  between  die 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  stomach. 

2.— P.  438. 

He  rejects  any  relationship  between  them  and  the  follicles^  bn 
compares  aphthae  with  pustular  eruptions,  and  calls  the  affectkx 
impetigo  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  adults  aphthic  may  be  doe 
to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritations,  such  as  ragged  teeth,  acrid 
tobacco-smoke,  etc.  When  accompanied  by  fever  and  herpes  labi- 
alis,  they  may  be  due  to  cold  ;  occurring  in  adults  with  chrooie 
gastric  catarrh,  they  are  very  obstinate.  In  women  they  occasioo- 
ally  recur  at  the  menstrual  epochs. 

3.— P.  441. 

In  cancrum  oris  one  peculiarity  is  the  tendency  of  the  affected 
parts  to  death  and  decomposition.  It  always  affects  originally  and 
chiefly  the  gums  along  the  teeth,  almost  never  attacking  tooth- 
less children  or  old  persons ;  and  even  in  patients  with  teeth,  onlr 
those  parts  where  teeth  actually  exist  are  affected.  Sometimes  ol- 
cerous  stomatitis  occurs  without  perceptible  cause  in  children,  and 
even  in  adults  living  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  Eitenaie 
epidemics  of  this  form  occur  in  orphan  asylums,  barracks,  etc.,  and 
oven  in  armies  in  tlie  field  ;  it  may  be  suspected  of  spreading  bj 
contagion.  Cases  also  arise  from  poisoning  by  mercury  and  phos- 
phorus, from  scurvy,  or  diabetes  mellitus. 

The  infiltration  and  disintegration  almost  always  begin  at  tht 
front  part  of  the  gum  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  in  severe  eases  the  dcsjiruc- 
tion  advant'es  from  this  point  to  the  gum  behind  the  teeth,  as  well 
as  to  the  adjacent  i>arts  of  the  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue.  Exception- 
ally the  periosteum  is  attacked  and  necrosis  of  the  bone  occurs.  In 
some  mild  cases  the  tissue  does  not  die,  nor  do  ulcers  form,  but  the 
gum  remains  puffed  up  and  red. 

The  ATM  EXT. — Repeated  cleansing  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  from 
the  decomposinu:  particles,  keeping  warm,  and  having  the  room  weD 
aired,  are  very  important  points  of  treatment. 

While  severe  mercurial  stomatitis  may  have  the  worst  results, 
many  j)hysicians  consider  a  mild  mercurial  affection  of  the  month 
in  sj-philis  as  a  favorable  sign  of  the  completeness  of  the  cure. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CATABRHAL    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    PHABYNGEAL    MUCOUS    MEM- 
BRANE— ANGINA   CATABRUALIS. 

EJnoLOGY. — The  disturbances  of  function  and  nutrition,  which  we 
have  frequently  designated  as  characteristic  of  catarrhal  inflammation, 
are  often  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  the  soft 
palate,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils,  and  are  usually  termed  angina  catar- 
rhalis.  In  this  section,  the  tissues  of  the  soft  palate  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  pharynx,  since  they  participate  in  almost  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  pharynx. 

The  predisposition  for  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  varies 
with  the  individual.  If  exposed  to  the  slightest  injurious  influences, 
some  persons  are  immediately  attacked  with  affections  of  this  part, 
while  others,  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  remain  well,  or  have  dis- 
ease of  some  other  part.  Some  persons  are  troubled  several  times  a 
year  with  catarrhal  angina,  while  others  live  for  years  without  having 
it.  The  causes  of  the  increased  predisposition  to  catarrhal  angina  are 
mostly  unknown.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  a  lymphatic  oonstitu 
tion  predisposes  to  the  disease,  or  that  it  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  scrofii- 
lous  persons.  But  we  often  see  robust  individuals,  who  show  no  con 
stitutional  anomalies,  affected  with  catarrhal  angina  at  every  exposure. 
In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  disease  is  more  common  in  children 
and  young  persons  than  in  those  more  advanced  in  life ;  that  repeated 
attacks 'leave  an  increased  predisposition ;  that  patients  who  have  had 
syphilis,  or  who  have  used  mercurials  for  a  long  time,  are  peculiarly 
.iable  to  acute  and  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  are  :  1.  Direct  irritation ;  sucn  as  hot 
or  corrosive  substances,  rough,  ragged  bones,  which  stick  in  the  fauces, 
and  other  injuries  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.     Periiaps  the 
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catarrii  indaced  by  Epirituous  Ui|uflrs  depends  oo  tlieir  direct  oOiai 

2.  In  othw  cases,  the  catarrh  undoubtedly  depends  on  catchatg  nli 

3.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  propagated  from  npigliboring^  psrta  to  de 
pharjTigcii]  mucous  membrane.  Id  tliis  class  belong  llie  fxlArriu  » 
curling  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  and  those  diJBeuIties  of  swaHoiriif 
which  accompany  the  later  stages  of  laryngeal  catairh.  SometioMsil 
aooompaniea  catarrh  of  the  stomach ;  but  e^-ery  angina  is  not,  as  wn 
formerly  supposed,  of  gastric  ori^n.  Not  unlrequently  cstKnt»l  i» 
gins  must  be  regarded  as  tlie  result  of  a  blood-disorder.  It  is  not  i 
complication,  but  a  sjF-inptom  of  scarlatina,  which  is  just  as  a 
the  exanthema.  More  rarely  in  cxanthematoua  typhus,  or  i 
whidi  are  alwaj-s  accompanicil  by  catarrh  of  the  respirutorr  orgim, 
there  b  also  pharyngeal  catarrli.  Among  tlie  chruuic  iaft.'ctiom  &»■ 
cases,  constitutional  syphilis  ofl«n  makes  its  appearance  as  photynged 
■aitarrh ;  but  other  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  pharynx  u&ualiy  ocaa 
soon,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  5.  Sometimes  cattirrhal  u^ 
na  13  epidemic.  A  large  number  of  pereons  arc  taken  sick  nrithiiut  on 
knowing  the  influences  inducing  the  aSectioD.  In  many  otJier  tmsea, 
also,  the  exciting  causes  are  unknown. 

A2TAT03IICAI.  Afp£akanc£S. — In  ocute  caturrlial  at^no,  tlte  ■» 
ecus  membrane,  especially  that  of  the  soft  palate,  appears  duk  raL 
l%e  swellmg  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissue  b  most  evident  at 
the  uvula,  which  has  plenty  of  relaxed  sub-mucous  tissue.  The  uniU 
is  thicker,  but  especially  longer,  and  oflcu  rests  on  the  Fool  of  liic 
tongue  ("the  palate  is  down").  The  ton^s  also  arc  tnon  or  tot 
swollen.  At  firet  the  nmoous  membrane  is  diy  ;  Uter,  it  is  covtrol 
with  cloudy  secretion,  partioidarly  about  the  tonsils  imd  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx. 

In  elironie  catarrh  of  the  fiiuoea,  the  membrane  does  nut  appcv 
regularly  reddened ;  it  is  traversed  by  varicose  voins,  and  la  ■larfcR'^uV 
ored.  The  swelling  is  greater  and  more  irregular  than  in  the  pireo<d- 
ing  i-ariety.  The  diseased  mucous  membrane  sometimes  appears  dfj 
and  glistening,  sometimes  covered  witli  a  cloudy  seervtion.  On  tfce 
soft  palate  and  uvula  the  swollen  and  closed  glands  often  appear  at 
small  granules,  or  they  form  small  yollow  »-esicles,  wliich  soon  niftftire, 
and  leave  round  (folhcular)  ulcers.  In  the  diluted  opcnii^a  of  ihr 
tonsils  there  are  occasionally  found  cheesy,  badly-smelling  plufc*  w 
stony  concretions,  which  are  the  putrefied  or  petrified  oontenia  of  thr 
follicles. 

Recently,  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  has  received  a  great  dnl  <J 
attention  in  the  journals  and  treatises  on  baths,  but  it  has  nol  bees 
sufficiently  considered  ui  the  text-boohs  on  pathology.  OcoasioaaDT 
it  is  limited  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane ;  again,  it  b 
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that  of  the  larynx  or  nares.  The  changes  oonaist  in  an  irregular  hy- 
penemia,  bo  that  sometimes  we  see  only  a  few  varicose  vessels  in  the 
otherwise  pale  membrane;  in  a  thickening,  or  hypertrophy,  which  is 
either  difiPuse,  or  limited  to  imdefined  spots ;  and,  in  a  perverted  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  From  the  partial  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  which  the  sub-mucous  tissue  also  participates,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  phaiynx  acquires  a  peculiar  nodulated  appear- 
anoe ;  there  are  numerous  round,  or  oval,  sometimes  confluent  promi- 
nences, whence  the  disease  is  called  phan/ngitis  granulosa.  Some 
authors  designate  it  pharyngitis  folliculans,  because  they  consider  that 
the  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  vicinity  of  diseased  mucous  glands.  This  view  is  probably  correct, 
but  has  not  yet  been  anatomically  proved.  In  some  cases  the  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  glands  is  very  abundant,  and  then  it  sometimes 
shows  an  inclination  to  dry  into  disgusting  yellow  or  green  crusts ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  scanty,  and  then  also  shows  the  inclination  to  dry,  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  phaiynx  looks  as  if  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  varnish.  For  this  form  of  the  affection,  Lewin  has  proposed  the 
very  suitable  name  of  pharyngitis  sicca. 

Symptoms  and  Coubss. — Acute  catarrhal  angina  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  fever,  which  has  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fever,  as 
previously  described ;  this  occasionally  precedes  the  local  difficulties, 
but  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  entirely  absent.  At  first  the  secre- 
tion from  the  mucous  membrane  is  diminished;  hence  the  patients 
complain  of  dimness  in  the  throat.  From  the  tension  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  at  the  half  arches  of  the  palate,  where  it  is 
closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  muscles  by  a  scanty  connective  tissue, 
there  is  great  pain,  which  is  so  increased  at  every  attempt  to  swallow 
that  the  patients  make  wry  faces  whenever  they  attempt  it.  When, 
as  frequently  happens,  the  elongated  uvula  touches  the  tongue,  there 
is  a  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat  and  a  constant  inclina- 
tion to  swallow.  In  very  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  angina,  wliich  are 
often  called  erysipelatous  or  erythematous  angina,  the  muscles  of  the 
palate  are  often  infiltrated  with  serum  and  their  functions  lim- 
ited. Under  normal  circumstances,  as  is  well  known,  the  contrao* 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  half  arches  of  the  palate  prevents 
the  return  of  food  into  the  mouth ;  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
posterior  half  arches  closes  the  passage  to  the  nose,  as  the  uvula  fills 
lip  the  opening  that  is  left.  If  the  function  of  these  muscles  be  im- 
paired, fluids  would  be  driven  through  the  nose  or  back  into  the  mouth 
by  the  contractions  of  the  pharynx  in  the  attempt  to  swallow.  If  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  be  the  seat  of  an  intense  catardb, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  muscles  be  paralyzed  by  serous  infiltration, 
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the  patjeat  siifTors  still  more.  As  soon  as  a  morsel  of  food,  or,  still 
more,  any  liquid,  has  passed  the  anterior  half  arches,  the  palJeot  ii 
[jreatly  tcmfied,  aa  he  cannot  pass  it  either  forward  or  backward.  As 
the  Bubstanee  in  the  pharj-njc  wotild  pass  into  the  larynx  on  aoj  «^ 
tempt  to  breathe,  tlie  patients  hbld  their  breath  and  attempt,  in  enrf 
conceivable  manner,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  pharjrm  throqgk 
the  mouth  ;  they  bend  far  forward  and  let  the  head  han^  over  the  fli«le 
of  the  bed.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  contents  of  the  pbsrjnx  oftei 
enter  the  larynx,  and  are  again  expelled  by  spasmodic  c»ughing'.  lie 
patients  at  last  become  timid,  and,  with  terror,  wave  back  the  dnnk  or 
mctUeine  offered  to  them,  they  pass  day  and  night  in  llie  most  tltlOoa^ 
fortable  postures,  so  that  the  saliva  may  How  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
they  may  not  be  obliged  to  swallow  it.  A  "  nasal "  tone  of  the  Toiat 
is  a  pathognostic  symptom  of  all  affections  of  the  phanmi,  where  tic 
functions  of  Uie  muscles  of  the  half  arches  of  the  palnte  are  affected, 
and  consequently  for  all  the  intense  forms  of  catarrhal  angina.  As  i» 
well  known,  it  is  only  in  saying  A'' and  jlflhat  we  allow  the  air  to  paw 
through  the  nose ;  while  pronouncing  other  tetters,  the  nasal  cavitiei 
are  closed.  When  patients  are  unable  to  shut  off  the  nose  in  Ihu  way, 
from  inability  to  contract  their  posterior  half  arches,  the  resonance  rf 
the  nose  gives  to  all  sounds  a  peculiar  tone,  which  is  called  "^  imaaX," 
and  the  person  is  said  to  "  speak  through  the  nose,"  Besides  thia  dif- 
ference of  tone,  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  of  speech.  The  patiesU 
speak  slower  and  more  carefully,  because  it  pains  them,  rvprciaUr 
vhen  saying  N,  in  doing  which  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  for  a  moraml 
pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  A  last  characteristic  is,  th»l 
the  pronunciation  of  guttural  H,  in  which  the  uvula  is  raade  to  n- 
brate,  becomes  difficult  or  even  impossible,  if  the  uvula  is  much  swolfea 
and  elongated. 

As  we  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  previous  section,  the  mildn 
as  well  as  the  more  severe  forms  of  catarrlial  angina  are  almost  alwMi 
accompanied  by  cat.irrhal  stomatitis.  The  patients  have  r  cmlei 
tongue,  bad  taste,  foul  breath,  and  the  mouth  is  always  full  of  sahn. 
Not  unfrcquently  acute  pharyngeal  catarrh  extends  to  the  Pii  iliriiii 
tubes  and  the  tympanum ;  the  patients  become  deaf,  have  piensa; 
pains  in  the  oars,  wliich  may  be  excessive,  until  perforation  of  Oit 
drum  peniiits  the  escape  of  pus  from  the  middle  oar,  when  v  remiosM 
suddenly  occurs. 

Catarrhal  angina  almost  always  terminates  in  reeot-pry  «ft«r  a  It* 
days.  Wliile  the  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  subside,  ({uantitin 
of  mucus  are  removed  from  the  pharynx  by  howldng  and  s|)itti)tg;  •! 
the  same  time  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh  pass  away. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  fauoes,  the  pain  and  diffiuulty  td  ff 
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Jig  are  iisuallj  slight,  and  only  become  worse  occasionally  when  the 
chronic  catarrh  is  exacerbated  by  slight  injuries.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  soft  palate,  which  is  very  frequent  in 
patients  who  have  suffered  from  syphiUs,  or  who  have  used  mercurials 
for  a  long  while.  The  slight  difficulties  that  these  patients  experience 
in  swallowing,  and  the  temporary  exacerbations  which  occur,  are  a 
source  of  unceasing  care.  They  usually  soon  attain  great  skill  in 
looking  at  their  own  throats  in  the  mirror ;  the  smallest  phlyctenula 
coming  on  the  soft  palate  does  not  escapee  their  notice ;  they  constantly 
run  after  the  doctor,  who  must  again  look  in  their  mouth,  and  again 
assure  them  that  they  are  not  syphilitia  The  cheesy  plugs  which 
form  in  the  tonsils  are  occasionally  ejected  by  hawking.  This  symptom 
also  troubles  the  patient  a  great  deal ;  the  yellow,  round  bodies,  which 
smell  horribly  when  squeezed,  are  to  them  a  sure  sign  that  they  have 
tubercles ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  convince  the  latter  patients  that  they 
are  not  consumptive  as  to  satisfy  the  former  that  they  are  not  syphi- 
litic. Chalky  concretions  from  the  tonsils,  which  are  hawked  up,  arp 
usually  represented  as  lung-stones.  The  milder  cases  of  chronic  pha- 
ryngeal catarrh,  frt)m  which  most  habitual  drinkers  suffer,  usually 
trouble  the  patients  only  in  the  morning,  when  the  mucous  membrane 
secretes  most  abundantly  a  tough  mucus,  or  when  it  is  covered  with 
the  mucus  secreted  during  the  night.  The  patients  attempt  to  remove 
this  secretion  by  continued  hawking  and  spitting,  and  this  straining, 
which  not  unfi^uently  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  notorious  morning  vomiting  of  drunkards.  The  severe  forms 
of  chronic  pharj-ngeal  catarrh,  especially  of  the  follicular  or  granular 
varieties,  are  far  more  troublesome.  They  do  not  render  swallowing 
actually  difficult,  but  the  patients  complain  of  an  irritation,  a  disagree- 
able sensation  of  prickling,  also  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  which  leads 
them  unwillingly  to  make  the  motion  of  swallowing,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, to  hawk  and  hack  for  a  long  while.  It  is  thought,  too,  that 
this  repeated  hawking  is  a  bad  habit.  The  voice  often  becomes  husky 
also,  as  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  usually  jxirticipates  in  the 
affection.  When  the  follicular  pharjTigeal  and  laryngeal  catarrh  is 
exacerbated,  the  hacking  increases  to  a  troublesome  spasmodic  cough, 
and  the  husky  voice  becomes  actually  hoarse.  If  the  affection  extends 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  nose  becomes  stopped  at  night ; 
hence  the  patients  sleep  with  the  mouth  open,  and  by  morning  the 
pharynx  and  back  of  the  tongue  have  become  so  dry  that  moving  them 
causes  cracks  in  the  dry  coating,  or  even  in  the  membrane  itself^  and 
then  there  are  slight  haemorrhages.  Many  patients  are  greatly  worried 
by  this  spitting  of  blood,  whose  origin  can  hardly  be  discovered,  unless 
we  see  the  patient  just  after  he  has  awakened;  and  thus  foUiculai 
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catarrh  of  the  phurvnx  aud  laiyns,  which  is  »  reiy  obstinate,  ultb 
not  dangerous  disease,  has  a  very  depressing  effect  on  most  pstientai 

Tbeatment. — When  of  moderate  intensity,  acute  catarrliAl  angina 
does  not  require  ony  particular  treatment  Often  tlie  patients  do  oM 
apply  to  a  physician,  but  go  to  some  old  woman,  vho  knows  lunrlo 
raise  the  "fallen  palate"  by  certain  hairs  at  the  top  of  the  hrad. 
These  foolish  ideas  Iiave  a  serious  as  welt  as  a  ridici^oits  side.  The 
apparent  success  of  tliis  and  similar  senseless  procedures  must  bwfa 
us  to  abstain  from  energetic  treatment  in  affections  where  thev  have  ■ 
great  reputation.  This  teaching  is  much  opposed  in  the  treatment  irf 
catarrhal  angina.  We  might  say  that  more  than  half  the  phvsiciut 
superfluously  give  an  emetic,  partly  with  the  idea  that  it  will  act  as* 
revulsive,  partly  to  combat  the  gastric  disorder,  which  is  diaguoslScatcd 
from  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh,  on  which  the  angina  is  thought  to 
depend.  As  tlic  tongue  is  cleaner  the  day  aher  the  emetic,  and  ihc 
angina  has  improved,  as  it  would  have  done  at  any  rate,  (he  renciiT 
receives  the  credit  of  it. 

In  ctttarrhiil  angina,  the  use  of  au  emetic  is  only  admissible  andn 
certain  circumstances,  as  when  there  are  substances  in  the  stomwi 
tliat  have  excited,  or  are  keeping  up,  a  gastric  catarrh.  In  severe  case* 
it  is  well  to  let  the  patient  apply  moist  compresses,  well  wrung  ont, 
and  carefully  covered  with  a  dry  cloth,  to  the  Uuuat,  every  frw  minuter 
In  persona  who  are  afraid  of  the  cold  compresses,  or  where,  for  anT 
reason,  we  do  not  wish  to  use  these,  we  may  employ  warm  poultices. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  have  the  mouth  freijuently  washed  with 
cold  wa(4?r,  or  with  a  solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of 
lead,  etc.  Oooisiomilly,  by  covering  the  i'lflomed  spots  with  powdcrr^ 
alum,  or  painting  them  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  3  j  to  ;> 
we  may  abort  the  disease. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  Javces  is  best  treated  by  the  above-tuoawi 
astiingent  mouth-washes,  and  particularly  by  painting'  the  iuflaran) 
spots  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  must  be  very  carefuliy  and  «>d(Si* 
ously  treated ;  in  many  cases  it  defies  medical  skill.  In  the  Uonni^ 
rboeal  form  even,  wliich  offers  the  best  prognosis,  treatment  often  fiuls, 
because  the  patients  cannot  dcradc  to  give  up  the  use  of  liquor,  or  to 
smoke  less.  The  best  treatment  in  these  cases  is  the  local  application 
of  solutions  of  lu'trate  of  silver,  alum,  or  tannin,  and  these  seem  to  \» 
more  efficacious  when  given  in  a  ncbulizc<l  form  than  wlien  applied 
with  a.  bnish.  In  the  fonns  where  there  is  little  secretion,  and  pai* 
ticularly  in  the  follicular  and  granular  pbaryngral  catarrh,  it  ooosioR- 
ally  appears  as  if  the  application  of  the  above  solutions  catBcd  i 
*'  toninff  up  "  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  and  a 
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Df  the  disease,  but  in  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  this  improvenient  has 
only  been  apparent,  or,  at  least,  only  temporary.  Solutions  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  or  sulphuret  of  lime  have  not  proved  more  beneficiaL 
Recently,  as  recommended  by  Jjetoiriy  I  have,  in  some  cases,  tried  a 
lAtgoVB  solution  (I^  iodin.  gr.  vj;  potass,  iodid.  gr.  xLj;  aquse  §  vj)) 
for  painting  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and,  although  I  have 
not  used  it  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  seems  preferable  to  other  remedies 
in  dry  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  with  or  without  granulations.  In  this 
form  of  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters 
have  the  best  reputation,  particularly  those  of  Ems  and  the  sulphur 
springs,  especially  those  of  Weilbach,  and  some  Pyrenean  springs. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CROUPOUS  INFLAALMATION   OF  THE   PHABTNGEAL   ICUCOUS    HEMBRANB 

— PHARYXGEAL  CROUP. 

Etiology. — In  the  croupous  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  croup  membrane  often  adheres  so  firmly  to  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  that,  on  detaching  it,  a  bloody,  superficial 
loss  of  substance  remains.  Then  the  affection  shows  a  change  firom 
croupous  to  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

1.  Pharyngeal  croup  occurs  as  an  independent  disease,  firom  the 
same  causes  as  pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  were 
occasionally  only  a  more  intense  form  of  catarrh.  2.  The  croupous 
deposits  on  the  tonsils,  so  often  seen  in  parenchymatous  angina,  are 
explained  by  the  intense  participation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  subjacent  tissues.  3.  Pharyngeal  croup,  which 
appears  as  a  symptom  of  a  sporadic,  or,  more  frequently,  epidemic 
croupous  inflammation,  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate, 
pharynx,  larjmx,  and  trachea,  is  very  important.  In  this  form  the  croup 
sometimes  seems  to  spread  from  the  larynx  to  the  pharynx  (croup  as- 
cendant), sometimes  the  reverse  (croup  descendant).  4.  Lastly,  pha- 
ryngeal croup  occurs  with  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of 
other  raucous  membranes  in  the  later  stages  of  typhus,  in  septicaemia, 
and  similar  diseases,  a  form  which  we  shall  not  consider  further  at 
present. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^We  see  white  or  grayish-white  mem- 
branous masses  on  the  reddened  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate, 
tonsils,  and  pharynx.  They  usually  form  small,  irregular,  roimdish 
islands ;  more  rarely  extensive  membranes.  Under  these  there  is  no 
•OSS  of  substance. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Idiopathic,  uncomplicated  croupoua  an- 
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gina  causes  the  same  annoyances  as  severe  catarrhal  angina ;  we  onlj 
discover  the  form  of  the  inflammation  by  inspecting'  the  pharynx.  On 
careless  examination,  the  gray  patches  may  be  mistaken  for  uloen, 
with  fatty  bases. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  parenchymatous  angina  are  not  altered 
by  croup,  so  that,  jn  this  case  also,  the  croup  is  first  recognized  on  in- 
epecting  the  pharynx. 

Croupous  angina,  which  usually  occurs  epidemically  with  croupoos 
laiyngitis,  is  easily  overlooked,  as  it  causes  proportionately  little  diffi- 
culty, which,  moreover,  will  probably  be  misunderstood,  as  it  afects 
children  almost  exclusively.  If  we  examine  the  fiauoes  of  children  sick 
with  croup,  we  often  find  them  covered  with  croup  membrane,  although 
the  parents  may  not  have  noticed  that  the  children  had  any  difficulty 
tn  swallowing.  We  have  before  said  how  important  for  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  it  is  to  examine  the  throat  of  every  child  affected  with 
hoarseness. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  croup  occurring  idiopathically,  after 
catching  cold,  etc,  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  severe  forms  of  pharyn- 
geal catarrli. 

Pharyngeal  croup  accompanying  croupous  laryngitis  requires,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  prompt  removal  of  the  membrane,  and  eneigetio 
cauterization  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


OHAPTER    III. 

DIPHTHERITIC   INFLAMMATION    OF  THE    PHARYNGEAL   MUCOUS   MEM- 
BRANE. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation,  in  which  a  fibrinous  exudation  is  de- 
posited in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  presses  on  its  ves- 
fiels  so  as  to  cause  it  to  slough,  attacks  the  pharynx  very  frequently. 
Diphtheritic  pharyngitis,  however,  does  not  occur  as  a  primary  and  in- 
dependent affection,  but  in  almost  all  cases  depends  on  infection  of 
the  blood  from  the  poison  of  scarlatina,  or  of  the  disease  we  call  ejri- 
demic  diphtheria  and  class  among  the  infectious  diseases.  (We  speak  of 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  different  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  but  when  we  speak  of  "  croup,"  or  "  tUphtheria,''  we  alwavs 
mean  crouix^us  inflammation  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  or 
iiphtlieritic  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.)  We 
shall  hcreafrer  give  a  detailed  account  of  diphtheria,  when  speaking 
of  scarlatina  and  epidemic  diphtheria. 
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OHAPTER    IV. 

PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION  OP  THB  PHABTNX. 

KnoLOGY. — The  submucous  tissue  of  the  pharynx  and  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  tonsils,  which  are  the  seat  of  simple  oedema  in  ca 
tairhal  and  croupous  inflammation,  may  also  suffer  from  inflammatory 
iisturbances  of  nutrition*  These  often  consist  in  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  in  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue ;  in  other  cases  pus  is  formed,  the  tissues  melt  away,  and  ab- 
scesses result;  difluse  mortification  and  phagediena  of  the  affected 
parts  occur  in  some  rare  cases. 

The  same  causes,  according  to  their  intensity,  or  the  predisposition 
of  the  patient,  appear  capable  of  exciting  the  catarrhal  and  parenchym- 
atous forms  of  pharyngeal  inflammation ;  hence  we  refer  to  the  etiol- 
ogy of  the  catarrhal  form.  Parenchymatous  phar}7igitis  also  leaves 
great  tendency  to  relapse ;  the  more  firequently  it  has  affected  a  per- 
son, the  more  liable  he  is  to  have  it  again.  Many  persons  have  it 
yearly,  or  even  oftener.  Once  having  ended  in  suppuration,  it  seems 
disposed  to  take  the  same  course  on  subsequent  occasions,  so  that,  in 
such  cases,  in  new  attacks,  there  is  little  hope  of  causing  the  disease  to 
end  in  resolution. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Acute  parenchymatous  pharyngitis 
usually  attacks  the  tonsils ;  one  or  both  may  be  inflamed,  sometimes 
the  inflammation  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  From  the  exudation, 
with  which  they  are  infiltrated,  the  tonsils  often  swell  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  their  surface  appears  nodulated,  dark  red,  covered  with  glu- 
tinous exudation  or  croupous  deposits.  As  the  inflammation  passes 
on  to  suppuration,  some  circumscribed  spot  usually  becomes  softer  and 
more  prominent,  and  finally  the  pus  perforates  the  thinned  walls  of 
the  abscess.  More  rarely  the  acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  oc- 
curs in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  soft  palate ;  a  hard  swelling  forms 
here,  and  fluctuation  gradually  occurs ;  finally,  in  this  'case  also,  the 
pus  is  evacuated  into  the  mouth  or  pharynx. 

Chronic  parenchymatous  pharyiigitis  also  almost  exclusively  affects 
the  tonsils ;  more  rarely  the  uvula,  or  the  soft  palate,  is  permanently 
thickened  by  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  connective 
tissue.  From  tliis  cause  the  tonsils  may  become  very  large  and  hard; 
their  surface  is  often  uneven  and  nodulated,  and  has  depressions  where 
there  was  formerly  a  loss  of  substance  fiom  suppuration.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  but  slightly  reddened,  or  is  even  pale.  We  often 
find  the  above-described  cheesy  plugs  in  the  gaping  openings  on  the 
surface  of  the  tonsils. 
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Stmftoms  aj»d  Coubse. — Amite  parenchymatous  pharyngiiia  gn* 
erally  begins  with  a  high  fever,  which  may  be  preceded  by  u  sereR 
Dbill.  The  general  condition  of  the  patieat  is  much  aSected,  the  poba 
full  and  frequent,  the  temperature  104°,  or  over.  In  this  case  we  han 
not,  as  in  pharyngeal  catarrh,  a  catarrhal,  hut  we  have  an  injlanmt* 
Uyry  fever,  such  as  accompanies  pneumonia  and  othej"  iaflanunnlicas  rf 
important  organs.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  vrherc  the  disease  is  Ml 
severe  and  runs  a  very  slugipsh  course,  that  the  fever  is  modentfc 
With  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  or,  jwrhaps,  not  till  nest  d«y, 
the  patients  complain  of  a  feelhig  of  tension  and  soreness  tn  the  throat, 
iind  often  of  piercing  pain,  extending  to-  rard  the  ear;  it  feels  to  th«n 
as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  f  itarynx,  hence  they  make  con- 
stant attempts  to  swallow,  although  the  motion  increases  their  pain. 
Sometimes  all  the  painful  and  terrifying  symptoms  occur,  whidi  we 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  section  as  accompanving  the  se- 
verer forms  of  catarrhal  phaiyngitis.  Not  only  does  swallowing  be- 
come  very  patnfiil,  so  that,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  svratlowi 
little  saliva,  he  distorts  the  face ;  but,  from  the  imbibitjoa  and  pualv' 
sis  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  pharynx,  when  he  attempts  1» 
swallow,  both  solids  and  fluids  come  back  tlirough  the  mouth  and  mm. 
or  else  we  have  the  painful  and  dangerous  condition  that  we  havn  bfr 
fore  described  (p.  466)  as  caused  by  the  impossibiUty  of  getting  the 
morsel  out  of  the  phnrynx.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  enormous- 
ly increased;  if  the  patient  opens  the  mouth,  without  spitting,  the 
saliva  runs  from  the  roracrs  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  is  thidily 
coated,  the  odor  from  the  mouth  very  unpleasant ;  there  is  also  iht 
characteristic  modiGcjition  of  the  voice ;  its  resonance  is  changed,  the 
speech  has  the  peculiar  nasal  twang,  from  which  alone  we  may  ofloi 
suspect  the  disease  as  soon  as  the  patient  si>eaks.  Other  char3ctenj>- 
dcs  of  parenchymatous  angina  are  the  difficulty  and  pain  caused  by 
opening  the  mouth ;  frequently  the  patient  cannot  separate  xXte  teeth 
miwe  than  a  few  lines ;  this  difficulty  is  apparently  caused  by  the  ei- 
oessivc  tension  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  fascia.  Respiration  is  nffccinl 
lar  less  frequently  than  speech  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  Any 
aonsiderable  want  of  breath,  added  to  the  symptoms  of  pannichytua- 
tous  angina,  is  always  a  serious  symptom,  and  must  arouse  ilie  susfucioa 
(hat  there  is  oedema  glottidis.  On  examining  the  moutli  and  pfaairnx, 
n-hich  is  done  with  difficulty,  we  often  find  the  tonsils  so  swollen  as  to 
touch  each  other  or  to  squeeze  the  cedematous  uvula  between  them. 
If  only  one  tonsil  he  iniiamed,  we  often  see  the  uvula  pressed  entirely 
to  the  opposite  side.  Wo  find  the  soft  palate  pressed  forwanl  Into 
the  middle  of  the  mouth.  At  the  part  of  the  neck  coirespouding  to 
ibe  tonsil,  that  is,  behind  and  IkIow  ttie  anirle  of  the  lower  jaw,  w« 
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find  a  hard,  painful  swelling.  Even  more  frequently  than  in  catarrhal 
pharyngitis,  the  inflammation  extends,  with  severe  pain,  to  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  tympanum.  While  the  local  sjrmptoms  thus  increase 
for  three  or  four  days,  the  fever  grows  higher,  and  symptoms  of  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  brain  occur ;  the  patient  has  severe  headache,  is  sleepless, 
tormented  by  horrible  dreams,  or  even  becomes  delirious.  When  the 
mflammation  ends  in  resolution,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  usu- 
aUy  subside  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  patient  generally  re- 
covers in  eight  to  fourteen  days.  When  suppuration  occurs,  and  ab- 
scesses form,  there  is  a  sudden  remission  after  the  sjrmptoms  have 
readied  their  highest  point.  The  patients  often  perceive  the  opening 
of  the  abscess  only  by  the  sudden  relief  they  experience,  as  the  pus 
may  be  swallowed  or  overlooked ;  in  other  cases  the  opening  may  be 
instantly  recognized  by  the  fetid  odor  and  the  yellow  color  of  the  sub- 
stance thrown  out.  It  is  doubtful  how  the  pus,  which  has  been  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  protected  fix)m  the  air,  acquires  this  very  disagree- 
able smelL  After  the  opening  of  the  abscess  convalescence  is  gener- 
ally rapid. 

Acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate  gives  sub- 
jective symptoms  similar  to  those  of  acute  tonsillitis,  and  we  can  only 
decide  on  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  by  the  objective  appear- 
ances. 

Chronic  parenchymatous  angina  either  results  from  protracted  at- 
tacks of  the  acute  form,  or  comes  on  gradually  and  independently.  It 
generally  causes  very  little  trouble ;  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  the  in- 
creased mucus  is  due  to  the  accompanying  catarrh ;  but  the  slightest 
irritation  causes  the  chronic  to  relapse  into  the  acute  form  again.  The 
speech  is  often  changed  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils ;  in  other 
cases  pressure  on  the  Eustachian  tubes  causes  permanent  deafness. 
The  enlarged  and  elongated  uvula  may  irritate  the  entrance  to  the 
glottis,  and  so  excite  habitual  spasmodic  cough. 

Treatme^tt. — Greneral  and  local  blood-letting  are  recommended 
m  acute  parenchymatous  angina.  The  former,  which  BouiUand  em- 
ployed as  "  saign^s  coup  sur  coup,"  is  never  required  by  the  disease 
itself,  and  but  rarely  by  its  complications.  Leeches,  applied  to  the 
neck,  give  little  ease,  and  even  scarification  of  the  tonsils  has  not  done 
as  much  good  as  was  expected  of  it. 

If  called  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  disease,  we  may  employ  the 
treatment  advised  by  Velpeau  /  that  is,  apply  powdered  alum  to  the 
inflamed  part  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  advise  the  patient  to  rinse 
nis  mouth  firequently  with  a  solution  of  alum  (  3  iij —  3  ss  to  5  vj  of 
barley-water).  Instead  of  alum,  solid  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  recom* 
mended  to  cut  short  the  disease. 
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U  called  in  later,  or  if  the  Vdjteav  treutmeot  has  been  u 
ful,  the  energeUQ  use  of  oold  b  a  rationnl  treatmeat,  whoi 
proved  by  experience.    Wc  let  the  patient  take  ice  and  cold  watoA   i 
the  mouth,  and  cover  tlie  throat  with  cold  compresses,  which  muff  t» 
frequently  renewed. 

If  fluctuation  occurs,  we  should  apply  warsi  poultices  to  the  tknat, 
wash  out  the  moutli  frequently  with  camomile-tea,  and  opea  He 
sbacoss  early  with  the  finger  nail,  or  with  a  bistoury,  uovered  to  oat 
the  point  with  adhesive  plaster. 

Emetics  are  not  indicated  by  the  disease,  and  should  only  be  mei 
where  the  abscess  cannot  be  opened  any  other  way,  Laxatim  tir 
more  advLsable,  especially  where  there  are  marked  symptoms  of  cat- 
bral  hypeneniia. 

Purgatives,  mustard-plasters,  foot-baths,  as  well  as  some  Kottia 
called  specifics  (tincture  of  pimpinella,  borax,  guaiac),  bare  do  eBixi  m 
the  disease. 

In  c/ironia  parenchymatous  anguia,  internal  remedies  are  oC  to 
avail.  As  long  as  the  swelling  of  tht;  tonsils  depends  on  their  ia&ltn- 
don,  wo  may  paint  solutions  of  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dilute  tiB> 
ture  of  iodine  on  them,  and  apply  cold  compresses  to  the  tbromt.  Saf 
remaining  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  can  only  be  remoTed  bj  O 
ation.'  ~ 
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Etiology. — The  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  phaijngcal  a 
caused  by  syphilis,  occasionally  consist  only  in  hypersem 
Buoculcnce,  and  perverted  secretion  of  the  mucous  membmoc,  I 
in  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  catarrh.  Id  other  cases,  as  a  r 
of  infection  with  syphilitic  poison,  we  find  the  tnuoous  jMpulcd;,  3^ 
scribed  when  speaking  of  syphilitic  affections  of  the  mouth,  nhick 
afterward  become  superficial  ulcers  or  condylomata.  Lastly  wc  b«re, 
in  tlie  buces  and  pharynx,  gummy  tumors,  nodular  tumors,  and,  bj 
the  breaking  down  of  these,  deep  and  often  extensive  lo£«  of  sab- 
stance. 

As  sypliilitic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  and  s^-philitic  mucous  papoln 
come  soon  after  the  uifoction,  they  are  classed  amon^  tho  Bcccndliy 
symptoms,  while  ibo  gummy  tumors,  which  do  not  appear  till  Utc,W 
classed  among  the  tertiary  symptoms. 

AiTATOiacAL  AppEARA>CGS. — Syphilitic  catarrU  of  tlie  ptiaijax 
particularly  affects  the  soU  palate  and  tonsils.     Tlie  genenllj  da^ 
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boundary  of  the  redness,  at  the  Ime  where  the  soft  palate  becomes  the 
hard,  is  as  little  characteristic  of  this  disease  as  is  a  bluish-red  (copper) 
color  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  we  find  both  of  these  appearances  in 
Don-sjphilitic  cases  of  catarrhal  angina. 

Syphilitic  mucous  papules  also  come  chiefly  on  the  arches  of  the 
palate  and  the  tonsils,  which  are  sometimes  extensively  covered  with 
them.  In  such  cases,  if  the  epithelial  covering  b3  milky,  on  superficial 
observation  it  looks  as  if  the  mucous  membrane  were  covered  with  a 
croup  membrane,  and,  if  the  white  coating  be  present  only  in  the  space 
between  the  half  arches  of  the  palate,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  an 
ulcer  covered  with  a  fatty  base.  The  ulcers  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  syphilitic  papules  present  losses  of  substance,  reddened  or 
covered  with  gray  detritus,  and  bleeding  easily,  which  gradually 
spread,  by  the  breaking  down  of  more  recent  papules  that  come 
around  the  edges,  but  show  no  tendency  to  become  deeper.  (Condylo- 
mata form,  small  pedunculated  excrescences,  particularly  on  the  uvula. 

Gimimy  tumors  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  pharjmx.  If  they  develop 
on  the  tonsils,  these  at  first  appear  decidedly  swollen,  with  smooth  red 
surfaces.  The  breaking  down  of  the  nodules  causes  deep  ulcers,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea  or  a  bean,  with  fatty  floors.  Not  unfrequently  gummy 
tumors  form  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  velum,  and  then  sometime:! 
cause  perforation  before  they  are  recognized.  Gummy  nodules,  and 
the  ulcers  caused  by  their  breaking  down,  occur  most  frequently  on 
the  uvula  and  the  parts  of  the  soft  palate  bordering  it.  At  first  the 
uvula  looks  as  if  gnawed,  later  it  only  hangs  by  a  small  pedicle,  finally 
it  and  a  large  part  of  the  soft  palate  may  be  destroyed.  Under  prop- 
er treatment,  gummy  tumors  may  be  resolved.  In  such  cases  there 
is  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  at  the  former  scat  of  the  nodule ; 
this  subsequently  shrinks,  and  there  is  a  cicatricial  contraction.  If  ex- 
tensive ulcers  heal,  there  remain  radiated,  firm,  white  cicatrices — occa- 
sionally also  adhesions  of  the  soft  palate  to  neighboring  parts,  con- 
strictions and  distortions  of  the  pharynx,  or  closure  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  can- 
not at  first  be  distinguished  from  other  pharyngeal  catarrhs ;  diagnosis 
is  only  possible  later  in  the  disease.  If  a  patient  has  had  difficulty  of 
swallowing  for  weeks,  if  this  difficulty  has  come  on  gradually,  not  sud- 
denly, and  if  it  obstinately  resists  all  treatment,  we  may  strongly 
suspect  that  the  existing  catarrh  is  of  syphilitic  nature.  If  these 
difficulties  are  found  in  a  person  who  had  a  chancre  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  if  they  improve  rapidly  under  the  use  of  mercurials,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  considered  as  certain. 

Syphilitic  mucous  papules  often  develop  without  pain  or  otbei 
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inconvenienoe.  Sometimes  we  find  them  acddentallj,  when  examining 
the  throat  of  a  patient  who  has  other  symptoms  of  syphilis.  If  they 
have  changed  to  ulcers,  they  cause  pain  in  swallowing.  The  objcctire 
symptoms  arc  given  above. 

Gummy  tumors  do  not  cause  pain  or  difficulty  of  swallowing  tilj 
they  have  softened  and  ulcerated.  When  patients  that  we  suspect  of 
syj^hilis  complain  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  we  should  never  neglect 
to  examine  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  with  the  finger  or  the 
rhinoscope,  when  inspecting  the  throat.  Occasionally  our  attention  is 
called  to  ulcerated  nodules  at  the  above  locality,  by  a  circumscribed 
dark-red  spot  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  velum.  The  acts  of  swal- 
lowing and  speaking  are  impaired,  as  before  described,  by  perforatioa 
of  the  velum ;  this  impairment  is  the  greater  the  £Eutlier  forH'ard  the 
perforation  has  occurred.  In  eating  and  drinking,  solids  and  fluids 
return  into  the  nose ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  speaks,  we  hear  the 
nasal  twang  to  his  voice.  For  the  objective  symptoms,  we  may  refer 
to  the  last  paragraph. 

Treatment. — Syphilitic  affections  of  the  throat  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  to  be  hereafter  laid  down  when  speaking  of 
syphilis.  In  recent  cases,  the  favorable  action  of  mercurials  is  very 
striking.  When  there  is  danger  in  delay,  I  often  employ  Weinhold'i 
treatment  (which  is  of  late  very  unpopular),  with  the  modification  that, 
for  several  evenings  in  succession,  I  give  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  calo- 
mel, until  the  ulceration  is  arrested,  wliich  is  usually  by  the  third  or 
fourth  dav. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

KETROPHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 

Etiology. — Inflammations  tenninating  in  suppuration  are  oo 
casionally  seen,  especially  among  children,  in  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  spinal  column  and  the  pharynx.  This  affection  is  usually 
caused  by  caries  of  the  spine,  or  a  "  scrofulous "  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx ;  at 
other  times  it  develops  with  secondary  inflammation  of  other  oi^ganSi 
late  in  t^iihus,  measles,  the  septicaemia;,  and  other  infectious  diseases; 
lastly,  it  api)ears  to  occur  occasionally  as  an  idiopathic  iDflammatioiL 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharyni 
is  often  pressed  forward  by  the  collection  of  pus,  and  the  pharynx  oofr 
tractcd  or  entirely  closed ;  the  ])us  may  subsequently  peifioiate  tlie 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  or  even  sink  into  the  breast^  and  there  perfonle 
the  a?sophagus,  trachea,  or  pleura. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^When  disease  of  the  oervkil 
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acoompanies  letrophaiyngeal  abscess,  the  affection  is  preceded  for  a 
time  by  peculiar  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  otlicr  symptoms  of  tlie  verte- 
bral disease ;  in  this  case  we  cannot  easily  make  a  mistake,  for,  as  soon 
as  there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  inside  of  the  throat  will  be 
carefully  examined.  It  is  otherwise,  especially  in  small  children,  when 
the  affection  begins  without  these  preliminary  symptoms.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  child,  its  refusal  to  take  the  breast,  its  anxiety  when 
compelled  to  drink,  and  the  attacks  of  coughing  and  choking  which 
interrupt  the  ch-inking,  arc  occasionally  referred  to  some  primary  affeo 
tion  of  the  larynx,  as  croup,  lar}'ngismus,  etc.  This  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  the  case  when,  besides  the  above  S3rmptoms,  there  is  con- 
tinued dyspnoea,  the  child  is  hoarse  or  voiceless,  and  the  cough  has 
a  croupy  sound.  With  the  above  symptoms  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able not  to  examine  the  pharynx  carefully ;  this  examination  quickly 
certiiies  the  diagnosis :  the  finger  usually  encounters,  close  behind  the 
soft  palate,  a  tense,  elastic  tumor,  -which  usually  fluctuates  distinctly 
and  cannot  be  readily  mistaken.  Sometimes  the  abscess  breaks  spon- 
taneously into  the  pharynx,  its  contents  being  swallowed  or  vomited 
up,  and  there  is  immediate  relief  of  the  syini)toms.  More  frequently, 
if  aid  be  not  given  at  the  proper  time,  the  patient  dies.  There  may 
be  complete  closure  of  the  glottis  by  the  swelling  or  the  occurrence  of 
uedema  glottidis,  or  the  opening  of  the  abscess  during  sleep,  and  tlic 
entrance  of  its  contents  into  the  larynx,  may  choke  the  patient.  In 
other  cases  tlie  abscess  sinks  into  the  breast  and  causes  pleuritis,  pneu- 
monia, pericarditis,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  abscess  is  to  be  opened  as  early  as  possible. 
My  old  preceptor,  Peter  KrucJccyiberg^  of  Halle,  said,  in  his  hu- 
morous way,  which  always  had  a  substratum  of  earnest,  that  every 
physician  should  allow  one  of  his  finger-nails  to  grow  long,  and  sharpen 
it  like  a  lancet,  so  tliat  it  would  be  always  ready  to  open  immediately 
any  retropharyngeal  abscess  that  he  might  run  against.  Probably 
none  of  his  pupils  ever  followed  this  advice  of  "  old  Peter,"  but  doubt- 
less some  of  them  have  to  thank  him  for  the  symptoms  of  retropharyn- 
geal abscess  always  remaining  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  that  no  cases 
of  it  have  escaped  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AKOINA      LVDOTICI. 

Thx  floor  of  the  uouth  and  the  intermuscular  and  Bubcutancoiifl 
oonnective  tiasne  of  ibe  mibmazilkiy  region  are  oooasioDBlly  the  seat 
of  s  phlegmonoiis  inflammatioD,  wbibh  may  readily  lead  to  diffuse 
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^sngrene  tiod  elougliing',  but  in  otber  cases  eods  in 
or  not  unfn^iueDllji'  in  resolution.  This  disease  (wlucfa  is  oAea  u^b^- 
erly  calle-l  "gangrenous"  inflsmmntion  of  tlie  iie>^  mod  irindivr 
name  Angina  Ludorid,  after  the  deceased  JJuAciy,  of  StnttgBi^  via 
Grst  fully  described  it)  is  said  by  reliable  obserrers  to  oocor  a*  a  p» 
maiy  and  idiopathic  disease,  and  sometimes  to  be  eptdemir.  la  At 
few  cases  that  I  hare  observed,  the  iuflammatioa  of  the  txnotain 
tissue  undoubt«<lly  proceeded  &om  periostitis  of  tbe  lon-er  jaw.  l^t- 
ly,  there  is  a  form  of  the  disc;tse  which  comes  with  Brmptfanatje  ■ 
metastatic  parotitis  occurring  in  typhus  and  other  infectioos  diansa; 
this  probably  starts  from  the  submaxillary  giuuls. 

liic  disease  begins  with  a  more  or  less  painful,  reiy  luud  swribjE 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  or  other  submaxillary  gland.  We  may  feel  ila 
swelling  from  the  mouth,  as  trell  as  from  the  outside ;  the  ajdo  eat» 
ing  it  is  of  normal  color.  The  swelling  sooa  citeads  over  tbe  caw 
subuiaxillurj-  region,  and  upward  toward  the  parotid ;  sometiiBes  aba 
downward,  toivani  the  laryus  and  trachea.  The  floor  of  the  anutfa  a 
pressed  for  upward.  Chewing  and  speaking  become  very  diffiodl;  ib 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  almost  arrested,  and  the  patient  caoact 
open  the  mouth,  because  the  muscles  by  which  this  is  done  arc  pBtlr 
embedded  iii  the  infiltrated  cellular  tissue,  and  partly  partieicnte  ia  tfe 
inBammntion.  Tlie  affection  is  usually  accontpanled  by  modentte  fem 
and  slight  general  disturbance ;  at  other  times  the  ferer  is  higb,  a^ 
there  is  great  constitutional  sympathy. 

Even  in  fui*orablo  cases,  when  resolution  has  occurred,  tlie  haidora 
disappears  veiy  slowly.  When  an  abscess  forms,  the  skio  beeotnes  nd 
at  some  points,  and  fluctuation  occurs;  finally  the  pus  bmiks  Uiteh^ 
the  thinned  covering.  Quite  as  often  the  abscess  opens  into  the  mostk 
When  it  tcnninalcs  in  gangrene,  and  there  is  porfuratiou,  in'li^  at 
healthy  pus,  we  have  a  fetid,  discolored  fluid,  ccmtaininf^  shrnb  «' 
tissue.  Death  may  result,  at  the  height  of  tbe  disease,  fnMii  (vdnm 
glottidis  and  suffocation;  at  the  termination,  in  gangrene  from  sqii^ 
cuemia ;  in  the  metastatic  forms  death  usually  results  from  the  cv^inal 
disease. 

At  the  commenoeinent  of  the  affection  we  attempt  lo  secure  iw» 
lution  by  the  application  of  a  large  number  of  leeches  near  the  tmm. 
Later  we  should  continuously  apply  warm  cataplasms.  A3  sooo  ai 
there  is  fluctuation  we  evacuate  the  matter  through  a  large  inriwM^ 
Where  there  is  danger  of  suGbcation,  we  should  scarify  freely,  anil,  if 
this  does  not  answer,  wc  should  proceed  to  tracheotomy.  IT  a  lutfd, 
indolent  swelling  of  the  maxillary  region  remain  for  a  long  while-,  I 
£nd  that  rcpe-ated  blisters  do  more  good  than  rubbing  in  iodiDe  a 
mercurial  salves,  or  painting  on  tincture  of  iodine  or  I/ugeFt 
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SECTION    II. — AFFECTIONS    OF   THE   PUABYNX. 

1.— P.  474. 

Some  cases  of  suppurative  tonsillitis  seem  analogous  to  acne 
▼olgaris ;  as  in  this  a  plug  of  sebaceous  matter  forms,  so  in  the 
lacunse  of  the  tonsils  plugs  of  inspissated,  cheesy,  glandular  secre- 
tion collect  (acne  tonsiUaris  of  Ricord),  If  now  tonsillitis  be  de- 
veloped by  cold,  the  presence  of  these  cheesy  plugs  induces  suppu- 
ration with  formation  of  very  bad-smelling  pus. 

Usually  the  abscess  does  not  embrace  the  whole  tonsil,  but 
forms  one  or  several  circumscribed  foci ;  after  opening  of  the  ab- 
scess the  rest  of  the  swelling  undergoes  resolution  or  remains  as 
chronic  thickening.  In  some  cases  angina  tonsillaris  ends  in  reso- 
lation,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  formation  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  small  abscesses,  or  of  such  as  are  on  the  back  part  of 
the  tonsils,  may  escape  notice. 

Rarely  a  patient  is  lost  from  angina  by  the  occurrence  of  oedema 
glottidis,  or  extension  of  the  suppuration  to  the  connective  tissue 
around  the  carotid  artery,  or  sinking  of  the  pus  along  the  neck  into 
the  thorax,  or  by  occurrence  of  mortification  and  general  blood- 
poisoning. 

In  the  onset  it  is  claimed  that  the  disease  may  be  arrested  by 
passing  an  instrument  into  the  lacunae  from  which  the  cheesy  plugs 
project,  and  clearing  them  out.  The  tendency  to  relapses  is  best 
overcome  by  repeatedly  washing  the  neck  with  cold  water,  gargling 
with  ice-water,  and,  when  the  tonsils  remain  large,  by  excising  them. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INFLAMMATION    OP   THE    CESOPHAGUS— CESOPHAGITTS ^DTSPHAGIi 

INFLAMMATOBIA. 

Etiology. — Catarrhal,  croupous  (diphtheritic),  and  pustular  inflam- 
Illations  may  affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  CBsopha^us,  wliid) 
may  also  be  the  seat  of  ulcers,  or  even  mortify  from  the  action  of  strong 
chemical  agents ;  lastly,  there  are  inflammations  and  suppurations  of 
the  submucous  tissue. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  is  most  frequently  caused  by  the  action  of 
local  irritants,  such  as  acrid  or  too  hot  food,  awtwrardly-introduced 
oesophageal  sounds;  in  other  cases,  the  catarrh  extends  from  the 
stomach  or  pharynx  to  the  oesophagus ;  in  still  others,  it  may  depend 
on  venous  congestion,  which,  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  oftco 
exists  throughout  the  whole  intestinal  canal. 

Croupous  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  rarely  seen,  and,  when 
it  does  occur,  it  is  almost  always  in  company  with  similar  inflamnu- 
tions  of  the  lar\Tix  and  pharynx,  or  in  protracted  typhus,  cholera,  and 
the  acute  exanthemata. 

Pustular  inflammation  comes  in  some  rare  cases  of  variola,  or  after 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic. 

Ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  are  mostly  caused  by  pointed  bodies, 
which  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  angular  bodies  that  have 
become  lodged  at  some  spot  in  the  oesophagus ;  more  rarely,  it  comes 
from  corrosion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  course  of  chronic 
catarrh.  The  same  causes  may  excite  inflammations  and  suppurations 
of  the  submucous  tissue. 

Lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  burned  by  corrosiT© 
substances,  particularly  by  concentrated  acids. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Acute  catarrhal  inflammatioQ  of  the 
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oesophagus  is  rarelj  found  on  post-mortem  examination ;  when  it  is 
seen,  the  mucous  membrane  appears  very  red,  swollen,  readily  torn, 
and  is  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion.  In  chronic  catarrh,  the  mii- 
cous  membrane,  ^particularly  that  of  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus, 
appears  thickened,  dirty  brown,  or  slate-gray,  and  is  covered  with 
tough  mucus.  Chronic  catarrh  may  cause  dUcUation  of  the  oesophagus 
by  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  or  stricture^  by  partial  hjrpertrophy  of  the 
muscles  and  submucous  tissue  (see  Chapter  IIL). 

In  croupotis  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  we  find  the  mucous 
membrann  ilaik  red,  and  covered  with  thick  layers  of  exudation,  in 
spots,  or  spread  out  widely. 

In  pustular  inflammation  slight  elevations  form,  fill  with  pus,  burst, 
and  leave  a  superficial  loss  of  substance ;  when  caused  by  tartar  emetic, 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus. 

Ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  are  mostly  superficial  excoriations,  but 
they  may  also  destroy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  attack  the  muscles  and  surrounding  connective  tissue.  When 
chronic,  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  may  lead  to  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  and  stricture ;  when  acute,  it  may  ter- 
minate in  abscess. 

In  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  from  corrosive  substances,  the 
parts  affected  are  changed  to  a  discolored,  brown,  or  black  slough,  in 
whose  i-icinity  injection  and  extensive  serous  exudation  are  quickly  de- 
veloped. The  sloughs  become  detached,  the  loss  of  substance  may  be 
filled  up ;  if  the  destruction  was  extensive,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
always  remains  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  swallowing  a  hot  mouthful,  we  may 
notice  how  little  sensibility  the  oesophagus  has,  particularly  at  the 
lower  portion.  Hence  we  only  have  pain  in  very  severe  inflammations 
of  the  oesophagus,  when  caused  by  biuns,  injuries  firom  pointed  or 
Angular  bodies,  but  particularly  after  corrosion  from  caustic  substances. 
This  pain  is  felt  deep  in  the  breast,  and  at  the  back,  between  the 
shoulder-blades.  In  these  cases  we  also  find  difficulty  of  swallowing ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus  are  inflamed  or  infiltrated 
with  serum,  they  cannot  pass  the  morsel  downward.  This  condition, 
which  was  formerly  described  as  dysphagia  inflammatoria,  is  alwajrs 
accompanied  by  oppression  and  great  anxiety.  Tlie  higher  up  the 
morsel  is  arrested,  the  more  distinctly  the  patient  feels  it.  If  he  makes 
new  attempts  to  swallow,  the  contractions  of  the  oesophagus  may 
drive  upward  its  contents,  which  cannot  pass  downward,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  regurgitation  of  the  partly-swallowed  substance,  bloody 
mucus,  and  masses  of  exudation  (see  Chapter  IL).  These  symptoms 
are  always  accompanied  by  excessive  thirst,  and,  where  the  inflamma* 
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don  IB  estensive,  there  may  also  be  fever.  When  thn  tUspKse  ranti 
faTOrable  course,  tlie  symptonks  disappear  gradually;  aSlcr  the  pofm- 
tJon  of  a  submucous  abscess,  they  may  pass  away  suddenly ;  in  «dar 
cases  strirturc  romains;  occasionally,  even  death  is  caused  by  jtctitwa- 
tion  or  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  (see  Chapter  V.). 

During  life,  the  slighter  cases  of  acute  and  dbrontc  catairfa  ilu  dM 
have  any  recognizable  symptoms.  The  same  is  true  of  pustular  i» 
flammation.  Ilie  croupous  form  also  is  usually  overiookcd,  tmbn 
paeudomcmbrancs  arc  vomited  up ;  if  it  accompanies  croup  ct  lie 
laryns  and  fiiuces,  the  dyspnoea  and  other  svmptoms  of  three  ai» 
tions  throw  into  the  background  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  SQ-«Uoiri^; 
when  it  comes  as  a  secondary  croup  in  typhus  onJ  similar  disnf», 
the  patients  usually  lie  in  a  perfectly  aiiathetio  stale,  so  that  ifcer 
utter  DO  coniplainta. 

Chronic  ulcers  occaaonally  cause  pain  at  some  cici:!uniscribed  spot, 
and  permanently  interfere  with  Bwailowing;  they  can  only  be  disba- 
gm'shcd  from  strictm^s  by  introducing  an  cesophagcal  botigie,  whUi, 
in  case  of  ulcers,  finds  no  obstruction,  and  oft«n  brings  up  munm, 
bloody  masses.     As  tho  ulccra  dcatrixe,  the  symptoms  of  stnebn 

Teeatmest. — The  question  of  treatment  cnn  oidy  uiae  in  ibr 
more  severe  forms  of  cesophagitis,  as  the  slighter  cases  are  not  rccop 
niKcd.  Foreign  bodies  exciting  the  inflammation  arc  to  be  rmurpd 
according  to  the  laws  of  surgeiy.  In  corrosion  by  mineral  aiitb  tad 
cftostic  alkalies,  antidotes  can  only  be  used  in  very  recent  caaa.  Fcr 
the  rest,  in  acute  catarrh,  we  may  limit  oureelves  to  ^^-iu^  the  pslieil 
ice-water  to  swallow,  or  let  him  take  pieces  of  iee  in  tJic  mouth.  Gdt- 
eral  and  local  bleeding  are  only  injurious ;  the  etnploynwnt  uf  mi:^ 
cines  is  difficult,  and  promises  little  benefit.  If  the  patient  can  smt- 
low,  he  should  take  only  fluids.  If  swallowing  be  tolully  impouSil^ 
the  patient  may  be  nourished  through  the  stomacb-tubc,  or  hj*  a» 
mato.  In  chronic  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus,  tlic  numerous  roimfics 
recommended  remain  without  effect,  and  careful  nouiisbn»ent  of  tke 
patient  is  the  chief  object  of  treatment. 


OHAPTEE   II. 

STBICTDBES    OP  TBE   (ESOFHAQlfS. 

Etiology. — Contractions  of  the  tesophagtis  may  bo  due — 
preBsion ;  3,  t<:i  the  [irotj'Lkfiion  of  new  growths  uito  its  canal ;  3,  ID 
fltructurul  changes  of  its  walls.  The  latter  fonn  arc  striclurca  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  word ;  they  result  from  the  iiifl»miTm<i^fn.(  deaafiad 
in  the  last  cliapter. 
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Anatomical  Appearances. — Compressioii  of  the  oesophagus  maj 
arise  in  various  ways.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  we  may  men- 
tion :  swelling  of  the  th^Toid  bodies  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck  or  mediastinum ;  dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  exostoses  of  the 
vertebrae ;  abscesses  or  tumors  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus ; 
carcinoma  of  the  lungs  or  pleura ;  aneurism.  Not  unfirequently  the 
diverticuli,  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  compress  the  section  of 
the  oesophagus  immediately  below  them.  In  some  cases  where,  during 
life,  there  were  signs  of  compression  of  the  oesophagus,  on  post-mortem 
examination,  the  right  subckvian  artery  has  been  found  morbidly  di- 
lated, arising  from  behind  the  left  subclavian,  and  running  to  the  right 
between  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  or  oesophagus  and  vertebrae. 
The  difficulty  of  swallowing  thus  caused  has  been  named  dysphagia 
lusoria. 

In  Chapter  IV.  we  shall  speak  of  the  new  formations  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  oesophagus,  which  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  its  con- 
traction. 

Strictures  of  the  oesophagus,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  de 
pend — 1,  on  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  membrane  which  have  oo- 
curred  after  considerable  losses  of  substance ;  they  remain  most  fre- 
quently after  corrosion  or  extensive  ulceration ;  2,  on  h3rpertrophy  of 
the  muscular  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  induced  by  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  oesophagus.  On  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  wall 
of  the  oesophagus,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  frequently  much  thickened, 
there  is  often  a  peculiar  fan-like  appearance,  as  the  hypertrophied  mus- 
cular filaments  are  grayish  red,  while  the  hypertrophied  connective 
tissue  between  them  presents  white  fibrous  bands,  and  the  miicous 
membrane  is  thickened  and  irregular.  Lastly,  strictures  may  be  due 
to  hjrpcrtrophy  and  subsequent  cicatricial  shrinkage  of  the  submucous 
tissue. 

Sometimes  the  contraction  is  almost  unnoticeable,  at  others  so  de- 
cided that  the  oesophagus  is  completely  closed.  The  most  frequent 
seat  of  stricture  is  the  lower  third,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part. 
Above  the  stricture,  the  walls  are  almost  always  hypertrophied,  and 
the  canal  dilated ;  below  it,  the  walls  are  often  thinned,  and  the  canal 
collapsed. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — As  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  from 
any  cause  develop  gradually,  the  disease  is  at  first  apparently  without 
danger,  and  does  not  cause  much  inconvenience.  For  a  long  time  the 
sole  symptom  is  a  slight  impediment  in  swallowing  large  morsels, 
which  is  overcome  when  the  patient  drinks  or  makes  new  efforts  to 
swallow.  Although  the  patients  become  more  careful,  and  chew  aD 
their  food  very  fine,  they  gradually  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
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swallow.  Even  when  the  stricture  is  near  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  they  almost  always  indicate  the  region  beneath  the  manu- 
brium stem!  as  the  place  where  the  food  sticks ;  finally,  they  cannot 
even  swallow  liquids. 

The  greater  the  obstacle,  the  less  the  patient  succeeds  in  overcom- 
lug  it  by  drinking,  or  by  renewed  attempts  to  swallow,  and  the  more 
frequently  the  food  regurgitates.  An  antiperistaltic  movement^  in 
which  the  contraction  of  a  lower  segment  of  the  oesophagus  is  followed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  segment  just  above  it,  has  not  been  physiologi- 
cally observed,  it  is  true  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  contractions  which  are 
voluntarily  begun  in  the  pharynx  always  go  from  above  downward ; 
but  these  facts  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  morsel  of  food,  which 
cannot  pass  downward,  being  pressed  upward  by  contractions  which 
have  proceeded  peristaltically  from  above  down  to  the  point  of  stric- 
ture, or  of  a  regurgitation  in  the  same  way  into  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  oesophagus,  which  has  been  filled  up  to  a  certain  point 
Occasionally  there  is  no  abdominal  pressure  in  thb  form  of  vomiting ; 
ill  other  cases  there  is  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen without  any  iniluence  on  the  evacuation  of  the  oesophagus. 
When  the  contraction  has  increased  still  further,  after  every  attempt 
to  eat  or  drink — often  after  a  few  mouthfuls,  occasionally  not  till  a 
good  deal  has  been  swallowed  (Chapter  III.) — there  is  a  feeling  of 
pressure  deep  in  the  breast,  accompanied  with  great  unpleasantness 
and  anxiety,  which  increases  until,  with  intentional  or  instinctive  at- 
temj)ts  to  swallow,  the  food  is  slowly  evacuated  from  the  mouth,  little 
changed,  but  largely  mixed  with  mucus.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie 
affords  the  best  diagnostic  sign,  as  it  shows  not  only  the  existence  of 
the  stricture,  but  also  its  grade,  locality,  and  even  its  form. 

[llie  common  fact  that  only  the  morsels  first  swallowed  are  re- 
tained, while  subsequently  the  power  of  swallowing  improves,  has 
raise<l  the  su])pobition  that  part  of  the  obstruction  is  due  to  8pa.sm 
of  the  constrictor  muscle. 

The  diagnosis  must  not  only  decide  the  existence  of  a  stricture, 
but  the  original  disease  on  which  it  depends.  In  regard  to  the  fcr- 
raer,  we  may  sometimes  be  almost  certain  of  its  presence  before 
introducing  the  (Esophageal  sound,  from  the  difllculty  of  swallow* 
ing  and  the  regurgitation,  while  the  sound  may  show  the  seat, 
grade,  character,  and  extent  of  the  contraction.  SIdlfal  and  sne- 
cessful  sounding,  besides  a  variety  of  soandfli  requires  a  certain 
skill  and  custom  in  the  examiner ;  otherwise  slight  stenosis  may  be 
overlooked,  or  stricture  may  be  diagnosed  from  the  pfiiat  ct  Jk/i 
sound  catching  before  it  passes  the  oriooi^  ^ 
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Samhurgerj  auscultation  of  the  oesophagus  duriug  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing may  also  be  useful  in  diagnosis ;  he  auscults  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  with  the 
stethoscope,  but  the  thoracic  portion  by  placing  the  ear  along  the 
vertebral  column  from  the  last  cervical  to  the  eighth  dorsal  verte- 
bra, slightly  to  the  left  of  the  spine.  If,  on  swallowing  water,  the 
normal  deglutition-sounds  are  not  heard  at  the  lowest  point  men- 
tioned, but  stop  suddenly  higher  up,  it  shows  that  the  substance 
swallowed  does  not  advance,  which  is  most  often  due  to  a  contrac- 
tion, a  foreign  body,  rupture  of  the  oesophagus,  or  a  diverticulum. 
In  organic  dilatations  and  paralyses  also  solids  may  be  arrested. 
The  special  nature  of  the  contraction  may  usually  be  determined 
by  the  coincident  circumstances,  such  as  precedent  injury  from 
swallowing  a  sharp  body,  burning  or  corrosion,  tumors  in  the  neck 
or  chest,  diseases  of  the  vertebrie,  etc.  Spontaneous  contractions  in 
persons  of  mature  age  are  usually  due  to  cancroid.] 

Besides  the  appearances  described,  and  the  other  symptoms  that 
a  carcinoma  or  other  tumor  causes,  the  impaired  nutrition  induces 
gradual  emaciation,  and  the  belly  sinks  in  ;  there  may  be  no  passage 
from  the  bowels  for  weeks,  the  patient  starves,  and,  as  JBoerhaave 
aptly  says,  '^  tandem  post  Tantali  poenas  diu  tolcratas  lento  marasmo 
contabescunt." 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  be- 
longs to  surgery.  By  skill,  patience,  and  persistence,  surprising 
results  are  sometimes  attained.  In  the  surgical  clinic  at  Greifswald 
there  was  a  patient  who,  without  perceptible  cause,  had  a  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus  ;  at  first  only  a  common  elastic  catheter  could  be 
passed  through  it,  but  after  four  weeks  it  was  so  dilated  that  not  only 
could  the  largest  oesophageal  sounds  be  passed,  but  ordinary  mor- 
sels of  food  could  be  swallowed  with  ease. 

[Unfortunately,  the  improvement  from  dilatation  is  not  usually 
permanent.  Of  late  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
oesophageal  strictures  by  incision. 

As  the  constricted  oesophagus  is  always  the  seat  of  catarrh,  which 
presents  another  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food,  we  may  pre- 
scribe as  a  palliative  soda-water  or  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  of  which  several  spoonfuls  may  be  taken  before  meals.  Where 
the  constriction  is  great,  only  fluid  food  should  be  used,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  attempts  may  be  made  to  feed  the  patient  by  a  stom- 
ach-tube. Nutrient  enemata  may  also  be  resorted  to,  especially  the 
pancreatic  emulsion  recommended  by  Leube^  five  to  ten  ounces  of 
lean  meat  chopped  fine,  with  one-third  the  quantity  of  finely-chopped 
pancreas  of  beef  or  hog,  and  enough  warm  water  to  make  a  pappy 
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consistence.      This  composition  ia  suited  to  tlic  luUnral  < 
power  of  the  rectum.    It  sliould  bo  preceded  hj  a  cle 


CHAPTER    III. 


Etiologt. — The  dilatation  of  tlie  esophagus  ib  eoraetimn  A 
affecting  the  entire  organ,  sometimes  partial,  limited  to  a  abort  11 
tion.  In  pai-tial  dilatation  sometimes  oalj  one  vali  is  affected,  ll 
enlargements  form,  which  often  develop  to  large  sacs,  community 
jng  with  the  oesophagus  ;  they  are  ealled  diverticuH  ;  liielr  wtik 
are  sometimes  formed  of  the  mucous  membraue,  which  prolnidn 
bemia-liko  between  the  muscular  filaments,  and  of  the  extenul  cm- 
nective- tissue  layer. 

Besides  the  divcrticuli,  dilatations  of  the  cesopbsgus  arc  edmI 
frequently  found — 1,  Above  a  constricted  portion  ;  in  strictnn:  of 
the  cardiac  oriticc  there  is  total,  when  tbc  stricture  is  higher  up 
there  is  partial  dilatation.  2.  In  other  cases  the  total  dilatation  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  a  cbronic  catarrh  and  on  the  masoular  paralyfii 
induced  by  it.  3.  In  many  casea  the  causes  aic  unknown.  Jioti- 
taimh/a  hypothesis,  (bat  concussions  of  the  body,  and  Op/iabti't, 
that  Ibe  treatment  of  gout  with  large  quantities  of  warm  water, 
may  cause  enormous  dilatation  of  the  whole  cesopbagiu.  appvar  to 
me  very  problematical. 

The  diverticuli  are  formed — I.  By  foreign  bodies  which  hsf« 
stuck  in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  and  arc  constantly  driven  far- 
ther in  by  the  food  which  p.isses  down.  3.  They  are  sometima 
formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  bronchial  glands,  which  bavo  bocom* 
adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane  white  they  were  swollen,  and 
which  on  contracting  draw  the  mucous  membrane  after  them.  X 
In  other  cases  we  can  discover  no  cause, 

AsiTOMic.vL  Appkaravces. — In  total  dilatation  of  tiie  cesopha- 
gus,  the  entire  canal  has  been  found  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  nun's 
arm  ;  the  walls  are  usually  hypertrophied,  more  rarely  ihinneo). 

In  partial  dilatation,  the  portion  immediately  above  the  romtui^ 
tion  is  usually  largest  The  dilatation  gradually  det-reaaea  as  W 
go  upward,  so  that  an  elongated  sac  is  formod,  at  whose  faadas 
there  is  a  second,  narrow  exit. 

Oiverticuli  usually  form  near  the  biftycatian  of  the  trachea,  or 
at  the  point  where  the  pharynx  becomes  the  cesopbagu* ;  Ull^y  an 
at  first  roundish,  but  later  they  form  cylindrical  or  conioal  a)>paid' 
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ages  to  the  OBSopbagus,  lying  between  it  and  the  spine.  Such  diver- 
ticuli  sometimes  only  communicate  with  the  oesophagus  by  a  narrow 
fissure  ;  in  other  cases,  they  seem  to  be  prolongations  of  the 
oesophagus  itself,  with  a  blind  end,  which  the  food  enters,  while 
alongside  of  it  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  lies  empty,  con- 
stricted, collapsed.  Klebs  claims  that  such  a  state  is  rare,  and  that 
in  most  small  diverticuli  all  the  coats  are  found ;  that  the  muscu- 
lar coat  does  not  disappear  till  they  enlarge. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Moderate  dilatations,  that  are  not  due 
to  constriction,  do  not  cause  decided  symptoms,  and  are  only  recog- 
nized after  death  ;  larger  ones,  with  morbid  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  may  be  accompanied  by  dysphagia  and  regurgitation. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  introducing  an  oesophageal  sound, 
and  finding  it  move  too  freely.  The  partial  dilatation  that  forms 
above  a  contracted  part  modifies  the  symptoms,  so  that  the  food  re- 
mains in  the  oesophagus  for  a  longer  time  and  in  greater  quantities 
before  regurgitating.  When  the  food  is  finally  vomited,  it  is  soft- 
ened, mixed  with  mucus,  sometimes  decomposed,  but  it  is  undi- 
gested and  almost  always  of  alkaline  reaction.  This  circumstance 
may  be  useful  in  deciding  whether  the  food  comes  from  the  stom- 
ach or  oesophagus. 

When  the  diverticuli  are  so  large  that  the  food  goes  into  them 
instead  of  into  the  stomach,  they  excite  the  same  symptoms  as  stric- 
ture with  partial  dilatation.  The  food  that  has  been  swallowed 
sometimes  regurgitates  hours  afterward,  and  may  then  be  much  de- 
composed, £0  that  there  will  be  a  very  bad  smell  from  the  mouth  of 
the  patient ;  or  it  may  be  but  little  changed,  and  may  be  chewed 
over  and  again  swallowed  (rumination).  Occasionally  introducing 
the  bougie  renders  the  diagnosis  certain,  since  we  may  at  one  time 
meet  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  passage,  while  at  another  it 
may  readily  pass  the  diverticulum,  and  enter  the  stomach.  If  the 
diverticulum  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  a  soft 
tumor  may  be  found  in  the  neck  behind  the  larynx,  which  increases 
in  size  after  eating  and  drinking,  and  diminishes  when  the  food  and 
drink  have  been  evacuated  ;  if  it  be  farther  down,  by  pressure  on 
the  trachea  and  great  vessels,  it  may  cause  dyspnoea  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation. 

[The  diverticulum  usually  goes  on  increasing  gradually  for 
years,  and  may  even  progress  from  childhood  to  old  age.  When 
the  sac  is  of  moderate  size,  it  does  not  threaten  life ;  when  exten- 
sive, the  patient  may  die  of  inanition  unless  sooner  killed  by  dis- 
turbance of  circulation  or  respiration^  or  by  ulceration  and  perfo- 
ration of  the  walls  of  the  sac. 
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Tbeatuekt. — III  dilatations  due  to  stenoeU,  the  primary  diieMt 
is  to  be  treated.  In  idiopathic  cases,  laxity  of  tlie  mnsculor  eaa 
ebould  be  combated  by  the  meana  mentioned  in  the  cLsplcr  eo 
paralyeis  of  tlie  (esophagus.  When  there  arc  divrrlicnti.  fluid  food 
only  should  be  used ;  and  such  n^  are  in  tbo  nL-ck  ehuuld  Ik  lufl 
empty  if  possible,  with  a  very  slight  hope  that  if  food  ni>  lorgw 
enters  them  they  may  decrease  in  size.  Ilaiiiburjfer  proposes  Iig■^ 
iDg  the  diverticulum  by  an  operation  allied  to  tesopb^otomj.J 


CHAPTER    IV. 


MuRBiD  GEowrns  is  the  CESOPiuairs. 

Etiology. — Fibroid  tutnora  are  rarely,  and  tubercles  alnixl 
never,  seen  in  the  oesophagus ;  but  carcinomata  occnr  quite  oftai 
They  are  usually  primary,  more  rarely  can-in omatons  gromb 
spread  from  the  mediastinum  to  the  oesophagus. 

The  cause  of  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  cesophagns  is  jost » 
unknown  as  that  of  eanoer  elsewhere.  It  has  been  claimed  thJt 
brandy-di-inkers  arc  particularly  liable  to  the  disease. 

Anatomical  AppEARANrEs, — The  fibroid  tumors  form  monblt, 
bluish-white  concretions,  of  the  size  of  n  lentil  or  bean,  in  tbc  ial>- 
mucous  ti^uG  ;  or  they  appear  as  pedunculated  polypi,  often  loha- 
lated  at  (he  free  end,  which  usually  originate  from  the  cricoid  cat- 
tilage  {Rokitansky). 

Of  the  carcinomatous  growths,  scirrhus  and  mvdnllary  caiKW, 
and  very  rarely  epithelioma,  occur  in  the  a^sophagns.  They  grnif 
ally  affect  the  upper  or  lower  third,  more  rarely  the  middle  ihini: 
the  whole  cii'cumference  is  usually  comprised  in  the  degencralioB 
forming  a  cancerous  stricture.  The  degeneration  always  begins  in 
the  submucous  tissue,  but  soon  attacks  the  mucous  membrane.  If 
the  cancer  softens  and  disintegrates,  uneven  ulcere  form,  surronii'I^ 
by  a  medullary  infiltrated  wall,  and  covered  with  sanies  and  bl<»J- 
ing  fungous  growths,  or  black  ragged  masses.  From  the  external 
connective-tissue  membrane  of  the  (Esophagus,  the  cancer  may  ex- 
tend to  the  neighboring  stnictures,  and,  when  bi-eaking  ilowri,  caiue 
perforation  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  even  of  the  aorta  and  pnlma- 
nary  arteries. 

Si-MiTOMs  ANP  Course. — The  small  movable  fibroids  of  the 
(ssopha^is  cause  no  symptoms.  Pedunculated  fibrons  polypi  came 
the  sj-mptoms  of  stricture  of  the  lesophagus,  and  may  induce  hcnof^ 
rhage ;   the  (Esophageal  sound  may  be  passed  around  them,  aad, 
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when  they  they  are  high  enough  up,  they  may  be  reached  with  the 
finger. 

Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  easily  mistaken.  If,  in  a  person 
of  advanced  age,  particularly  in  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  strong  liquor,  difficulty  of  swallowing  gradually  occurs, 
without  any  other  known  cause,  and  increases  slowly  till  it  pro- 
duces the  very  painful  symptoms  described  in  the  second  chapter, 
we  may  very  strongly  suspect  carcinoma,  for  we  know  that  this  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  that 
all  other  forms  are  proportionately  very  rare.  The  presumption 
that  the  disease  is  cancerous  increases  in  probability  when  there  are 
lancinating  pains  at  various  places,  particularly  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades, when  the  patient  emaciates  rapidly,  and  the  dirty-yel- 
low, cachectic  appearance  of  the  face,  common  to  cancer-patients, 
occurs.  The  diagnosis  becomes  absolutely  certain  when  we  find 
fragments  of  cancer  in  the  mucous,  sanious,  or  bloody  masses  that 
are  vomited  or  brought  up  with  the  oesophageal  sound.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  cancer  sloughs,  the  symptoms  of  stricture  sub- 
side ;  nevertheless,  the  emaciation  continues,  the  feet  swell,  coagula 
often  form  in  the  femoral  veins,  and  finally  the  patient  dies  from 
exhaustion,  or  from  perforation  of  one  of  the  above-named  organs. 

Treatment. — Dilatation  of  the  cancerous  stricture  by  bougies 
is  dangerous,  and  should  never  be  tried  when  the  diagnosis  b  cer- 
tain. In  the  earlier  stages  it  may  hasten  the  sloughing  of  the  can- 
cer, and  later  it  may  cause  perforation  of  the  oesophagus.  The 
treatment  must  be  symptomatic.  If  there  is  great  pain,  we  may 
give  opium  ;  when  there  is  inability  to  swallow,  we  may  make  the 
almost  hopeless  attempt  to  nourish  the  patient  by  enemata. 


CHAPTER    V. 

PERFORATION   AND   RUPTURE    OF   THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  may  take  place  from  within  out- 
ward, or  the  reverse.  The  first  form  most  frequently  results  from 
the  breaking  down  of  cancer,  more  rarely  from  ulcers  caused  by 
splinters  of  bone,  or  from  deep  sloughs,  excited  by  corrosion  with 
caustic  substances.  So-called  perforating  ulcers,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  are  never  seen  in  the  oesophagus. 
The  oesophagus  may  be  perforated  from  without  inward  by  aneu- 
risms of  the  aorta,  by  the  breaking  down  of  tuberculous  bronchial 
glands,  especially  of  those  located  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
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by  abscesses  on  the  anU;riur  surface  uf  ihe  spine,  hy  ea 
vertebrcB,  even  by  tuberculous  cavities  in  the  l«iig^  etc. 

Rupture  of  the  tesophagnB  without  precedeut  discsae  liu  srir 
been  obiterveil  in  a  very  few  caries  (Boerhaovt,  Ojipoizrr).  It  bcr 
frequently  happens  that  the  wall  of  the  ixsoph^us,  vhicb  bw  ixa 
almost  destroyed  by  carcinoma,  corrosion,  or  ulcers,  and  Dvariy  \b- 
forated,  ia  snddenly  ruptured  by  severe  retching  aod  vumithig. 

If  tlie  vull  of  the  cesophagus  \a  opened  in  any  way,  ttK 
paw  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  or  communis 
Opened  with  the  trachea,  pleural  or  pericardial  sacs,   or  i 
great  vessels, 

Before  perforation  or  rupture  of  the  (EfiO|ihagus  occui,  t 
adviinciiig  <:tc»lruction  may  cause  adlieeivo  laflanuuation  of  lb 
adjacent  organs,  the  aympioma  of  wliicb  precede  tlic  ^rfonOirti 
I  have  seen  double  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  gradually  develop  in  i 
man  with  carcinoma  of  the  (Esophagus  ;  on  potit-marUtH  cxamtntiM 
I  found  tfao  parts  of  the  pleura  and  jiericardium  lying  iiext  the  oa- 
cer  diiicolored  and  mortified,  but  no  escape  uf  tlte  contents  uf  t^ 
<£sophagas  into  those  cavities.  Sudden,  severe  paio,  ilcvp  in  tbt 
breast,  nsually  indicates  the  moment  of  perforation  ;  beside*  tba 
there  are  chill,  paleness  and  coolness  of  the  extroiniiie«,  fainiin^ 
and  sometimes,  depending  on  the  seat  of  tlio  perforation,  attacbrf 
suffocation,  or  eymptoma  of  severe  pleurisy,  or  profu&o  vomitiDf  of 
blood.  Death  sometimes  occurs  immediately.  There  can  br  m 
treatment,  [except  that  in  cases  where  there  is  any  hope  of  kcm- 
ery  we  should  allow  no  food  hy  the  mouth,  and  abould  ooanali  hj 
the  rectum.] 

Un.\PTER    VI. 


NEBVOC9   AFFfiCTIOSS  OF  THE   rESOI'IlAOUS. 

Globus  hystericus,  or  the  feeling  of  a  ball  rising  lo  a  c 
point  in  the  tesophagtu  and  remaining  there,  has  been  called  ^jff*f 
(fslhesia  (i.  c,  increased  excilability  of  the  sensory  ncocs)  of  ll 
(esophagus.  We  have  already  mentioned  globus  byalerivus  wIim 
speaking  of  tho  nervous  affections  of  the  larynx,  Some  ca^es  thai 
are  described  as  spasm  of  the  ccsophagus  should  aUo  be  rwckoDoii 
among  the  bypercesthesice  ;  such  as  those  where  the  patient  fcebst 
if  the  (Esophagus  wore  ligated,  and  thinks  be  cannot  swallow.  TTiii 
state  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  persona  that  have  been  bitiq 
dogs.  Andral  relates  a  case  where  Jioi/tr  was  obliged  lo  "taju 
a  patient  at  uieal-limes  for  a  whole  month,  because  slie  tlioof 
would  suffocate  as  soon  as  she  attempted  to  siraUow. 
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There  can  hardly  be  ancBSthesia  (that  is,  diminiBhed  or  lost  ex- 
citability of  the  sensory  nerves)  of  the  oesophagus,  because  the  nor- 
mal sensitiveness  is  so  very  slight. 

Ifyperkinesis,  increased  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  oesopha- 
gismus,  or  dysphagia  spastica,  occurs  more  frequently,  although, 
doubtless,  many  cases  classed  under  this  head  have  been  misinter- 
preted. Spasm  of  the  OBsophagus  is  most  frequently  of  reflex  origin  ; 
it  is  often  excited  by  irritation  of  the  uterus,  hence  is  most  frequently 
met  in  hysterical  women ;  occasionally  it  is  of  central  origin,  and 
forms  one  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  it  may  also  be  induced  by  poisoning  with  narcotic  substances 
or  alcohol.  Like  most  neuroses,  spasm  of  the  CBSophagus  runs  its 
course  with  paroxysms  and  free  intervals.  The  attacks  most  fre- 
quently occur  during  eating  ;  the  patient  suddenly  becomes  unable 
to  swallow,  and  feels  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  (Esopha- 
gus. If  the  spasm  be  at  the  upper  end  of  the  organ,  the  food  re- 
toms  as  soon  as  introduced  ;  if  at  the  lower  end,  it  does  not  regur- 
gitate for  a  short  time.  There  are  usually,  at  the  same  time,  attacks 
of  oppression  and  suffocation,  and  sometimes  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  After  lasting  for  a  while,  the  attack 
usually  passes  off  ;  in  other  eases,  a  slight  amount  of  spasm  remains 
for  weeks  or  months  as  a  permanent  affection,  called  "  spastic  strict- 
ure." During  the  interval,  if  we  examine  with  the  bougie,  we  find 
no  obstacle  ;  if  we  examine  during  the  attack,  the  stricture  occa- 
sionally disappears  during  the  probing.  Besides  a  proper  treatment 
of  the  original  disease,  it  is  advisable  to  use  narcotics,  particularly 
belladonna,  or  the  so-called  antispasmodics,  such  as  valerian,  asa- 
fcDtida,  musk,  etc.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  these  remedies 
should  be  used  by  enema.  Repeated  careful  introduction  of  the 
ccsophagcal  bougie  promises  the  best  results. 

[Akinesis,  which  is  diminution  or  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  mo- 
tor nerves  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  (inability  to  swallow,  dys- 
phagia paralytica),  is  said  to  occur  occasionally  from  cold,  concus- 
sion, fright,  lead-poisoning,  and  unknown  causes.  Sometimes  it  is 
consecutive  to  physical  changes  of  structure  in  the  muscles  after 
total  or  partial  dilatation.  Its  most  frequent  cause  is  some  affection 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  at  the  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  vagus,  and  accessory  nerves,  or  at  the  coordinating  centre  of 
deglutition,  as  occurs  in  some  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases,  such  as 
apoplexy,  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  muscular  atrophy,  tabes  dor- 
salis,  etc.  Paralysis  of  deglutition,  which  occurs  late  in  severe  dis- 
eases, and  which  even  the  laity  regard  as  an  ominous  sign,  may  be 
due  to  neglect  of  innervation  from  this  centre.     The  symptoms 
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vary  in  swallowing  solid  or  fluid  subslances,  Wbere  there  is  mcn- 
ly  paresis  of  dejjiutition,  firm  morsels,  especially  if  large,  paw  dom 
with  some  delay  and  diflicutty  ;  if  there  be  complete  panilvsis,tbn 
stick  in  the  pharynx  or  (£sophagus,  and  may  prvsa  on  the  air^ossi^ 
BO  an  to  pause  dyspn<Ea,  aniess  immediaU-ly  vomited,  or  wiJaei 
down  by  swallowing  liquids^  or  pushed  down  liy  a  bongic  la 
simple  paresis,  liquids  are  readily  "swaliowcd  the  wrong  way-,' 
but  when  the  patient  is  erect,  they  pass  into  the  slomauh  wiib  s 
peculiar  sound.  In  complete  paralysis  of  deglutition  in  drin-  ]» 
tients,  the  attempt  to  make  them  swallow  liqaids  is  dangf  rutu  Snm 
the  liability  of  their  rnnoing  into  the  larynx. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy  from  the  conpomitaot  symptmi 
and  in  doubtful  cases  raay  be  verified  by  introducing  the  «»opbise*l 

The  prognosis  depends  on  the  original  diseaee,  bat  in  oeninl 
paralysis  is  mostly  unfavorable. 

Besides  treatment  suited  to  tho  cause,  the  most  rxricd  uAi- 
paralytic  treatment  has  been  advised,  such  as  internal  and  hypodo- 
mic  use  of  Btrychnia,  et^ot,  and  arnica,  irritarils  to  the  skin.  ibItd- 
duction  of  Bounds,  hot  baths,  cold-water  trfattnt-nt,  and  especiilh 
electricity.  Duchcnne  faradized  the  pharyngeal  moscliA  Stmt- 
diet  galvanized  the  spine,  applying  the  sine  pole  to  the  front  trftW 
neck,  the  copper  to  the  spine,] 


This  hook  is  the  property  of 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ACUTB  CATARRHAL  IXFLAMMATION   OF  THE   MUCOUS  HEMIIRANB   OP 
THE   STOMACH — ACUTE   GASTRIC  CATARRH. 

Etiology. — During  normal  digestion  changes  occur  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  which,  if  found  in  other  mucous  membranes,  would 
be  called  catarrh.  The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  always  accom- 
panied by  considerable  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
regularly  followed  by  an  abundant  flow  of  mucus,  and  a  considerable 
detachment  of  epithelium.  This  physiological  process,  like  the  analo- 
gous pathological  one,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  general  disturbance, 
the  so^Milled  digestive  fever.  Hence,  the  definition,  that  we  have  given 
for  catarrh  of  mucous  membranes  generally,  does  not  answer  for  gas- 
tric catarrh ;  what  in  them  is  pathological  is  here  normal,  and  we  can 
only  speak  of  gastric  catarrh  when  the  physiological  process  increases 
beyond  normal  boimds.  It  >vill  be  readily  understood  that,  as  the  act 
of  digestion  is  repeated  several  times  during  the  day,  and  our  food  is 
complicated  and  sometimes  of  improper  character,  the  process  may 
readily  become  abnormal ;  hence,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  acute 
gastric  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  a  morbid  augmentation  of  normal  pro- 
cesses may  subside  more  readily  and  quickly  than  other  more  material 
deviations  from  the  normal  state.  Hence,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, gastric  catarrh  usually  lasts  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  other 
mucous  membranes. 

Tlie  predisposition  to  this  affection  varies  with  the  individual ;  in 
some  persons  it  is  induced  by  exciting  causes,  which  would  have  no 
effect  on  others.  In  many  cases  increased  predisposition  to  gastric 
catarrh  depends  on  too  scanty  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  as  this  favors 
abnonnal  decomposition  in  the  stomach,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
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cause  ot  the  disease.     On  this  diminution  of  the  gastric  juice  d 
the  great  inclination  to  gastric  catarrh  observed : 

1.  In  all  fover  patients.  It  b  going  too  for  to  say  that  every  few 
is  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  etomach;  neither  the  coated  Un^ 
Dor  the  loss  of  appetite  of  fever  patients  justifies  this  vicH-.  But,  u  a 
every  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  temperature,  the  amem 
of  water  lost  through  Uie  skin  and  lungs  is  excessively  increased,  il 
may  be  concluded  a  priori  that  less  gastric  juice  %rill  be  sccTetoJ; 
tluB  supposition  is  confirmed  uot  only  by  the  analogous  eondtlioa  </ 
cQier  secretions,  but  by  actual  obsenations  {SeaumoHt}.  (It  U  jossi- 
hie  that  in  fever  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  is  also  chaofed; 
bat  dus  hypothesis  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  results  of  sligtit 
ernmvf  diet  on  the  part  of  the  fever  patients.)  If  the  patients  it 
not  bear  this  in  mind,  and  adapt  their  diet  to  the  dimimshed  sem^tioi 
of  the  stomach,  very  distressing  gastric  catarrh  will  result.  A  lai;^ 
portion  of  the  gastric  complications  in  pQeumwiia  ami  other  iofiaa 
matory  aScctioua  result  from  neglect  of  this  simple  dietetic  rule. 

2.  The  increased  predisposition  to  acute  gastric  catarrh,  yriadi  r 
see  in  debilitated  and  badly-nourished  persons,  appears  also  tc  depad 
on  diminished  quantity  or  inferior  quality  of  gastric  juice,  whidiEiTai 
the  decomposition  of  the  ingcsta.  If  the  amount  of  blood  be  dooflasnt 
it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  as  well  as  of  the  aiift 
secretions  is  diminished.  As,  in  hydrsemia,  there  is  a  diminution  c/  t&e 
albuminates  of  the  blood,  which  we  must  regard  as  the  matcral  ol 
which  pepsin,  the  organic  constituent  of  the  gastric  jutee,  is  (oftuo^ 
the  supposition  is  warranted  that  a  juice,  deficient  iii  pegisin,  is  toaui 
in  such  cases.  From  the  diminished  action  of  the  gastric  juire,  pot 
of  the  ingesta  remain  undissolved  and  decomposed ;  Iionoc  many  «•■ 
valescents  have  gastric  c.itarrfa  from  eating  what  woul<l  not  Ian 
harmed  them  at  another  time.  In  the  same  way  puny  chtldrea  Ian 
this  disease  when  they  take  the  same  amount  of  mother's  mlUi,  or  tie 
same  quantity  of  cow's  milk  diluted  to  the  same  extent,  ts  beall&y 
children  of  the  same  age  can  take  ivithout  harm, 

3.  Although  we  have  many  analogous  facts  in  other  orgaru,  it  h 
not  easy  to  explain  the  increased  predisposition  to  gastric  catanh  io 
persons  who  are  very  careful  about  their  stomodi,  aad  carefully  prated 
it  from  irritation.  Catarrh  of  the  stomadi  is  more  readily  iuduci.'d  by 
a  slight  excess  in  drinking,  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
Squor,  tiian  in  those  who  take  a  moderate  amount  daily ;  and  by  « 
slight  errtir  of  diet  in  children  whose  diet  is  usually  carefully  watcbi<d, 
than  in  those  nccus  tome  J  lo  ctimphcated  and  indigestible  food. 

4.  L-istly,  we  find  an  increased  predisposition  to  gastric  catanb  •« 
persons  who  have  Buffered  from  it  repeatedly.  i 
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1.  Among  its  exciting  causes  is  the  use  of  veiy  large  quantities 
of  food,  even  of  that  which  is  very  easily  digested.  We  have  abeady 
pcHnted  out  that  in  these  cases  acute  gastric  catarrh  is  not  induced  so 
much  by  the  overfilling  of  the  stomach  as  by  the  action  of  the  products  of 
decomposition,  formed  when  the  gastric  juice  does  not  su£Bce  for  the  sub- 
stances to  be  digested.  Hence,  after  overloading  the  stomach,  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  catarrh  do  not  occur  immediately,  but  come  on  next  day. 

In  grown*up  and  sensible  people  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
they  have  simply  eaten  too  much  ;  this  is  far  more  frequently  seen  in 
diildren,  especially  among  such  as  have  their  diet  very  much  restricted, 
and  hence  are  never  satisfied,  but  seize  every  opportunity  to  overload 
the  stomach.  Children  at  the  breast  hardly  have  any  feeling  of  satiety ; 
when  nourishment  is  plenty,  they  usually  drink  till  the  stomach  is 
overfilled.  If  they  vomit  easily,  the  overloading  is  soon  removed,  and 
only  so  much  nourishmert  remains  as  they  can  readily  digest ;  if  they 
do  not  vomit  easily,  the  stomach  remains  overfilled,  and  they  are 
affected  with  gastric  catarrh,  although  they  have  taken  the  most  suit- 
able nourishment.  Nurses  know  very  well  that  children  which  vomit 
often  and  easily  ("  spei-kinder ")  sicken  less  readily  and  thrive  better 
than  others. 

2.  Grastric  catarrh  may  be  excited  by  moderate  use  of  food  difficult 
of  digestion.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  not  the  food  itself,  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  decomposition,  when  partly  undigested,  that  cause  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  indigestibility  of  food  often  depends  on  its  shape.  Per- 
sons who  eat  with  avidity,  or  who  have  no  teeth,  often  introduce 
perfectly  digestible  food  into  their  stomachs  in  a  state  which  offers 
little  surface  to  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  consequently  slowly  absorbed 
and  digestion  is  retarded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  yolk  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  is  fjEUP  more  easily  digested  than  the  white ;  this  is  simply 
because  the  former  is  far  more  readily  broken  into  fine  morsels  in  the 
mouth  than  the  latter  is.  The  use  of  fat  meat,  or  greasy  sauces  mixed 
with  the  meat,  often  causes  gastric  catarrh,  not,  as  the  laity  suppose, 
because  fat  is  indigestible,  but  because,  when  mixed  >\'ith  the  meat,  it 
hinders  its  imbibition  and  so  diminishes  its  digestibility.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  substances  that  are  indi- 
gestible, and  may  cause  gastric  catarrh,  even  when  used  in  moderate 
quantities. 

3.  Grastric  catarrh  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  substances  that 
have  begun  to  decompose  before  entering  the  stomach.  It  may  be 
thus  caused  in  adults  by  spoiled  meat,  or  by  new  beer ;  but  it  most 
frequently  occurs  in  children  from  the  use  of  milk  that  lias  begun  to 
sour.  This  is  what  renders  the  artificial  nourishment  of  infants  so  dif- 
ficult in  hot  weather,  when  milk  begins  to  spoil  very  soon.    If  children 
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do  not  have  their  mouths  regularly  cleaned,  or  if  a  snguvteat  be  pra 
them  to  prevent  their  crying,  the  decomposition  oi  good  fresh  cor! 
milk,  or  even  of  the  mother^s  milk,  may  be  commeaced  in  the  mcath 
itselt  (It  is  well  known  how  carcfuUy  milk-cans  must  be  cleansed  ud 
purified  of  all  decomposing  substances  in  order  to  preTcnt  the  milk 
from  spoiling.)  If  decomposition  has  once  begun  in  the  milk  in  tae 
stomach,  the  best  milk  taken  subsequently  will  act  as  a  poison,  i3  it 
also  soon  begins  to  decompose.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  Cennem- 
ing  substances  in  the  stomach,  after  death,  may  destroy  and  diseoiTr 
its  walls.  Even  if  such  an  action  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach  be  pee- 
ve nted  during  life  by  the  circulation  and  the  rapid  change  of  tissue  in 
them,  it  is  nevertheless  not  improbable  that  the  epithelium,  where  to- 
trition  is  less  active,  may  be  destroyed,  even  during  life,  by  the  fer 
menting  substance ;  and  that  the  deprivation  of  the  mucous  membniy 
of  its  protection  may  cause  extensive  transudations.  It  appears  mf 
to  be  the  lactic  acid,  the  product  of  the  souring  of  the  milk,  but  tbr 
process  of  fermentation  itself,  which  excites  the  symptoms  of  cfaolen 
infantum,  and  after  death  causes  the  softening  of  the  stomacL  We 
come  to  this  conclusion  because  milk,  which  has  already  curdled,  and 
whose  sugar  has  been  transformed  into  lactic  acid,  may  be  eaten 
even  in  large  quantities  by  older  children  and  by  adults,  without  dele- 
terious influence ;  and  because  the  so-called  softening  of  the  stooh 
acli  may  be  more  readily  induced  in  that  organ,  when  cut  out  of  an 
animal,  by  filling  it  with  fresh  milk  and  exposing  it  to  a  moderate  toia- 
I>eniture,  than  by  filling  it  with  dilute  acid. 

4.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  may  also  1x3  caused  by  irritaii'-ri, 
from  taking  into  it  very  hot  or  cx)ld  articles,  some  medicines,  alc«3L':l 
or  spices.  Alcohol  acts  most  injuriously  when  it  is  but  slightly  diluted 
Spices  and  similar  substances,  in  small  quantities,  excite  the  nomiil 
processes,  and  hence  may  improve  digestion ;  in  larger  quantities, 
however,  they  increase  these  processes  Ixjyond  the  normal  limits,  ani 
lead  to  gastric  catarrh. 

5.  Acute  gastric  catarrh  is  excited  by  the  introduction  of  sub- 
stances that  weaken  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juit*e,  or  retam 
the  movements  of  the  stomach.  It  is  evident  that,  in  either  case,  then 
may  be  abiK^rmal  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  stoinaclu  Apir: 
from  the  direct  irritation  of  the  gastric  nmcous  membrane,  the  misuse  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  acts  injuriously  in  this  way.  In  the  matter  vomited 
the  day  after  a  deljaucih,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient,  be 
often  finds  some  of  the  food  eaten  the  previous  day,  which  is  hardlj 
changcMl.  The  narcotics,  particularly  oi)ium,  seem  to  cause  the  gas- 
trio  catarrh,  wliich  is  so  often  seen  after  large  doses  of  them,  by  impai^ 
Jig  the  movements  of  tlie  stomach  and  thus  preventing  the  food  fnm 
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being  sufficiently  mixed  with  gastric  juioe,  and  keeping  it  too  IcHig  in 
the  organ. 

6.  Catching  cold  also  leads  to  gastric  catarrh,  though  less  fre- 
quently than  to  (!atarrh  of  tne  respiratory  organs. 

7.  Lastly,  at  certain  times,  without  known  cause,  firom  a  ^'  genius 
ejiidemicus  gastricus,"  gastric  catarrh  occurs  surprisingly  often ;  and 
at  such  times  other  affections  are  complicated  with  it,  without  there 
having  been  any  error  of  diet.  In  this  class  belong  the  feverish,  gas- 
tric, and  intestinal  catarrhs  and  cholera  morbus,  which  are  occasionally 
epidemic. 

When  speaking  of  infectious  diseases,  we  shall  treat  of  those  cases 
oi  gastric  catarrh  which,  like  other  catarrhs,  are  symptomatic  of  an  in- 
fection. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^We  seldom  have  the  opportunity 
ot  seeing  the  remains  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion ;  where  we  do,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  found  reddened  in 
spots  by  a  fine  injection,  its  tissue  is  relaxed,  and  its  surfeu^  covered 
with  a  layer  of  tough  mucus.  But  more  frequently,  especially  among 
children  who  die  "with  the  sjinptoms  of  cholera  infantimi,  the  autopsy 
gives  negative  results,  except  as  to  appearances  that  will  be  described 
heieafter.  This  does  not  appear  strange,  when  we  remember  that  the 
capillary  hj^pcnemias  of  other  mucous  membranes,  which  we  have 
been  able  to  observe  directly  during  life,  leave  no  trace  after  death ; 
and  that  a  relaxation  and  partial  loss  of  epithelium,  which  we  have  re- 
garded 05J  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  extensive  transudation  in 
cholera  ii'fiintum,  may  be  very  readily  overlooked  in  the  dead  body, 
and  can  very  rarely  be  observed  with  certainty.  Hence,  the  observa- 
tions that  Beaumont  made  on  his  Canadian  St,  Martin^  when  he  had 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  after  overloading  that  organ  with  indigestible 
substances,  or  after  the  excessive  use  of  liquor,  are  very  important. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  affection  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
appeared  intensely  reddened,  had  aphthous  (?)  spots  on  it,  and  was 
covered  >\'ith  tough  mucus,  here  and  there  mixed  with  traces  of  blood. 
Later,  the  mucous  covering  was  thicker,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  was  suppressed.  The  fluid  taken  out  through  the  fistula  con- 
sisted mostly  of  mucus  and  muco-pus,  which  showed  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. In  a  few  days  the  mucous  secretion  and  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ceased ;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the 
mucous  membrane  regained  its  normal  appearance. 

The  gastromalacia,  or  softening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  foimd 
on  autopsy  of  children,  was  often  diagnosticated  during  life,  so  that  it 
appeared  as  if  the  diagnosis  were  confirmed  by  the  post  mortem.  An 
exhaustive  description  of  the  symptoms  of  gastromalacia  has  also  been 
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^ven  {Jaeger)  ^  and  we  often  meet  with  cases  answering  the  descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  {JElaaesser)  that  gastiomur 
lacia  is  always  a  post-mortem  appearance.  The  description  of  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach  is  precisely  that  of  cholera  infantum,  and  thus  there 
is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  apparent  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis 
by  the  autopsy.  For,  if  a  child  dies  who  has  had  vomiting  and 
purging  from  abnormal  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  if  there  are 
stiU  fermenting  substances  left  there,  the  fermentation  will  not  be 
arrested  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  body.  When  the  drcolation 
ceases,  the  stomach  can  no  longer  resist  the  decomposition,  which  then 
extends  to  it  also,  just  as  the  stomach,  that  has  been  cut  out  of  an  ani- 
mal and  filled  with  milk,  softens  if  left  only  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm 
place.  Hence  physicians,  who  consider  softening  of  the  stomach  as  a 
post-mortem  appearance,  may  also  predict  it  with  certainty,  when  a 
child  that  has  died  of  cholera  infantum  had  eaten  milk,  or  any  other 
easily-decomposed  substance,  shortly  before  death. 

Jtokitansh/y  who  does  not  consider  softening  of  the  stomach  as  a 
posP^mortcm  appearance  in  all  cases,  distinguishes  two  forms,  the 
gelatinous  and  the  black.  According  to  his  description,  the  former 
almost  always  begins  at  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends along  the  greater  ciurature ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  first  soft- 
ened, but  the  softening  soon  extends  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  finally 
to  the  peritonseum.  The  membranes  altogether  change  to  a  grayish 
or  yellowish-red  translucent  gelatin,  which  occasionally  has  some 
blackish-brown  stria5  through  it ;  these  are  the  blood-vessels  that  are 
also  softened.  When  the  softened  inner  layer  is  detached,  the  fundus 
consists  of  a  thin,  easily-torn  peritonaeum.  The  softened  stomach  tears 
on  the  slightest  touch,  and  comes  to  pieces  between  the  fingers,  or 
else  we  find  that  rupture  has  already  occurred,  and  the  contents  have 
escaped  into  the  abdomen.  The  process  is  not  always  limited  to  the 
stomach,  hut  may  attack  the  neighboring  organs,  especially  the  dia- 
phragm ;  this  may  even  be  perforated,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomadi 
may  pass  into  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  In  the  black  softening  of 
the  stomach,  the  walls  are  not  changed  to  a  translucent  gelatin,  but 
to  a  blaokish  brown  or  black  pulp.  This  modification  occurs  if  the  cap 
illaries  of  the  stomach  are  overfilled  when  the  softening  begins.  The 
blackish-brown  striaj  in  the  gelatinous  softening  represent  the  same 
changes  of  the  large  vessels  and  of  the  blood  contained  in  them,  which, 
m  this  case,  affect  the  capillaries  and  their  contents. 

The  theory  that  gastromalacia  does  not  occur  till  after  death,  or,  at 
least,  till  a  short  time  before  it,  when  the  circulation  and  the  change 
of  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  have  almost  ceased,  is  suppwted — 
I,  by  the  fact  that  the  softening  is  almost  always  found  in  the  fundus 
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of  the  stomachy  where  the  add  contents  are  collected  together,  and  it 
only  attacks  the  pyloric  portion,  when,  firom  the  position  of  the  body 
on  the  right  side,  the  contents  have  settled  to  that  portion  ;  2,  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  showed 
no  signs  of  gastric  disturbance  during  life,  but  who  had  taken  milk, 
suga]>water,  or  other  easily-fermenting  substances,  during  the  last 
hours  of  life ;  3,  because,  even  in  qases  where  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
are  found  torn,  and  its  contents  have  entered  the  abdcHninal  cavity, 
there  have  been  no  s3rmptoms  of  peritonitis  during  life,  nor  have  any 
lemains  of  it  been  found  on  autopsy ;  finally,  4,  another  proof  is  the 
above-mentioned  experiments,  where  artificial  sc^tening  was  induced 
in  stomachs  that  had  been  removed  firom  animals. 

(The  cases  where  softening  of  the  stomach  has  been  foimd,  while 
that  oigan  was  empty,  do  not  belong  here.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  explain  this  by  citing  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
asserting  that  there  was  a  self-digestion  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the 
gastric  juice  secreted  shortly  before  death  had  digested  the  stomach 
just  as  it  would  digest  any  other  membranous  tissue.  It  is,  however, 
improbable  that  gastric  juice  would  be  secreted  into  an  empty  stomach, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  decomposition  of  mucus  (which  also  sets  free 
lactic  acid)  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach  as 
fermenting  ingesta  do.) 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^We  shall  first  speak  of  the  S3rmptoms 
of  acute  gastric  catarrh  when  it  is  accompanied  by  moderate  fever,  and 
often  constitutes  only  an  ephemeral  affection.  This  form,  the  most 
firequent  result  of  errors  of  diet,  is  usually  called  status  gastricus,  gas- 
tridsmus,  gastrosis,  "  disordered  stomach." 

Even  the  physiological  process  of  digestion  is  accompanied  by  a 
certain  depression,  sluggishness,  and  disinclination  to  bodily  or  mental 
exertion  ;  and  the  h3rpenemia  and  production  of  mucus,  when  increased 
to  acute  catarrh,  are  accompanied  by  a  general  malaise  and  sick  feel- 
ing that  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  slight  and  evanescent  disease. 
The  patients  feel  dull,  are  fistful,  complain  alternately  of  heat  and 
cold ;  have  a  hot  head,  cold  extremities,  but  particularly  a  pressing, 
tormenting  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  extends  toward  the  ocdput ; 
on  stooping,  they  have  flashes  before  their  eyes,  and  feel  as  if  theii 
heads  would  burst.  The  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  causes  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness,  even  when  that  organ 
is  empty ;  the  "  pit  of  the  stomach  "  is  sensitive  to  pressure ;  there  is 
loss  of  appetite,  but  increased  thirst ;  there  is  usuaUy  distaste  for  food, 
and  qualmishness.  Besides  these,  there  are  sjrmptoms  caused  by  ab- 
normal decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  gastric  catarrh 
is  often  the  result  of  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  ingesta^  and,  on 
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tho  other  band,  it  is  sometimes  the  cause.     Bidder  and  Schmidt  have 
shown  that  when  the  gastric  juice  is  rendered  alkaline  by  admixtuvE 
of  mucus,  it  loses  its  power  of  dissolving  protein  substances,  which 
then  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  give  out  a  putrid  odor. 
Daily  experience  in  practice  confirms  this  experiment     But  those  sub- 
stances also,  that  are  not  digested  bj  the  gastric  juice,  tmdergo  abnor 
mal  decomposition  in  gastric  catarrh.     The  amylaceous  substances, 
whose  change  had  already  begun  in  the  mouth  from  the  admixture  of 
saliva,  under  normal  circumstances,  are  not  converted  into  sugar  untfl 
they  enter  the  stomach.     But,  in  gastric  catarrh,  the  mucus  secreted 
acts  as  a  ferment,  and  induces  a  change  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  and  often  also  into  butyric  add.     If^  during  gastric 
catarrh,  fermented  substances,  such  as  beer  or  wine,  be  taken,  or  if  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  has  induced  the  affection,  acetic  fermentation  takes 
place ;  if  fatty  substances  \ye  swallowed,  fatty  acids  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped from  them.     In  all  of  these  decompositions  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  except  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  gases  are  set  free. 
In  the  breaking  up  of  albuminous  substances,  stinking,  sulphuretted. 
Hydrogen  gases  are  freed;   hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  are  formed 
in  butyrio-add  fermentation ;  in  acetic  fermentation,  carbonic  add  is 
freed.     This  explains  why  the  epigastrium  is  slightly  prominent  in  pa- 
tients with  acute  catarrh,  and  why,  from  time  to  time,  they  belch  up 
gases  which  sometimes  smell  disagreeably,  at  others  arc  odorless,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken.     At  the  same 
time,  sour  or  rancid  substances  often  rise  into  the  mouth. 

Since  gastric  cjitarrh,  as  before  mentioned,  is  usually  complicated 
with  oral  catarrh,  the  tongue  is  generally  coated,  the  taste  stale  and 
slimy,  and  there  is  a  bad  breath. 

If  the  patients  fast,  and  do  not  expose  themselves  to  any  new 
sources  of  injun'  until  the  stomach  is  able  to  fulfil  its  normal  functions, 
the  above  symptoms  usually  disappear  quickly.  The  abnormally-de- 
composed contents  of  the  6toma(;h  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
intestine ;  there  further  decomposition  seems  to  be  arrested  sometimes 
by  the  admixture  of  bile,  but  more  frequently,  although  moderated,  it 
still  continues ;  the  secretion  of  the  irritated  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane increases,  tiie  movements  of  the  intestines  are  hastened,  flatu- 
lence, rumbling,  etc.,  with  griping  pains  in  the  belly,  occur,  and  are 
relieved  by  the  passage  of  badly-smelling  gas;  finally,  one  or  more 
pulpy  stools  occur,  and  the  trouble  ends.  If  the  patient  sleeps  the 
following  night,  his  fr<  "'*r:il  health  is  usually  improved,  or  fully  restored 
We  may  also  mention  that,  during  the  affection,  the  urine  usually  con- 
tarns  quantities  of  pigment  and  urates,  and  that  herpetic  vesicles  not 
imfrequently  come  on  the  lips. 
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^^Yhen  the  injuries  that  excite  the  acute  ga&tric  catarrh  are  more 

ixise,  or  the  patient  more  sensitive,  there  is  greater  nausea,  whiob 

increases  to  retching  and  vomiting.     By  the  latter  the  contents 

"tiie  stomach  are  evacuated,  more  or  less  changed,  with  a  very  add 

M.  and  taste,  and  usually  mixed  with  quantities  of  mucus.     The 

^miting  may  be  repeated  at  varying  intervals;  the  longer  it  lasts,  the 

the  matter  vomited  is  mixed  with  bile,  which  gives  it  a  bitter 

and  green  color.    These  severe  forms  of  the  status  gastricus  are 

(t  always  accompanied  by  great  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 

lembranc.     Then  there  is  severe  diarrhoea,  by  which  green  masses  are 

with  or  \i4thout  pain.     After  the  vomiting  and  purging,  the 

ttient  is  almost  always  relieved,  and,  although  perhaps  a  little  feeble, 

&^  usually  well  otherwise  in  a  couple  of  days.     In  other  cases,  the 

'^'omiting  and  diarrhocf.  are  very  bad,  and  present  the  symptoms  of 

dholera  morbus. 

By  c/iolera  morbus  we  mean  that  form  of  acute  gastric  catarrh 
^rhich  extends  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  is  characterized 
by  profuse  transudation  of  a  fluid,  containing  little  albumen,  into  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  These  watery  transudations  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  the  first  stage  of  acute  catarrhs  of  other  mucous  membrane, 
especially  of  the  nasal,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  designate  as  a  ca- 
tarrii  the  gastric  and  intestinal  affection,  on  which  depend  the  symp- 
toms of  cholera  morbus,  and  mostly,  also,  those  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  and  which  only  leads  to  symptoms 
that  other  catarrhs  do  not  have,  on  account  of  its  extent. 

The  disease  prevails  most  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  and 
then  often  attacks  a  number  of  persons  simultaneously;  it  is  more 
rarely  excited,  at  other  times,  by  errors  of  diet.  The  cholera  attacks 
ar^  rarely  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient  is  usually  attacked  suddenly,  often  during  the  night,  with  a 
disagreeable  feeling  of  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  At  first  the  food  last  eaten  is 
vomited,  little  changed,  but  the  vomiting  is  soon  repeated,  and  quan- 
tities of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish  Utter  fluid  are  thrown  up.  After 
this,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  previously,  there  are  borbyrigmi,  followed 
by  pulpy  stools,  which  soon  become  thin  and  liquid.  In  a  short  time 
enormous  quantities  of  fluid  are  evacuated ;  the  greater  the  amount, 
the  less  color  it  has,  as  the  bile,  even  if  of  normal  amount,  no  longer 
suffices  to  color  all  the  transudation.  The  loss  of  water  from  the  blood 
excites  intense  thirst,  which  is  only  temporarily  quenched  by  large 
quantities  of  drink.  The  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rapidly  evaco* 
ated,  upward  or  downward,  being  voided  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
oftencr,  as  long  as  the  diarrhoea  and  vomitiiig  continue.    The  blood 


jODstaatlj  bcQomea  thicker;  tlio  secretioDS,  pardcularlj  that  at  ■ 
are  dimiiushed,  or  cease  entirely,  for  waut  of  fluid  to  maiataia  tl 
the  interstitial  liquid  is  absorbed  from  all  the  tissues ;  benne  the  don 
n;)peara  dry  and  shrivelled,  the  patient  looks  collapsed  and  disfigured, 
the  nose  is  painted,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  l>ecause  the  oooQcctive  linur 
in  the  orbit  lias  become  dry,  and  has  hence  actually  lost  in  toIdik 
While  there  is  rarely  pain  to  the  abdomen,  there  are  very  paioful  a» 
tractions  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  calf  of  tlic  ieg.     If  tkat 
occur,  and  the  evacuations  of  the  patient  con^t  oulv  of  oolorli»8  llni^ 
contuning  shreds  of  intestinal  epithelium,  so  that  they  rescmUo  riv^ 
w^tcr,  or  oat-ineol  gruel,  tlio  cholera  morbus  will  very  mncb  rcsembb 
Asiatic  cholera ;  nevertheless,  it  rarely  goes  on  to  the  complete  Siap 
pcarauce  of  the  heart-beat  iind  the  pulse,  to  tlje  cyanotic  hue,  and  ref^ 
tile  temperature  of  the  skin,  which  is  seen  in  the  so-callrd  asjihyiiafad 
stage  of  the  Asiatic  eliolern.     No  matter  how  threatening  the  nyn^ 
toms,  how  great  the  collapse  and  depression  of  the  patient,  hinr  di» 
pirited  he  and  his  attendants  may  appear,  the  physlciJiD  must  out  fed 
discouraged  if  be  is  sure  that  epidemic  cholera  is  not  raging,  fir  ht 
must  know  that  a  previously  healthy  adult  very  seldom  dies  of  cholen 
morbus.     Uanally,  after  a  few  Iiours,  rarely  not  till  the  next  d*r,  lie 
vomiting  and  purging  subside ;  the  skin  becomes  warm,  and  ocqutra 
its  fulness  again,  the  exhausted  piatient  falls  astecp,  antl  oidv  saOWi 
from  great  depression.     More  rarely,  the  B}-mpton)s  of  gofilric  fcm 
johi  on  to  tlie  cholera  morbus.     In  the  rarest  cdSCe,  and  only  in  aidt-i; 
ind  weak  persuns,  or  in  children  or  old  persons,  do  we  see  a  fatal  Iff- 
mination ;  then  the  bowels  are  paralyzed,  the  vomiting  and  putguijf 
oeose,  while  the  transudation  continues ;  the  pulse  disappears,  the  roovr* 
ments  of  the  heart  become  weaker,  the  intellect  cloudy,  and  the  pctieat 
dies  of  exhaustion. 

The  acute  gastric  catarrh  of  children,  dunu;;  the  first  ye^n  ot  Itfe^ 
{ireBCuts  certain  poouliaritiea,  which  are  due  to  the  fact  of  such  cbildrai 
being  almost  exclusively  nourished  with  mother''s  or  cow's  milk.  Sol- 
nar  considers  the  fermentation  of  the  lugr^sta  us  the  sole  cause  uf  tUs 
disturbance  of  digestion,  and  denies  cither  a  primary  or  seuondair  pa^ 
ticipation  of  the  avails  of  the  stomach  in  the  affeiitjon ;  he  designaU* 
the  milder  forms  of  the  aifection  as  dyspepsia  ,'  according  to  the  da^ 
description  of  this  author,  the  o|)pearance  of  the  child  is  little  changed, 
at  most  it  only  looks  a  little  pale  and  has  a  slight  ring  around  thr 
eyes.  Almost  always,  shortly  after  nursing,  there  is  vomiting,  and  Uk 
milk  evacuated  is  do  longer  curdled.  This  sort  of  vomiting  is  an  {» 
portant  symptom;  even  the  nurses  recognize  It  as  such,  and  readily 
distinguish  it  from  the  healthy  evacuations  of  an  overfilled  stonadi. 
The  euriUinir  of  the  milk  in  the  so-called  "puking  of  eluldrco*'  dotk 
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not  show  that  the  milk  has  become  sour,  but  that  the  gastric  juice  has 
acted  normally  on  it,  and  curdled  the  casein ;  when  the  vomited  milk 
is  not  curdled,  it  shows  that  there  is  an  abnormal  secretion  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  this  must  excite  the  suspicion  of  gastric  catarrh.  Soon  after 
the  vomiting,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  the  passages  from  the  bowels 
become  abnormal,  or  there  may  be  no  vomiting,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  passages  may  form  the  sole  symptom  of  gastric  catarrh.  The 
evacuations  consist  of  a  very  acid,  green  or  greenish-yellow  fluid,  con- 
taining more  or  less  firm  lumps ;  they  remind  us  of  the  changes  that 
the  milk  undergoes  after  standing  for  some  time  out  of  the  body,  and 
show  that  the  gastric  juice  has  not  even  digested  it  enough  to  cause 
its  sudden  coagulation.  The  vomiting  and  purging,  which  arc  usually 
preceded  by  restlessness  of  the  child,  by  crying  and  drawing  the  legs 
up  toward  the  belly,  occur  more  or  less  frequently ;  the  evacuations 
often  change  their  color  and  consistence.  In  many  cases,  the  vomiting 
ceases  after  a  few  days,  the  undigested  milk  disappears  from  the  evac- 
uations, the  children  improve  and  pick  up ;  but  in  other  cases,  from  time 
to  time,  quantities  of  acid  milk,  partly  imchanged,  partly  curdled  and 
mixed  with  mucus,  are  vomited ;  the  purging  increases,  the  evacuations 
become  thin,  liquid,  and  very  free ;  at  first  they  are  bright  yellow  or 
green,  but  at  last  almost  white.  Some  yellow  or  greenish  flocculi  swim 
in  the  colorless  fluid ;  these  remain  on  the  diaper,  w^hile  the  fluid  partly 
filters  through,  partly  leaves  large,  damp,  discolored  spots  in  it.  Even 
now  both  the  smell  and  reaction  of  the  evacuations  are  acid.  Occasion- 
ally the  appearance  of  the  dejections  changes  suddenly,  without  our 
being  able  to  say  why ;  they  become  dark  brown  or  clayey,  and  softer 
masses  of  disagreeable  smell  are  evacuated  in  large  quantities.  These 
severer  forms  of  acute  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  reduce  the  child  rap- 
idly ;  its  face  falls  and  is  contracted  with  pain,  it  may  even  become  wrin- 
kled in  a  few  days,  the  eyes  are  usually  half  opened  and  deep  set,  the  lips 
as  well  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  often  bluish,  the  rest  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially the  back,  is  mottled.  The  temperature  is  uneven,  the  trunk, 
especially  the  belly,  is  burning  hot,  while  the  face  and  limbs  are  cooL 
From  the  diminution  of  cerebral  pressure  the  fontanelles  become  de- 
pressed, occasionally  even  the  frontal  and  occipital  bones  sink  slightly 
below  the  parietal  bones,  the  movements  of  the  children  become  sluggish, 
even  nursing  troubles  them ;  they  let  go  of  the  breast,  but  eagerly  drink 
water  when  it  is  ofiered  to  them.  The  cries  of  pain  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  evacuations  gradually  change  to  weak  whimpering ;  in  the 
interval  the  child  lies  half  asleep.  As  the  exhaustion  increases,  many 
die ;  occasionally,  shortly  before  death,  convulsions  (hydrocephaloid) 
and  other  symptoms  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  appear.  When  the  disease 
runs  a  favorable  course,  the  evacuations  gradually  become  fewer  and 
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aiorc  nonn&t,  the  collapse  disappear?,  Uie  temperattire  btwntne*  mat 
even,  the  chilj  improves  and  oouvalesces,  but  a  great  teodenry  to  »■ 

If  the  BjTnptoms  above  described  appear  very  rapidly,  ond  the  r»> 
uatjons  come  one  tight  after  the  other,  if  decided  collapse  ocrun  in  t 
few  hours,  with  g^reat  depression  of  the  bodily  temperattire,  and  ^g» 
of  thickening  of  the  blood,  before  emaciation  faaa  resultod,  ire  eaJI  il 
cholera  infanlvm.  Tlie  thickening  of  the  blood  ia  showTi  br  llie  i» 
quenchable  thirst ;  older  children  follow  the  glass  of  water  with  eant 
eyes,  and  when  it  ia  ofien^d  to  them  seize  it  with  both  hands  and  hold 
it  tightly  till  it  is  emptied;  it  further  betrays  itself  by  the  iiMTeaaag 
cyanosis,  and  by  &  peculiar  dyspncea,  in  which  the  thorax  Btid  il» 
phmgtn  raake  extensive  movements,  without  there  being-  any  apparent 
obstruction  to  the  breathing,  except  the  difficulty  of  the  thTi^tif>*4 
blood  passing  through  the  capLllariea  of  the  lunga.  "nic  patients  tn«T 
die  in  a  few  hours  of  cholera  infantum^  with  the  above  synptflta*; 
va  other  cases,  tlie  cholera  proper  passes  off,  and  a  milder  fomi  of  the 
disease  remains ;  and  finally,  in  other  cases,  rapid  and  complete  i^ 
covery  take  place  from  conditions  which  are  apparently  utterly  hop* 

DiAGSOsis. — In  Chnjjter  S.  of  thb  section  we  shall  speak  rf  tte 
distinction  between  gnstiio  catarrhs,  occurring  as  the  atfUua  ffotlrhtt, 
and  other  disturbances  of  digestion. 

During  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  it  is  impossible  to  distingtni 
itiscs  of  cholera  morbus  from  those  caused  by  the  cholera  miasm,  C* 
tlie  symptoms  are  not  only  similar,  but  arc  absolutely  the  same  as  Amr 
of  the  milder  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  Tlie  chief  difference  is,  lh«<  o( 
those  attacked  with  Asiatic  cholera  about  half  the  jntients  diit,  while 
almost  all  recover  from  cholera  morbus.  The  disease  may  mudi  more 
readily  be  mistaken  for  poisoning;  but  cholera  morbus  is  rarely  accent 
panied  by  such  severe  pain  as  poisoning  with  acids  and  metnUic  lalu 
induce,  and  they  seldom  cause  such  copious  evacuations  as  characteriw 
riiolera  morbus.  If  the  disease  lasts  unusually  long,  or  if  lis  oodik 
shows  any  other  peculiarity,  we  should  carefully  examine  every  dmnn- 
stance  that  could  indicate  the  presence  of  poison. 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  of  children  in  the  first  years  of  Ufo  ud 
the  diarrhcea  of  children  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  other  d» 
ea«8. 

Phogsosis. — The  prognosis  b  evident  from  the  descriptton  vn  haw 
just  given  of  the  course.  Previously  healthy  adidt*  tarcly  die  of  dit 
disease ;  but  chronic  catarrh  may  result  from  repeated  attaeka,  weiUr 
and  decrepit  persons  may  die  of  gastric  fever,  or  still  more  readily  ft 
.starrhal  fever  (see  thb  disease),     In  cltildren,  acute  gastric  catani^ 
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mth  its  results,  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  which  may  end  fiitaUy 
even  under  the  most  careful  treatment. 

Treatment. — ^To  speak  with  only  moderate  exactness  of  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  would  lead  too  far,  as  we  should  have  to  mention  all  the 
rules  for  diet.  From  the  remarks  on  etiology,  we  may  see  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  gastric  catarrh,  the  diet  of  some  persons,  as  of  fever 
patients  and  convalescents,  but  particularly  of  infants,  must  be  carefully 
watched.  In  the  latter  case,  where  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  child 
the  breast  of  the  mother,  or  a  healthy  nurse,  certain  precautions  must  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  cow's  milk ;  these  were  mentioned  under  etiolo- 
gy:  1.  The  milk  must  be  fresh ;  even  in  the  city  it  should  be  brought 
twice  daily.  J£  it  shows  the  least  indication  of  acidity,  it  should  be 
boiled  immediately,  to  prevent  further  transformation  of  the  sugar  into 
lactio  add;  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  may  also  he  advantageously 
added  to  such  milk,  till  it  becomes  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  [smaU 
quantities  of  sulphite  of  soda  are  very  good  for  this  purpose].  2.  Milk 
from  cows  fed  on  oil-cake  or  distillery  swill  should  not  be  used.  In 
large  cities,  the  best  milk  is  that  from  brewery  cows  which  are  fed 
on  grains.  3.  The  milk  should  be  su£Bciently  diluted,  the  first  three 
months,  with  about  two  parts  of  water,  the  second  quarter  with  one 
part  4.  It  should  be  given  at  regular,  and  not  too  short,  intervals. 
During  the  first  weeks,  the  bottle  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  later 
every  three  or  four  hours.  The  shorter  the  intervals,  the  less  milk 
should  be  given  at  each  time.  5.  The  vessels  from  which  the  child 
drinks,  as  well  as  its  mouth,  should  be  carefully  cleansed.  Neglect  of 
any  of  these  rules  may  lead  to  gastric  catarrh,  while  their  observance 
may  prove,  at  least,  some  protection  for  the  child,  against  the  disease. 

The  causal  indications  may  require  the  administration  of  an  emetic, 
where  injurious  or  decomposing  food  in  the  stomach  keeps  up  the  ca- 
tarrh. Some  carry  the  use  of  emetics  in  gastric  catarrh  too  fair,  while 
others  neglect  them  too  much.  If  we  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
patient,  or,  from  the  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium, 
the  coated  tongue  and  the  odor  from  the  mouth,  conclude  that  the  stom- 
ach is  coated  also,  and,  in  all  such  cases,  give  an  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartrate  of  antimony,  we  shall  often  protract  the  disease  by 
letting  a  new  injury  act  unnecessarily  on  the  already  diseased  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  But  just  as  much  harm  is  done  by  the  ex- 
cessive fear  of  the  injurious  effects  of  emetics,  induced  by  their  acting 
also  as  purgatives,  and  by  the  pustular  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
occasionally  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  but 
particularly  by  a  fal«e  theory  of  their  action.  It  is  forgotten  that 
the  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the  emetic,  as  is 
proved  by  daily  experience,  is  not  very  malignant  or  injurious,  and  that 
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the  beautiful  experiments  of  Mdgendie  and  Budge  have  proved  that 
the  emetic  influence  of  ipecac,  and  tartrate  of  antimony  do  not  result 
from  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  from  absoiption 
into  the  bloo<L  By  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins,  JUagendie 
proved  that  vomiting  could  be  excited  even  where  a  bladder  had  been 
substituted  for  the  stomach. 

If  the  prominence  of  the  epigastrium,  percussion  over  the  stomacli, 
eructations  of  gases  and  fluids  whose  smell  and  taste  are  like  those  of 
the  food  that  has  been  eaten,  render  it  certain  that  there  are  decom- 
posing substances  in  the  stomach,  and  if  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
justify  such  active  treatment,  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  sure  emetic, 
such  as  ipecacuanha  3]  with  tartrate  of  antimony  gr.  j.     In  the  para- 
graph on  symptoms  we  have  sho\\ni  that,  even  in  such  cases,  without 
the  use  of  an  emetic,  the  undigested  and  decomposed  ingesta  may  be 
occasionally  passed  from  the  body  quickly  and  iminjuriously ;  but  this 
is  not  by  any  means  an  absolute  rule.     The  injurious  substances  often 
remain  a  long  while  in  the  stomach,  and  when  they  pass  into  the  intes- 
tines cause  severe  and  lasting  disturbance.    If  we  can  rid  the  stomach 
of  the  substance  causing  a  cojitinued  irritation  and  protect  the  bowels 
from  its  action,  we  should  not  dread  the  tcmix)rary  irritation  of  the 
gastric  nmcous  membrane  by  the  emetic.     K,  in  such  a  case,  we  do 
nothing,  or,  instead  of  an  emetic,  prescribe  the  j)opular  mixture  of 
magnesia  usta,  we  may  just  as  readily  cause  a  prolongation  of  the  at- 
tack as  if  wc  gave  an  emetic  at  the  wrong  time,  or  without  sufficient 
cause.     Modenite  fever,  accompanying  the  gastric  catarrh,  does  not 
oontraindicatc  an  emetic ;  but  if  the  fever  is  more  severe,  and  we  have 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  commencing  typhus,  it  should  not  be  used, 
for  typhus  ahnost  always  runs  a  severe  course,  when  emetics  or  laxa- 
tives have  been  used  at  its  commencement. 

Tlic  causal  indiciitions  never  require  the  use  of  laxatives  in  the 
treatment  of  simple  acute  gastric  catarrh.  It  is  different  when  the 
injurious  ingesta  have  passed  into  the  bowels  and  caused  flatulence, 
colicky  pains,  escape  of  flatus,  and  other  symptoms  which  are  called 
the  passage  of  the  gastric  turgescence  downward.  In  such  cases 
mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  or  compound  infusion  of  senna,  may  be 
prescribed ;  if  there  is  excess  of  acid,  we  may  use  a  mixture  of  mag- 
nesia usta  (  3  ss  to  1  viij  water,  a  tablcspoonful  every  hour  or  two), 
which,  in  these  cases,  acts  as  a  mild  and  cflicieut  laxative ;  the  purga- 
tive neutral  salts  ore  less  suitable. 

If  there  Ix;  an  excessive  formation  of  a.ci\d  \tv  the  stomach  that 
seems  to  keep  up  the  catarrh,  whether  it  be  ^-xMScd  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  amylacea  into  lactic  or  butyric  a.f^\(\a  or  ii  acetic  fermcntar 
tifm  has  been  induced  by  tlie  use  of  beer'      ^^  ^'^e,  an^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
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"   j->  of  the  patient  do  not  justify  the  use  of  an  emetic, 

■'''  err^c  ;.     liiMiniito  of  one  of  tlie  alkalies.     The  most  used  is 

r  ri»«]a,  in  doses  of  gr.  v-x,  in  powder  or  solution;  if 

■  ■*>  to  L'liijii'v  it  in  the  |X)pular  form  of  mineral  water,  we  should 

^«««nrc  ulii-3l1\i's  that  the  water  furnished  actually  contains  bicar- 

"^^infp  of  suila,  and  does  not  simply  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and 

^^     In  spile  of  numerous  evacuations  upward  and  downward,  small 
^TVwHints  of  the  decomjx^sing  substances  not  unfrequently  remain  in  the 
^^loiiiBch.     The  alkalies  prescribed  can  neutralize  the  acids  already 
I,  it  is  true,  but  they  cannot  entirely  arrest  the  process  of  dccom* 
kition  and  the  formation  of  new  acid  products.     The  substances  re- 
fciliining  in  the  stomach  and  undergoing  decomposition  transfer  their 
kllpifjbeiiucal  action  to  the  fresh  and  uns^Ktiled  food,  and  render  the  most 
l^hJlgnnless  food  injurious  and  even  dangerous  for  the  gastric  mucous 
1^  membrane  of  children,  in  whom  this  state  most  frequently  occurs.     In 
;•   auch  cases  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  decomposition  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  remaining  after  the  vomiting  and  purging.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fulfil  this  indication,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  physician  often  fails 
in  the  attempt.     If  we  recognize  the  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
pCHitents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
in&ntile  diarrhoea,  we  can  at  least  understand  the  unfortunate  results 
of  its  treatment,  which  we  cannot  do  if  we  regard  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal catarrh  as  the  sole  disease.     Even  outside  of  the  bodv,  as  is 
well  know^,  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  a  fermentation  or  other  de- 
oomposition  that  has  once  begun.    But  the  means  that  answer  for  this, 
outside  of  the  body,  cannot  always  be  used  in  it.    We  cannot  perfectly 
dry  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  keep  them  at  so  high  or  so  low  a 
temperature  as  to  arrest  decomposition ;  and  certain  substances  that 
prevent  fermentation  are  poisonous  to  the  organism.    But,  if  we  regard 
the  numerous  remedies  (often  exactly  opposite  in  their  other  qualities) 
which  physicians  employ  in  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  of  cliildren,  >vith 
CjT  without  dear  ideas  of  the  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  wliich  are  some- 
times unmistakably  ser\'iceable,  we  find  that  they  are  such  substances 
88  arc  used  outside  of  the  organism  for  arresting  fenncntation  and 
other  decompositions.    The  remedies  most  frequently  given  in  infantile 
diarrhcea  are  carbonates  of  the  alkalies;  mineral  acids,  particularly 
muriatic ;  metallic  salts,  especially  calomel  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  also 
tannin,  creasote,  and  nux  vomica.     Possibly  part  of  these,  such  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver  and  tannin,  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  favorable  efTect 
on  the  irritated  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by 
their  astringent  action  on  the  h^-pera^niia.     But  the  greater  part  of 
those  ren^dies,  especially  the  one  most  used,  calomel,  cannot  be  sxud 


to  act  in  this  war,  and  their  effect  is  only  to  be  explained  b 
power  of  arresting  deiximpositi 
gBStric  catnrrli,  ivliicli  only  shows  itself  by  the  diaracteristic  toob^ 
and  tlie  piv^enre  of  undigested  milk  in  the  acid  dejectioas,  besides  suid 
diet  {of  which  we  will  hereafter  speak),  we  should  use  the  mildest  d 
the  above  remedies,  such  as  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  with  snfl 
doses  of  rhubarb ;  a  well-known  and  popular  form  of  these  is  the  fnlr. 
rhei  comp. ;  if  the  diarrhosa  is  more  severe,  we  may  giv«  tbr  tiaa,  riia 
aquosa.  An  old  and  cxtj>nsively  U3^  mode  of  giving^  tbe  latter  b  io  i 
mixture  of  tinctura  rhei  aquosa  3  Jj,  with  liq.  potassii  corbonid  gtt  n; 
aqua  fueniculi  §  ij,  and  sjiupus  simplex  3  iji  of  ^Thi<^  a  tea^iocinrd  a 
to  be  taken  sfi^eral  times  daily.  If  this  treatment  is  ineflSraoaue,  if 
the  decomposition  in  the  stomach  continues,  and  the  passages  benne 
more  frequent,  we  may  give  small  doses  of  calomel,  ft  plan  ibu 
has  long  been  justly  popular  in  the  treatment  of  in&utile  diairbi*, 
I  usually  give  ^  to  J  gr.  two  or  three  times  daily.  Bednar,  who  ptr- 
fers  calomel  to  all  other  remedies  in  this  disease,  gives  it  (.-oinixuEi 
with  jalap,  in  larger  and  more  fi«quent  doses.  His  presrHpiioa  a: 
"  ^,  calomel,  gr.  iv;  pulv.  jalap,  gr.  ij;  aacchar.  alb,  3  ss;  ^.  ft  pdt. 
na  >Tij.  S.  Take  one  powder  in  water  everv  two  hours."  Even  ll* 
treatment  is  not  always  successful.  The  ei-acuations  often  pwajsl  id 
spite  of  the  most  rigid  diet  and  the  free  employment  of  catencl,  tmlil 
we  fear  to  use  any  more  mercury,  although,  from  the  oontinuanne  rf 
the  vomiting  and  purging,  but  little  of  it  seems  to  be  absorb^  at 
hence  mercurial  stomatitis  rarely  occurs.  In  such  cases,  erery  pn» 
ti^ng  physician  sometimes  Onds  himself  in  a  position  where  be  it 
obliged  to  give  up  the  remedy  from  which  he  has  seen  the  best  cSeffti 
and  which  he  usually  trusts  most,  and  try  one  in  whicb  be  hu  fca 
confidence.  He  may  even  feel  arotmd  from  one  rcmedv  to  anotlKr. 
There  are  no  definite  and  certain  indications  fur  the  cases  wlierp  nimi' 
of  silver,  tannin,  muriatic  add,  tincture  of  nux  vomiat,  (ftc,  an  te- 
spectivcly  advantageous.  Usually  the  remedy  that  was  effivadous  b 
the  last  attack  is  given ;  if  it  fails,  otliers  are  tried.  Witltout  laYiag 
particular  stress  on  it,  I  would  recotnmeud  very  small  dos^tt  of  nitnte 
of  silver  (IJ  argent,  nitrat.  gr.  };  aqiiie  distillat.  Jij-  '^^  S.  "Wa 
a  teaspoonful  every  half  hour  or  hour),  and  frequent  potions  of  iw* 
water,  in  those  cases  where  there  are  excessive  vomiting,  great  tUnt. 
and  copious  watery  evacuations.  If  there  be  no  I'omiting,  but  fml 
purging,  and  calomel  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  I  usually  give  Ud- 
nin  (ij  Unnin,  3ss;  aquic  distillat  3  iij.  n.  S.  A  taaspowU 
every  two  hours).  In  mild  but  prolonged  oases  I  ^ve  tnuristio  aoA 
in  mucilage.    I  have  not  much  experience  m  the  use  of  tincUiiif  of  mn 
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T  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 
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In  gastric  catarrh,  caused  by  catching  cold,  the  causal  indications 
demand  diaphoretic  treatment. 

When  induced  by  unknown  epidemic  influences,  there  are  no  causal 
indications  to  fiilflL 

For  the  fulfihnent  of  the  indications  of  the  disease^  it  is  just  as  ne- 
cessary to  follow  out  the  strictest  dietetic  rules,  as  it  is  imnecessary  to 
give  medicine.  Experience  teaches  that  the  abnormal  hypencmia,  mu- 
cous secretion,  eta,  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  readily  and  speedi- 
ly disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  had  induced  or  kept  it 
up.  But,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  the  mildest  ingesta  may  main- 
tain catarrhal  hypenemia,  it  is  safest  to  keep  patients  with  acute  gastric 
catarrh  without  food  for  a  while — to  let  them  fast  entirely.  This  is 
particularly  advbable  in  the  form  called  status  gastricus.  This  order 
is  often  objected  to ;  anxious  mothers  can  hardly  make  up  their  minds 
to  refuse  their  children  all  nourishment,  even  for  a  short  time ;  adults 
with  acute  gastric  catarrh  do  not  feel  hungry,  it  is  true ;  but  they 
have  a  longing  for  salty,  piquant  food.  The  more  we  insist  on  the 
fifiisting,  the  better  results  we  shall  have.  If  the  disease  is  protracted, 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  fever,  or  if,  on  account  of  the  consimiption  of 
tissue,  caused  by  the  fever,  we  fear  continuing  the  starvation,  we 
should  give  nourishment  in  the  fluid  form,  as  that  causes  least  irrita- 
tion. In  choosing  this  nourishment,  we  must  remember  that  the  gas- 
tric secretion  is  rendered  alkaline  from  the  admixture  of  mucus,  and  its 
digestive  power  greatly  impaired.  Hence  we  should  usually  forbid 
milk,  eggs,  and  meats,  which  require  add  gastric  juice  for  their  assimi- 
lation, and,  as  long  as  there  are  no  signs  of  abnormal  formation  of 
acid,  we  should  only  permit  amylaceous  food.  The  so-called  water- 
soups  are  very  suitable  nourishment  for  persons  with  protracted  gas- 
tric catarrh. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage  the  diet  of  children  with  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  which  has  been  caused,  and  is  kept  up,  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrest.  Milk, 
which  is  the  most  suitable  and  natmul  food  for  children,  is  injurious  to 
them  in  these  cases,  because  it  quickly  decomposes ;  then  arises  the 
difficult  question  :  What  shall  we  give  them  instead  of  milk  ?  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  nutriment  will  not  be  decomposed  and  trans- 
formed into  injurious  substances  ?  We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
that  oat  and  barley  gruel,  as  well  as  arrow-root  and  panada,  are 
elianged,  and  become  sour  as  quickly  as  milk. 

For  the  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question,  we  should 
carefully  remember  that  the  children  do  not  suffer  from  hunger,  even 
if  we  withdraw  all  nourishment  for  a  day  or  two,  and  feed  them  on 
fresh  water  alone,  avoiding  even  the  addition  of  sugar.     I^  imder  this 


treatment,  the  vomiting  and  purging  cease,  if  the  water  be  testcrri  tc 
the  thickcacd  blood,  tbo  collapse  often  disappears  t[uickly,  and  tt  Icob 
OS  if  the  fasting  child  were  recovering,  theti  Vie  ooutfocnce  gim^nh 
with  small  quantities  of  diluted  milk.  If  this  be  rejected  again  an) 
again,  and  it  appears  dangerous  to  subject  the  children  to  a  longer^ 
sttnence,  I  can  recommead  teaspoonful  doses  of  beef-esseanc,  vtbidi  h 
prepared  by  cutting  the  flesh  into  small  cubes,  placing'  those  in  a  fatfr 
tie  (without  adding  water),  closing  this  securely,  aod  tearing  it  in  I 
vessel  of  boiling  water  for  several  hours. 

The  indicatio  morbl  very  rarely  calls  for  the  eo-called  antipUo- 
gistic  remedies.  Abstraction  of  blood,  general  as  well  as  local,  bbt 
be  dispensed  with.  In  severe  cases,  characterized  by  exoessivc  voaiit- 
ing  and  thirst,  cold  is  serviceable  Both  in  cholera  morbus  and  chtden 
infantum  the  use  of  ice-water  and  small  pieces  of  ice  is  beneficial,  k 
is  also  the  application  of  cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen  ;  these  sboiiU 
be  frequently  renewed. 

Wo  can  speak  even  more  decidedly  against  the  use  of  muriate  <y 
ammonia  in  the  treatment  of  acute  gastric  catajrh  than  we  did  of 
its  use  in  bronchial  catarrh.  We  cannot  depend  on  its  anttratanU 
action,  and  its  employment  can  only  increase  the  difficulty. 

Carbonic  aciW  is  very  popidar  iu  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  hm 
given  as  effervescing  powder,  or  effervescing  mixture,  or  a 
acid  water.  It  usually  causes  eructation  very  soon,  and  this  a 
to  bring  up  other  gases  from  the  atomooh,  bo  that  there  ie 
always  momentary  rcliet  II  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  c 
acid,  which  everywhere  acta  us  an  irritant,  moderates  tlie  bypenmn 
of  the  stomach,  and  has  any  direct  influence  on  the  rapid  cure  of  l^ 
disease. 

It  is  diflerent  with  the  use  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies;  lixr 
lessen  the  tougimess  of  the  secreted  mucus,  and  fadhtnte  its  evKv- 
tion ;  hence,  independent  of  their  use  for  fulfilling  the  causal  india- 
Lions  (sec  above),  they  deserve  full  consideration  in  the  later  sta^ 
of  acute  gastric  catarrh.  Moreover,  the  alkaline  carbonates  appcsr  lo 
assist  tlie  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice ;  at  least  Slondlot  and  Ft» 
Hcka  observed  that,  after  giving  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  cnougb 
add  gastric  juice  was  formed,  not  only  to  neutralize  the  alkuU,  but  to 
give  the  contents  of  the  stomach  an  acid  reaction.  In  the  status  gM- 
tricus  they  are  usually  ^ven  in  the  form  of  soda-water,  or  tiuctun  ifaa 
aquoso. 

Further  ndes  are  tarely  required  for  the  treatment  of  symptom*. 
Among  the  symptoms  that  most  frequently  call  fur  treatment  is  com- 
iting,  and,  where  the  bowels  are  affected  at  the  same  lime,  diarrhao 
If  moderate,  these  may  be  regarded  as  favorable  srmptoraa,  and  i» 
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quire  no  specinl  treatment ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  cholera  morbus,  or 
diolera  infantum,  they  may  be  so  severe  that  the  blood  will  be  much 
thickened  by  the  loss  of  water,  and  life  be  endangered.  Opium  is  the 
most  usual  prescription  for  the  excessive  vomiting  and  purging.  Wo 
do  not  know  exactly  how  opium  arrests  these  symptoms.  If  it  only 
paralyzed  the  intestines,  and  so  diminished  the  number  of  the  stools 
without  decreasing  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  woidd  be 
of  little  real  benefit ;  but  it  really  seems  as  if^  besides  the  influence  it 
has  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  perhaps  as  a  direct  result 
of  this,  it  also  limited  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Hence,  if,  in  cholera  morbus,  ice-water  do  not  arrest  vomitmg,  and  the 
passages  become  more  numerous,  we  should  give  gr.  ss  of  opium  in 
powder,  or  its  equivalent  of  laudanimi,  alone  or  with  analeptics.  In 
spite  of  our  dislike  to  give  opium  to  children,  and  in  spite  of  our  be- 
lief that  it  answers  neither  the  indicatio  morbi  nor  the  causal  indica- 
tions, we  may  be  obliged  to  give  small  doses  of  it  in  cholera  infantum. 
In  cholera  morbus,  or  cholera  infantum,  the  greater  the  collapse,  ihe 
weaker  the  pulse,  and  the  lower  the  temperature,  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  to  use  stimidants ;  inwardly  we  may  give  small  doses  of 
wine,  ether,  coffee ;  outwardly  we  may  use  sinapisms. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  acute  gastric  catarrh,  in  spite 
of  the  alkalies  that  have  been  exhibited,  a  quantity  of  mucus  may  col 
lect  as  a  product  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  decomposition  cause  an 
obstinate  continuance  of  the  affection,  or,  after  this  has  run  its  course, 
may  retard  convalescence  and  disturb  digestion.  If,  in  the  later  stages 
of  gastric  catarrh,  the  painfid  attacks  of  vomiting,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  throw  out  quantities  of  mucus,  the  loss  of  appetite,  or  the  slow 
recovery,  render  it  probable  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists  in  tho 
stomach,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  an  emetic.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHRONIC   GASTRIC   CATARRH. 

EnoLOGT. — Chronic  gastric  catarrh  sometimes  occurs  as  a  residt 
of  the  acute  affection ;  when  this  is  protracted  or  relapses  frequently, 
sometimes  it  originates  as  a  chronic  disease.  Hence  the  etiolog) 
18  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  acute  gastric  catarrh.  It  may  be 
caused: 

1.  By  all  injurious  influences  that  excite  the  above  disease, 
when  they  act  continuously  or  repeatedly.  But  the  habitual  mia- 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  deserves  particular  mention,  as  it  is  by 
fiir  the  most  frequent  cause  of  chronic  gastric  catarrlu     We  also  ob 
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serve  tlmt  nicoliol  acts  the  more  injuriously  the  mcffe  undiluted  it  is 
token ;  beucc  brandy-drinkers  are  most  liable  to  the  afFecticMi. 

3.  Ill  many  cases  cluonic  gastrie  catarrh  depends  on  congestion  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in- 
(lucinj;  this  congestion  may  be  located  in  the  portal  vein;  henoc  we 
(ind  that  uU  affections  of  the  liver,  by  which  the  portal  vein  or  its 
branches  lire  compressed,  ore  always  accompanied  by  chronic  gastric 
catarrh.  But  more  frequently  the  obstruction  lies  beyond  the  Lver; 
all  afioctions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  pleura,  that  cause  an  orerlilling 
of  the  heart  and  obstruction  of  the  vena  cava,  also  obstruct  the  escape 
of  blood  from  the  liver,  and  hence  from  the  stomach;  consequently, in 
emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  eta, 
we  meet  chronic  gastric  catarrti  just  as  often  as  we  do  cyanosis  of  the 
skin,  and  botli  affections  must  be  induced  in  the  same  way. 

3,  Chronic  gastric  catiirrh  often  accompanies  phthisis  and  Othei 
chronic  diseases.  In  part  L,  we  showed  that  patients  with  indpient 
jthtliisie  often  complain  more  of  their  gastric  catarrh  than  of  the  lung 
trouble,  and  that  is  what  first  induces  them  to  apply  for  aid. 

4.  It  always  accompanies  cancerous  or  other  degeneration  of  the 
stomach. 

Anatomical  AppE.vn.U4CES. — In  chronic  gastric  catturh,  the  mu- 
cous memlimne  is  often  reddish  brown  or  slate  gray,  just  as  it  is  else- 
where when  it  is  the  scat  of  chronic  catarrh.  Hiis  is  caused  by  small 
capillar)'  hii'iimrrhaftes  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
tninsfonnalion  of  the  hxmatin  into  pigment.  Instead  of  the  fine 
injection  seen  in  acute  catarrh,  we  usually  find  a  coarse  anastomosis, 
and  in  some  places  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  Moreover,  the  mucous 
membrane  has  become  hypcrtrojiliied,  it  is  thicker  and  finncr,  and,  even 
when  tlie  muscles  arc  not  contracted  by  rigor  mortis,  we  find  the 
mucous  in(mihriino  forming  numerous  folds,  and  some  parts  of  It  are 
ocmisionally  elevated  to  soft  sixinfry  nodules  by  a  velvety  hypertrophy. 
"We  oft(;n  lind  innutneruble  small  prominences,  separated  by  super- 
liciid  furrows,  a  state  described  as  the  etal  mamdonne.  The  mtxa- 
millated  oppeaniiii;e  most  frciiucntly  depends  on  partial  hypertni{)lij 
of  the  gastrie  nmeous  membrane,  by  which  some  of  the  g^landi  and 
their  Listerstitial  connective  tissue  have  been  enlarged.  S\rtHtim 
asserts  that  it  is  also  caused  by  roundish  collections  ot'  fut  ia  t!ie  sub- 
mucous tissue,  or  by  the  development  of  eloscly-crowded  duwtd  ioV  ; 
Holes;  ucennling  to  5w(7(7,  they  result  in  some  cases  from  ova 
of  the  giLstric  glands  with  retained  sacretioD.  These  clt&sges  1 
found  niost  fre(|uent1y  and  £irthest  advanced  in  the  pylorao  B 
elomach.  Tlio  iimer  siu-face  of  the  stomaoh  is  « 
while,  tough  mucus,  which  clings  firmly  to  ib 
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The  thickeniug  is  not  always  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane ; 
sometimes  the  submucous  and  muscular  tissues  are  changed  to  a  fsLttj 
mass,  several  lines  or  even  half  an  inch  thick.  This  thickening  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  also  depends  on  simple  hypertrophy,  in  which 
there  is  both  a  new  formation  of  muscular  cells,  and  an  increase  of  the 
submucous  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue.  On  the  cut  surface 
the  thickened  muscular  tissue  shows  a  pale  grayish-red,  soft,  fleshy 
mass,  traversed  by  parallel  connective-tissue  striae,  running  from  with- 
out inward,  and  having  a  peculiar  fan-like  appearance.  Occasionally 
the  whole  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  the  pylorus  itself, 
is  changed  in  this  way ;  in  other  cases  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  is  more  circumscribed,  and  forms  certain  prominent  nod- 
ules {JFberster),  The  pylorus  may  be  greatly  constricted  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  from  simple  hypertrophy,  and  this  con- 
striction may  cause  great  dilatation  of  the  part  of  the  stomach  above 
the  stricture. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^In  chronic  gastric  catarrii,  the  patients 
complain  most  of  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  pressure  and  frilness  in  the 
stomach,  which  is  increased  by  eating,  but  rarely  amounts  to  severe 
pain.  Where  the  latter  occurs  after  eating,  and  the  epigastrium  is 
sensitive  to  pressure,  we  must  always  suspect  that  there  is  not  simply 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  but  that  it  is  complicated  by  some  more  serious 
disease.  With  the  feeling  of  fulness  there  is  almost  always  a  promi- 
nence of  the  epigastriimi,  caused  by  the  filling  of  the  stomach  with 
gas,  and  by  the  ingesta  remaining  in  it  for  a  long  while.  The  gases 
in  the  stomach  are  formed  in  chronic  catarrh  also  by  the  decomposition 
that  the  ingesta  undergo  when  the  gastric  juice,  which  has  become 
alkaline,  no  longer  causes  normal  digestion,  and  the  mucus  in  the 
stomach  acts  as  a  ferment  on  its  contents.  The  abnormal  decomposi- 
tion is  assisted,  however,  by  the  frust  that,  although  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  has  increased  in  thickness,  its  functions  are  paralyzed 
by  serous  infiltration.  When  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are 
retarded,  food  remains  in  it  a  great  while,  and  undergoes  abnormal 
decomposition.  From  time  to  time  there  is  eructation  of  gases  having 
the  same  composition  as  those  formed  in  acute  gastric  catarrh.  With 
the  eructation,  which  is  a  constant  symptom  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh, 
besides  the  gases,  small  quantities  of  sour  or  rancid  fluid  often  rise 
into  the  mouth,  and  are  either  spit  out  or  swallowed  again.  The  for- 
mation of  lactic  and  butyric  adds  from  the  transformation  of  the  amy- 
lacea  is  often  very  extensive,  and  the  sour  and  acrid  fluids,  rising  into 
the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  on  belching,  cause  the  burning  feeling 
called  heartburn. 

Occasionally,  beside  the  above  symptoms  there  is  vomiting;  this. 
84 
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however,  is  not  constant ;  on  tlie  contnwy,  it  U  raUier  rare.  Aiiiurfcg 
to  the  observations  of  FrerirJts,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  whalwe 
know  conceming  tlie  anomalies  of  digestion,  the  bydroc&ftKJOE  an 
oocasioniilly  changed  into  a  tough  filamentous  mass  lesemUh^  pm, 
and  vrhiuh  is  not  uiifrcquentlj  formed  by  lactic-4u^d  fermentatkn  a» 
aide  of  the  body-  The  Tomited  substances  not  uo&equenliy  voaaS 
of  large  quantities  of  this  non-oitrogenous  material,  trhich  is  tlmnn 
up  in  mucous  filamentous  masses  after  painful  retdiing.  In  oder 
nases,  pure  mucus  with  an  insipid  fluid  is  throira  up;  tlits  Icro  of 
vomiting  orcura  cliiefly  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  drunkards,  and  oo» 
atitutes  the  celebrated  vomUtu  matulimia  (w^ater-brash).  fimdn, 
who  has  carefully  examined  these  masses,  found  that  thev  were  onaltr 
alkaline,  had  a  low  specific  gravity,  always  contained  sulpliurrts,  nl 
that  alcohol  added  in  excess  threw  down  a  white  flocculcnt  predpiuk 
which  rapidly  converted  starch  into  sugar.  This  peculianly  of  Ik 
fltud  showed  that  it  was  not  fonned  In  the  stomach  hut  in  the  salimj 
glands.  We  have  before  said  that  irritations  and  diseases  of  1i»t 
stomach  increased  the  salivary  secretion;  henoo  it  appears  that  it 
drunkard's  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  ealira  sw^allotred  during  ihr 
night  is  thrown  off  in  the  morning  as  vomitua  mattttinug.  la  simply 
non-compUcatcd  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  unaltered  food  is  rery  nnij 
vomit»?d.  If  this  does  occur,  it  is  usually  mised  with  a  quantitir  el 
mucus,  and  from  admixture  of  butyric  add  has  a  disajgre«able,  acnl 
smell  and  taste,  and  occasionally  contains  a  peculiar  micrasMpic  fcr- 
mation,  the  so-called  sarcina  ventriculL  It  can  scancelr  bo  doobtrd 
that  the  sarcina,  which,  when  it  occurs  in  the  stomach,  is  alwan  foooi 
in  great  number^  is  an  algoid  growth.  It  presents  cells  of  the  jlj  to 
y^  of  ft  line  in  diameter,  with  square  surfaces  divided  into  four  rrjnUt 
parts ;  usually  several,  sometimes  very  many  of  these,  are  united  icin 
smaller  or  larger  squares.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  thiK  pn- 
asitio  plant  which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  causes  an  abnormal  deccmpM*' 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  for,  in  healthy  stomachs  {tfaoqt 
it  rarely  occurs  there,  it  is  true),  its  presence  does  not  ioduco  tUa  ab 
normal  decom[>osition. 

Tlie  sensation  of  kunger  is  almost  lost,  even  when  the  palieol  t 
much  emaciated,  and  the  body  is  very  much  in  need  of  support;  fir 
quently  tlie  patients  can  hardly  lie  persuaded  to  take  iioiirislunent.  la 
other  cases  there  is  a  feeling  of  hunger,  but  even  a  frw  mouths 
satisfy  it.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  particularly  whore  much  add  d 
formed,  there  is  occasionally  pain  in  the  stomach,  acoompanicd  by  tot 
ness.  As  this  is  generally  relieved  by  eating,  it  is  commonly  oUkd 
''wolfish  appetite"  (heiss-hunger).  As  there  is  no  fever,  the  thintti 
not  inercjised ;  it  is  often  lees,  like  the  appetite^ 
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If  the  chronic  catarrh  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth,  we 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  83rmptoms  of  chronic  oral  catarrh:  the 
tongue  is  coated,  shows  the  impression  of  the  teeth  along  its  sides ; 
there  is  a  stale,  slimy  taste,  and  a  more  or  less  fetid  smeU  from  the 
mouth.  But  a  clean  tongue  and  absence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  oral 
catarrh  do  not  at  all  prove  that  the  stomach  is  healthy. 

Not  imfrequently  the  chronic  gastric  catarrh  extends  to  the  intes- 
tines, and,  besides  the  symptoms  above  described,  we  have  those  of 
chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  every 
intestinal  catarrh  does  not  cause  diarrhoea,  because  it  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  fluid  secretions,  or  large  quantities  of  mucus.  There 
is  more  apt  to  be  somewhat  obstinate  constipation,  because  the  move- 
ments  of  the  intestines,  like  those  of  the  stomach  in  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  are  greatly  impeded.  Decomposition  of  the  contents,  which 
thus  remain  a  long  time  in  the  intestines,  continues ;  there  is  flatu- 
lence,  which  renders  the  belly  tense,  and  the  patients,  who  feel  relieved 
3y  the  escape  of  flatus,  usually  ascribe  their  difficidty  to  the  "  move 
ments  of  the  flatus." 

Occasionally,  also,  the  catarrh  extends  from  the  duodenum  to  the 
ductus  choledochus,  and  there  are  retention  and  absorption  of  bile.  We 
shall  find  that  the  jaundice  caused  by  gastrcHluodenal  catarrh  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  icterus. 

In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  the  severe  headache, 
pain  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  other  general  symptoms  which 
accompany  acute  gastric  catarrh,  arc  usually  absent  in  the  chronic  form ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually  some  mental  depresaioru  If 
this  state  be  designated  as  hypochondria,  because  the  abnormal  excite- 
ment of  the  brain  depends  on  abnormal  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it ;  but  the  mental  disturbance 
accompanying  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  should  not  be  distinguished 
from  other  forms  of  melancholia  by  the  fsiC^  that  the  bodily  state  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  gloomy  thoughts.  I  have  seen  a  general  dis- 
couragement, an  imder-valuation  of  mental  power,  despair  as  to  busi- 
ness, etc.,  induced  by  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  have  seen  these 
symptoms  disappear  on  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Only  a  few  years 
since  I  treated  a  very  wealthy  man  for  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh,  who,  during  the  disease,  thought  he  was  near  bankruptcy,  and 
left  unfinished  a  building  that  he  had  begun,  because  he  thought  he 
had  not  sufficient  money  to  continue  it.  After  spending  four  weeks  at 
Carlsbad,  his  old  strength  and  feelings  returned,  he  finished  his  house  * 
with  great  splendor,  and  has  been  well  ever  since. 

When  the  disease  lasts  a  long  while,  the  nutrition  of  the  patient 
Buffers  from  the  disturbance  of  chymification,  as  well  as  from  the  in* 
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urference  with  resorption,  caused  by  the  tough  mucus 

and  iut-estin&l  mucous  luembmne;  tfae  fat  disappears,  t 

cnmc  relaxed,  and  the  skin  dry.     Xot  unfrequentlv,  scorlMilic  afite 

tions,  loosening  of  the  gums,  bleeding  from  them,  and  even  ecdijrvwMe 

on  the  extremities,  are  seen.     Excessive  emaciation  is  suspicaots ;  trhca 

it  occurs,  we  may  fear  that  the  gaetric  catarrh  is  a  secondary  or  spnp 

tomatic  affection,  which  is  caused  or  mtuntMned  hy  carcinoma. 

The  frequent  change  obserred  in  the  urine  in  this  disease  is  pK» 
liar,  and  difficult  to  understand.  Even  taking  into  confiidentioa  tfae 
fact  tliat  disturbed  absorption  must  excJte  a  change  in  tlie  excretiou^ 
we  cannot  explain  the  high  color,  the  aediinenLs  of  urates,  or  tk 
frequent  appearance  of  quantities  of  oxalate  of  liine  in  tbc  Brine 
of  patients  who  have  chronic  gitstric  catarrh  (see  cbapter  an  ^p- 
pcpsiu). 

As  to  the  course  and  rtwtUa  ot  chronic  gastnc  catarrh,  the  sjw^ 
toms  above  described  may  run  on  for  months,  or  even  ^"ears,  with  nan 
or  less  severity,  and  often  with  frequent  variations  of  intensity,  Wha 
the  causes  can  be  removed  by  proper  treatment,  the  disease  is  ofta 
cured ;  in  other,  not  very  frequent,  cases,  it  induces  severer  leaioos  ti 
the  stomach,  particularly  ehronie  ulcer  of  the  stomach  (?),  uid,«lMS 
induced  by  mechanical  disturbances,  it  may  cause  heetiiorrlta^  fina 
the  stomach.  Not  counting  the  secondary  affections,  this  ftr»B^  ii 
rarely  fatal ;  although  cases  do  occur  where  the  patients  finally  dia  of 
marasmus  and  dropsv,  but  they  more  frequently  die  of  tlic  di»i.MMI 
complicating  or  causing  the  gastric  catarrh. 

Hvpertrophy  of  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  irccf- 
nized  during  life,  unless  the  calibre  of  the  pylons  is  diminished.  ITni 
may  result  froni  the  villous  hypertrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  mno- 
brane  which  we  described  among  the  anatomical  appearaucra. 

Stricture  of  the  pvlorus,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  muoous  meal' 
branc,  impedes  the  exit  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  n  new  cam 
of  abnormal  decomposition  is  thus  added  to  those  resulting  bxaa  the  1 
catarrh.  Tills  explains  why,  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the  s^-mploa 
that  we  deduced  from  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  tie 
stomach  (such  as  eructation  of  gases  and  badly-tasting  fltiids,  Imu*- 
ijum,  etc.)  reach  even  a  higher  grade,  and  are  more  distressing  tiaa 
in  simple  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Besides  this,  we  have  vamitiiif, 
which  does  not  occur,  or  comes  only  occasionally,  la  many,  or  eren  ia 
most  cases  of  simple  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  as  one  of  the  nioet  «»■ 
slant  symptoms  of  pyloric  obstruction  ;  it  usually  comes  qnite  rqn>- 
.arly  two  or  three  liours  after  eating.  This  is  occasionally  HaSereA 
when  the  stomach  is  much  distended,  and  hence  con  lioJd  a  bi^ 
quantity  ;  then  there  may  be  no  vomiting  fix  two  or  thn 
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Buch  pauses,  enormous  quantities  are  evacuated  at  (me  time.     In  suoh 
cases  there  may  be  a  certain  regularity. 

In  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the  vomited  masses  almost  always  con- 
sbt  of  more  or  less  digested  food  embedded  in  mucus,  which  smell  dis- 
agreeably sour  and  rancid ;   they  usually  contain  quantities  of  lactic 
and  butyric  acids,  and  frequently  sarcina.     If  there  be  decided  acidity 
which  cannot  be  checked,  with  frequent  and  regular  vomiting,  there  is 
very  probably  pyloric  obstruction ;  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain 
J  we  can  make  out  a  consecutive  dilatation  of  the  stomach  (whidi 
may  become  large  enough  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen)  ; 
this  may  sometimes  be  done  by  inspection  of  the  abdomen,  when  the 
distended  stomach  may  be  seen  as  a  convex  prominence,  extending 
down  to  the  navel,  or  even  below  it     JBamberger  calls  attention  to 
the  bict  that  where  the  stomach  is  very  low  down,  not  only  the  greater, 
but  also  the  lesser  curvature,  may  be  made  out  as  a  prominence  extend- 
ing from  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the 
other,  just  below  the  so-called  ^  pit  of  the  stomach,"  which  is  sunk  in. 
On  moving  the  skin  in  the  epigastrium,  we  occasionally  observe  the 
region  of  the  stomach  to  swell  up  and  form  a  tense  tumor.     This  ap- 
pearance, along  with  which  tlie  contours  of  the  stomach  may  be  felt, 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  tension  of  the  organ  over  its  fluid  and  gas- 
eous contents  which  cannot  escape,  and  to  its  consequent  change  from 
its  usual  relaxed  state  to  a  more  spherical  shape.     The  most  elevated 
segments  of  this  sphere  become  visible  on  the  abdomen,  while  those 
lying  deeper  are  perceived  only  by  the  touch.     This  change  of  the 
stomach  from  a  relaxed,  loose  bag,  to  an  elastic,  tense,  spherical  blad- 
der, is  usually  accompanied  by  a  disagreeable  and  more  or  less  painful 
sensation.     Apart  from  the  transitory  symptom  just  described,  we 
notice  the  slight  resistance  of  the  epigastric  region,  which  Bamberger 
has  so  well  described  as  feeling  like  an  aiiHnishion.     The  prominence 
of  the  epigastrium  decreases  or  disappears  when  the  patient  has  vom- 
ited freely.     In  one  case,  treated  at  the  Greifiswalder  clinic,  on  giving 
the  patient  an  effervescing  powder,  the  region  over  the  stomach,  and  as 
isLT  down  as  the  navel,  swelled  considerably,  and  the.  contours  of  the 
stomach  were  clearly  marked.     Then,  if  part  of  the  carbonic  add 
were  belched  up,  the  swelling  subsided.     When  the  stomach  is  frdl 
of  food,  the  percussion  dulness  is  very  extensive ;  but  if^  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  gas  at  the  same  time,  the  percussion- 
sound  is  particularly  full  and  tympanitic  at  the  prominent  places.    If 
the  patient  changes  his  position,  the  solid  substances  always  go  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stomach,  and  the  bounds  of  the  dull  and  dear  per> 
cussion  change. 

Tbe  above  symptoms  render  the  existence  of  pyloric  constnctiOD 
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very  probable,  but  we  can  only  ascribe  this  to  simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  when  we  can  exclude  the  other  and  more 
frequent  forms  of  stricture,  particularly  the  cancerous  and  the  dear 
tridal  stricture,  not  unfrequently  left  after  the  healing  of  a  chronic 
ulcer. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  agrees  with  what  we  have 
said  of  its  course.  Stricture  of  the  pylorus  roust  be  classed  among  the 
frequently  f&tal  diseases,  for  patients  with  this  disease  always  die, 
sooner  or  later,  of  marasmus  or  dropsy. 

Tbeatment. — Of  all  serious  chronic  diseases,  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
probably  gives  the  best  result  from  rational  treatment. 

As  wc  have  described,  in  the  first  p>art  of  this  chapter,  the  injuries 
which,  according  to  the  duration  of  their  action,  induce  acute  or  chronic 
grastric  catarrh,  we  may,  in  speaking  of  the  causal  indications  for  treat- 
ment, refer  to  that  description,  and  we  have  little  to  add  to  it.  These  in- 
dications are  rarely  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  an  emetic,  as  there  are  rarelj 
any  injurious  substances  in  the  stomach  that  can  be  considered  as 
keeping  up  the  disease.  On  this  point  we  often  meet  opposition.  It 
is  difficult  to  convince  the  p>atients  that  the  pressure  they  feel  is  not 
excited  by  ^'  something  heavy  on  the  stomach,''  and  that  an  emetic 
would  bring  no  relief,  but  rather  would  make  matters  worse.  The 
causal  indications  urgently  require  the  forbidding  of  aU  spirituaiu 
liqttorSj  if  their  continued  use  has  caused,  and  is  keeping  up,  the  affeo- 
tion.  This  command  will  rarely  be  obeyed ;  nevertheless,  we  must 
not  weary  of  repeating  it.  Temperance  lecturers,  who  also  demon- 
stratc  the  terrifying  results  of  brandy-drinking  on  the  stomachs  of 
topers,  usually  preach  to  deaf  ears,  it  is  true,  but  they  attain  some  un- 
deniable results,  and  these  should  encourage  the  physician  to  persist 
in  his  advice.  In  the  chronic  catarrh  caused  by  repeatedly  catching 
cold,  or  by  the  action  of  a  moist,  cold  climate,  the  indication  is  to  ex- 
cite the  activity  of  the  skin  by  warm  clothes,  warm  baths,  and  similar 
means.  Such  cases  are  not  at  all  rare ;  and,  even  at  Grreifswald,  pa- 
tients who  have  come  here  without  preparing  for  the  damp,  windj 
climate,  by  dressing  more  warmly,  are  often  affected  with  chronic  gas- 
tric catarrh,  which  is  better  in  summer,  worse  in  winter,  and  is  not 
cured  till  the  causal  indications  are  properly  attended  to.  When  the 
disease  results  from  congestion,  the  (»usal  indications  can  rarely  be 
fulfUled 

Dietetic  rules  are  also  of  the  greatest  importance  m  fulfilling  the 
indications  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  patients 
fasting  throughout  this  tedious  complaint,  but  we  should  most  care- 
fully select  their  food,  and  urgently  insist  on  its  exclusive  usa  The 
more  precise  the  rules,  the  more  carefully  they  will  be  followed,  and. 
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if  the  prescribed  diet  be  considered  as  a  regular  treatment,  it  is  usuaUj 
observed  by  the  patient  with  painful  conscientiousness.  Since  the  use 
of  meat,  and  other  animal  food,  particularly  requires  activity  of  the 
stomach,  one  might  suppose  that  the  indication  was  to  allow  only  vege- 
table diet  to  a  patient  with  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the  dige»* 
tive  power  of  whose  gastric  juice  has  become  weakened,  but  experi- 
ence teaches  the  contrary.  The  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  convert 
the  protein  substances  into  peptone  (JOehman)^  or  albuminose  {JmcUhe)^ 
is  diminished  in  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  entirely  lost. 
If  they  be  given  judiciously  and  in  proper  form,  the  patients  improve 
more  than  if  fed  only  on  amylacea,  from  which  quantities  of  lactic  and 
butjric  acids  arc  formed  in  the  stomach.  From  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  fat  meat  and  sauces  are  to  be  for- 
bidden ;  that  the  food  is  to  be  carefully  chewed,  and  only  small  por* 
tions  of  it  swallowed  at  a  time.  Some  patients  get  along  very  well 
when  they  only  eat  concentrated,  imskimmed  meat  broth ;  others  do 
so  when  they  only  eat  cold  meat,  and  but  little  white  bread.  The 
latter  prescription  is  especially  useful  in  patients  who  suffer  firom  ex- 
cessive acidity,  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  this  kind,  instead  of  the 
^  cold-meat  treatment,''  we  may  reconmiend  the  use  of  salt  or  smoked 
meat  If  it  be  considered  curious  that  some  patients  bear  meat  better 
when  in  this  indigestible  form  than  otherwise,  it  is  because  the  fietct  is 
overlooked  that  smoked  and  salt  meat,  even  if  indigestible,  has  this 
advantage  over  fresh  meat,  that  it  is  not  so  readily  decomposed  as 
fresh  meat  In  one  case  that  I  treated,  the  patient,  who  had  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  i^ith  great  inclination  to  acidity,  knew  exactly  when 
he  must  abandon  all  other  food  (because  it  increased  the  gastric  juice), 
and  limit  himself  to  the  use  of  lean  smoked  ham,  sea-biscuit,  and  a 
little  Hungarian  wine.  The  exclusive  use  of  milk,  the  so-called  milk- 
cure,  agrees  wonderfully  with  some  patients,  while  others  cannot  stand 
it  at  aU,  and  we  cannot  certainly  tell  beforehand  which  will  be  the 
case.  Butter-milk  suits  many  patients  better  than  fresh  milk.  In 
KrvkcTiburg^B  clinic  I  have  seen  very  brilliant  results  from  the  pre- 
scription, ^*  when  the  patient  is  hungry,  let  him  eat  butter-milk ;  when 
ne  is  thirsty,  let  him  drink  buttei^milk."  Perhaps  fr^sh  milk  is  not  so 
well  borne,  because  it  readily  curdles  in  the  stomach,  and  forms  laige^ 
firm  lumps,  while  in  the  butter-milk  the  casein  is  already  curdled,  but 
finely  divided. 

Dietetic  treatment  does  not  succeed  so  often  in  chronic  as  in  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  but  we  have  some  very  efficient  remedies  for  the  former 
disease.  The  chief  among  these  are  the  alkaline  carbonates.  We 
have  already  recommended  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  divided  doses,  and 
tinctura  rhei  aquosa,  in  prolonged  attacks  of  acute  gastric  catanli. 
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Where  chronic  gastric  catarrh  is  obstinate?,  we  Bhould  try  Bodn  «nbr 
or  the  natural  soda  waters  of  Ems,  SalzbniD,  Selteis,  and  Bilio,  aa  wdt 
as  the  craters  which,  besides  carbonate  of  soda,  oontatn  sulphates  of  tht 
allcalios  and  earths  or  chloride  of  sodium.  The  use  of  the  wmbenel 
KarUbad  and  Marienbad  has  the  most  wonderful  results.  The  higtefl 
recommendation  that  could  be  given  for  them  is  the  &ct  tliat  they  ta 
recommended  by  porties  whom  no  one  can  a<xruse  of  being  easily  dfr 
oeived  by  therupei  jtic  results :  the  learned  professors  of  tlie  Yima 
and  PragTie  schoolc  prize  the  use  of  the  warm  springs  of  Karlsbail » 
the  best  remedy  for  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  even  for  dirtmic  ulnr 
of  the  stomach.  Moreover,  the  numerous  cases  where  obstinate  jaw 
dice  was  cured  by  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Karlsbad  were  almect 
always  those  where  it  was  due  to  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  TTicfo  Ji 
no  reason  to  delay  this  treatment  until  the  catarrh  of  the  sta«na^  ni 
duodenum  has  caused  jaundice,  or  to  suppose  that  it  'will  be  lessefr 
cacious  if  this  complication  be  wanting.  If  the  arcumstattoea  ol  the 
patient  permit,  the  treatment  may  be  followed  out  at  KaHshad  w 
Marienbad ;  at  these  places  the  anecdotes  of  the  frightful  results  beat 
errors  of  diet  during  the  use  of  the  waters  so  terrify-  the  patients  lint 
tlte  diet  required  by  chronic  gastric  catarrh  will  be  certainly  ndhMed 
to  while  there.  Even  after  returning  home,  the  patients  subje^  i1m» 
selves  to  the  strictest  regimen  for  months,  fearing  tliat  the  vntai 
may  revenge  themselves  even  yet  for  the  slightest  errors  of  diet  If 
obliged  to  use  the  waters  at  home,  it  makes  little  diffen-ace  from  wtdd 
of  the  Karlsbad  springs  they  come,  as  they  vary  little  except  in  llrit 
temperature,  and  they  may  be  ivarmed  to  any  desired  extent,  in 
Karlsbad  the  springs  of  lower  temperature,  as  the  Schloesbrunnen  nd 
Theresienbrunnen,  are  most  frequently  used  in  chronic  gastric  caUrrd 
If  there  be  no  coincident  obstinate  constipation,  soda  watrr  will  odes 
succeed  quite  as  well,  provided  it  be  properly  used,  i.  e,,  if  the  patioil 
diets  the  same  as  at  Karlsbad.  After  eating  but  little,  and  not  ven 
late,  the  night  previous,  he  must  drink  the  soda  water  in  tb6  inaniin^ 
while  fasting,  and  must  not  breakfast  for  an  hour  after  the  last  giM 
of  water,  80  that  the  medicament  may  not  be  mixed  witli  (he  tngirsE^ 
but  may  act  undiluted  on  the  gTistric  mucous  membrane,  and  on  li* 
mucus  covering  it.  The  results  from  this  treatment  are  the  most  bnJ- 
liant  tliat  are  ever  attained  in  medicine. 

The  ter-nitrate  of  bismuth  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  have  a  gnat 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Tliesc  tneUUu 
salts  may  he  beneficial,  both  by  arresting  deoompositton  in  ihc  stonati 
and  by  their  great  astringent  action  on  the  hyperremic  and  relawd 
mucous  membrane.  I  have  used  these  remedies  in  my  clinic  in  rm 
large  dosca  (bismuth  nitrat.  gr.  jc,  argenti  nitrat.  gr,  j — ij,  at  o 
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given  like  the  alkaline  carbonates,  on  an  empty  stomach,  before  break- 
tast,  Most  patients  bore  these  doses  very  well ;  severe  pain,  nausea, 
or  vomiting  never  occurred,  and  there  was  dianhoea  in  only  a  few  cases. 
But  the  results  were  very  varied ;  while  in  some  cases  there  was  very 
rapid  improvement,  in  others  there  was  none,  and  I  was  imable  to  find 
any  cause  for  difference  between  them. 

In  chronic  gastric  catarrh  we  sometimes  dare  not  continue  the  nuld 
diet ;  on  the  contrary,  slightly-seasoned  and  salty  food  is  much  better 
borne  than  unseasoned  and  unirritating.  When  this  state  of  "  atony 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  **  occurs,  we  should  carefully  prescribe 
preparations  of  iron  and  mild  stimulants.  The  Eger  Franzbrunnen, 
and  even  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Pyrmont,  Driburg,  or  Cudowa,  are 
better  borne,  and  do  more  good  than  those  of  Karlsbad  and  Marienbad. 
When  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is,  ipe- 
cacuanha, gr.  ss — ^j,  pulv.  rhei,  gr.  iij — ^iv,  in  pill,  to  be  taken  before 
meals,  as  recommended  by  Budd,  The  tinctura  rhei  vinosa,  Hoff- 
mann's visceral  elixir,  ginger,  calamus,  eta,  do  good  in  these  cases; 
but  we  must  beware  of  going  too  far  in  the  use  of  these  remedies,  or 
of  giving  them  in  improper  cases,  or  too  large  doses. 

The  symptoms  rarely  require  the  application  of  leeches  or  cups  to 
the  epigastrium ;  they  are  only  to  be  used  when  there  is  great  pain. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  understand,  the  pain  is  almost  always  relieved  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood.  In  those  cases  where  the  hjrpersemia  and 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  are  symptomatic  of  great  abdominal  plethora, 
depending  on  compression  of  the  portal  vein,  or  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  surprising  results  are  often  ob- 
tained by  an  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  anastomoses  of  the  portal 
vein  by  appljring  leeches  at  the  anus.  Narcotics,  which  are  almost  in- 
dispensable in  treating  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  are  rarely  required  in 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Emetics  may  be  employed  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  advised  in  acute  gastric  catarrh,  but  we 
must  be  more  careful  with  them,  as  we  do  not  know  that  ulceration 
may  not  have  occurred  already.  The  constipation  which  almost  alwa3rs 
exists  is  to  be  treated  by  enemata  or  laxatives ;  the  medicines  most 
used  are  rhubarb  and  aloes,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  extract  of  colo- 
cynth.  Several  of  these  articles  are  usually  combined ;  the  officinal 
(in  Germany)  and  much-used  compound  extract  of  rhubarb  contains 
aloes,  rhubarb,  and  jalap.  Budd  says,  also,  that  aloes  and  colocjmth 
act  chiefly  on  the  rectum,  and  irri^^te  the  stomach  but  little,  so  that 
they  are  the  best  pm^tives  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh;  he  wami 
against  the  use  of  senna  and  castoivoil. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

The  treatment  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  latterty  aait 
great  progress.  In  some  iosUDces  happy  results  b»ve  bcco  obtuMi 
by  a  modiricatioQ  of  "  iSc/iroth's  cure,"  in  which  the  iralient's  wffi; 
of  water  and  of  liquid  food   is  reduocd    to   the    aiuallest   eudurafak 

la  oilier  and  more  uumerous  cases  great  improve  meal,  and  ofia 
complete  cure  has  been  brought  about  by  repeatedly  pumping  out  tl» 
§tomacb  by  means  of  Wyman'a  stomacli-puinp,  aud  by  rinsing  od 
the  organ  with  soda-water  or  the  alkaline-muriatic  oiincnl  wakn 
Su»smaid  has  done  great  service  by  introducing  this  mode  of  tint 

After  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  of  my  own,  I  can  fuHy  n^ 
Btantiate  the  striking  results  which  Kaitmaul  has  obtainecL  Et» 
the  first  application  of  the  pump  generally  gives  tlio  patients  rack 
relief,  tliat,  so  far  from  dreading  a  repetition  of  this,  in  itself,  by  m 
means  pleasant  operation,  they  clamorously  beg  for  it ;  and  tbr  iiM 
timidity  once  over,  the  introduction  of  the  Btumacb-tube — which  it 
the  outset  inspires  almost  all  patients  with  fear — no  longer  U  lii* 
tressing;  moreover,  they  soon  learn  to  introduce  the  lube  for  tbtm- 
selves,  and  I  have  met  with  several  instances  when  tbe  patJent  wottU 
scarcely  wait  for  my  visit,  but  earnestly  besought  my  a&siatuit  to 
pump  iiis  stomach  out  or  "acidulate"  it  forthwith.  In  one  instsoo^ 
where  all  previous  treatment  had  been  fruitless,  the  patient  gaiofJ 
thirty  pounds  in  weight,  and  was  fully  restored  to  his  slm^: 
although,  when  received  at  my  clinique,  ho  was  reduced  to  the  citrwae 
of  emaciation,  and  was  quite  incapable  of  any  labor. 

In  this  patient  the  sarcinie,  which  were  very  numerous  in  ii» 
matter  vomited,  under  treatment,  disappeared  entirely  fivm  the  a» 
tents  of  the  stomach  evacuated  by  the  pump. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  after  a  very  few  sittings  theEtomsdiir 
acquires  the  power  of  propelling  the  greater  part  of  its  oontmts  ioM 
the  duodenum.  It  is  easy  to  verify  this,  firstly,  from  yielding  uf  ik 
previously-obstinate  constipation,  and  from  a  more  regular  occurreoK 
of  tlie  stools ;  secondly,  because  the  patient's  urine,  which  before  m 
scanty,  now  so  augments  in  quantity  as  to  impress  the  attentioB  ^ 
the  patient  liimself.  Tlic  latter  observation  proves  conclusiTfli 
that  very  little  indeed  of  the  fluid  contents  of  a  dilated  stonudi  ii 
absorbed. 

This  complete  restoration  of  apparently  desperate  cases  of  gittnc 
dilatation  might  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  this  affection  ocaet 
as  an  independent  mal.idy,  more  often  than  has  been  supposed.  Bat> 
both  in  mv  cases  aud  in  those  of  Kiissmaul,  the  evidences  of  «  p» 
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existing  ulcer  of  the  stomach  were  ahnost  always  so  phiin  that  the 
dependence  of  the  dilatation  upon  a  cicafcricial  stricture  of  the  pylorus 
could  not  well  be  doubted ;  moreover,  j^ussmaul  has  seen  cases  of 
unmistakable  cancerous  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  in  which  decided 
benefit,  although  no  cure,  has  been  derived  by  this  treatment.  Com- 
plete closure  of  the  pylorus  is  never  seen,  even  when  every  thing  has 
ceased  to  pass  from  the  dilated  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  and 
when  the  patients  remain  for  weeks  without  alvine  evacuations,  and 
every  second  or  third  day  vomit  immense  volumes  of  acid  liquid, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  we  find  post  mortem  that  the  pylorus 
is  still  sufficiently  patulous,  so  that  it  seems  strange  that  liquid  should, 
not  have  passed  through  it  during  life. 

We  may  at  least  infer,  from  this  observation,  that  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  gastric  muscles  has  much  to  do  with  the  retention 
of  the  contents  of  a  dilated  stomach.  The  internal  pressure  sustained 
by  an  ektatic  and  overfilled  stomach  is  so  great  that  the  demands 
upon  its  muscular  coat  arc  considerably  increased.  Now,  a  continu- 
ous strain  induces  myopathic  palsy  of  the  gastric  muscles  just  as  in  any 
other  muscles ;  and,  moreover,  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
which  exists  in  nearly  all  such  affections,  also  in  many  cases  results 
in  myopathic  disease  of  its  walls. 

Whether  the  benefit  derived  from  use  of  the  stomach-pump  be  due 
to  the  imloading  of  the  gastric  walls,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  gas- 
tric catarrh  with  consequent  restoration  of  muscular  tone,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  necessity  for  the 
pumping  diminishes.  The  only  untoward  event  that  I  have  ob- 
served during  application  of  the  instmment — and  this  is  extremely 
rare — is  the  sucking  of  a  bit  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the 
openings  of  the  tube.  To  protect  the  patient  from  the  injury 
which  might  thus  be  inflicted,  as  soon  as  traction  upon  the  piston 
becomes  in  the  least  degree  impeded,  it  must  be  pushed  forward 
again,  and  a  little  water  or  air  must  be  thrown  into  the  stomach 
before  the  pumping  may  be  resumed.  [To  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
stomach-pump,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  patient  should  drink 
freely  of  warm  water,  and  the  physician  then  introduce  a  stomach- 
tube  with  a  long  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  upper  end ;  if  the 
patient  now  cough,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should  flow  through 
the  tube  as  through  a  siphon. 

KUssmauTs  article  was  published  in  the  "  Deutsches  Archives  '* 
for  1870,  page  455.  In  his  treatment  the  stomach  is  first  emp- 
tied (even  after  vomiting  it  may  contain  quarts),  then  washed  out 
with  warm  Vichy  water.     The   patient  may  subsequently  drink 
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milk  with  Vichy  water.  The  washing  oat  is  to  be  repeated  when 
the  stomach  refills,  and  has  a  burning  feeling,  which  may  he  in 
two  or  three  days.] 


CHAPTER    III. 

CBOUPOUS   AND   DIPUTHEBITIC   INFLAMl£ATION   OF  THE   6ASTBIC 

MUCOUS   MEMBBANE. 

Cboupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  gastric  macoos 
membrane  is  rarely  observed,  unless  poisonous  substances  have 
acted  on  it  (see  Chapter  V.).  In  some  cases,  in  infants,  the  catar- 
rhal form  of  inflammation  increases  to  the  croupous  ;  in  others, 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  gastritis  belongs  to  the  secondary  inflam- 
mations occurring  in  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  in 
typhus,  septicaemia,  and  small-pox. 

Croup  membranes  rarely  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane  ;  they  are  usually  limited  to  small  circum- 
scribed spots.  The  diphtheritic  sloughs  also  form  isolated  patches ; 
on  falling  off,  they  leave  losses  of  substance  with  discolored  ragged 
bases. 

Unless  pseudomembranes  are  vomited  up,  the  disease  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  recognized  during  life.  The  difficulties  the  disease  causes 
in  children  can  never  be  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  severe  symp- 
toms of  septicaemia)  typhus,  etc.,  are  so  little  modified  by  an  inter- 
current croupous  or  diphtheritic  gastritis,  that  in  such  cases  also 
diagnosis  is  impossible. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   SUBMUCOUS   CONNECTIVB  TISSUE— GA8TBITI8 

PIILEGMONOSA. 

Inflammation  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  which  Hoki' 
tanskij  compares  to  pseudoorj'sipelas,  is  also  rare.  It  occurs  either 
as  a  primary  affection,  without  perceptible  cause  in  previously 
healthy  persons,  or,  like  the  above,  it  is  a  so-called  secondary  or 
metastatic  inflammation,  and,  as  such,  accompanies  typhus,  septice- 
mia, and  similar  diseases. 

The  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is  diffusely  infiltrated  with 
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M  distended  meshes  ;  more  rarely  there  are 
3  in  the  submncous  connective  tissue.  The 
embranc  is  thinned,  and  subsequently  it 
leoings,  from  which  the  pus  trickles  out  as 
inflammation  soon  extends  to  the  muscular 
tisBQfl,  and  peritoneum.  If  the  patient  re- 
le  may  form  in  the  meshe»  of  the  submucous, 
.htu  result,  as  is  shown  by  specimens  in  the 

int  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  severe  pain  in 
laitiag,  great  anxiety,  high  fever ;  later,  there 
^ritonitifl,  the  patient  collapses,  and  usually  dies 
f  course,  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  certainly  made 
here,  with  the  above  symptoms  and  vomiting  of 
to  exclude  other  forms  of  gastritis,  particularly 
poisons.    The  treatment  can  only  be  sympto- 


OHAPTEE    V. 

'<irB  Ain>  OTHBB   CHANGES   IN  THE  8TOXACH  FBOH  CAUS- 
TICS AND  POISONS. 

iY, — The  changes  in  the  stomach  caused  by  the  action 

'  >ated  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  some  metallic  salts,  de- 

ihe  fact  that  these  substances  unite  cheniically  with  the 

■^^t  -<  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  whose  organic  structure  is  eon- 

-  destroyed.     The  changes  that  vegetable  or  animal  poisons 

the  gastric  macous  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be 

0  chemical  processes. 

wning  by  carelessness  is  most  frequently  induced  by  copper- 
jlphuric  acid,  or  vegetable  poisons  being  taken  into  the  stom- 
„.^__^^  while  intentional  poisoning  occurs  most  frequently  from  ar- 
*!^  "" -or  sulphuric  acid. 

.XATOMicAL  ArPEARiNCES. — If  dilntc  mineral  acids  have  acted 
^^.  iie  mucous  membrane,  only  tbe  epithelial  and  superficial  mucous 
«  ^  ^rs  are  changed  to  a  soft  brownish  or  black  slough.  If  a  quan- 
»  '  of  concentrated  acid  has  reached  the  stomach,  all  the  layers  of 

^^   t  mucous  mcmbruie  are  converted  into  a  soft  black  mass,  which 
^^^ay  become  several  lines  thick  from  imbibition  with  bloody  wa- 
Try  fluid.     The  muscular  tissue  becomes  softened  or  gelatinous, 
A^Ad  very  friable;  more  rarely  both  it  and  the  serous  membrane 
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are  entirely  decomposed,  and  the  stomach  is  perforated.  Theie 
changes  arc  usually  limited  to  a  few  longitudinal  folds  of  the  mQ< 
cous  membrane,  running  from  the  cardiac  end  toward  the  pylonu, 
while  the  rest  of  the  membrane  is  reddened  by  hypenemia  and 
ecchymosis,  and  swollen  by  serous  infiltration  ;  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  often  even  in  the  neighboring  large 
vascular  trunks,  is  transformed  into  a  black,  smeary,  tar-like  sub- 
stance. Only  the  milder  cases  recover,  for  the  parts  destroyed 
slough  off,  and  the  loss  of  tissue  is  replaced  by  callous  cicatricial 
substance.  The  caustic  alkalies  change  the  epithelium  and  the 
superficial,  or  even  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  into 
a  pulpy,  dbcolorcd  mass.  In  these  cases,  more  frequently  than  in 
cases  of  poisoning  from  acids,  the  destruction  extends  to  the  mus- 
cular and  serous  tissues,  and  so  leads  to  perforation.  When  the 
destruction  is  superficial,  cure  may  result  even  in  such  cases,  aft» 
the  sloughing  of  the  necrosed  parts. 

Brown  or  black  sloughs  are  formed  by  the  action  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  copper,  or  other  metallic  salts  ;  these  are  surrounded  by 
active  injection  and  serous  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Phosphorus  excites  similar  changes. 

If  gastritis  occurs  after  poisoning  from  arsenic,  we  find  one  or 
more  spots  of  the  mucous  membrane  covered  with  a  powdered 
white  substance,  swollen,  reddened,  and  softened  to  a  pulp,  or 
transformed  to  a  yellowish  or  greenish -brown  slough.  From  these 
sloughs  extend  reddened  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  between  which 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  are  often  unaltered. 

After  the  action  of  ethereal  oils,  or  acrid  vegetable  or  animal 
poisons,  the  remains  of  severe  catarrhal,  croupous,  or  diphtheritic 
inflammation  are  seen. 

Symitoms  and  Course.— Gastritis  from  poisoning  is  peculiar, 
because,  even  where  the  poison  used  has  no  directly  paralyzing  ef- 
fect on  the  nervous  system,  besides  the  local  symptoms,  there  is  a 
general  depression,  and  particularly  an  almost  complete  arrest  of 
the  circulation.  These  paralytic  symptoms  are  also  seen  in  other 
severe  injuries  of  the  stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscera,  but  espe- 
cially in  perforation  of  the  stomach  from  ulceration. 

If  a  previously  healthy  person  be  suddenly  attacked  with  severe 
pain,  which  spreads  from  the  epigastrium  over  the  abdomen  ;  if 
this  be  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  mucus  or  bloody  mucus ;  if 
there  be  also  purging  of  mucus  and  blood,  preceded  by  severe 
colicky  pains  and  tenesmus,  and  the  patient  be  at  the  same  time 
collapsed,  and  his  features  distorted,  his  extremities  cool,  pulse 
small,  and  skin  covered  with  cold,  clammy  sweat ;  there  is  strong 
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gronnd  for  suspecting  the  action  of  a  corrosiye  substance  or  some 
other  poison  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  If  concentrated 
acids  or  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken,  there  are  almost  always 
characteristic  sloughs  about  the  mouth  ;  the  oral  mucous  membrane 
is  destroyed  in  some  places ;  there  are  severe  pains  in  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  swallowing  is  very  diflScult,  or  impossible.  After  tak- 
ing the  metallic  salts  or  arsenic  in  a  diluted  form,  the  signs  of  cor- 
rosion of  the  mouth  and  throat  do  not  appear,  and  the  symptoms  of 
gastritis  do  not  occur  for  some  time.  The  symptoms  observed  in 
the  different  organs,  but  particularly  the  examination  of  the  evac- 
uations, show  what  kind  of  poison  has  been  taken.  In  the  most 
severe  cases  there  is  nausea,  but  the  paralyzed  stomach  cannot  evac- 
uate its  contents ;  an  icy  coldness  spreads  over  the  body,  the  paral- 
ysis becomes  total,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  hours.  In 
milder  cases  death  does  not  occur  till  later,  and,  when  a  quantity  of 
the  poison  has  been  vomited,  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  may 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  circulation  may  be  reestablished  ; 
but  convalescence  is  usually  very  slow,  and  the  patient  often  suf- 
fers for  life  from  strictures  in  the  oesophagus  or  stomach,  or  else 
because  the  poison  taken  has  undermined  the  constitution  in  some 
other  way. 

Treatment. — The  antidotes  given  in  books  on  toxicology  (lime 
or  soap-suds  in  poisoning  by  acids,  vinegar  and  water  in  poisoning 
by  alkalies,  and  plenty  of  milk  or  water  for  corrosive  poisons)  can 
only  be  used  in  recent  cases,  that  is,  within  a  few  hours  after  acids, 
caustic  alkalies,  or  metallic  salts, have  been  taken.  If  these  sub- 
stances have  already  been  vomited,  or  have  united  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  antidotes  can  do  no  possible 
good,  and  may  prove  injurious  by  exciting  new  irritation.  It  is 
different  with  arsenic  and  the  acrid  vegetable  and  animal  poisons, 
whose  action  continues  longer.  If  there  be  no  vomiting,  or  if  this 
do  not  suffice  to  rid  the  stomach  of  the  poison,  we  may  give  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  Besides  these  rules  for  fulfilling  the  causal 
indication,  the  indications  from  the  disease  itself  are  to  use  cold,  as 
blood-letting  does  little  or  no  good.  We  may  cover  the  abdomen 
with  cold  compresses,  to  be  frequently  changed,  and  give  small 
quantities  of  ice-water,  or,  if  the  patient  can  swallow,  small  pieces 
of  ice.    For  further  treatment,  we  refer  to  works  on  toxicology. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OHBONIC    (round,   PERFORATING)    ULCER   OP   THE    STOMACH — ^ULCUS 
VENTRICULI   CHRONICUM    (rOTUNDUM,   PERFORANS). 

Etiology. — [This  interesting  disease,  in  spite  of  its  frequency, 
was  first  accurately  described  in  1831  by  Cruveilhier  as  simple 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  while  it  had  previously  been  con* 
founded  with  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Hokitansky  had  already  dis- 
tinguished its  mode  of  origin  from  that  of  ordinary  ulcers  due  to 
disintegration  of  tissue,  and  attributed  it  to  an  original  sloughing 
of  mucous  membrane,  which  again  he  ascribed  to  haemorrhagic  ero- 
sions. It  is  generally  agreed  that  two  different  causes  unite  for  the 
formation  and  increase  of  these  ulcers :  1.  Feebleness  of  circulation 
at  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ;  2.  The 
dissolving  power  of  the  gastric  juice  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  undergoing  acid  fermentation ;  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
destroyed  because  no  longer  protected  by  the  alkaline  blood  circu* 
lating  through  it.  The  necessity  of  these  two  factors  explains  why 
this  kind  of  ulcer  is  only  found  in  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of 
the  duodenum. 

Virchouj  showed  that  the  flat  funnel-shaped  form  of  young 
ulcers  corresponds  to  the  territory  supplied  by  an  arterial  branch. 
The  branch  being  obstructed  from  any  cause,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  are  no  longer  protected  by  the  presence  of  the  alkaline 
blood.  This  obstruction  may  occur  in  patients  with  heart-disease, 
from  embolism  or  congestion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  in  chlo- 
rotic  or  consumptive  patients  from  defective  nutrition  of  the  vessels 
or  diminution  of  their  calibre.] 

Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  probably  always  acute  ;  even 
its  extension  appears  to  be  due  to  an  acute  process  of  destruction  at 
its  periphery  and  base.     However,  as  the  ulcer  in  question  often 
gives  the  patient  great  trouble  for  years,  it  may  rightly  keep  its  name 
of  "chronic  ulcer."     The  sharp  borders  of  the  round  ulcer,  the  ab- 
sence of  sign^s  of  inflammation  or  suppuration  at  its  periphery,  the 
direct  obser>'ation  of  very  recent  cases,  as  well  as  the  striking  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals,  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  not  due  to  a  gradual 
breaking  down  from  suppuration,  but  to  the  formation  of  a  slough, 
to  a  partial  necrosis,  and  that  this  usually,  if  not  always,  depends 
on  an  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels  running  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  nourishing  it.     The  death  of  a  circumscribed  portion 
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of  the  wall  of  tlie  stomaoh  from  cutting  off  its  nourishment  is  analo- 
gous to  the  localized  softening  of  the  brain,  inJ&Lrction  of  the  lungs^ 
spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  toes,  caused  by  cutting  off  the  circular 
tion.  In  the  above-mentioned  experiments  on  animals,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gastric  vessels  was  induced  by  introduction  of  emboli 
This  mode  of  development  of  the  round  ulcer  is  rare  in  man,  but  there 
are  some  cases  where  certainly  it  has  been  observed.  (I  myself  have 
seen  a  most  exquisite  example  of  it  within  a  few  years.)  The  ob- 
structing dots  usually  form  at  the  very  site  of  the  ulcer,  and  their 
formation  seems  to  depend  on  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vesseL  The 
gastric  juice  quickly  causes  softening  and  entire  dissolution  of  the 
dead  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  cannot  withstand  its 
action,  so  that  we  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  stage 
of  the  process  on  post-mortem  examination.  The  predisposition  to 
dironic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  very  extended.  Jdksch  and  others 
have  given  us  statistics  of  its  frequency  at  different  ages,  in  different 
sexes,  and  in  different  employments,  etc.  In  the  accounts  of  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty  post-mortem  examinations,  JaJcsck 
found  round  ulcers  mentioned  fifty-seven  times,  and  cicatrices  fifty-six 
times ;  so  that,  to  about  every  twenty  bodies,  there  was  either  an 
ulcer  or  a  cicatrix.  WUligan^  SrirUon^  and  others  came  to  similar 
conclusions.  Round  ulcer  is  rarely  found  in  children,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  fr^uent  about  puberty.  Females  are  much  more  dis- 
posed to  it  than  males.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  poverty  of  the 
blood  and  chlorosis,  those  frequent  results  of  sexual  disturbances,  have 
grreat  influence  in  causing  the  round  ulcer,  and  that  they  do  so  because 
abnormal  states  of  the  blood  induce  diseases  of  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  hence  favor  the  formation  of  thrombi  In  other  cases  acute 
or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  appears  to  cause 
disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  consequently  thrombosis. 

The  exciting  causes  of  round  ulcer  are  entirely  unknown.  We  can- 
not deny  the  possibility  of  its  being  induced  by  the  injuries  usually 
named;  such  as  the  use  of  very  hot  or  very  cold  food  and  drink,  the 
misuse  of  liquor,  and  other  errors  of  diet.  But  it  is  very  remarkable 
that,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  in  topers,  they 
rarely  have  the  round  ulcer. 

Anatomical  Appeabancbs. — ^The  ulcer  which  we  are  considering 
occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  stomach  or  upper  part  of  the  duodenum, 
while  it  is  only  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canaL  It  is 
most  frequently  situated  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  oftener 
in  the  posterior  than  in  the  anterior  wall ;  and  almost  always  at  the 
small  curvature  or  its  vicinity ;  it  is  rarely  seen  at  the  fundus.  Usual* 
ly  there  is  only  one  ulcer,  occasionally  two  or  more,  and  not  unfre* 
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quently  a  recent  ulcer  near  the  cicatrices  of  some  tbat  bare  healed,  b 
typical  ca^a,  acconling  to  Jiol-ifansh/^s  ctfts§ic^  dcscriptiun,  dine  a 
&  circular  hole  i>nth  sharp  borders  in  the  serous  ooat  of  tlu<  atai^uli, 
as  if  a  piece  h»A  been  cut  out  nitb  a  punch.  Regftnlccl  bom  mtHa, 
the  loss  of  substance  is  greater  in  the  mucous  roembnuic  llian  in  Ac 
muscular  coat,  and  greater  in  this  than  in  the  seroua  coat,  so  Uiat  At 
ulcer  is  in  terraces  and  looks  like  a  shallow  funneL  The  ulcers  mj 
from  i — i  inch  in  diameter ;  old  ulcers  attain  t)ie  size  of  a  llutler  or  lie 
palm  of  the  hand.  At  first  they  are  round,  after  they  bave  eiislM 
some  time  they  become  elliptical,  or  bulge  out  in  some  plaoea,  ai^  n 
become  irM'gular,  They  spread  transversely  in  the  course  of  the  t^ 
gds,  so  that  the  stomach  is  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  ginBe  ■*  il 
were. 

SomclimeB  the  ulcer  heals  before  it  has  perforated  ail  the  ooal«  rf 
the  stomaeli.  If  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  limited  to  the  asaam 
and  submucous  tissue  it  is  rejilaocd  by  granulations  ;  these  are  tntm- 
fotmed  to  shrinking  cicatricial  tissue ;  they  draw  the  edges  of  the  akn 
together,  and  a  stellate  cicatrix  of  variable  size  fonos  on  tbe  iunerMr 
&oe  of  the  stomacli.  If  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  deeper  and  desUoftt 
the  muscular  coat  also,  when  it  heals  up,  the  cicatricial  aontndiflo  i^ 
the  neo[ilastic  oonnectivc  tissue  will  cootract  tlie  peritotueum  alsoinlB 
a  Etellate  ligure ;  its  inuer  surface  may  oven  be  retincbed  into  tho  faoi 
of  a  fold  in  the  stomach.  If  the  ulcer  were  very  large^  its  healtng  n^ 
cause  a  stricture,  as  the  diameter  of  the  stomach  will  bo  mudl  (fin» 
ished  bv  the  cicatricial  contraction;  this  will  remain  as  an  ineatalik 
obstacle  to  tlie  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  boodt 

If  the  nicer  be  located  in  the  small  curvature,  as  is  usually  tbe  iMt, 
even  if  all  the  walla  of  the  stomach  be  destroyed,  escape  of  tbo  oontTaa 
into  the  peritonea!  cavity  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  prtnm' 
cd.  For,  (vhile  the  ulceration  progresses  outwardly,  local  petiunitii 
occurs  at  t)ic  affected  part ;  the  tbrcstened  portion  of  serous  menibnof 
becomes  attached  to  the  neighboring  organs ;  if  it  then  be  deatrojti 
these  organs  (most  frequently  the  pancreas,  the  left  lube  of  the  Em 
or  the  omentum),  which  arc  firmly  attached  to  the  cdj^os  of  the  <Jac- 
fill  up  the  resultinii  opening  in  the  walla  of  the  stoiniich.  Tlie  dotnv 
tion  sometimes  extends  to  the  organ  which  covers  the  ulcer,  but  rwr 
frequently  a  tliick  layer  of  connective  tissue  de^-elops  on  the  sinfmat 
this  organ,  and  forms  the  floor  of  tbe  ulcer.  The  ooveiii^  otgaa  mm 
lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  inner  wall  or  projeote  into  the  gbmt^ 
But,  after  the  muscular  coat  bss  retracted,  tlie  mucous  coat  beccns 
everted  at  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  and  comes  in  oontact  with  the  arip> 
in  (luestiou.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  ulcer  beaJ,  the  cotuicetirt-c>E«! 
layer  on  the  organ  contracts,  the  edges  approodi   oacb  otbn^ 
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if  the  opening  be  not  too  large,  may  finally  unite  so  as  to  fonn  a  fbrm, 
hard  cicatrix. 

When  the  ulcer  first  forms,  and  still  more  frequently  while  an  ulcer 
already  formed  is  spreading,  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the 
neighboring  organ  into  which  the  ulcer  has  perforated,  are  destroyed, 
and  there  is  considerable  haemorrhage  into  the  stomadL  Perforations 
of  the  coronary,  pyloric,  gastro-epiploic  sinistra,  gastro-duodenal  arte- 
ries and  their  branches,  of  the  splenic  artery,  but  most  frequently  of  its 
branches  going  to  the  pancreas,  and  of  the  pancreatico<luodenalis,  have 
been  observed. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  also  exhibits  the  changes  character- 
istic of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  were  described  above.  Sometimes 
these  are  absent  or  very  slight. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Sometimes,  by  perforating  all  the  coats, 
and  thus  permitting  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the 
peritonaeum,  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  cause  fatal  peritonitis ;  or,  by 
erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  may  cause  abundant  hsematemesis  before  the 
disease  has  been  recognized,  or  before  its  recognition  was  possible.  It 
is  going  too  far,  however,  to  say  that  in  such  cases  the  signs  of  the 
suddenly  occurring  peritonitis,  or  the-haematemesis,  were  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  On  more  careftil  inquiry,  we  almost 
always  find  that  slight  disturbances  of  digestion,  and  some  oppres- 
sion in  the  epigastrium,  increased  by  eating,  have  gone  before,  and  that 
the  patient  had  been  troubled  by  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the 
waist  Between  the  first  appearances  of  these  insignificant  difficulties 
and  the  fatal  termination,  there  is  sometimes  only  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  short  time,  all  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  have  been  perforated.  (I  have  had  a  very  sorrow- 
ful opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  rapid  course  of  a  perforating 
ulcer;  in  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Brunnemann^  a  very  distinguished  and  prom- 
ising young  physician,  died  of  such  an  ulcer.  When  the  perforation 
occurred,  he  was  not  for  an  instant  in  doubt  about  the  diagnosis,  and 
most  decidedly  said  that  he  had  not  suffered  over  eight  days  from  slight 
trouble,  which  he  thought  proceeded  from  a  slight  gastric  catarrh.)  I* 
even  seems  as  if  perforation,  with  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stom 
ach  into  the  abdomen,  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  cases  beginning 
in  this  concealed  manner,  and  running  a  rapid  course ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cases  which  begin  with  severe  and  pathognomonic 
s^Tnptoms,  and  run  on  for  months  or  years,  the  stomach  has  time,  as  it 
were,  to  unite  to  the  neighboring  organs,  and  so  prevent  the  escape  of 
its  contents  into  the  abdomen.  I  would  remind  my  readers  that  the 
cheesy  infiltrations  of  the  lungs,  which  run  a  rapid  ooiu-se,  lead  to  per- 
foration of  the  pleura  and  pneumothorax  iss  more  frequently  than 
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miliary  tuberculosis,  which  has  a  slow  course,  and  where  the  folds  of 
the  pleura  almost  always  become  adherent,  if  the  destruction  goes  ai 
far  as  the  pleura.  The  cases  where  the  inconvenience  is  so  slight  that 
a  certain  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  impossible,  or  where  the 
patient  is  so  little  troubled  that  he  does  not  seek  medical  aid  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  perforation,  or  the  hsematemesis,  are,  however, 
rare  when  compared  to  those  where  the  disease  is  readily  recognized,  and 
where  it  excites  very  annoying  sjonptoms.  Among  the  most  frequent 
and  troublesome  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  are  pains  io 
the  epigastrium.  Tlie  patients  complain  partly  of  a  steady  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  is  generally  pa^ 
ticularly  severe  at  some  circumscribed  spot ;  partly  of  paroxysms  of  se- 
vere pain,  which,  starting  from  the  epigastrium,  extend  toward  the  back, 
and  are  designated  as  attacks  of  cardialgia.  The  sensitiveness  to 
pressure  in  the  cpigastriimi,  when  the  ulcer  is  extending  in  breadth  or 
depth,  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  patient  can  hardly  l>ear  even  the 
pressure  of  light  bcd-Kslothes ;  this  is  because  there  is  slight  peritcmitis 
over  the  affected  part  The  cardialgio  attacks  generally  oocur  soon 
after  meal-times,  and  are  severe  in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  and 
roughness  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken.  The  patients  sigh,  groan, 
double  themselves  up,  and  often  do  not  find  ease  till  the  stomach  has 
been  emptied  by  vomiting ;  if  there  be  no  emesis,  the  attadcs  of  pain 
may  last  for  hours.  The  seat  of  the  ulcer  may  be  determined  with 
some  certainty  from  the  length  of  time  at  which  the  pains  foUow  the 
meal ;  if  they  come  immediately  after  eating,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
ulcer  is  near  the  cardiac  orifice ;  if  they  come  an  hour  or  two  later,  it 
will  probably  be  in  the  pyloric  portion.  Although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attacks  of  pain  occur  after  eating,  and  are  the  more  severe  the 
more  indigestible  and  the  rougher  the  food,  there  are  some  exceptions, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  these  even  if  we  cannot  ex- 
plain them.  In  these  exceptional  cases,  while  the  stomach  is  empty 
there  is  pain,  which  is  relieved  by  taking  food ;  or  after  eating  indiges 
tible  food  the  patient  remains  free  from  pain,  while  it  becomes  very 
severe  if  he  eat  easily-digested  articles.  The  attacks  of  pain  are  usually 
attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  by  the  motion  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  while  in  an  empty  stomach  such  causes 
are  absent.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  gastric  juice  secreted  on 
the  introduction  of  food  irritates  the  ulcer  and  excites  the  pain,  while 
there  are  intennissions,  because,  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  a  mucus 
th  it  bat  sightly  irritating  covers  the  ulcer.  But  when  we  consider 
■on  of  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  occur  without  ex- 
its of  pain,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  se- 
Umiea  when  the  ulcer  has  healed,  but  the  stomach 
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has  beoome  adherent  to  other  organs,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
diief  if  not  the  onl j  cause  of  pain  is  the  obstruction  to  the  peristaltio 
movements  of  the  stomach,  due  to  cicatricial  contraction,  or  the  adhe- 
sion of  its  wall  to  neighboring  organs.  The  larger  and  rougher  the  in- 
gesta,  the  more  energetic  and  continued  are  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  they  excite;  hence  the  severity  and  long  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  after  eating  large  pieces  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  the  comparative  ease  of  the  patient  after  eating 
soup,  milk,  and  other  fluid  and  mild  nutriment. 

Vomiting  is  almost  as  constant  a  symptom  as  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  epigastrium  and  the  cardialgic  attacks.  It  is  caused  by  the  same 
drcomstances  as  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  often  terminates  these,  as  it 
were  Vomiting  also  occurs  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  meals,  ao- 
ooiding  as  the  ulcer  is  near  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifice.  It  is  the 
more  apt  to  occur,  the  nearer  the  ulcer  is  to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
JBbnoch  calls  attention  to  the  (act  that  the  same  holds  good  in  other 
hollow  organs ;  that  is,  reflex  movements  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
excited  in  them  by  affections  near  their  openings ;  he  reminds  us  that 
severe  spasm  of  the  bladder  is  most  apt  to  occur  firom  inflammatory 
irritation  about  its  neck;  that  tenesmus, depending  on  afifections  of 
the  rectum,  is  more  distressing  the  nearer  the  disease  is  to  the  anus. 
Patients  usually  vomit  their  food  more  or  less  changed,  and  mixed 
with  mucus  and  sour  fluids.  The  state  of  the  substances  vomited,  in 
which  there  are  often  sardna,  depends  principally  on  the  intensity  and 
extent  of  the  coexistent  gastric  catarrh.  Sometimes  only  quantities 
of  mucus  and  acid  fluids  are  vomited,  while  the  food  remains  in  the 
stomach. 

Severe  cardialgia  and  vomiting,  occurring  regularly  after  meals, 
render  it  very  probable  that  there  is  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach ; 
the  diagnosis  is  rendered  certain,  if  there  be  also  vomiting  of  blood. 
The  hasmatemesis  may  have  various  sources :  sometimes  it  is  due  to 
capUlary  haemorrhage,  induced  by  the  spreading  of  the  ulcer ;  more 
frequently  it  is  caused  by  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  and  this  form 
is  pathognomonic  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  We  shall  speak  more  in 
detail  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  in  Chapter  VlLL 

The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  gastric  catarrh  which  accompanies  ul- 
cer of  the  stomach  unite  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  latter, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  more  or  less  decided  according  to  the  grade  and 
extent  of  the  catarrh,  sometimes  being  just  apparent.  Some  patients 
nave  decided  swelling  in  the  epigastrium,  frequent  eructation,  severe 
heartburn,  complete  loss  of  appetite ;  others  feel  very  well  during  the 
mtervals  of  their  pain ;  even  their  appetite  is  scarcely  impaired. 

The  sifirns  of  oral  catarrh,  which  also  complicates  ulcers  of  the  stom* 
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ach,  arc  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  state  of  the  mouth  ii 
chronic  oral  catarrh.  The  acid  fluids  that  rise  into  the  mouth  appeir 
to  dissolve  the  epithelium  and  the  vomiting  to  clear  it  awaj ;  at  letst, 
instead  of  the  thickly-coated  tongue,  which  is  rarely  absent  in  simple 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  we  usually  find  the  tongue  red  and 
furrowed,  and  this  state  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  increased 
thirst  and  habitual  constipation. 

Regarding  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  may  soon  impair  the  nutrition,  so  that  the  patient  is  rapidlj 
debilitated,  and  has  a  pale,  cachectic  look ;  in  other  cases,  the  nutii* 
Aon  is  very  little  deranged. 

Except  in  the  first-mentioned  cases,  where  the  round  ulcer  prores 
fatal  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  ustially  veir 
tedious;  and  it  may  run  on  for  years,  the  patient  suffering  maEj 
alternations  of  comfort  and  distress.  Not  unfrequently,  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  convalescence,  vomiting  of  blood  suddenly  occurs ;  or  the 
affection  returns  with  its  former  severity  years  after  it  had  disappeared 

Recovery  is  the  most  frequent  termination  of  chronic  ulcer  of  tfce 
stomach.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient  gradually  subside,  the  nutri- 
tion is  fully  restored,  all  disturbance  ceases,  and,  when  the  patient  las 
died  of  some  other  disease,  we  find  the  characteristic  cicatrix  as  the 
sole  remains  of  the  ulcer. 

Secondly,  the  result  in  incomplete  cure  is  not  infrequent^    TTie 
symptoms  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  disappear,  it  is  true ;  often  also 
the  periodical  vomiting ;  the  patient  may  become  fresh  and  healthj- 
looking ;  but  every  meal  is  followed  by  cardialgia,  which  occasionaUj 
becomes  more  severe  than  usual.     In  such  cases  the  ulcer  has  healed, 
and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  has  become  relatively  healthy;  hut 
there  is  a  cicatrix  or  more  frequently  an  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to 
some  neighboring  organ,  which  limits  its  movements  at  some  point, 
and  keeps  up  the  cardialgic  attacks.     Stricture  of  the  pylorus,  with 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  is  a  common  sequel  to  chronic  gastric  ulcer, 
whenever  tlie  seat  of  the  ulcer  has  been  near  the  pyloric  orifice,  or 
when  the  disease  has  been  complicated  by  chronic  catarrh  with  hvpe^ 
trophy  of  the  gastric  walls. 

In  other  cases  ulcer  of  the  stomach  causes  death.     This  mav  occur 

m 

(a),  from  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  escape  of  its 
contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  such  cases  patients  sometini*^ 
die  before  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis,  or  before  this  has  developed 
sufficiently  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  death.  Along  with  the  sud- 
den occurrence  of  fearful  pain  in  the  alxlomen  the  skin  becomes  cool, 
the  pulse  small,  the  countenance  sunken ;  and  the  patient  collapses  and 
dies  in  this  state.     If  the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  filling  of 
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the  arteries  less  complete,  typical  cyanosis  may  result  from  the  coUeo* 
tion  of  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the  patient  looks  like  one  in  the  col- 
lapsed stage  of  cholera.  In  these  cases  the  perforation  appears  to  cause 
a  paraljrsis  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  sjrstem,  analogous  to  what  oc- 
curs in  other  severe  injuries.  Although  such  cases  are  not  rare,  it  is 
more  common  for  the  patient  not  to  die  during  the  first  day  or  two, 
but  for  the  symptoms  of  a  fatal  peritonitis  to  combine  with  the  above. 
(&)  In  rare  instances  death  results  from  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
Even  when  the  patient  appears  quite  bloodless  and  waxy-looking^ 
where  every  attempt  to  raise  the  head  induces  fEunting,  where  oppres- 
sion, palpitation,  dizziness,  tinnitus,  and  other  symptoms  of  loss  of 
blood,  are  present,  the  patient  often  recovers,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion. Death  may  result  very  quickly,  however,  from  erosion  of  laige 
arteries.  I  saw  one  case  where  the  splenic  artery  was  perforated,  and 
the  patient  suddenly  fell  and  died  before  there  was  any  vomiting  of 
blood,  (c.)  Death  may  result  from  gradual  exhaustion,  and  this  may 
take  place  even  where  the  ulcer  has  healed,  but  there  is  a  stricture  of 
the  stomach  from  cicatricial  contraction.  In  such  cases  not  only  is 
there  the  severest  cardialgia,  but  every  thing  that  the  patient  eats  is 
vomited ;  he  may  have  no  passage  from  his  bowels  for  weeks,  the  belly 
^nks  in,  he  wastes  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  dies  from  inanition. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^In  the  rare  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  where  it 
runs  its  course  without  any  pathognomonic  symptoms,  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  chronic  gastric  catarrh ;  but  in  most  cases  the  di^ 
ferential  diagnosis  between  the  two  affections  presents  no  difficulty. 
Great  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  severe 
cardialgic  attacks,  but  particularly  vomiting  of  blood,  exclude  simple 
catarrh  with  great  certainty.  A  far  less  certain  sign  is  the  appearance 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  red  and  smooth  in  cases  of  round  ulcer,  and 
almost  always  coated  in  cases  of  simple  catarrh.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus  due  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  membranes  of  the  stomach.  The  slightness  of  the  cardialgic  attacks, 
iiriiich  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  vomiting,  the  reg- 
ular occurrence  of  the  latter,  and  the  presence  of  consecutive  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  aid  somewhat  in  the  diagnosis,  as  they  indicate  stric- 
ture rather  than  ulcer. 

Where,  with  great  severity  of  the  cardialgio  attacks,  there  are  no 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  long  continuance  of  their  dis- 
ease, the  {>atients  preserve  a  blooming  appearance,  we  may  suspect  a 
cicatrix,  which  impairs  the  motions  of  the  stomach.  The  probability 
of  this  is  still  greater  if  there  have  formerly  been  for  a  long  time  sure 
signs  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which,  except  the  cardialgi.1,  have 
subsequently  entirely  disappeared.    Where  the  symptoms  of  strictum 


have  developed  and  elowly  increased  after  tbere   has  been  < 
nicer  of  the  Btomach,  ve  must  suspect  tliat  a  dcHtridol  b 
formed. 

We  will  speak  in  the  fodon-ing  chapter  of  the  dixgnosis  of  daaat 
ulcer  o(  the  stomach,  from  cancer  and  nervous  c&rdialguk, 

Pbogh'osis. — Id  accordance  with  what  we  hare  said  of  the  com 
and  results,  the  prognosis  of  chronic  uloer  of  the  Btoma4>li  is,  oa  ihr 
whole,  favoRtble ;  we  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  disease  oftea 
has  remissions  followed  by  eiaoeritations,  that  in  the  midst  of  appoKnl 
improvement  hicmorrhages  wilt  occur,  and  that,  even  aAer  letmaj 
has  begun,  relapses  are  alwajra  imminent. 

Tbka^tuent. — The  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  which,  as  wo  iam 
said,gives  rise  to  the  partial  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  stotna^A  wUcb 
results  in  round  ulcer,  can  rarely  be  referred  to  chronic  gastric  cnUiA; 
for  topers,  who  have  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  this  disease^  rwdy 
have  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  As  we  do  not  know  the  causes  of  thev 
affections  of  the  blood-vessels,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  wc  canuot  fulfil  tha 
oataal  indications. 

Dietetic  ntlea  best  answer  the  indications  from  the  discAsa.  IV 
result  of  the  trt-atmcnt  mostly  depends  on  their  being  strictly  Mlcnrtd 
out.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  protect  the  affected  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  stoniKch  from  injury,  as  we  would  an  ulcer  of  the  sida  ;  the  iaOo 
duclion  of  even  the  mildest  6x>d  excites  a  liyperteniia  of  iho  gastrv 
mucous  nicmbroDe  and  irritates  the  affected  part ;  however,  the  coma 
and  rougher  the  ingesta,  the  greater  the  irritation  they  excite.  JVan 
this  &,ct,  proved  by  experiment  and  conlirmed  by  practice,  vre  ileduff 
the  rule  that  the  patients  should  have  the  mildest  possible,  and,  prrf 
erably,  a  litjuid  diet.  We  should  then  try  if  an  exclusively  milk  diet 
wiD  be  borne ;  unfortunately,  this  is  not  alwaj-s  the  cose.  If  ffoA 
milk  curdles  in  the  stomacli  to  hard,  tough  lumps,  we  should  aimn 
give  it  with  white  bread,  as  advised  by  Sttdd.  Some  patients,  whtt 
cannot  use  fresh  milk,  have  no  difBoulty  mth  buttermilk,  or  sour  m'lk 
If  the  patient  has  a  great  distaste  for  milk-diet,  or  if  he  cannot  take 
Bour  or  bnttemulk,  wc  may  give  rich  unskimmed  soups,  with  an  atS& 
tion  of  Licbig'a  meat-extract.  The  nutrition  in  the  small  quantities 
of  these  extracts  that  the  patient  takes  is  not  great,  it  is  true,  bol 
they  are  strong  analeptics.  Trommer'a  malt^xtract,  whidi  Imu  beta 
before  described,  contains  the  nutritious  constituents  of  malt  in  ft  atMtt 
of  solution,  and  is  to  be  recommended  because  seveml  spoonfuls  of  il 
may  be  taken  daily  without  difficulty ;  hence  it  must  be  regarded  m  » 
valuable  remedy.  I  know  patients  who  have  taken  one  or  two  ounos 
of  Trommer'g  malt-cstract  daily  for  yeare.     Vegetables,  bread  btm 
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unbolted  flour,  roast  potatoes,  potato  salad,  eto.,  are  particularly  to  be 
■.Toided,  while  pur^  of  potatoes  does  welL 

The  therapeutic  use  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  has  a  wonderful 
effect  in  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Among  the  mineral  waters  con- 
taining alkaline  carbonates  and  purgative  salts,  the  warm  springs  are 
preferable  to  the  cold.  Patients  whose  circumstances  aUow  it  maj  be 
Bent  to  Karlsbad.  If  there  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  trip  to  the 
springs,  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  Tarasper,  and  similar  waters  may  be 
prescribed  at  home ;  they  should  be  properly  warmed  before  drinking. 
In  some  cases  I  have  seen  patients  wonderfully  improved  by  the  treat- 
ment at  Wildbad,  and  other  Akrato-therma,  after  they  had  taken  the 
waters  of  Karlsbad  and  Marienbad  without  benefit ;  but  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  use  of  water  from  warm  springs  can  replace  the  treat- 
ment at  Karlsbad,  as  Professor  Sock  claims  in  the  *'*'  Grartenlaube.^  I 
am  sorry  that  so  clear  and  shrewd  a  person  as  Sack  should  permit 
himself  to  spread  a  dangerous  half-knowledge  among  the  laity ;  I  have 
more  than  once  found  that  people,  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
learned  enough  from  Bock^a  writings  to  judge  of  their  cases  and  treat 
themselves,  have  done  themselves  great  injury.  The  rules  of  the 
water-cures  contain  some  superfluous  and  finikin  regulations,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  shake  fiedth  in  these,  or  else  even  ther  rational  rules  may  be 
less  carefully  followed.  Among  the  latter  I  place  in  the  first  rank, 
that  patients  should  not  eat  later  than  seven  o'clock,  and  then  only 
soups,  that  they  should  not  breakfistst  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  aftei  their  last  glass  of  water.  It  is  certain  that  very  much 
depends  on  the  warm  mineral  water  going  into  an  empty  stomach. 
If  imder  the  treatment  just  described,  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
there  be  no  improvement,  we  may  give  nitrate  of  silver,  or  subnitrate 
of  bismuth.  From  the  effect  that  these  remedies,  particularly  the  for- 
mer, are  seen  to  have  on  ulcers  of  the  skin,  or  of  other  mucous  mem- 
branes, their  use  appears  perfectly  rational,  and  in  some  cases  the 
results  attained  with  them  are  sinrprising.  In  other  cases,  on  the  om- 
traiy,  they  do  no  good.  For  the  mode  of  administering  these  rem- 
edies and  their  dose,  we  refer  to  what  was  said  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh. 

The  treatment  of  sjmptoms,  first  of  all,  requires  the  relief  of  the 
cardialgic  attacks.  There  are  but  few  cases  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  where  we  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  narcotics ;  these  usually 
have  an  instantaneous  and  brilliant  effect  on  the  attacks  of  pain. 
Even  a  few  minutes  after  the  administration  of  a  small  dose  of  mor- 
phia, there  is  relief  or  even  complete  freedom  frt>m  pain.  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  pain  is  chiefly  induced  by  tension  of  the  stomach.  If 
'.t  depended  on  irritation  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  by  the  ingt^sta,  or 
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the  gastric  juJce,  we  could  not  explain  the  action  of  the  narcotic^ 
which  Jaksch  says  is  often  magical ;  but,  if  it  depends  on  tension  <d 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  we  oan  readily  understand  the  effect  of  nar- 
cotics, which,  besides  their  anccsthctJc  effect,  retard  the  movementioT 
the  stomach.  Slo&es  declares  that  morphia  is  the  only  trustworthy 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  clironic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  tiunlu 
that  all  the  other  remedies  which  are  hig-lily  spolccn  of  are  only  elect- 
ual  when  combined  with  a  narcotic,  as  b  generally  done  in  using  But> 
nitrate  of  bismuth.  Very  small  doses  (i^ — ^  gr.)  of  morphia  nsuallj 
sufEce,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  those,  Jakach  saw  a  wonun 
take  the  same  sized  dose  of  morphia  more  tlian  a  hundred  times  with- 
out its  efUcacy  diminish in)]^.  Morphia  is  preferable  to  extract  of  byoac^- 
omus  or  belladonna,  which  arc  also  recommended.  When  the  epigu- 
trium  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  a  few  leeches  or  wet  cups  fulfil  the 
indications.  If  these  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  blisters  or  inistultt 
ing  plasters  left  fur  some  time  on  the  pit  of  the  stomacli  may  be  of 
use.  Among  the  symptoms  deserving  particuUu'  attention,  we  mij 
have  obstiiiiLtc  vomiting.  The  narcotics,  particularly  morphia,  seem 
to  be  of  aid  in  tiiis  symptom  also.  If  they  do  no  good,  small  piccea 
of  ice  or  mouthfuls  of  ice-water  arc  sometimes  beneficial,  and  occasioo- 
ully  where  all  else  fitils  wo  may  ^ve  creosote  (gtt.  jv.  to  3  v j.  of 
water,  in  tablcspoonful  doses),  or  tincture  of  iodine  (gtt.  iL — ill  in 
aweotene<l  water).  Finally,  in  the  course  of  chronic  uleer  of  the  sttm- 
ach,  hmmatemcsis  or  peritonitis  may  require  special  treatment;  hid 
we  will  speak  of  tliis  in  tlic  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjceto. 


CllAPTEIl   VII, 

rARCi:f03IA   OP  THE  STOMACn. 

Etiology. — Among  the  internal  organs,  tho  stomach  is  the  ooc 
most  fro<[Ucntly  alTcctud  with  carcinoma;  it  is  usually  affected  pri 
marily ;  more  rarely  it  is  secondary  to  cancerous  degeneratioa  of  otbei 
oi^ns,  or  is  ])ropagated  from  them  to  the  stomach. 

The  cniisc  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  just  as  obscure  u  tbetttf 
cancer  elsewhere.    In  some  families  it  seems  to  be  heredhuj:  the 
Cuthcr  of  Kapoleon  L,  his  sister,  and  himself,  died  of  tlii:«  di-ii.-aac^     In 
regard  to  the  influence  of  sex,  age,  and  craplo}'men^  wc  may  say  that  J 
men  nre  more  frequently  iillectcd  than  women;  that  itht  most  frcquool  ■ 
between  tho  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  years,  while  befim  forty  itlsiua^l 
and  iK'fore  thirty  it  very  exceptionally  occiirs ;  fiaalijr^  that  BO  l^MMfl 
people  escape  it  entirely.     If  cancer  of  the  Btooaiidi  be  mc**'^^'^^' 
in  th(<  inferior  classes  than  in  the  higher,  it  is  hoflllft  fl 
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more  numerous.  There  is  no  proof  of  what  has  been  said  of  ihe  iu- 
fluence  of  strong  liquors,  mental  depression,  the  suppression  of  erup- 
tions, or  the  cure  of  ulcers  {J,  Frank). 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  less  often  the 
cardiac  portion  or  the  small  curvature,  and  most  rarely  the  fundus 
and  greater  ciurature.  It  always  shows  a  tendency  to  spread  trans- 
versely, so  that  cancer  of  the  small  curvature  extends  toward  the 
greater,  and  that  of  the  pyloric  or  cardiac  portions  readily  causes  annu- 
lar stricture.  Cancerous  stricture  of  the  pyloric  portion  is  usually 
sharply  limited  by  the  pylorus,  while  that  of  the  cardiac  almost  always 
affects  more  or  less  of  the  oesophagus. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  scirrhus,  medullary  next,  and  the  least  frequent  are  alveolar 
or  colloid ;  the  various  forms  often  combine — the  union  of  scirrhus  and 
medullary  is  most  common. 

Scirrhus  almost  always  begins  in  the  submucous  tissue ;  it  occasion- 
ally forms  small  nodules,  sometimes  diffuse  thickening,  which,  grow- 
ing irregularly,  gives  an  uneven  appearance.  The  growth  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  hard  cancer,  and  presents  a  dull,  whitish,  dense  mass  of 
cartilaginous  hardness.  The  mucous  membrane  soon  unites  with  the 
subjacent  neoplasia ;  it  subsequently  softens  to  a  black  pulp,  sloughs 
off,  and  the  bare  surface  of  the  cancer  is  left.  The  muscular  coat  usu- 
ally becomes  hypertrophied,  and  shows  the  previously-described  fem- 
likc  appearance ;  it  may  subsequently  atrophy  under  the  pressure  of 
the  growth,  or  may  be  destroyed  by  the  latter.  The  serous  coat  be- 
comes thickened  and  clouded  by  local  peritonitis,  often  unites  with 
adjacent  parts,  and  is  frequently  covered  with  milky,  laminated  de- 
posits. After  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  exposed 
cancer  begins  to  ulcerate ;  at  first  shallow,  later  deep  excavations  are 
formed,  and  we  have  an  irregular  cancerous  ulcer,  with  hard,  callous 
edges,  like  those  occurring  on  the  skin.  In  other  cases  medullary 
masses  spring  from  the  floor  and  borders  of  the  scirrhous  ulcer. 

If  the  affection  of  the  stomach  commence  as  meduUary  cancer,  the 
nodules  and  diffuse  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue  are  softer  from 
the  first ;  they  look  like  brain-substance,  and,  after  a  section  through 
them,  we  may  press  out  a  quantity  of  the  so-called  "  cancer-juice.** 
Medullary  cancer  spreads  much  more  rapidly  than  scirrhous,  and  soon 
projects  from  the  inner  surfEice  of  the  stomach  as  soft,  easily-bleeding, 
spongy  excrescences.  The  middle  of  the  growth  usually  breaks  dowii 
into  black,  soft,  ragged  masses,  while  the  proliferation  continues  at 
the  periphery.  If  tlie  dead  masses  be  thrown  off,  there  b  left  an  ex 
cavated  ulcer,  siurounded  by  elevated,  everted,  cauliflower  edges. 
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Suck  a  cancerous  ulcer  may  attain  twice  the  size  of  the  hand,  and 
the  proliferations  be  sufficient  to  encroach  considerably  upon  the  space 
in  the  stomach. 

Alveolar  or  colloid  cancer  rarely  appears  as  scattered  nodidcs;  it 
more  frequently  occurs  as  diffuse  degeneration.  It  also  usually  oom> 
menccs  in  the  submucous  tissue,  but  soon  induces  degeneration  of  all 
the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  in  the  wall,  which  has  become  several  lines, 
or  even  half  an  inch  thick,  no  trace  of  the  original  structure  can  be 
found ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  innumerable  small  cavities  (al- 
veoli), which  contain  a  gelatinous  fluid.  Microscopic  examination  of 
the  latter  shows  the  cellular  formation  characteristic  of  gelatinous  can- 
cer. In  alveolar  cancer,  also,  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed,  the 
alveoli  are  evacuated,  the  free  surface  appears  ragged  and  discolored ; 
but  the  loss  of  substance  never  becomes  very  deep,  for,  while  thf 
destniction  goes  on  above,  there  is  new  production  below. 

The  cancerous  degeneration  often  extends  to  other  organs,  partico- 
larly  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  pancreas,  liver,  transverse  colon,  or 
omentum.  The  breaking  down  of  the  growth  may  also  extend  beyond 
the  stomach  to  these  organs,  and  give  rise  to  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  or,  after  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  perforation  outwardly  may  occur.  Al- 
veolar cancer  alone  rarely  affects  the  organs  above  mentioned ;  but  it 
frequently  induces  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  peritonaeum  and  oons^ 
quent  ascites. 

If  the  breaking  down  of  the  cancer  advances  to  the  peritomeura  b^ 
fore  the  stomach  has  become  adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  its 
contents  may  escape  into  the  abdomen,  and  fatal  peritonitis  result. 

If  the  cancerous  degeneration  leads  to  stricture  of  the  pylorus, 
which,  by  nodular  prominences  and  angular  curvature  of  the  contracted 
portion  may  still  more  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  will  result.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cancer  be  located  at  the  cardiac  portion,  or,  if  there  be 
degeneration  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  as  happens 
paxticularly  in  alveolar  cancer,  the  stomach  may  become  smaller. 

In  many  cases  the  diseased  pylorus  remains  at  its  normal  locality, 
being  attached  by  adhesions ;  but  in  many  others  it  moves  freely,  and, 
from  its  weight,  sinks  down  in  the  abdomen  even  as  low  as  the  sym- 
vbjvi  pubis. 

9f]CFT0llS  AITD  CoiTBSE. — Cases  occur  where  it  is  impossible  to 

Ms  oaDoer  of  the  stomach  with  certainty  during  life.     In  clee- 

od  hospital  practice,  patients  not  unfrequently  come  under 

Ho  sie  emaciated  to  skeletons,  indifferent,  and  so  apathetifl^ 

BS  no  oomplaints,  and  cannot  give  any  history  of  theif 
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case.  At  the  same  time  they  have  no  pain  on  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
trium ;  they  have  little  appetite,  but  the  food  taken  is  not  vomited,  and 
examination  of  the  abdomen  reveals  no  tumor.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  occur  without  the  last-mentioned 
symptoms,  and  remember  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  cause  of  the 
excessive/ marasmus  i  but  an  absolute  diagnosis  is  impossible.  If  such 
a  patientdie  and  at  the  autopsy  a  large  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach be  found,  inexperienced  physicians  are  usually  greatly  astonished, 
and  cannot  understand  how  a  disease  so  severe  and  so  fiEur  advanced 
oould  be  mistaken. 

In  other  cases  we  can  make  an  approximative  diagnosis  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  A  patient,  far  advanced  in  life,  complains  of  loss  of 
appetite,  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  of 
eructation  and  other  dyspeptic  sjmptoms ;  but,  along  with  these  mild 
sjmptoms,  the  patient  rapidly  loses  his  strength,  acquires  a  dirty-yel- 
low cachectic  color  of  the  face,  and  finally  cedema  of  the  ankles  occurs. 
I^  in  such  a  case,  we  can  exclude  other  diseases,  which  might  explain 
the  cachexia  and  marasmus,  we  have  cause  to  suspect  that  there  is  not 
a  chronic  catarrh,  but  a  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach,  even  if  there 
be  no  actual  pain,  vomiting,  or  characteristic  timior. 

In  most  cases  the  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  much 
more  decided,  and  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  Besides  the  dyspepsia 
and  symptoms  of  cachexia  and  marasmus,  there  is  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach.  This  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  also  after 
eating ;  but  does  not  usually  attain  the  severity  of  cardialgic  attacks. 
Almost  as  often  there  is  vomiting.  When  the  cancer  is  in  the  smaller 
curvature,  the  vomiting  only  occurs  now  and  then,  but  comes  after 
every  meal,  when  it  constricts  the  pyloric  or  cardiac  orifices.  In  stric- 
ture of  the  pylorus  the  vomiting  does  not  usually  come  on  till  several 
bours  after  eating ;  in  stricture  of  the  cardiac  orifice  it  occurs  imme- 
diately after  or  during  eating.  Occasionally  it  happens  that,  after  the 
vomiting  has  recurred  regularly  for  a  time,  it  gradually  becomes  less 
frequent,  ceases  altogether,  or  is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  chewing  the 
cud.  This  occurrence  is  explained  when  the  autopsy  shows  that  by 
breaking  down  of  the  cancer  the  contracted  part  has  become  larger,  or 
that  the  stomach,  being  enormously  dilated  or  structurally  changed,  is 
evidently  not  in  condition  to  contract  and  perform  its  part  in  the  act 
of  vomiting.  In  other  cases  the  autopsy  gives  no  explanation  of  the 
cessation  of  vomiting.  The  vomited  masses  consist  sometimes  of  the 
^ood,  enveloped  in  a  thick  coat  of  mucus,  which  is  little  changed,  if  the 
cancer  be  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  but  is  often  greatly  altered  when 
the  pylorus  is  affected ;  sometimes  they  consist  only  of  quantities  of 
mucus  and  variously-colored  sour  and  bitter  liquid.    The  presence  of 
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lactic,  butyric,  or  acetic  acids  in  the  vomited  matters  depends  on  the 
causes  that  we  investigated  when  speaking  of  simple  stricture  of  the 
pylorus.  Sarcina  ventricuH  very  often  occur  in  the  vomited  matters, 
while  portions  of  the  cancerous  growth  are  rarely  found.  This  is  be* 
cause,  while  the  cancer  ulcerates  and  breaks  down,  the  diaracteristic 
form  of  its  elements  is  destroyed.  Capillary  hiemorriiage  readily  re- 
sults from  the  breaking  down  of  the  vascular  growth.  The  blood 
poured  into  the  stomach  is  quickly  altered  by  its  add  contents  and 
converted  into  a  black,  gnimous  mass.  Hence  the  presence  of  "oof 
fee-ground "  masses  in  the  vomited  matters  is  a  frequent  and  impo^ 
tant  symptom  in  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  but  its  diagnostic  signifiamoe 
has  been  much  overestimated.  The  erosion  of  large  vessels,  causing 
copious  haemorrhage,  is  much  more  rare ;  in  doubtful  cases  this  symp* 
tom  indicates  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  (see  Chapter  VTEL)  rather 
than  cancerous  disease. 

The  most  important  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  this 
symptom  may  be  wholly  absent ;  this  may  be  readily  understood  when 
we  remember  the  relation  of  the  stomach  to  the  liver  and  ribs.  Can- 
cer of  the  cardiac  portion  never  causes  a  perceptible  tumor,  even  when 
it  attains  a  great  size ;  that  of  the  small  curvature  is  not  felt  till  it  has 
advanced  to  the  greater  curvature.  Most  of  the  tumors  that  can  be 
felt  are  located  at  or  near  the  pylorus,  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach; 
and  it  is  only  because  cancer  affects  this  portion  most  frequently,  that 
we  almost  iihva^'s  fmd  a  tumor  in  this  disease  of  the  stomach.  SyrtJ^B 
description  of  the  position  of  the  stomach  is  not  true ;  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  assertion  that,  on  expiration,  the  point  of  the  ste^ 
nimi  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 
Luschka  says,  in  his  classical  work  (on  every  page  of  which  the  prac- 
titioner will  find  vahiable  information),  that  an  incision  made  through 
the  median  line  of  the  IxKly  will  divide  the  stomach,  so  that  five-sixths 
will  lie  on  the  left  side,  and  at  most  one-sixth  on  the  right.  ^V^len  the 
jtomach  is  in  a  normal  pf)$ition,  even  cancer  of  the  pylorus  will  give  a 
tumor  of  the  left  side.  When  the  diseased  pylorus  sinks  down  from  its 
weight,  the  tumor  may  be  near  the  navel,  usually  somewhat  above  and 
rather  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  of  this.  If  it  be  still  farther  down, 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  size  of  the  tumor  varies 
from  that  of  a  pigeon's  oq^  to  that  of  the  fist ;  if  it  be  very  large,  it 
may  form  a  visible  prominence  in  the  abdomen ;  the  surface  is  usually 
uneven  and  nodular.  In  many  cases  the  tumor  is  movable,  and  it 
changes  position  according  as  the  stomach  is  full  or  empty ;  in  othet 
cases,  where  there  are  adhesions,  it  is  immovable.  In  the  same  way 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  tumor  varies  greatly.     Sometimes,  instead  ol 
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a  drcumscribed,  nodular  tiimor,  wc  find  a  regular,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive prominence  and  resistance  of  the  epigastrium.  Percusidon  of  the 
tumor,  caused  by  cancer  of  the  stomach,  almost  always  gives  a  not 
quite  dear  and  decidedly  tympanitic  sound. 

In  cancerous  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  besides  shovnng  the  presence 
of  a  tumor,  physical  examination  may  prove  a  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
whose  S3anptoms  we  described  while  speaking  of  simple  stricture  of 
the  pylorus ;  if,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  be  contracted,  and,  as 
often  happens,  the  bowels  be  empty,  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs  be- 
comes very  prominent,  while  the  belly  is  sunken,  so  that  we  can  dis- 
tinctly feel  the  vertebral  column  and  the  pulsating  aorta.  The  symp- 
toms of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  modified  by  the  development  of 
cancer  in  other  organs,  particularly  in  the  liver.  Occasionally,  also, 
cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  spreads  to  the  retro- 
peritoneal glands,  to  those  of  the  mediastinum,  thence  to  those  of  the 
neck,  so  that  a  hard  swelling  of  the  supra-clavicular  glands  may  be  of 
diagnostic  importance  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  (I  have  seen 
such  cases).  The  symptoms  of  alveolar  cancer  are  often  modified  by 
the  occurrence  of  ascites. 

During  the  course  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  symptoms  gener- 
ally mcrease  regularly ;  more  rarely,  the  patient  improves  for  a  time, 
pain  and  vomiting  cease  for  a  while,  and  even  the  appetite  returns. 
These  remissions  do  not  usually  continue  long ;  the  difficulties  increase 
again,  the  appetite  is  entirely  lost ;  constipation,  which  has  existed 
from  the  first,  can  hardly  be  overcome ;  emaciation  makes  giant  strides. 
If  the  cancer  be  medullary,  the  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in  a  few 
months,  while  scirrhus,  and  particularly  alveolar  cancer,  may  nm  on 
for  years. 

The  only  termination  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  in  death.  In 
those  cases  where  cure  of  cancer  has  been  claimed  from  the  clinical 
ooiu^e  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  there  may  have  been  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis.  Those  obser\'ations,  where  autopsy  is  said  to  have  revealed 
the  cicatrix  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  also  are  not  perfectly  trustworthy ; 
for  if  fresh  cancerous  growths  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrix, 
the  disease  has  not  truly  disappeared ;  but  if  this  support  be  wanting, 
the  cicatrix  from  a  cancer  cannot  be  certainly  distinguished  fix)m  that 
of  a  simple  ulcer.  In  most  cases,  death  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of 
exhaustion.  As  there  is  no  accompanying  fever,  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  is  usually  much  protracted,  and  patients  may  live  for  days, 
while  we  hourly  expect  their  death.  In  these  cases  the  tongue  usually 
becomes  red,  inclined  to  dryness,  and  covered  with  aphthous  deposits. 
Besides  this  painfid  affection,  there  is  not  imfrequently  a  painful  tense 
oedema  of  one  of  the  legs  shortly  before  death.     This  symptom  d«^ 
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pends  on  ubstructiun  of  the  femoral  Tein,  and  Bbows  that,  in  <mtt 

qucncc  of  the  rctardeil  cutnilation,  a  clot  has  (bnned  in  il.     Hon  tvdf 

death  occurs  from  a  rapid  peritonitis,  after  perfoiatioa  of  I 

Still  more  rarely,  copious  bemoirhage  from  tbe  a 

exhaustion,  or,  hy  its  extent,  causes  sudden  death.      Fuully,  ilnti 

may  be  caused  or  hastened  by  complications  and  socondaiy  disetta. 

Diagnosis. — In  cases  where  the  epigastrium  is  painful,  irheie  tlm 
is  frequont  vomiting,  occasionally  of  substance  looking  like  co6i^ 
grounds,  where  there  is  a  tumor  in  the  cpigastHum,  thd  dia^nosiiaf 
cancer  of  the  stomach  &om  chronic  catarrh  is  easy.  If  tfaeee  tTnft- 
toma  be  absent,  particularly  the  tumor,  which  Andrai  mainlwiu  it  ikr 
only  certain  sign  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  difiereatJMl  i 
of  these  two  diseases  may  bo  very  difficult.  In  fomiiu^  an  a 
the  age  of  the  patient  b  important ;  besdes  this,  we  oft«o  can  <al; 
judj^e  from  the  general  condition. 

The  diagnosis  from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  also,  is  iiimiii  li^ii 
easy,  again  very  difficult  In  one  well-known  case,  two  mcdicat  eele^ 
lities,  OjipoUer  and  Schoenlein,  oould  not  agree  -whether  tJieM  wm 
cancer  or  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  the  differential  diagnosis,  the  brtca 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  are  the  following:  1.  Tho  age  of  the  patieii; 
in  young  persons,  cancer  may  be  excluded  almost  with  certainty.  1 
Tbe  duration  of  the  disease;  if  it  has  existed  more  than  a  year,  Ike 
probabilities  are  against  cancer.  3.  Tbe  strength  and  oondittuo  oftb 
patient;  in  ulcer,  these  are  often  affected  but  httlc, and  not  tH]  lateia 
the  disease,  while  in  cancer  they  are  greatly  impaired  very  early,  i. 
The  character  of  tbe  pain ;  caidialgic  attacks  indicate  uloer  rather  tbd 
cancer.  5.  The  coudition  of  the  blood  romited ;  in  ulcer  of  tbe  stomK^ 
it  is  in  large  quantities,  and  hence  slightly  changed,  while  in  cancertb 
amount  is  usually  scanty,  it  is  black,  and  looks  like  ooAec-gnwDd!; 
still,  in  some  cases  of  cancer,  there  is  abundant  vomiting  of  blciud,ul 
with  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  there  may  be  ejection  of  bbw^  gnsDoa 
masses.  G.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  tumor ;  the  fanner  {Mm 
almost  certainly  that  there  is  cancer,  for  tbe  cases  where  tiudgcningDf 
iha  walls  of  the  stomach  and  coanective-tissue  growtfaa,  is  the  li  iaij 
of  an  ulcer,  cause  a  tumor,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But,  on  the  oUar 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  absence  of  a  tumor  does  not  provie  tht 
there  is  no  cancer. 

The  variety  of  tbe  cancer  can  rarely  be  detemunod  with  any  af 
tajnty  during  life.  Alveolar  cancer,  being  the  rarest  Taricty,  is  ad; 
to  be  suspected  where  the  disease  runs  a  very  slow  course,  and  «W 
there  is  ascites.  Tbe  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain  ii^  after  {■|i[in. 
nodular  masses  can  be  felt  in  tbe  omentum.  If  these  t 
absent,  we  must  suspect  scirrhus  or  medullary  canoet;     "nie  B 
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the  course,  the  larger  the  tumor  becomes  and  the  more  rapidly  it 
grows,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  new  formation  is  medullary 
cancer. 

Tb£ATM£NT. — As  the  indications  fix)m  the  cause  and  from  the  dis- 
ease cannot  be  fulfilled,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  treatment 
of  symptoms.  The  diet  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  pro- 
scribed in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh ;  if  nulk  be  well 
borne,  it  is  the  most  suitable  nourishment ;  if  milk  cannot  be  used,  con- 
centrated broths,  yolk  of  eggy  and  other  nutritious  substances  may  be 
ordered,  but  always  in  small  quantities,  and  where  there  is  stricture 
they  should  be  given  in  fluid  form  or  finely  divided.  Wine  also,  par- 
ticularly red  wine,  may  be  given,  and  it  is  usually  well  borne.  For 
the  excessive  acidity,  the  alkaline  carbonates  do  well,  especially  in 
the  form  of  soda-water;  they  often  fail,  however,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  we  cannot  in  any  way  prevent  the 
acidity.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  at  each  meal  to  give  pills  containing 
gtt.  1 — li  of  creasote,  as  recommended  by  Sudd.  Pills  of  aloes  and 
oolooynth  may  be  given  for  the  obstinate  constipation.  For  the  severe 
pain  and  the  sleeplessness,  narcotics,  particularly  morphia,  must  be 
given. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

HJEMOBBHAGE  FROM  THE  STOMACH. 

Etiology. — 1.  Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  results  finom  rupture 
of  the  over-filled  blood-vessels  without  previous  change  of  texture. 
Arterial  fluxion  is  rarely  so  decided  as  to  cause  rupture ;  besides  the 
slight  haemorrhage  seen  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  this  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  anomalies  of  menstruation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
ripening  and  detachment  of  an  ovum  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
fluxions  and  haemorrhages  in  other  organs  and  not  in  the  uterus, 
although  we  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  fact.  Venous  congestion 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of 
haemorrhage.  The  most  decided  congestions  result  from  impediments 
to  the  circulation  in  the  liver.  Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  be 
caused  by  obstructions  of  the  portal  vein  by  blood-clots ;  by  pressure 
on  its  branches  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  gall-ducts,  caused  by  closure  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus : 
by  plugging  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  liver  with  clumps  of  pig 
ment  in  pernicious  fever  (Frerichs) ;  finally,  by  destruction  of  the 
capillaries,  in  the  so-called  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  chest  by  diseases  of  the  limgs,  pleura,  hearty  or  pericar 
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When  the  patient  dies  soon  after  the  haemorrhage,  and  if  this  has 
been  very  copious  and  occurred  rapidly,  the  blood  contained  in  the 
dtomach  forms  red,  clotted  masses.  If  it  has  escaped  slowly,  and  has 
been  retained  in  the  stomach  a  long  while,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  and 
the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  have  had  a  chance  to  act  on  it,  it  ap- 
pears brown  or  black.  Where  the  haemorrhage  has  been  very  slight, 
we  find  only  a  few  black  striae  and  fiocculi,  or  masses  like  coffee-grounds, 
in  the  stomach. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^If  the  haemorrhage  finom  the  stomach  be 
not  abundant  and  the  blood  be  not  vomited,  the  haemorrhage  is  not 
usually  recognized  during  life.  According  to  JSeaumonfa  observations, 
small  haemorrliages  usually  occur  in  the  stomach  during  acute  gastric 
catarrh ;  but  blood  mixed  with  mucus  is  very  rarely  vomited.  The 
haemorrhagic  erosions  also,  which,  as  proved  by  autopsies,  quite  fre- 
quently accompany  clux)nic  catarrh,  cancer,  and  ulcer,  rarely  cause 
haematemesis  and  consequently  are  rarely  recognized  during  life. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  true,  the  mixture  of  small  quantities  of  blood 
with  the  vomited  matters  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  haem- 
orrhage from  the  stomach,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  has  not 
been  previously  swallowed ;  but  frequently  haematemesis  is  the  only 
symptom  of  the  bleeding.  This  is  daily  observed  in  patients  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  who  are  neither  better  nor  worse  when  they 
vomit  the  "  coffee-ground  "  masses. 

If  there  has  been  a  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  the  stomach, 
there  are  usually  some  symptoms  preceding  the  haematemesis.  These 
depend  partly  on  the  stomach  being  full  of  blood,  partly  on  the  empti- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body.  The  patients  have  a  feeling  of 
pressure  about  the  stomach,  a  desire  to  loosen  the  clothes,  feel  con- 
stricted and  nauseated ;  they  become  pale,  the  pulse  is  small,  the  skin 
cool,  they  sec  sparks  before  the  eyes,  have  noises  in  the  ears,  become 
dizzy,  or  they  even  faint.  I  knew  one  case  where  a  surgeon  opened 
a  vein  for  his  mother,  while  she  was  in  such  a  state,  thinking  that  she 
was  apoplectic.  In  robust,  strong  persons  the  faint  feelings  do  not 
occur,  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  feeling  of 
pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium.  After  there  has  been  nausea 
for  a  time,  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  a  warm  fluid  rising  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  a  sweetish,  stale  taste,  there  is  violent  vomiting,  and, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  patient,  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  clotted, 
and  usually  dark  brown,  is  evacuated  through  the  mouth  and  nose. 
Small  portions  of  blood  often  enter  the  larynx  and  induce  coughing, 
and,  as  blood  is  brought  up  by  this  also,  the  patients  relate  that  they 
have  "  broken  a  blood-vessel,"  but  they  cannot  say  whether  they  vom- 
ited or  coughed  up  the  blood.     Sooner  or  later,  after  the  haematemesis, 
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tlicro  is  a  paaaagu  of  blood  from  tlie  bowels.  If  the  haemorrhage  wore 
very  copious,  blood  is  lUHscd  at  etool  very  soon  afterward,  and  it 
appears  in  black,  clotted  masses ;  if  it  be  not  passed  for  two  or  thn.fr 
days  after  tlic  biemateincsia,  it  is  usually  chaii)3^d  to  a  black,  tai^iiki' 
mass.  Ill  exceptional  cases  the  Ijlood  poured  into  the  stomach  ii 
evacuated  by  stool  alone,  and  there  is  no  vomiting.  If  paticntti,  Buffer- 
ing from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  Iwcome  very  pale  in  n  sliori 
time,  and  show  other  syinploms  that  may  depend  on  internal  bn^mor 
rhagc,  we  shoidd  not  neglect  to  examine  the  passages  repeatedly. 
Many  pounds  of  blood  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  in  a 
short  time  by  hnmiorrlu'ige  of  the  stomach ;  and  oven  the  strongest 
persons  will  then  become  pale,  cool,  and  fiilnt.  In  severe  cases,  everv 
Btlcm]it  of  the  patiecit  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  raise  the  head,  causes 
nausea,  blackness  Iwforo  the  eyesi,  and  di/^iness ;  every  attempt  lo 
rise  brings  on  fainting.  Terrifying  as  it  usually  is  to  the  patient  and 
those  around  him,  the  fainting  undoubtedly  lias  a  beneficial  effect  oii 
the  attack,  for  it  momenttirily  nrresta  the  luTmorrhagc  and  £avon  tlw 
formation  of  coagula.  It  a]>[>ears  entirely  due  to  this  fact  that  tlu 
ufTeclion  u.suiilly  tenninatos  more  fiivorably  than  wc  should  expect 
from  the  appearance  of  tlie  patient.  Indeed,  projwrtionately  few 
patients  die  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  that  is,  by  bleeding  tn 
death,  or  suffocating  from  the  blood  entering  the  lar)-nx.  Much  more 
freijuimtly,  afler  the  jiatieuts  liave  become  deathly  pale  and  execs- 
Mi-cly  eshausted,  and  have  lain  for  days  in  an  apjiarently  hojwlcss 
state,  the  vomiting  ceases,  bloixl  gradually  disappears  from  the  stools, 
&ni]  a  very  kIow  convalescence  begins.  The  patients  long  remain  with- 
out apixjtile,  [niniiilain  of  foul  eructations  and  an  unjileasant  taste.  As 
tlie  gnjat  loss  <if  blood  is  replaced  by  water,  the  patients  become  vcrj- 
hydnemic,  and  often  drojisical ;  but  these  symptoms  may  also  disap- 
pear, ullhougli,  iwrlmps,  somewhat  slowly,  anil  the  patients  recover. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  those  cases  where  the  hEBmorrhagt:  is  so 
profuse  that  the  patient  dies  before  the  blood  is  evacuated  either  up- 
wanl  or  downward.  We  must  remember  this  when  a  patient,  \rba  hu 
had  the  syniptonis  of  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stonuidi,  mddenlr 
sinks  with  the  s^nnptoms  of  internal  hEetnorriiAge  utd  diM  in  a  &« 
minutcH. 

DiAdxOKis. — Since  [Kiticnts  witli  ha-umptysia  oftwi  ^ 
same  time,  and  those  with  hfcmateneais  fn^ueotly  nave 
cough,  it  is  not  alwavs  easy  to  distinguish  hiDmorriingc  of  the  s 
from  that  coining  from  the  lungs  or  brorii-lii,  purticuUrly  if  we 
present  at  the  time,  or  if  it  is  a  queaiioii  of  a  "  btemotrhftge" 
o^^:^rTed  some  years  befbr&    Ilia  I   "     * 
the  differential  diagnosis. 
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1.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  ejected.  Vomited  blood  is  usually 
dark,  blackish,  clotted,  mixed  with  food ;  the  ooagula,  containing  no 
air,  are  heavier ;  sometimes  it  has  an  acid  reaction  from  the  gastric 
juice.  On  the  other  hand,  blood  coming  from  the  lungs  and  bronchi 
is  usually  bright^red,  frothy,  mixed  with  mucus,  not  coagulated  at  first, 
and  if  a  ooagulum  does  form,  it  contains  air-bubbles  and  is  light ;  its 
reaction  is  always  alkaline.  But  we  must  know  that  blood,  which  has 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  and  has  been  little  affected  by 
the  gastric  juice,  may  be  bright  red,  and,  on  subsequent  hasmatemesis, 
small  portions  of  black  blood  may  be  thrown  o£^ 

2.  Vomiting  of  blood  is,  in  most  cases,  preceded  by  cardialgic  at- 
tacks and  other  symptoms  of  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  in  the 
much  rarer  cases  caused  by  congestions  and  fluxions,  there  are  S3rmp- 
toms  of  hypencmia  of  all  the  organs  in  the  abdomen ;  hsemoptysis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  usually  preceded  by  disturbance  of  the  respiration, 
and  of  the  circulation  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

3.  Intelligent  patients  can  generally  tell  whether  vomiting  occurred 
first  and  was  followed  by  coughing,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
nausea,  retching,  and  vomiting  have  been  excited  by  the  coughing. 

4.  In  haematemesis  |x?rcussion  generally  shows  fulness  of  the 
stomach,  while  physical  examination  of  the  chest  shows  no  changes 
there.  In  hsemoptysis  there  is  no  epigastric  dulness  on  percussion, 
and  in  the  thorax  we  almost  always  hear  moist  rdles^  if  there  be  no 
other  sounds  present. 

5.  After  vomiting  of  blood,  there  are  almost  always  bloody  stools 
for  a  few  days ;  after  coughing  of  blood,  instead  of  these,  there  is  just 
as  often  a  bloody  nmcous  expectoration. 

Wc  cannot  tell,  from  the  vomited  matters  or  fit)m  the  stools, 
whether  the  blood  vomited  really  comes  frx)m  the  stomach  or  whether 
it  has  been  swallowed  In  doubtful  cases  we  should  carefully  exam- 
ine the  nose  and  pharynx,  and  ask  the  patient  if  he  noticed  any  signs 
of  nose-bleed  before  going  to  bed  the  previous  night.  A  careful 
inquiry  about  premonitory  sjTnptoms  may  clear  up  the  matter  here 
also,  particularly  when  we  suspect  intentional  deception.  In  the 
description  of  the  symptoms  preceding  the  vomiting,  malingerers  usu- 
ally overdraw  the  picture,  and  this  fact,  with  the  contradictory  state- 
ments they  make,  often  assists  to  expose  them. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  decide  whether  the  vomited  matters  be 
really  blood  or  not,  although  there  are  cases  where  the  physician  has 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  mistaken  stewed  cherries  for  blood. 
Even  in  the  black  coffee-ground  masses  some  shrunken  and  misshapen 
Mood  corpuscles  can  almost  always  be  recognized  with  the  microscope, 
and  a  chemical  examination  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  black 
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masses  will  very  rarely  be  necessary  to  determme  that  it  ii  rcaL} 
altered  blood. 

•  It  is  usiially  easy  to  dedde  wbether  the  bleeding*  depends  on  tbe 
erosion  of  large  vessels  or  the  rupture  of  capillaries.  Resides  the  ha 
thiit  in  the  first  case  the  bleeding  is  usually  more  abundant  than  b 
the  latter,  a  review  of  the  premonitory  symptonis  almost  always  grres 
a  certain  means  of  diagnosis.  If  there  have  been  cardialgic  atta^ 
dironic  vomiting,  and  other  sjmptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  there 
is  probably  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fineqwai 
cause  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  I^  on  the  contrary,  there  bare 
been  ascites,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  other  si^ns  of  obstmetioQ 
to  the  portal  circulation,  the  haemorrhage  is  most  probably  from  die 
smaller  vessels,  and  was  caused  by  venous  congestion.  If  the  henior 
rhages  occur  regularly  every  four  weeks  while  there  is  amenorrfaoei,  we 
must  suspect  extensive  fluxion  to  the  stomach ;  if  it  come  during  jel- 
low  fever,  or  scorbutis,  or  after  exhausting  diseases,  vrc  must  sujpect 
disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

Prognosis. — We  have  already  mentioned  that  only  a  small  peo- 
portion  of  patients  die  firom  hematemesis,  and  that   in  spite  of  tbe 
waxy  color  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  long-continued  ^intness,  we 
may  give  a  favorable  prognosis.     It  i«*  doubtful  whether  luemorriu^ 
from  the  stomach  has  under  any  circumstances  a  beneficial  influence 
on  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  if  the  patients  are  occasionally  b'*trer 
for  a  long  time  after  it,  it  is  probably  because  the  severe  attack  hn 
frightened  them,  and  they  have  become  more  careful  in  their  JieL 
The  haemorrhages  caused  by  congestion  may  temporarily  have  a  g'>?i 
effect  on  the  other  symptoms  of  abdominal  plethora.      On  the  otbe: 
hand,  in  scorbutis  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  luemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  always  renders  the  prognosis  more  grave. 

Treatment. — ^Thc  prophylactic  and  causal  indications  are  fulhllt^i 
by  the  treatment  of  the  original  disease.  If  patients,  with  cirrliosis  c^ 
other  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  liver,  show  prem.>mto-7 
symptoms  of  hicmorrhage  from  the  stomach,  we  may  with  advantag*^ 
apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  anus;  in  women,  who  with  amenorrhia 
nave  periodical  vomiting  of  blood,  we  may  fix)m  time  to  time  apply  a 
cw  lc(^chcs  to  the  os  uteri. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  reqiure  a  less  energetic  treatmeni 
in  hremorrliage  from  the  capillaries,  than  in  that  depending  on  erosi«»n 
of  a  large  vessel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  Jaksch  reooni- 
mends  a  vcncseotion ;  but  this  is  rarely  beneficial,  and  when  not  so, 
increases  the  danger.  Tlie  employment  of  JunocTs  cupping-b:x>t 
would  be  mucli  more  advisable,  but  never  after  faintness  has  come  on; 
lor,  after  this,  the  use  of  liaemospastics,  which  may  cause  even  robusi 
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ratients  to  £Eunt,  is  very  dangerous.  Cold  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  in  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach ;  we  maj 
let  the  patients  swallow  small  quantities  of  ioe-water  or  small  pieoQS 
of  ice,  from  time  to  time,  and  we  may  cover  the  epigastrium  with  cold 
water  or  ice-compresses,  and  renew  them  frequently.  Styptic  medi- 
cines are  not  always  well  borne,  but  are  often  vomited  up ;  the  best 
of  these  are  mistura  sulphurica  acida  or  alum,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  serum  lactis  aluminatum.  We  should  always  give  these  remedies 
m  small  quantities  and  keep  them  on  ice.  Acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  ergotin,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  indications  from  the  symptoms,  first  of  all,  require  attention 
to  the  syncope.  The  patient  must  lie  flat  in  bed ;  must  not  rise  to 
stool,  but  use  a  bed-pan.  If  syncope  occur,  we  may  hold  eau  de  cologne 
or  hartshorn  to  the  nose,  and  sprinkle  the  hx^  with  water,  but  be 
very  careful  about  the  internal  administration  of  restoratives.  Among 
these  cold  champagne  is  best,  as  it  is  less  apt  to  cause  vomiting  than 
the  analeptic  medicines.  The  unceasing  inclination  to  vomit,  which  is 
partly  due  to  the  attacks  of  syncope,  partly  to  the  blood  in  the  stom- 
ach, is  the  most  annoying  symptom  that  the  patient  has.  In  tiying 
to  arrest  it,  we  should  be  careful  about  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  should 
preferably  apply  a  sinapism  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  occasionally, 
and  give  a  pinch  of  effervescing  powder.  Since  J\  JFVank  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  necessary  to  purge  patients  with  hxemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  exciting  low  and  putrid  fever, 
clysters  and  slight  cooling  laxatives  are  almost  universally  prescribed. 
My  observations  correspond  with  those  of  Bamberger^  according  to 
whom  even  enemata  are  injurious  for  the  first  few  days  after  a  hasmoT' 
rhagc. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SPASM   OF  THE   STOMACH — NERVOUS  CARDIALGIA. 

Etiology. — By  nervous  cardialgia,  we  mean  painful  affections  of 
the  stomach,  not  dependent  on  perceptible  changes  of  structure.  Hamr 
berg  distinguishes  two  forms  of  this  disease,  one  of  which,  he  says,  de- 
pends on  a  hypenesthesia  of  the  pneiraiogastric,  the  other  on  hyperaes- 
thcsia  of  the  solar  plexus.  The  former  he  calls  gastrodynia  neiuulgica, 
the  latter  neuralgia  coeliaca.  But  it  can  probably  never  be  determined 
m  any  given  case  whether  the  pains  be  located  in  the  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  in  those  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  Henoch  says,  with 
truth,  that  this  distinction  is  practically  worthless,  though  it  may  be 
theoreticallv  correct- 
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1,  Like  otber  nervous  diseases,  this  afiectioa  is  often  ubservnla 
uuemic  persons.  If  in  olilorotic  females,  'wfao  have  more  or  lesi  •- 
vere  attacks  of  spasra  of  tlic  stomach  as  a  cxitistant  sj-mptani,  the  Utnt 
lie  enriched  by  preparations  of  iron,  the  cardialgin  disappears,  erna 
those  cases  wliere  the  amenorrhcoit  continues,  itnd  tlie  quick  rccunw* 
of  the  chlorosis  proves  that  the  original  disease  has  not  tteos  rea»3i»4 
It  follows,  firom  these  observations,  that  the  cardialgia  of  chlorxic  p> 
tients  depends  solely  on  the  poverty  of  the  blood ;  not,  as  in  hvEltrial 
women,  oa  affections  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  cardialgia  not  oafe- 
quently  observed  in  tuberculous  persons,  conralescenta,  and  oouuu, 
probably,  also,  depends  on  poverty  of  the  blood. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  uterus,  such  as  dislocatioas,  flexions,  or  chraou: 
inflammation,  and  follicular  ulcers  of  the  os  uteri,  as  ffoll  as  affecdou 
of  the  ovaries,  induce  cardialgia.  It  is  among  the  most  frequent  ipq> 
toms  of  hysteria.  The  dependence  of  spasm  of  the  sicsnacli  on  i&» 
tions  of  the  female  sexual  orgaoa  is  most  evident  when  the  atttcb 
occur  exclusively,  or  are  most  severe,  at  the  menstrual  pericdi.  1 
treated  one  woman  for  amenorrhoca  with  retroflejtion  of  the  uti^naui 
catarrhal  erosions  of  the  os  uteri,  whose  cardlal^ic  attacks  recurrH 
regularly  every  four  weeks  and  lasted  three  days ;  hut  during  ihc  a- 
tervals  they  only  appeared  when  leeches  were  applied  to  the  cerrii 
uteri,  and  they  only  lasted  during  the  time  of  the  application. 

3.  In  other  cases,  nervous  cardial^a  depends  on  diseases  of  tbeffMil 
marrow  or  brain ;  and  from  analogy  with  other  neuroses,  it  is  probable, 
although  it  has  not  been  proved  by  observations,  that  it  may  be  eaiBtl 
by  organic  changes  in  the  pncumogastric,  or  Bympathetk  noret, 
iwelling  of  their  neurilemma,  or  tumors  pressing  on  them. 

4.  Cardialgia  may  depend  on  dysiTasia.  Infection  of  the  Uood,  «iA 
malarial  poison,  occasionally  seems  to  cxcito  spasm  of  the  stomadi  i> 
stead  of  the  paroxj-sro  of  intermittent  fever,  Rombrrg  attaches  Ia^ 
ticular  importance  to  arthritis  as  a  cause,  and  in  his  ovnx  iust  ailaik 
of  gout  he  suffered  severely  from  spasm  of  the  stomach. 

5.  Finally,  we  frequently  cannot  find,  either  during  life,  or  on  mb- 
topsy,  any  cause  for  cardialgia  that  has  existed  for  years. 

From  the  description  above  given,  the  attacks  of  pain  cmuscd  bj 
certain  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  any  structural  changi-,  nuvl 
be  considered  as  nejvous  cardialgia.  Among  these  are  the  caica  of 
spasm  of  the  stomach  induced  by  excessive  acicUty,  by  ilie  presence  of 
worms  in  (he  stomach,  by  the  oxliibition  of  certain  mcdidnes,  and  ae 
casionaily  after  a  cold  ilrink  and  eimilar  causes. 

Stmitoms  and  CoritSE.— Like  most  neuroses,  nervous  catjblgii 
la  distinguished  from  other  diseases  by  its  typical  couisc,  L  C,  aflw  i» 
tervals  of  frcedoni,  follow  paroxysms  of  the  severwt  pain.     Occi^ai^ 
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ally  there  is  a  regular  type,  so  that  the  attacks  recur  at  the  same  hour 
daily,  or  every  second  or  third  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  cardialgic  attack  more  strikingly,  or 
briefly,  than  has  been  done  by  Romberg. 

"  Suddenly,  or  after  a  precedent  feeling  of  pressure,  there  is  severe, 
g^riping  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  usually  extending  to  the  back, 
with  a  feeling  of  faintness,  shrunken  countenance,  cold  hands  and  feet, 
and  small  intermittent  pulse.  The  pain  becomes  so  excessive  that  the 
patient  cries  out.  The  epigastrium  is  either  puffed  out,  like  a  ball,  or, 
as  is  more  firequently  the  case,  retracted,  with  tension  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  There  is  often  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  External  pres- 
«ure  is  well  borne,  and  not  imfirequeutly  the  patient  presses  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  against  some  firm  substance,  or  compresses  it  with  his 
Hands.  Sympathetic  pains  often  occur  in  the  thorax  under  the  ster- 
num, in  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  while  they 
ve  rare  in  the  exterior  of  the  body." 

"  The  attack  lasts  from,  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour ;  then  the 
pain  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  much  exhausted ;  or  else 
it  ceases  suddenly  with  eructation  of  gas  or  watery  fluid,  with  vomit- 
ing, with  a  gentle  soft  perspiration,  or  with  the  passage  of  reddish 
urine.'' 

Besides  these  severe  attacks,  we  often  see  painful  sensations,  of 
various  varieties  and  degrees  of  intensity,  in  the  stomach,  which  also 
alternate  with  intervals  of  rest  and  freedom  from  pain,  which  are  less- 
ened, not  increased,  by  external  pressure,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
food ;  these  also  are  accompanied  by  sympathetic  pain  in  the  breast 
and  back,  reflex  motions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  etc.  It  is  these 
mild  attacks,  without  "  the  feeling  of  faintness  and  impending  death," 
that  Romberg  styles  neuralgia  of  the  pneumogastric,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  neuralgia  coeliaca." 

Diagnosis. — ^The  character  of  the  pain  gives  no  aid  in  distinguish- 
ing cardialgic  attacks,  accompanjring  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  from 
tibose  due  to  neuralgia  of  the  gastric  nerves.  In  the  former  we  also 
see  the  extension  of  the  pain  to  the  back  and  breast,  and  see  them 
subside  with  vomiting  and  eructation,  and  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
pain  on  the  patient.  The  follounng  factors  are  important  in  judging 
between  the  two  states:  1.  In  most  cases,  pains  induced  by  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  are  increased  by  extomal  pressure  or  by  introduction  of  food 
("  pressure  from  within  ") ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nervous  cardialgia 
is  usually  relieved  by  pressure  over  the  stomach,  and  by  eating.  2.  In 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia  and  other  S3rmptoms  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  present  diuing  the  in- 
tervals ;  these  do  not  appear  in  nervous  cardialgia.     In  accordance  with 
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this,  nutrition  is  little  impturcd  in  the  latter  <iisoase,  and,  vben  dt 
neuralgia  is  not  ilue  to  anaemia,  the  p&tient  may  lo(^  Stroag  td 
healthy.  3.  Dywucnorrhoea,  metrorrhagia,  sterility,  and  othet  sjiy 
toms  wbidi  betray  affection  of  the  sexual  Of;gaDs,  as  well  w  dcxU 
chlorosis,  render  it  probable  that  the  affection  is  acrvous  in  chanchi; 
but  too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  these  symptoms,  ix  us 
in  just  such  cases  that  ulcer  of  the  BtonmcU  is  apt  to  occur,  t  TV 
simult«npous  occurrence  of  other  neuralgic  affections  spe»ka  fcr* 
similar  nature  in  these  attacks  of  pain.  o.  Finally,  genuine  ucunlga 
of  the  stomach  is  eicited  by  unknown  causes,  and  often  ocnns  itliit 
the  stomach  is  ejnpty ;  tho  attacks  of  pain  in  ulcer  of  the  statna 
almost  always  come  after  eating. 

ProG!<osis, — The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  cardialg'ia  dcpeadeua 
poverty  of  the  blood,  trbich  b  not  due  to  canoer,  tuberculosts,  ornv 
other  incurable  disease.  Those  casej,  also,  that  ore  caused  by  iixm 
complaints  disappear  with  the  ciu%  of  the  orig'inal  disease,  if  ihii  k 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  prognosis  is  generally  favoraUe,  alM,  ■ 
those  coses  resulting  from  the  influence  of  malaria  or  arthritic  0* 
the  other  hand,  treatment  is  almo&t  always  uua%-ai!ii)g  iu  tine  on 
depending  on  affections  of  the  brain  or  epinal  marrow,  and  in  llm 
aHsing  from  unkTiown  causes. 

Trbatm£nt. — The  indications  from  the  cause  require  the  faaffHi 
and  early  employment  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  clJurotic  mi 
amemio  cases.  It  is  a  great  error  to  delay  the  use  of  iron  tn  the  tm^ 
ment  of  chlorosis  until  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  it^  and  tiui  ouditlgit 
attacks  have  passed  away.  The  dyspepsia  and  cardiatgia  of  cUcnlil 
patients  do  not  yield  aooner  to  any  remedies  than  to  those  wkA 
improve  the  state  of  the  blood.  The  springs  of  Pyrmonl,  Orilvji 
and  Cudowa  are  wonderfully  beneficial  in  this  affection.  jVmm^  it 
ofHcinal  preparations  of  iron,  the  best  is  the  ferri  carbonas  sacrlnali 
(Bn).  Blaud's  pills  are  also  an  excellent  prescription  (see  tiratinal 
of  chlorosis).  In  hysterical  cardialgia,  applications  of  leecjiea  to  lit 
OS  uteri,  touching  ulcers  on  it  with  nitrate  of  sUvcr,  nod  Other  Dttf- 
mcnt,  which  we  shall  learn  when  speakijig  of  uterine  diseases,  nuyb 
indicated,  and  may  have  a  striking  effect.  In  cardtalgia  c»atal  t« 
malaria  or  arthritis,  the  fulfilment  of  the  causal  indications  answetsfa 
the  treatment  of  the  original  disease. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  are  best  answered  liy  tho  naKotiik 
and,  among  these,  acetate  of  morphia  is  preferable  to  tho  citncU*' 
hyoscyamua,  belladonna,  etc.,  which  have  also  bceii  recummewM 
This  remedy  is  usually  gii*en  in  combination  with  the  scKsUledud 
apasmodics,  particularly  ivith  valerian,  asafcetidu,  and  caeti 
oently,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tuicturo  of  nux  vomioA  { 
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of  castor  (dose,  12  drops  during  the  attack)  has  been  much  used,  and 
apparently  with  good  effect.  Metallic  remedies  also,  particularlj 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  zinc,  have  been  recom 
mended  in  spasm  of  the  stomach ;  however,  as  they  are  scarcely  ever 
given  alone,  but  are  used  in  combination  with  narcotics,  their  effio^/^y 
is  problematical.  Finally,  Romberg  recommends  aiding  the  treatcient 
by  applying  belladonna  or  galbaniun  plasters  over  the  stomach,  or  rub- 
bing in  a  mixture  of  mixtura  oleosa-balsamicse  ( ^  j)  with  tirK'tura 
Dpu  (  3  ij). 


CHAPTER   X. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  often  spoken  of  dyspeptic  8ym|> 
toms,  i.  e.,  of  signs  of  impaired  digestion.  Hence,  while  giving  a  sepa- 
rate chapter  to  dyspepsia,  we  shall  only  speak  of  those  distiu*bances  of 
digestion  which  arise  without  perceptible  change  of  structure  of  the 
stomach.  The  different  forms  of  this  dyspepsia  may  be  included  under 
two  heads :  the  digestion  is  impaired  either  because  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  is  of  abnormal  quality,  or  because  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  are  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  ingesta  are  not  suffi' 
dently  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice.  Digestion,  which  is  a  pmtjly 
diemical  process,  can  only  be  influenced  by  the  nerves  when  they 
modify  the  secretions,  or  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  only  in 
this  sense  is  it  proper  to  speak  of  nervous  dyspepsia. 

The  change  in  the  gastric  juice  may  be  either  qualitative  or  quan- 
titative. We  know  very  little  about  the  qiuditcUive  changes.  They 
may  consist  in  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  the  normal  constituents 
to  each  other ;  thus  we  know  that  too  slight  an  amount  of  free  add 
weakens  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice ;  or  in  the  fact  that  for- 
eign substances  are  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  such  as  urea  in  cases 
of  retention  of  urine ;  or  because,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  gastric  juice,  is  totally  changed,  some  constituents 
being  added  and  others  disappearing.  The  symptoms  caused  by  quali- 
tative changes  of  the  gastric  juice  are  entirely  unknown,  and  still  less 
do  we  know  the  remedies  for  treating  the  state  in  question. 

As  to  the  quantitative  changes  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  very  im- 
suitable  name  of  "  atonic  indigestion "  has  been  given  to  the  symp 
toms  induced,  wherc  the  gastric  jcice  is  insuffident,  or  where  it  is  not 
suffidently  concentrated.  In  the  etiology  of  gastric  catarrh  we  men- 
tioned that  too  scanty  a  secretion,  or  too  poor  a  quality  of  the  gastric 
juice,  existed  in  anaemic  and  chlorotic  persons.     We  there  explained 
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that  this  anomaly  increased  the  inclination  to  chionic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  because,  as  the  ingesta  readily  decomposed,  their  product! 
excited  intense  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  To  what  has  been 
said,  ^vt3  must  add  that  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  not  affected  in 
all  tlie  cases  where  the  contents  are  abnormally  decomposed,  and  that 
the  cases  where  this  membrane  remains  healthy  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  those  where  it  becomes  diseased.  The  sjrmptoms 
induced  by  restricted  secretion  of  gastric  juice  are,  it  is  true,  frequentlj 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  even  to  those  erf 
chronic  ulcor  of  the  stomach.  In  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  also,  the  ap- 
petite is  less,  or  is  satisfied  after  eating  very  little.  After  eating,  the 
epigastrium  swells,  and  there  is  eructation  of  gases,  or  sour  and  rancid 
liquids;  the  patients  suffer  from  flatulence,  and  are  disturbed  and 
anxious  about  their  condition.  Besides  the  nervous  cardialgia  occu^ 
ring  in  annemic  and  chlorotic  patients,  the  excessive  formation  of  add 
may  cause  griping  pain  in  the  stomach  (in  the  substances  vomited  bj 
chlorotic  patients,  Frerlchs  found  acetic  acid  and  quantities  of  yeast 
fungus),  and  these  cases  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  stomach.  The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  dyspepsia  depends 
chiefly  on  tlie  etiology.  If  the  symptoms  occur  in  chlorotic  girls,  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  persons  weakened  by  venereal  excesses,  pa^ 
ticularly  onanism,  or  in  those  exhausted  by  care  and  anxiety,  by  con- 
tinued work,  or  night  watching,  or  if  they  come  during  convalescence, 
from  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases,  and  particularly  if  we  can 
find  that  the  nutrition  was  impaired  before  the  appearance  of  the 
digestive  difliculties,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  its  being  the  so-called 
atonic  dyspepsia,  and  against  the  existence  of  structural  change  of  the 
stomach. 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  gives  another  point  in  diagnosis. 
While  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  there  is  a  coated  tongue  and  other 
signs  of  oral  catarrh,  in  the  dyspepsia  of  anasmic  patients  the  tongue 
is  usually  clean,  the  taste  unchanged,  and  there  is  no  fetor  from  the 
mouth.  In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  decided  by  the  effect  of  fast- 
ing and  of  eating.  Spiced  and  irritating  substances,  which  increase 
the  difficulty  in  chronic  catarrh  and  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  are 
well  borne  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  ease  the  painful  syn^toms  which 
accompany  it. 

Above  all,  a  mode  of  life  that  improves  nutrition,  the  administra- 
tion of  iron,  and  sea-bathing,  which  have  but  little  effect  on  chronio 
gastric  catarrh,  or  chronic  ulcer  of  flie  stomach,  produce  most  brilliant 
vwults  in  dyspepsia  dependent  on  anaemia  or  hydraamia.  In  some  of 
iiese  cases,  particularly  where  the  dyspepsia  is  accompanied  by  irrita- 
Vitf  or  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach,  the  pure  bitters,  such  as  quassia 
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or  bops,  arc  very  serviceable.  We  cannot  explain  the  unmistakably 
&vorable  influence  of  these  remedies  on  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  for,  while  they  are  very  irritant  to  the  gustatory  nerves,  they 
have  no  effect  when  applied  to  the  other  mucous  membranes,  or  to  the 
skin.  Quassia  is  generally  ordered  as  a  cold  infusioo.  In  the  evening 
we  may  pour  a  cupful  of  cold  water  over  about  a  teaspoonfiil  of 
quassia-chips ;  by  the  next  morning  a  bitter  infusion  will  have  formed, 
which  is  to  be  drunk  fasting,  or  else  water  may  be  left  for  a  while  in 
a  cup,  tiuTied  from  quassia-wood,  and  then  drunk.  Hop-bitter  is  gen- 
erally used  in  the  form  of  Bavarian  beer,  which  is  now  brewed  all  over 
Crennany ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  it  comes  from  a  trustworthy 
brewery,  where,  instead  of  hops,  some  injurious  substitute  is  not  used. 
The  strong  malt-extract,  of  which  we  previously  spoke  (page  246),  has 
proved  very  efficient,  in  my  hands,  in  several  cases  of  dyspepsia,  char- 
acterized by  irritable  indigestion.  Occasionally  it  was  almost  the  only 
nourishment  the  patients  bore.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  nux  vomica,  which  have  a  great  reputation  as  stomachics,  act 
like  the  above  remedies,  by  their  bitterness.  The  preparations  most 
used  in  dyspepsia  are  the  aqueous  extract  (gr.  -J — 1),  alcoholic  extract 
(gr.  ^ — J^),  and  the  tincture  (gtt.  x — xii). 

Too  scanty  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  symptoms  depend- 
ent on  it,  occur  also  in  persons  accustomed  to  great  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  as  soon  as  they  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  take  their  food 
without  the  addition  of  any  stimulants.  Unable  as  we  are  to  explain 
how  an  organ  becomes  accustomed  to  irritation,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  We  may  aptly  compare  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of 
persons  who  daily  use  quantities  of  pepper,  mustard,  and  other  spices, 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  habitual  snuff-takers.  In  most  per- 
sons small  quantities  of  snuff  excite  great  reflex  symptoms,  when 
taken  into  the  nose,  while  the  habitual  snuff-taker  can  fill  the  nose 
with  snuff  without  sneezing.  Moreover,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
must  be  regarded  as  a  reflex  symptom,  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the 
ingesta  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  persons  in  question,  the 
irritation  from  ordinary  food  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  sufficient  sup 
ply  of  gastric  juice.  Part  of  the  ingesta remains imdiges ted;  it  is  de- 
composed, and  we  have  the  s^-mptoms  above  described.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  food  be  taken  with  a  strong  addition  of  spices,  the 
patients  do  quite  well,  their  nutrition  goes  on  all  right,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  have  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  or 
other  organic  change  of  the  stomach,  till  finally  s}Tnptoms  occur  wliich 
prove  that  the  stomach  has  not  borne  these  insults  without  injury.  We 
must  go  very  carefully  to  work  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients 
we  cannot  allow  them  to  retain  their  bad  habits,  but  we  should  only 
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break  them  off  prn^lually.  If  we  break  either  of  tbeaa  t*°a^ 
we  ma}-  readily  iiiduLC  gastric  catarrh  or  some  other  diacaue  oi  ^ 
■tomach. 

Among  the:  stomiirhics,  wliicli  am  indicated  in  tlve  last-deamU 
lonn  of  dyspepsia  (well  called  "torpid  iadigestlon"),  riiuhu^  a  di 
best;  it  is  given  as  powder  or  pille,  or  as  the  aqueous  tinctare{3^ 
but  best  ns  the  i4dous  tincture  (gtt.  xs — xxx).  In  torpid  dyspcfsi, 
ipecac  (gr.  ^ — |)  has  also  a  grxxl  reputadon,  pttrticul&Hv  witb  EagU 
physidaits,  Fiiiallv,  the  bitter  medicines  contaioiDg  *a  ethcn^  ^ 
are  good  in  torpid  indigestion ;  among  the  moftc  populnr  mwdiexil 
this  class  is  elisir  aurantiorum  comp.  (git.  xxx — xl). 

Tiie  dyspepsia  of  old  persons  al$o  appenrs  to  bo  caused  brW 
Wiinty  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  whiih  juirtly  <lepc?«ds  on  a  l»i  rf 
he  materials  ueccssary  to  its  formation,  and  pnrtly  on  dimin^rt 
excitability  of  the  gastric  neiresi.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  bow  Sat  ib 
disturbance  of  digestion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  tbc  firet-mentMoai  urn 
of  dyspepsia,  depends  on  bad  nutrition  of  the  mttsoJes  of  tba  atiMad; 
and  it  is  sufBcieut  to  cull  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  retoHnl  mW' 
ments  of  the  stoinacli  consequent  on  this  de6cicnt  nutrition  mr  iai 
to  incomplete  mixture  of  the  ingeata  with  the  gastno  jutoe,  and  han 
to  dyspepsia. 

Abnomially-increascd  sera«tbn  of  gastrio  juice  does  not  cauM  ih* 
pepsia,  it  is  tnie ;  nevertheless,  we  will  here  relute  the  symptoau  iW 
it  appears  to  exdte,  particularly  when  Ute  stomnoh  is  empty.  V«»- 
log  is  seen  to  result  from  irritAlioDS  wlucb  do  nut  nSbct  tlKt  wvlhrf 
the  stomach  ilself,  but  neighboring  organs,  particularly  tbr  luetm* 
the  ductus  choledochus,  or  even  distant  orgnns,  its  the  uterus,  T\ma 
usually  considered  as  depending  amply  oa  reflex  movcn>r_'iit&.  Jlvdi 
however,  in  a  spirited  and  striking  manner,  calls  attention  to  the  Wt 
that  in  such  cases  the  nerves  cnueing  secretion  of  the  gastrin  juice  i«w 
become  more  active  from  the  reflex  irritation.  Wlien  SpoUaiu^ 
induced  vomiting  in  himself  before  hnrnkfosl,  hy  tickling  the  fum, 
he  threw  up  an  acid  fluid,  which  dissolved  m<.-at ;  tjiis  shows  diC 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauoes  may  exdto  secivtion  at  ^wtii* 
juice,  even  wbeu  the  stomach  is  empty.  Swht  ftuther  saya  tbi, 
where  there  is  impaction  of  biliory  or  urinary  calculi,  tlic  TwnHrf 
masses  are  often  very  add,  even  when  the  elomuch  was  imrviou^ 
(juite  empty  of  foud,  and  that  lite  add  they  coQtaiacd  wa«  found  % 
Prout  to  be  muriatic.  This  dreumstanrc  and  tJio  decided  and  npd 
removal  of  these  gastric  difficulties  by  alkuline  reiuodios  vaAt't 
probable  to  him  tlLit  pirt  of  the  pnln,  itnd  periia}is  also  tlic  tmullMft 
depended  on  the  irriUillon  of  tho  gastric  mucous  intunbronc  bj  tt* 
juice  poured  iuto  the  empty  stoinoeb.    At  all   cv«ats,  the  i 
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advice  of  JBudd  and  Prout^  to  give  large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(  3  ij  in  a  pint  of  warm  water),  is  worthy  of  attention. 

A  number  of  renowned  physicians,  particularly  in  England  and 
France,  maintain  the  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
blood,  along  with  some  other  symptoms  of  disease,  results  in  a  peculiar 
form  of  dyspepsia,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the  oxalic 
diathesis.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  oxalic  diathesiSy  and  of  the  dys- 
pepsia caused  by  it,  has  lately  found  many  supporters  as  well  as 
many  opponents  in  Grermany  also,  I  will  briefly  state  my  position  in 
regard  to  this  still  debatable  question. 

Traces  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  so  often  foimd  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
persons,  that  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  transition  from  the  normal  to  the 
abnormal  constituents  of  urine. 

Quantities  of  this  salt  are  found  in  the  urine  when  the  affected 
persons  have  eaten  substances  containing  oxalates,  such  as  certain 
vegetables,  sorrel,  sheep-sorrel,  or  rhubarb-stalks;  they  also  occur 
temporarily  after  the  free  use  of  carbonated  drinks,  such  as  cham- 
pagne, seltzer-water,  soda-water,  etc.  In  all  of  these  cases  no  disturb- 
ance of  digestion  or  of  the  general  health  is  observed. 

It  is  different  in  those  cases  where  large  quantities  of  oxalate  of 
lime  occur  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  urine ;  here  there  are  almost  al- 
ways other  morbid  symptoms.  Sometimes,  along  with  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  we  find  spermatozoa  and  quantities  of  mucus  in  the  urine,  which 
render  it  probable  that,  in  these  cases,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  not  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  but  forms  in  the  urine  during  its  stay  in  tiie 
urinary  passages.  Since  Gallois  and  Hoppe-Seyler  have  shown  that 
the  characteristic  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  (octahedrons,  soK^lled 
envelope-shaped)  increase  in  size  after  the  urine  stands  awhile,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  salt  probably  also  forms  in  secreted  urine  from 
the  decomposition  of  mucus.  We  must  disnuss  the  idea  that  the 
insoluble  salt  formed  in  the  urinary  passages  can  have  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  organism;  then  the 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  oxaluria,  distiu-bance  of  the  general  health, 
melancholia,  paleness,  etc.,  will  be  naturally  explained  by  the  coincident 
spermatorrhoea  and  the  catarrh  of  the  minary  passages.  But,  finally, 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  oxaluria  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  a  decomposition  of  the  secreted  urine,  but  we  arc  obliged  to 
refer  the  presence  of  the  oxalates  in  the  urine  to  an  increased  formation 
of  oxalic  acid  in  the  blood,  that  is,  to  an  oxalic  diathesis.  Now,  what 
causes  the  proportionately  rich  formation  of  this  substance  in  the  blood 
and  its  proportionate  abundance  in  th3  excrements  of  the  body,  where, 
Qormally,  only  traces  of  it  can  be  found  ?  At  present,  this  question 
cannot  be  satisfeu^orily  answered.     However,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
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oxaluria  is  more  frequent  in  England,  where  the  people  cat  and  dri£«& 
more  and  better  food  and  liquor  than  in  Grennanj,  and  that  in  the 
latter  country  it  is  almost  only  seen  among  people  of  the  better 
classes,  who  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Little  incUnatioQ  as  I 
have  for  chcmico-physiological  hypotheses,  I  still  believe  that,  from 
these  facts,  we  may  consider  it  as  probable  that  the  oxalic  diathesii 
and  oxaluria  arc  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  supply  of  nutriment  to 
the  body  exceeding  the  requirements.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  tlie  question  as  to  whether,  while  this  misproportion  exists, 
the  consumed  products  can  only  be  brought  to  a  low  degree  of  oxida- 
tion ;  or  whether  the  abnormal  increase  of  substances  at  a  low  grade 
of  oxidation  in  ths  excrements  of  the  body,  such  as  oxalic  add,  uric 
acid,  etc.,  depends  upon  other  complicated  and  still  wholly  unknown 
causes.  I  think  I  can  support  the  observation  that,  in  general,  persona 
who  become  fat  with  good  li\'ing  remain  healthier  than  those  who  pro 
duce  but  little  fat  under  like  circumstances,  and  particularly  more  so 
than  those  who,  ct)ntinuing  their  mode  of  life,  lose  fat  While,  as  a  rule, 
the  former  only  suffer  from  certain  inconveniences  dependent  on  their 
corpulence?,  the  latter  often  complain  of  all  kinds  of  distresses,  whicb 
physicians  usually  associate  with  portal  obstructions  or  hasmorrhoids,  or 
deduce  from  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  catarrhal  diseases.  This  renders  it 
probable  that,  in  many  cases  where  there  is  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
proportion between  the  supply  and  demand,  and  this  is  not  at  once 
removed  by  increased  production  of  fat,  the  products  of  the  change  of 
tissue  are  modified,  and  that  the  alxjve-described  difHculties  depend  on 
an  abnormal  nutrition  of  the  different  organs  by  the  blood,  which  is 
overloaded  with  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  abnormal  exeremental 
material.  After  a  long  continuance  of  the  hypochondriasis,  the  dis- 
tiu-bance  of  digestion,  the  pharyngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh,  pain  in 
the  joints,  especially  the  smaller  ones  (of  which  groups  of  symptoms, 
first  one,  then  another  becomes  prominent,  or  is  even  exclusively  pres- 
ent), such  persons  usually  become  feeble,  pale,  and  thin,  so  that  they 
appear  to  have  a  severe  and  grave  affection.  The  mine,  which  is  usually 
concentrated  and  acid,  does  not  always  show  characteristic  changes.  But, 
in  most  cases,  abundant  sediments  of  uric^cid  salts  are  occasionallv  de 
posited.  According  to  my  experience,  tonic  treatment,  and  the  use  of 
wine,  and  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron,  to  which  we  may  be  tempted 
by  the  weakness,  pallidity,  and  emaciation  of  the  patient,  are  almost  al- 
ways injurious ;  while  the  use  of  alkaline-saline  mineral  waters  has 
'iappie.*st  results,  particularly  when  combined  with  cold  washing, 
I  douches  (as  Ls  often  done  by  Dr.  MuUer^  in  Homburg),  or  if  sea- 
g  be  tried  after  the  water-treatment.  I  have  no  great  experi- 
1  oxaluria  and  the  oxalic  diathesis,  but  those  cases  that  I  have 
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met  resembled  most  closelj  those  I  have  just  described,  although  I 
will  not  consider  them  as  exactly  identical ;  they  had  the  'same  etiol 
ogy,  the  same  varied  complaints  (not  exactly  corresponding  to  any  of 
the  usually-described  forms  of  disease),  the  same  sleepiness,  paleness, 
and  emaciation,  only  the  urine,  which  is  usually  acid,  contained  no 
sediment  of  urates,  but  had  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Hence  I  deem 
it  most  proper  to  regard  the  dyspepsia,  which  occurs  as  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  of  oxaluria,  as  the  result  of  a  constitutional  derange- 
ment, and  that  this  derangement  is  developed  in  persons  predisposed 
to  it,  by  the  manner  of  living  above  described.  At  present  we  have 
no  idea  which  link  in  the  long  chain  of  processes  between  assimilation 
of  nourishment  and  the  excretion  of  the  used-up  constituents  of  the 
body,  is  first  changed  by  this  injurious  influence,  which  induces  the 
formation  of  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  abnormal  products. 

In  this  affection  we  should  employ  the  treatment  which  I  above 
recommended  for  the  diseases  allied  to,  if  not  identical  %vith,  the  oxalic 
diathesis.  (The  occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime,  as  a  final  product  of  the 
change  of  tissue  in  the  oxalic  diathesis  alone^  is  opposed  to  their  com- 
plete identity.)  The  administration  of  nitric  acid  (twenty  drops  of  the 
dilute  acid  two  or  three  times  daily),  recommended  by  English  physi- 
cians for  the  oxalic  diathesis,  and  the  forbidding  of  all  saccharine  arti- 
cles of  food,  appear  to  depend  more  on  theory  than  on  the  results  of 
practical  experience. 

Before  closing  the  consideration  of  dyspepsia,  I  wish  to  speak  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  dizziness  which  is  a  very  frequent  but  inexplicable 
symptom.  TVousseau^  who  considered  that  it  arose  from  the  dyspepsia, 
called  it  vertige  stomacale.  Almost  any  practitioner  can  refer  to  some 
case  among  his  patients  that  will  correspond  with  the  true  and  life-like 
description  given  by  Trousseau  of  the  vertige  stomacale,  the  vertigo  a 
stomacho  laeso,  or,  as  our  people  call  it,  abdominal  dizziness  (bauch- 
schwindels).  The  disease,  which  subsequently  becomes  very  obstinate 
and  tedious,  usually  begins  acutely  without  any  premonition.  The 
patient,  who  just  previously  felt  perfectly  well,  complains  of  great  diz- 
ziness ;  it  seems  to  him  as  if  every  thing  around  him,  or  as  if  he  him- 
self, were  whirling  or  rolling  about.  Besides  this  hallucination,  there 
are  usually  abnormal  sensations  in  the  head,  which,  the  patient  says, 
he  cannot  call  pain,  but  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  describe.  Some- 
times patients  say  their  heads  feel  "  empty,"  or  "  light ; "  others  speak 
of  a  "  numbness,"  of  a  "  sensation  of  undefined  pressing,"  of  a  "  cloud 
arising  in  the  head ; "  besides  this,  there  are  usually  sparks  before  the 
eyes,  noises  in  the  ears ;  the  patients  are  afraid  of  falling,  seek  sup- 
port, want  to  sit  down  or  lie  down.  These  attacks,  during  which  the 
color  is  either  unchanged  or  becomes  pale,  usually  pass  off  after  a  feif 
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niiiiulcs ;  but,  while  they  last,  lltey  greatly  terrify  llw  pstJenU  md 
those  around  them.  They  often,  but  not  always,  teiTnbulc  vithfff 
lag  and  eructations. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  such  sttAck,  but  taota  bcqatM^ 
there  is  a  recurrence,  sooner  or  later.  It  is,  at  tbe  same  tifo^  fay  It 
markablc  that  the  now  attacks  are  excited  by  a^^iarently  inaigniliri 
c&uses,  such  as  wnUdu^  on  a  polished  floor,  or  a  smooth  sidewalk,  v 
by  passing'  a  grating  ;  also,  that  on  such  occasions  the  patient  dooM 
become  dizzy  if  he  holds  the  hand  of  even  a  small  child,  or  R»ts  <M  a 
slender  cbdo  ;  lastly,  that  there  is  no  dizziness  if  he  is  engaged  it 
something  tbat  occupies  his  whole  attention,  or  if  he  be  loentally  e» 
cited,  I  kiicw  one  patient  who  could  on  no  consideratian  walk  alOK 
through  u  hull,  or  across  an  open  sqtiare,  while  he  could  damce  without 
trouble  in  the  eainc  hall,  and  uucom.'emedly  rode  a  spirited  horse  aoo* 
the  same  aiiuare.  The  longer  the  affection  lasts,  the  more  the  iho^fato 
of  the  patient  are  directed  to  his  enigmaticnl  and  canoiB  Matt 
He  becomes  greatly  depressed  by  the  idea  that  he  has  disease  of  tke 
brain,  and  particularly  when  he  hears  that  dizziaeaa  was  one  spmptcm 
in  some  other  patient  who  actually  had  cerebral  disease,  who  peibip 
died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  tbat  most  terrible  bugbear  of  the  bitj. 
Physicians  also  are  often  mistaken,  and  order  bIee<Ung,  domratiRa, 
preparations  of  iodine,  saline  springs,  and  forbid  wine  and  Ixxr,  aal 
restrict  the  diet  as  much  as  possible.  If  this  treatment  be  iatSfo 
tual,  and  under  it  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  tliin,  tbe  pbysiou 
often  changes  his  opinion :  he  suspects  that  the  diKzincss  is  caaaei 
by  ansemia  of  the  brain  ;  then  he  prescribes  iron,  advises  the  use  td 
wine  and  beer,  and  places  the  patient  on  a  nutritious  autmal  dirt. 
However,  this  treatment  also  proves  unavailing,  and  the  patient  «■ 
turns  unimproved  from  the  Alps,  from  the  eoM-water  cures,  and  fron 
the  sea-shore.  As  above  mentioned.  Trousseau  believes  thut  ihoc 
attacks  of  dizziness  depe-nd  on  dyspep^a ;  at  the  same  time  he  le- 
knowledges  that  in  many  cases  the  signs  of  dyspepsia  are  so  slight  u 
to  be  readily  overlooked.  He  relates  cases  of  the  suocessful  trrauaent 
of  "  vertige  stomacale  "  by  tbe  alternate  adniinistration  of  infusicn  of 
quassia  and  a  compo^tion  of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.  Erm  (km 
this  prescription  I  have  never  seen  any  benefit;  and  while  t  must  ir 
knowledge  that  the  first  attacks  of  dizaness,  afibcting  the  patient*  tlel 
I  have  seen,  iisually  occurred  after  an  indigestion,  and  were  i 
nied  by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  still,  in  none  of  them  were  theiv  k 
signs  of  indigestion  during  the  subsequent  attacks,  which  often  ooa 
tinued  for  years.  I  believe  tbe  repetition  of  the  attacks  of  dizsinen  ta 
be  due  to  psychical  causes.  As  there  are  persons  who  biMomc  diMf 
wheu  tliey  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  ou  a  high  fanvw^^ 
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as  one  who  has  onoe  become  dizzy  on  such  an  occasion,  is  ahnost  cer- 
tain to  become  so  again  in  a  similar  position ;  so,  a  person,  who  has 
ODCc  become  dizzy  in  his  chamber,  or  while  walking  over  an  open 
square,  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  becoming  so  again  on  a  similar  oo> 
casion.  The  fear  of  the  dizziness  is  a  strong  predisposing  cause  for  it 
jQ  this  form,  just  as  it  b  in  that  where  people  have  it  from  standing 
on  a  high  place.  On  the  other  hand,  concentrated  attention  on  any 
point,  mental  emotion,  or  even  a  slight  noise,  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevent  attacks  firom  either  cause.  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  dcigyman,  who,  while  going  to 
the  pulpit  in  his  church,  had  a  severe  attadc  of  dizziness,  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  For  years,  as  long  as  I  liad  a  chance  to  observe  him,  this 
patient  never  had  another  attack  of  severe  dizziness ;  but  he  never  en- 
tered his  pulpit  after  the  first  attack.  On  two  or  three  attempts,  he 
thought  he  noticed  premonitions  of  the  dizziness,  which  induced  him 
to  give  up  further  attempts ;  he  had  to  give  up  his  employment,  just 
as  a  tower-keeper  or  a  roofer  would  have  to  abandon  his,  if^  while 
engaged  in  his  avocation,  he  liad  one  or  two  severe  attacks  of  dizsei- 


[Cascs  answering  the  above  description  of  stomach  vertigo  some- 
times depend  on  errors  of  refraction  in  the  eye,  or  on  preponderance 
of  certain  ocular  muscles  which  may  be  corrected  by  proper  specta- 
cles. The  chief  varieties  of  vertigo  are :  1,  stomachic ;  2,  sexual 
(from  nervous  exhaustion)  ;  3,  ocular ;  4,  epileptic  ;  5,  aural.] 
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SECtlON    IV. — DISEASES   OF  THE   STOMACH. 

1.— P.  511. 

Where  we  wish  to  induce  vomiting,  the  muriate  of  apomorphia, 
subcutancouslv  injected  over  the  stomach,  has  the  advantage  of 
rapid  action,  and  avoidance  of  the  undesirable  action  on  the  bowels  ; 
but  its  general  use  is  interfered  with  by  the  inequality  of  the  prep- 
arations, uncertainty  of  dose,  and  the  fear  of  dangerous  collapse, 
especially  in  children.  In  some  cases  irritating  the  pharynx  with 
the  finger,  or  drinking  tepid  water,  suffices  to  cause  evacuation  of 
the  stomach. 

Where  the  fermentation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  ac- 
companied by  diarrhcBa,  we  may  give  opium ;  even  to  small  chil- 
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dren  we  may  adminiator  every  two  hours  a  teoBpoonful  of  Bftlep  de- 
coction containing  two  to  five  parts  of  laudanum  to  the  hundred. 

If  the  diarrhoea  becomes  chronic,  and  other  nouriBbmcnt  docs 
not  answer  well,  we  may  try  chopped  or  shaved  raw  lean  mutton  or 
beef,  with  the  cnnncctiTO  tissue  removed  as  much  as  possible  ;  this 
may  be  given  in  tcaspoonful  doses,  or  we  may  try  emulsion  of  pep- 
tonized flesh.  Among  the  foods  may  be  mentioned  soft-boiled  e^rgg 
and  peptonic  emulsions.  In  some  cases  all  alcoholics  should  be 
avoided. 

Dr.  ir.  //.  Thompson  aays  soured  milk  is  often  a  very  desirable 
food.  It  r^houtd  be  prepared  by  warming  half  a  pint  of  frcsli  milk, 
and  adding  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  yeast ;  after  eight  hours  take  two 
tablespoon fu Is  of  this  curdled  milk  to  curdle  another  half-piot  of 
warmed  milk  ;  when  the  sixth  specimen  has  thus  been  soured,  the 
bitter  taste  of  iho  yeast  is  lost.  Milk  thus  prepared  is  to  be  well 
stirred  and  eaten  with  bread.  This  milk  is  more  digestible,  becaoM 
it  does  not  need  to  bo  curdled  by  the  stomach. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CATABBHAL  INFLAMMATION  OP  THB  INTESTINAL  MUCOUS  MEMBBANB— 
ENTEBITIS  CATABBHALIS,   CATABBHUS  INTESTINAUS. 

Etiology. — In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  also  catarrh 
is  the  constant  result  of  every  hyperaemia,  whether  the  vascular  fulness 
depend  on  purely  mechanical  causes,  or  on  other  injurious  influences. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  in  acute  cases,  the  hyperae- 
mia induces  more  particularly  extensive  transudations  of  a  salty  fluid, 
deficient  in  albumen ;  subsequently,  and  in  chronic  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  prcnerally  leads  to  abnormal  production  of  mucus  and  cells. 

Intestinal  catarrh,  and  particularly  the  chronic  variety,  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  of  diseases  : 

1.  It  constantly  accompanies  obstructicMi  of  the  circulation  of  the 
liver.  The  impeded  escape  of  the  blood  fix)m  the  portal  vein  must 
necessarily  cause  overfilling  of  the  intestinal  veins,  and  so  produce 
catarrh  of  the  intestines. 

2.  It  frequently,  but  less  constantly,  accompanies  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  which  cause  obstruction  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  venA  cava.  As  in  these  affections  there  is  venous 
congestion  throughout  the  circulation,  it  also  occurs  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  ;  in  these  cases  the  hyperaemia  and  catarrh  of  the 
intestine  n'present,  as  it  were,  the  cyanosis  of  the  skin. 

3.  More  rarely,  disturbance  of  the  external  circulation  appears  to 
cause  active  hj-penemia  and  catarrh  of  the  intestines.  In  this  class 
appear  to  Ixilong  the  excessive  hypenemia  of  the  intestines,  which  ac- 
company severe  inflammation  of  the  skin,  caused  by  bums,  as  well  as 
the  evanescent  hyperaemia  with  copious  serous  exudation  induced  by 
sudden  exposure  of  the  skin  to  low  temperature,  as  by  travelling  in 
the  mountains  {Bidder  and  Schmidt),     We  will  not  attempt  to  say 
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whether  cases  of  cutarrh  caused  b^  coldness  of  tlie  feet  and  of  tbt 
lower  part  of  the  body,  which  depends  on  the  continued  Ktioe  (rf 
cold,  and  the  chronic  cases  induced  by  dam)>,  cold  climate  hdaog  v 
this  class, 

4.  The  severe  intestinal  catarrh  frequently  oocurriBg  in  pentonha, 
particularly  puerperal  peritonitis,  must  also  be  considered  as  doe  Ib 
excessive  active  hyperemia.  In  these  cases  the  intense  inflamniatxB 
leads  to  cedema  of  the  subserous  tissue,  of  the  musculnr  nut,  doJ  tt 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  We  see  similar  cedema  oocur  in  lb 
ridnity  of  all  inflammatory  disturbances  of  circulatiuo,  and  ire  bm 
repeatedly  described  it  as  collateral  cedema,  or  isdema  from  coUatcnl 
fluxion.  It  readily  explains  the  watery  passages,  which  often  Mam- 
pany  peritonitis,  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  of  the  musmilnr  ctnt  nf  tit 
intestines. 

5.  Fluxion  to  the  intestinal  capillaries  with  cunsemitire  xrja 
transudation  appcare  also  to  be  the  cause  of  diarrhcB:i  induced  br  mnt 
tal  excitement.  In  these  cases  we  must  suppose  th^t  the  nfferciit  mi- 
sels  are  dilated  by  nervous  influence,  and  this  hvpotbcsis  has  at  Ifwl 
received  some  support,  since  Sudge  showed  that  there  is  conitul 
diarrhoea  after  extu'pation  of  the  cceliac  ganghon  in  rabbits. 

G,  In  most  cases  hyperemia  and  catarrh  of  the  inteslinki  muuua 
membrane  are  the  results  of  local  irritation.  Most  purgatives  art  in 
this  way,  for  very  few  of  them  purge,  by  acting  as  concentntted  sdv 
tions  of  salt,  L  e.,  by  endosmotically  inducing  a  copious  flow  of  hqaid 
from  the  intestinal  vessels  into  the  intestines,  without  exciling  hrpet- 
ffimia.  Catarrh  of  the  intestines  is  caused  much  less  frequeattv  lliu 
was  formerly  supposed  by  large  quantities  of  bile,  and  not  rvry  tAm 
by  the  presence  of  parasites.  In  this  class  belong  the  cases  of  tntob- 
nal  catarrh  occurring  after  the  use  of  certain  non-tnedieinnl  suhstaixvi, 
sucli  as  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  particularly  (hose  cnsrs  liur 
to  the  passage  of  imdigested  and  decom]x»iQg  substances  from  liw 
stomach  into  the  intestines  (see  etiology  of  gastric  cutarrh).  It  t 
very  frequently  caused  by  the  retention  of  fecal  musses ;  if  Hieti 
remain  f(ir  a  length  of  time  at  any  part  of  the  intestinesi,  thi^  dconok- 
pose,  and  form  products  which  have  a  very  injurious  and  Irntiuit  iolo- 
ence  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  To  fireAoiei  is  due  tha 
ixcdit  of  calling  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  lotsd  pentonitii 
and  the  change  of  position,  constriction,  and  twisting  of  the  iatrstfais 
dependent  on  it.  Indeed,  these  are  in  many  cases  tlie  rauses  of  haUi- 
ual  constipation ;  and  some  chronic  ailments,  which  in  general  itawa 
are  called  "  chronic  abdominal  difficulty,"  depend  solely  on  dtsttvtioi 
and  constriction  of  the  intestinal  canal,  on  the  development  of'  gaaa 
Horn  the  decomposed  Csees,  or  on  consecutive  iutcslinol  calAnli. 
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7.  At  certain  times  inteistinal  catarrhs  prevail  fix>m  unknown  causes, 
K'hich,  without  our  exactly  understanding,  are  usually  called  genius 
epidemicus  gastricus. 

Finally,  it  is  frequently  only  a  symptom  of  a  general  disease.  In 
the  lower  animals  it  may  always  be  excited  by  the  injection  of  putrid 
substances  into  the  veins  {Stich)y  it  always  accompanies  typhoid  fever, 
and  is  the  severest  s}Tnptom  in  Asiatic  cholera.  We  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  these  symptomatic  forms,  as  well  as  of  those  accompanying 
ulceration  and  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Catarrh  rarely  affects  the  entire 
inteitinal  canaL  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  large  intestine,  less  so  in 
the  ileum,  and  rarest  in  the  jejunum  and  duodenum.  The  anatomical 
chauges  left  in  the  cadaver  by  acute  catarrh  are  sometimes  pale,  at 
others  dark,  redness,  swelling,  relaxation,  and  friability  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  sometimes  diffuse,  at  others  limited  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  solitary  glands  and  of  JPeger^s  patches,  and  a  serous  in61- 
tration  of  the  submucous  tissue.  Occasionally,  after  death,  the  injec- 
tion has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  mucous  membrane  appears  pale 
and  bloodless.  Swelling  of  the  solitary  glands  and  glands  of  Peyer 
is  an  almost  constant  appearance ;  they  distinctly  project  above  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  mesenteric  glands  also  are 
usually  found  hyperaemic  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  contents  of 
the  intestines  consist  at  first  of  plentiful  serous  fluid,  mixed  with 
detached  epithelial  and  young  cells,  subsequently  of  a  cloudy  mucus, 
which  is  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  contains  epithelial 
structures. 

In  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  looks  more 
bro^vnish-^ed  or  slate-gray ;  it  appears  puffed  up,  and,  particularly  in 
the  rectum,  forms  poljpoid  protrusions.  The  enlarged  follicles  usually 
project  even  more  distinctly  than  in  acute  catarrh,  as  white  nodules 
above  the  surface,  covered  with  tough,  gray,  or  pmiform  mucus.  Some- 
times, though  more  rarely  than  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  there  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  wliich  may  cause  a  constriction  of 
the  intestinal  canal  analogous  to  simple  strictiure  of  the  pylorus. 

In  some  cases  catarrhal  inflammation  has  a  diphtheritic  character. 
Then  superficial  sloughs  form  on  the  very  red  mucous  membrane,  so 
that  it  looks  as  if  sprinkled  with  bran.  After  the  sloughs  have  been 
thrown  off,  shallow  erosions,  which  bleed  readily,  are  left.  This 
anatomical  appearance,  which  is  almost  exclusively  found  at  the  lower 
pjirt  of  the  large  intestine  and  in  the  rectum,  and  occurs  there  from  a 
collection  of  hardened  fleeces  at  that  place,  answers  to  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  a  mild  catarrhal  dysentery. 

llic  severe  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh  mav  lead  to  ulceration ;  we 
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may  have  either  diffuse  caiarrhal  or  follicular  iJoers  in  the  iol« 
Difiuse  catarrhal  ulcers  result  from   acute  or  still    mare   b^quentft 
&om  dironie  inflamination,  to  whicli  an  acute  attack  superv^ue^ 
most  frequent  cause  is  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine  or  retained  b 
Hence  they  moat  frequently  occur  where  the  oontcnfa  of  the  intostiai 
are  most  readily  arrested ;  in  the  cwcum,  asccoding  colon  (lyphlitin 
fltercoralia),  processus  vcnmforrais,  then  in  tlie  rectum  and  colon,  above 
constricted  or  distorted  places.     The  dark-red  and  swollen   mucous 
membrane  softens,  and  is  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  its  tissue ;  the 
result  is  a  loss  of  substance  which  exposes  the  submucous  or  muscular 
tissue.     If  the  ulcer  heal  at  this  stage,  tlie  loss  of  substauce  is  filled 
with  granulations,  and  a  firm  cicatrix  remains,  which  almost  alna^ 
constricts  the  intestine.     In  other  cases  the  muscular  and  s 
are  also  destroyed  and  the  int<^stine  perforated.     While  the  destp 
Hon  proceeds  from  witliia  outward,  a  partial  peritonitis  may  c 
cause  a  union  with  neighboring  portions  of  intestine,  thus  preveotii 
the  esctipe  of  the  contc^ts  of  the  bowels  into  the  abdomen. 
course  is  most  frt>quently  seen  in  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appeiu 
age.     Perityphlitis  (a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  loc 
tive  tissue  attaching  the  ciccum  and   ascending  colon  to   the  i 
fascia)  occura  as  frerjucntly  as  peritonitis  in  inflammation  and  uloe 
tion  of  the  crecum,  which  is  called  typhlitis  stercoralis.     As  this 
also  occur  independently  of  disease  of  the  intestinea,  we  wiU  speak  flj 
it  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  second  form  of  catarrhal  ulceration,  the  ^officufer  wfoer.c 
almost  exclusively  in  the  large  intestine,  particularly  at  ita  lower  p 
It  causes  great  destruction,  and  is  characterized  by  the  slight  r 
shown  by  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer,     j 
ing  to  Rokitansl^y's  masterly  description,  it  comes  in  this  way: 
first  the  follicles  are  greatly  swollen,  surrounded  by  a  dark-red  V 
lar  ring;   subsequently  tliey  ulcerate  from  within;    the  pus  I 
through ;  there  is  a  small,  follicular  abscess,  which  has  red,  spotty  T 
walls,  and  a  small,  iilccrated,  finely-fringed  opening.     Wliite  the  ulflci*  1 
ation  gradually  destroys  the  whole  follicle,  the  hj-pernsmia  of  the  adj^ 
cent  mucous  membrane  gradiuiUy  disappears ;  the  ulcer  is  then  a' 
the  size  of  a  lentil-seed,  round  or  oval.     The  ulceration  soon  i 
to  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  the  round  form  of  tbo  ulccv  J 
lost;  large,  irregular  ulcerations  occur,  or,  for  a  consideniUe  dista 
of  the  intv'stine  only,  some  islands  and  irregular  projections  of  1 
membrane  are  preserved,  while  elsewhere  the  submucous  or 
CTdar  tissue  ia  exposed.     In  the  intestine  we  usually  find  a 
red,  hulf-fiuid,  iloccular  substance,  mixed  with  undigested  ingesta. 

SvMFrovH  AND  CoETBSR. — ^Itt  ooutc  iatestioal  catarrh,  besides  tl 
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serous  transudation,  there  is  acceleration  of  the  movements  of  the  in- 
testines, so  that  the  passages  are  not  only  more  fluid,  but  they  become 
more  frequent.  Diarrhcea,  which  is  often  preceded  by  rumbling  in  the 
intestines,  is  the  most  constant,  and  occasionally  the  only  symptom  of 
acute  intestinal  catarrh.  Pain  and  other  symptoms  may  be  absent, 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  may  remain  normal,  if  the 
evacuations  be  not  too  copious  and  long  continued.  In  such  cases  the 
laity  usually  regard  the  diarrhoea  as  a  favorable  symptom,  fix>m  which 
they  anticipate  a  cleansing  of  the  body  and  all  sorts  of  benefit.  At 
first  the  evacuations  consist  of  thin  fecal  matters  (diarrhcea  stercoralis). 
If  the  serous  transudation  and  the  accelerated  peristaltic  movement 
continue  after  all  the  faeces  present  in  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated, 
the  dejections  gradually  lose  the  peculiar  fecal  odor,  and  consist  of 
salty  transudations  mixed  with  epithelial  masses  (cylindrical  epithe- 
lium), yoimg  cells,  and  more  or  less  undigested  and  slightly-changed 
ingesta  (diarrhoea  serosa).  The  color  of  fluid  stools  is  usually  some 
shade  of  green ;  this  does  not  depend  on  an  abnormal  quantity  of  bile 
being  poured  into  the  intestines,  but  on  the  bile  being  evacuated  with 
the  fluid  and  the  intestinal  secretions,  before  it  has  undergone  the 
normal  changes.  The  more  copious  the  transudations,  the  paler  they 
become,  because  the  bile,  mixed  with  them,  is  insufficient  to  color  the 
whole.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  albumen  in  these  catarrhal  evacua- 
tions ;  but  there  are  not  unfrequently  crystals  of  phosphate  of  mag 
nesia  and  ammonia,  whose  presence  was  long  considered  as  character- 
istic of  t}'phous  passages,  and  there  is  usually  plenty  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  Grenerally,  after  the  diarrhoea  has  lasted  a  day  or  two,  or 
even  longer,  the  normal  transformations  of  the  ingesta  begin  a<^ain ; 
the  evacuations  become  less  fixjquent,  and  again  acquire  their  feculent 
appearance  and  smell.  A  more  or  less  obstinate  constipation  gener* 
ally  follows  the  diarrhoea. 

In  other  cases,  besides  the  diarrhoea,  there  are  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
These  are  chiefly  periodical  attacks  of  griping  pain  or  colic,  during 
which,  if  the  pain  be  severe,  the  patient  becomes  very  pale  and  cooL 
Tliese  colicky  pains  usually  subside  when  a  discharge  from  the  bowels 
lias  just  taken  place,  or  is  about  to  occur.  A  continued  feeling  of 
pressure  or  soreness,  and  of  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  in  the  abdomen, 
is  seen  far  more  rarely  than  the  above-mentioned  attacks  of  pain.  It 
is  only  in  the  rare  cases,  where  acute  intestinal  catarrh  accompanies 
extensive  bums  of  the  skin,  that  the  latter  pains  become  very  severe. 
This  peculiarity  and  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations  distin- 
guish this  form  from  all  others. 

In  acute  intestinal  catarrh  the  abdomen  is  often  somewhat  promi- 
nent, and  quantities  of  badly-smelling  gases  escape  mth  the  passacrea 


The  development  of  gas  in  the  intestines  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  apap- 
U>ni,  or  as  the  result  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  as  long  as  tliis  is  in 
the  stage  of  moderate  transudation  and  increased  peristaltic  motion ; 
it  more  frt^uently  dopcoda  on  the  same  causes  as  the  catarrii  its^ 
particularly  on  the  passage  of  undigested  and  decomposing  focxl  trom 
the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 

Finally,  acute  intestinal  catairh  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  hr 
fever.  If  it  was  caused  hj  catching  cold,  it  generally  shows  the  pecu- 
liarities of  so-called  catarrhal  fever;  in  other  cases  the  fever  is  oiore 
severe,  and,  if  the  stomach  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  vrc  hare  the 
Bjinptoius  of  a  gastric,  bilious,  or  catarrhal  fever,  which  we  shall  here- 
after describe. 

Acute  intestinal  catarrh  runs  the  above  cwurse  when  it  affects  a 
large  portion  of  the  intestines,  or  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  be  located 
in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  Qeum  and  colon.  Catoxrh  of  tbe  duodenum 
often  accompanies  catan4i  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  can  only  bo  ret.'og^ 
nized  when  it  extends  to  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  so  causes  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts  and  jaundice ;  in  all  other  cases  it  modifies  the 
sjTnptoras  of  gastric  catarrh  too  little  to  be  recognized. 

Catarrh  of  the  small  intestines  may  run  its  couree  wilbout  dia^ 
rhoca,  if  the  fliud  contents  of  the  small  intestine  remain  for  some  lime 
in  the  large  intestine,  and  become  thickened  by  resorption  of  the 
watery  portions.  I^  with  the  symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh,  we  have 
loud  guigling  and  rumbling  in  the  abdomen,  showing  that  there  arc 
gases  and  liquids  moving  about  in  the  bowels,  but  if  the  anlictpated 
discharge  do  not  occur,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  gastric 
catarrh  has  extended  to  the  small  intestines,  but  not  to  the  large. 

There  is  often  catarrh  of  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  and 
of  the  rectum  without  coincident  disease  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
intestinal  caua..  'When  the  inflammation  h  veiy  severe,  and  shows  a 
change  &om  the  catarrlial  to  the  ^phtheritic  form,  the  symptoms  are 
peculiar.  Just  as  in  dysentery,  the  passages  are  preceded  by  severe 
cutting  pains,  which  spread  irom  the  navel  toward  the  sacrum.  Tbea 
there  arc  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphincter,  burning  sensatii 
at  the  anus,  and,  with  severe  pressure  and  straining,  more  of  1 
white  and  glairy  mucus,  often  mixed  with  blood,  is  evacuated, 
thb  there  is  generally  rehef  for  a  while,  when  the  pains  begin  a 
and  the  scene  is  repeated.  Occasionally  masses  of  hard  faxes  j 
passed,  and  the  patient  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time.  Undw  [ 
treatment,  i.  c,  if  we  immediately  remove  the  hardened  kdocs,  yi 
esdte  and  maintain  the  disease,  catarrhal  dysenlrry  (as  thia  c 
is  properly  called)  may  be  quickly  cured.  Improperly  treated,  it  | 
be  protracted,  and  lead  to  follicular  uloetations. 
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finally,  if  the  acute  catarrh  be  confined  to  the  rectum,  there  Ifl 
also  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool ;  the  passages  are  mucous,  or 
bloody  mucus  without  any  £aeces ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  char- 
acteristic pains  in  the  belly  that  precede  the  stools  in  catarrhal  dys- 
entexy. 

In  adults,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  rarely  leads  to  extensive  serous 
transudations  into  the  bowels ;  in  most  cases  the  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  is  scanty  and  mucous.     Hence,  in  adults,  this  dis- 
ease is  rarely  or  only  temporarily  accompanied  by  diarrhoea ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  patients  are  usually  constipated.     The  tough  mucous 
coating  over  the  wall  of  the  intestine  hinders  resorption,  and  inter- 
feres 'with  the  nutrition ;  patients  become  debilitated  and  emaciated, 
and  their  complexion  assumes  a  pale  or  dirty-gray  color.     Moreover, 
the  mucus  in  the  intestines  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  other  contents,  in- 
ducing decomposition,  thus  setting  free  quantities  of  gas,  which  inflate 
the  bowels,  and  cause  great  annoyance ;  the  belly  becomes  tense,  the 
diaphragm  is  pressed  upward,  the  respiration  impaired ;  compression 
of  the  arteries  causes  congestion  of  other  oigans,  particularly  of  the 
brain.    Under  such  circumstances  the  passage  of  flatus  is  a  great  event 
for  the  patient,  and  it  affords  him  lauch  gratification.     Besides  the 
habitual  constipation,  the  disturbance  of  the  nutrition,  and  the  flatu- 
lence with  its  results,  there  is  almost  always  great  mental  disturbance, 
like  that  wliich  we  have  already  described  among  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.     The  patients  either  occupy  themselves  entire- 
ly with  their  physical  state,  and  have  no  brains  or  time  for  any  thing 
else,  or  they  are  subject  to  a  total  indifference  and  despair.     In  this 
connection  it  is  well  worth  attention,  that,  on  autopsy  of  limatics  and 
suicides,  we  often  find  flexions  and  abnormal  positions  of  the  intestines, 
which  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  chronic  intestinal  catarah.     Oc- 
casionally the   habitual   constipation   is   temporarily  interrupted  by 
severe  colicky  pain  and  a  diarrhoea,  by  which  quantities  of  mucus  and 
badly-smelling  faeces  are  evacuated.     As  this  interlude  often  occurs 
without  perceptible  cause,  it  appears  as  if  the  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  occasionally  formed  products  which  were 
particularly  injurious  and  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  and  increased  the  chronic  to  an  acute  catarrh.     Chronic  ca-  ^ 
tarrhs,  running  the  above  course,  are  among  the  most  frequent,  trouble- 
Bome,  and  obstinate  of  diseases.     From  the  inefficacy  of  the  remedies 
prescribed,  many  patients  despair  of  medical  aid,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  charlatans,  or  use  MorrisorCa  pills,  LeroVa  herbs,  StrahPh 
pills,  or  other  domestic  remedies.    We  shall  hereafter  show  that  these 
remedies,  being  laxative,  undoubtedly  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
difficulties  that  accompany  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  and  that  they 
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owe  their  repulatioo  as  universal  remedies  to  the  great  freciueac;'  of 
this  affection. 

Occafionally,  however,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  is  accompanied  by 
increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  accelerated  peri- 
ataltic  movement  of  the  bowels,  nnd  then  runs  its  eomse  as  chronic 
(liarrhcea.  But  in  adulU  these  eases  are  very  rare ;  ben(«,  duirriiaes, 
lasting  a  week  or  a,  month,  must  always  excite  the  suspicion  t^t  there 
are  more  severe  lesions  of  the  intestines,  and  we  should  not  oonsider 
umplc  catarrh  as  the  cause  of  such  cases  till  we  have  excluded  other 
lesions.  In  such  cases  the  dejections  consist  of  qutuitities  of  ghury  or 
pimfonu  mucus,  mixed  sometimes  with  softened  faeces,  or  eomeltmis 
with  undigested  food,  if  the  catarrh  be  very  extensive  (diarrhcEa  lion- 
terica).  If  colorless  masses  ol'  mucus  or  puriform  fluids  be  passed  at 
some  times,  while  at  others  hard  scybola  ore  evacuated,  we  may  decide 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  ia  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  the  catarrh  passing  into  follicular  ulcera- 
tion. Occasionally  the  diarrhcea  ceases  for  a  few  days,  giving  plaoc  to 
obstniction,  and  then  bc^ns  again  more  severely.  Siiractimos  patients 
die  of  c^thaustion  from  the  chronic  diarrhoea;  bui,  then  we  usually  find 
some  further  disease  or  change  in  the  intestines. 

TTie  case  is  quite  different  in  the  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  of  cA* 
dren.  Tliis  almost  always  runs  its  course  as  an  obstinate  and  exhaust 
ing  diarrhcea,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  too  hastily  to  dia^rnostimlc 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines,  or  mesentery,  or  a  catarrhal  ulcer,  from 
thb  symptom.  In  the  intestines  of  most  children  who  die  of  ditmic 
diarrhoeQ,  usually  »vith  the  imperfect  diagnosis  of  "marasmus,"  on 
post-mortem  examination,  we  lind  only  the  traces  of  a  chronic  cnturfa, 
wliich  may  readily  escape  notice.  This  disease  most  freiiuently  ocean 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  shortly  after  weaning  (diarrhoo*  »b- 
lactatorum).  At  first  the  evacuations  ore  more  mucous  and  less  copious 
than  natumi,  have  an  ticid  reaction,  and  cither  immediately  after  being 
passed,  or  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  while,  they  have  a 
greenish  color.  Tliis  depends  on  the  admixture  of  uncliangod  bile, 
and  on  higher  oxidation  of  the  still  retained  coloring  mutter  of  the 
bile.  Subsequently  the  dejootioriB  are  very  cc^ious,  watery,  oocusion- 
aJly  clay-colored,  fetid,  and  mixed  ^vith  undigested  food.  Tlie  previ- 
ously heaifhy,  well-not u-Jshed  child  is  at  first  but  little  nffccted  bv  this 
diarrhoea,  but  some  fatal  judgment  often  asserts  it  to  lie  n  safcty-valrp 
that  protects  the  child  from  convidsions  during  teething,  nad  that 
must  not  bo  stopped.  Henee  it  often  happens  that  the  doctor  is  xtoi 
jallod  till  the  cliild  has  become  flabby  and  relaxed,  and  then  it  is  &v- 
quenlly  diiltcnlt  to  master  the  disease;  the  diarrlKca  contiimes,  the 
dtild  cmaoiatea  more  and  more  J  and  a  large  number  of  children  .( 
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during  their  second  year  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestines.  In 
babies  put  out  to  board,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  usually  appears 
earlier  and  runs  its  course  quicker.  The  mother  of  such  a  child,  which 
has  previously  been  healthy  and  plump,  and  whose  appearance  was 
the  best  recommendation  for  the  fitness  of  the  mother  as  a  nurse,  often 
takes  a  position  as  wet  nurse  even  six  or  eight  week^  after  her  confine- 
ment. The  child  is  given  over  to  some  old  woman,  who  feeds  him 
with  bad  milk  and  spoiled  pap,  and,  to  prevent  his  crying  too  much, 
gives  him  a  sugar  teat  or  crust  of  bread  during  the  intervals  between 
meals.  Diarrhoea  soon  occurs,  emaciation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  soon 
becomes  extreme;  fat  and  muscles  disappear,  the  child  becomes 
wrinkled,  and  looks  like  a  little  old  woman ;  his  flabby  skin  flaps 
about  him  like  a  loose  pair  of  trousers  ;  there  are  excoriations  about 
the  anus,  and  the  oral  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  thiiish  depos- 
it. While  the  child  which  the  nurse  suckles  flourishes,  her  own  child 
usually  wastes  away  and  dies  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.  In  large 
cities,  women  who  gain  a  living  by  taking  children  to  board  bury  three 
or  four,  or  even  more,  every  year.  Even  in  these  cases,  on  autopsy, 
nothing  is  usually  found  but  the  signs  of  excessive  wasting,  and  the 
slight  remains  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  The  latter  may  be  consid 
cred,  in  the  diarrhoea  ablactatorum,  as  a  series  of  daily  returning  acute 
catarrhs,  which  are  daily  excited  by  the  passage  of  undigested  and 
decomposed  ingesta  into  the  intestines. 

We  shall  next  speak  of  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  severe  ca- 
tarrhal inflammations  that  lead  to  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not  unfi^uently  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  intestine,  viz.,  typhlitis^ 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  typhlitis  stercoralis.  Sometimes  there  are 
premonitory  symptoms,  before  attaining  the  stage  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, that  we  call  typhlitis ;  collections  of  foeces  in  the  ca?cum  and  as- 
cending colon  cause  repeated  attacks  of  colic  and  catarrh ;  so  that  from 
time  to  time  the  patient  complains  of  stomach-ache,  and  has  alternate 
constipation  and  diarrhoea.  In  other  cases  there  are  no  premonitions, 
and  even  the  first  retention  of  faeces  in  the  csecimi  or  ascending  colon 
leads  to  severe  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 
Wlien  this  occurs,  the  muscular  coat  loses  its  power  of  contraction,  and 
there  is  almost  as  great  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  as  there  is  in  constriction  or  adhesions  of  the  bowels. 
Mucous  or  bloody  mucous  masses,  the  result  of  catarrh  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum,  are  passed,  but  there  is  no  proper  defecation. 
The  contents  of  the  small  intestine  cannot  pass  downward,  hence  are 
driven  upward  by  the  contractions  of  the  intestinal  muscles ;  there  are 
So-called  anti-peristaltic  movci:aents.     The  contents  of  the  small  inteS' 
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tines  entering  the  stomach  cause  severe  irritation ;  nausea  ukd 
vomiting  occur  ;  at  first  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  vomited,  then 
green,  bitter,  bilious  massea,  and  in  rare  cases  a  brownisb  fluid  of 
disagreeable  taste  and  feculent  odor  {ileua,  miscrtn). 

From  these  symptoms,  we  may  be  certain  that  an  obstraction 
to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the  intestineu  has  occum*d  at 
some  point  ;  in  the  few  cases  where  the  pains  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  are  slight,  and  when  no  tumor  cat)  be  found  there,  we  mav 
be  unable  to  determine  the  nature  of  tbis  obstruction  ;  but,  in  most 
cases,  besides  (he  constipation,  there  are  severe  pain  and  a  charac- 
teristic tumor,  which  put  an  end  to  all  doubt.  The  paius  spread 
over  the  right  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  are  marked  by  severe  ex- 
acerbations, with  inter\'al8  of  comparative  ease,  and  are  increasei) 
by  the  slightest  pressure  in  this  region,  as  well  as  by  every  motion. 
On  palpation,  which  the  patients  uanally  fear  greatly,  we  feel  a 
tumor,  which  has  a  sausage-like  shape,  and  extends  from  the  right 
iliai;  fossa  toward  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs.  This  tumor  cor- 
responds 80  exactly  to  the  shape  and  position  of  the  ciecum  and 
ascending  colon  that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished.  [Its  up|ier 
border  is  usually  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ileum  or  a  little  above ;  the  external  border  is  aboDt  half  an 
inch  to  an  incli  and  a  half  from  this ;  the  lower  border  does  not 
usually  reach  to  Poupart's  ligament ;  while  the  inner  border  (^ 
preaches  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  mediao  line  of  the 
body.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  exceptionally  the  cieetm 
tiris  higher,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  may  lie  nearer  the  en- 
trauce  to  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  may  have  crossed  the  median  line  to 
the  left.] 

Improvement  begins  in  the  above  stage  in  favorable  cases  ;  the 
patient  has  several  passages,  with  severe  griping  pains  in  the 
bowels  ;  large  masses  of  badly -smelling  fwces  are  evacuated  ;  vom- 
iting subsides,  and  the  tumor  decreases  and  disappears  gradually, 
as  only  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  ihe  rest 
depending  on  the  swelling  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 

But  the  disease  does  not  always  take  this  favorable  courae;  on 
the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  the  indammation  extends  from  tht 
serous  covering  of  the  erecum  and  ascending  colon  to  the  pcri- 
ton»um  of  the  neighboring  intestine  and  abdominal  wall,  and  lo 
the  connective  tissue  uniting  the  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac  fascia. 
From  the  extension  of  the  peritonitis,  the  abdominal  tendw 
becomes  more  diffuse,  the  swelling  loses  its  peculiar  sausage  * 
and  grows  broader ;  from  the  perityphlitis  (inflammation  of  ■ 
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connective  tissue  behind  the  colon),  there  are  pains  in  the  right 
thigh,  or  a  feeling  of  numbness  ;  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  are 
infiltrated  and  cannot  contract,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  raise  his 
thigh.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  usually  lies  on  the  right  side 
with  the  body  bent  forward,  and  dreads  every  movement ;  for  m 
this  position  the  abdominal  muscles  are  less  tense,  and  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  are  most  relaxed. 

With  the  above  symptoms  the  disease  has  not  unfrequently 
attained  its  acme,  and  now  gradually  improves.  As  the  typhlitis 
disappears,  the  secondary  inflammations  cease,  and  the  exudation 
is  gradually  absorbed.  In  such  cases,  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  sub- 
sides ;  the  tumor,  which  had  been  regularly  advancing  toward  the 
median  line  of  the  body,  again  becomes  smaller,  and  finally  disap- 
peai's  altogether.  In  the  same  way  the  pain  and  feeling  of  numb- 
ness in  the  right  thigh  pass  off,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  may  again  be 
contracted,  and  the  thigh  again  raised.  In  unfavorable  cases,  the 
inflammation  gradually  affects  the  whole  peritonaeum,  or  the  incap- 
sulated  exudation  is  not  absorbed,  but  keeps  up  a  chronic  peritoni- 
tis, and  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  protracted  fever  accompanying 
this  disease.  Finally,  the  walls  of  incapsulated  exudation  may 
gradually  ulcerate,  and  there  may  be  perforation  outwardly,  into 
neighboring  parts  of  the  intestines,  or  into  other  organs  ;  we  shall 
enter  into  this  more  particularly  when  speaking  of  pciitonitis.  Bad 
termination  of  the  peritonitis,  particularly  its  rapid  spread  over  the 
entire  peritonaeum,  should  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  ulceration 
of  the  caecum  has  led  to  perforation  ;  however,  perforation  is  quite 
rare  in  this  form,  and  there  are  very  few  cases  where  it  can  be  cer- 
tainly recognized  during  life.  When  perityphlitis  results  in  forma- 
tion of  abscess  and  burrowing  of  the  pus,  its  terminations  are  very 
varied  (see  Chapter  VI.). 

Ulceration  of  the  processus  vermiformis  is  usually  accompanied 
by  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region  ;  but  this  is  usually  so  undecided 
that  it  is  almost  always  impossible  to  interpret  it  correctly.  It  is 
not  till  the  ulceration  has  reached  the  peritonaeum,  or  when  this 
has  been  destroyed  and  the  above-described  symptoms  of  partial 
peritonitis  or  those  of  perityphlitis  occur,  that  the  disease  can  be 
recognized.  We  could  not  at  all  determine  whether  the  vermi- 
form process  or  the  caecum  was  the  starting-point  of  the  conse- 
cutive inflammations,  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  premonitory 
symptoms  and  of  the  obstruction  and  vomiting,  but  particularly 
of  the  characteristic  tumor.  If  we  are  called  to  a  case  in  a  patient 
where  there  is  already  extensive  peritonitis  or  formation  of  pus 
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03  a  result  of  advanced  peri  typhlitis,  aod  who  can  givu  onlf  a  ^ 
iucoin|)Ietc  history  of  his  disease,  the  two  affectiona  caoiiot  ba4 
linguixhed. 

Although  the  peritonitis  and  pcritj.'phlitts  in  olceratioo  oM 
proL-eisna  vermifonnU  arc  in  most  cases  L-atised  by  its  perfon 
and  escape  of  its  eontento,  these  diseases  may  nevertheless  ran  Am 
above-deseribed  favorable  course.  This  is  most  frtqneniJy  lli« 
case  when  the  [>orfor.ition  takes  place  gradually,  bo  that  the  in- 
testine becomes  altaclicd  to  the  surrotinding  parts,  and  the  rent 
of  the  peritonojum  is  thus  protected  from  injury  by  the  escaping 
contents.  Finally,  firm  adhesions  may  form  ;  the  pus  and  vsoapod 
masses  may  be  incapsulated  in  a  dense  tissue,  or  they  may  perforate 
outwardly,  while  the  point  of  perforation  in  the  processna  venui- 
formts  is  closed  by  a  dense  cicatricial  tissue,  so  that  no  furUier 
escape  takes  place. 

[PcTitoiiitis  limited  to  the  lower  right  part  of  the  ubdonicn,  or 
Nlarting  from  that  part,  especially  in  male:?,  may  arousi;  the  easpi- 
cion  of  primary  disease  of  the  cecum  or  vermiform  appendix.  In- 
flammation of  the  latter  is  mostly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  forei};^ 
body,  such  as  a  concrement  of  inspissated  muous,  small  fecat  masses 
hardened  by  chality  salts,  seeds  of  fruits,  or  round  worms.  In  a 
girl  aged  ten  years  a  tooth  was  found  which  had  l)een  swallowed 
four  years  previously.  Whether  the  final  cause  of  their  arr«t  in 
the  vermiform  appendix  is  the  presence  oE  the  ao-call^d  (ierlaeh'» 
valve  (a  fold  of  raucous  membrano  sometimes  forrainfj  a  cover  to 
the  entrance  of  the  appendix),  or  relaxation  of  the  muscles  from 
precedent  catarrh,  or  a  CEjmbiuation  of  causes,  is  doubtful  The 
especial  frequency  of  this  inllamraation  and  ulceration  of  the  eaeeum 
and  appendix  in  the  later  yeara  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  amon|; 
males  (who  have  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  eases),  is  noteworthy. 

When  the  fever  is  not  high  and  the  peritonieum  is  only  mod- 
erately inflamed,  typhlitis  usually  recedes,  but  it  is  apt  to  leave 
a  tendency  to  recur  ;  on  the  other  hand,  peritonitis  startinj*  from 
disease  of  the  appendix  vemiifonnis  is  more  apt  to  prove  fatal,  as 
it  is  frequently  due  to  perforation.] 

Severe  inflammations  and  nlceratious  of  the  intestines  at  other 
points  than  those  above  mentioned  are  much  more  rare  ;  their  most 
frequent  seats,  hoflrever,  are  in  the  transverse  colon  and  sigmoid 
flexure.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  typhlitis,  and  con- 
sist in  obstinate  constipation,  pain  in  a  circumscribed  spot  in  the 
abdomen,  and  the  oceurrenfe  of  the  characteristic  tnmor,  Tbey 
very  rarely  induce  general  peritonitis,  aa  it  is  much  easier  to  re- 
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move  the  collections  of  f  seces  at  these  points  and  thus  arrest  the 
inflammation. 

Follicular  ulcers  of  the  intestines  are  most  frequently  met  in  cadieo- 
tic  individuals.  At  first  the  symptoms  are  those  of  protracted  catarrh 
of  the  large  intestine ;  but  Tve  soon  find  peculiar  translucent  lumps, 
resembling  swelled  sago,  in  the  mucous,  white,  and  transparent  masses, 
whose  passage  is  preceded  by  slight  tormina,  and  accompanied  by  mod* 
erate  tenesmus.  Occasionally  there  are  passages  of  fieccs  with  whitish 
or  bloody  mucus  and  the  sago-like  lumps.  The  mucous  masses  now 
become  more  opaque,  fluid,  yellowish  white,  and  purulent,  and  we  haye 
the  fonn  of  diarrhoea  that  was  formerly  called  fluxus  coeliacus,  or  diar- 
rhoea chylosa.  In  this  stage,  also,  the  passages  may  sometimes  be  of 
normal  color  and  consistence.  If  the  follicular  ulcers  heal,  strictures 
almost  always  result,  and  hence  there  are  obstinate  constipation,  great 
inclination  to  flatulence,  and  the  above-described  symptoms  of  chronic 
catarrh. 

Diagnosis. — ^Acute  intestinal  catarrh,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  is 
not  readily  mistaken  for  other  diseases. 

We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh,  occurring  in  the  commencing  stage  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Those  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  where  constipation,  flatur 
lence,  and  mental  disturbance  are  the  prominent  symptoms,  are  often 
mistaken.  Not  long  since  it  was  almost  universally  beUeved  that  these 
symptoms  depended  mostly  on  disease  of  the  large  abdominal  glands, 
particularly  of  the  liver.  The  patients  were  sent  to  Karlsbad  to  be 
cured  of  their  "  biliousness,"  and,  when  they  returned  improved,  it  was 
considered  as  an  evidence  that  the  diagnosis  had  been  correct.  After 
accurate  and  unprejudiced  autopsies  had  shown  that  chronic  abdominal 
derangements,  as  the  above  symptoms  were  characterized,  were  rarely 
caused  by  perceptible  changes  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas,  and, 
on  the  other  band,  that  great  degeneration  of  these  organs,  as  foimd 
on  autopsy,  had  not  always  been  accompanied  during  life  by  severe 
indigestion,  a  new  error  crept  in.  Many  physicians,  with  Hademaehery 
considered  it  as  proved  that  there  are  numerous  diseases  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  which  leave  no  perceptible  changes  of  structure. 
It  is  mmecessary  to  enter  into  an  argument  against  such  a  hypothesis, 
and  we  shall  only  call  attention  to  the  unheard-of  method  by  which 
these  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  etc.,  are  diagnosticated* 
If  an  affection,  which,  according  to  our  physiological  knowledge,  baa 
not  the  most  remote  connection  with  any  organic  or  functional  derange* 
ment  of  these  organs,  is  improved  by  the  use  of  St  Mary's  thistle,  nuz 
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ticularlj  when  they  oanir  in  a  person  already  cachectic,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

Treatment. — ^The  causal  indications  can  rarely  be  fulfilled  in  in- 
testinal catarrhs  depending  on  congestion,  as  we  can  rarely  succeed  in 
removing  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  veins. 
But  we  can  frequently  give  palliative  aid  in  these  cases  by  attention  to 
the  exciting  causes ;  when  patients  suffer  from  chronic  intestinal  ca- 
tarrh as  a  result  of  congestion,  we  may  occasionally,  particularly  during 
exacerbations,  apply  a  few  leeches  at  the  anus.  Sometimes,  after  repeat- 
ing this  abstraction  of  blood,  at  regular  intervals,  perhaps  every  four 
weeks,  there  may  subsequently  be  periodical  loss  of  blood  from  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins,  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient.  If  acute 
intestinal  catarrh  has  resulted  from  catching  cold,  the  patient  should  be 
put  to  bed,  he  should  drink  a  few  cups  of  warm  peppermint  or  camo- 
mile-tea, and  have  the  abdomen  covered  with  warm  cloths.  Patients 
who  suffer  from  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  caused  by  a  damp,  pold 
climate,  should  wear  woollen  stockings,  and  change  these  whenever 
they  have  cold  feet.  Abdominal  bandages  of  flannel,  also,  are  very 
good  in  such  cases ;  where  women  suffer  from  this  disease,  they  should 
wear  drawers,  and  in  winter  these  should  be  made  of  Canton  flannel 
or  some  other  thick  material.  (In  Grreifswald,  ev^n  the  neediest  women 
wear  drawers,  an  article  of  clothing  which  elsewhere  is  only  customary 
among  women  of  the  upper  classes.)  If  we  neglect  this  precaution,  or 
if  we  have  too  much  false  modesty,  we  shall  neglect  a  remedy  that  is 
often  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  than  all  other 
dietetic  or  medicinal  prescriptions.  ^ 

When  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  in  children  is  due  to  improper  nour- 
ishment, the  causal  indications  require  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and 
attention  to  this  will  often  be  c^o^vncd  bv  brilliant  success.  While 
the  diarrhoea  lasts,  as  has  already  been  explained,  the  child  will  rarely 
stand  a  milk  diet ;  meat  broths  suit  him  best,  but  still  better,  finely- 
shaved  raw  beef,  taken  with  a  little  white  bread,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  good  wine,  such  as  pure  Tokay  or  Malaga.  Under  this  treatment, 
the  diarrhoea,  which  had  previously  withstood  all  remedies,  often  ceases 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  emaciated  child  soon  recovers  its  appearance. 
Concerning  the  use  of  calomel,  and  other  customary  remedies  in  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  catarrh,  see  treatment  of  gastric  catarrh.  If  the 
retention  of  hardened  fjeces  in  the  colon,  or  any  other  part  of  the  in- 
testines, be  the  cause  of  the  catarrh,  the  treatment  should  be  com- 
menced with  a  purgative.  If  we  would  treat  intestinal  catarrh  success- 
fully, we  should  ourselves  examine  the  passages,  to  see  whether  there 
arc  no  hard  scybola  along  with  the  liquid  discharges.  The  rule  of 
commencing  the  treatment  with  a  laxative  is  particularly  applicable  to 
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tatarrlml  mflammation  of  the  colon,  wbicli  we  bave  desi^nateJ  lu 
lal  djaenters'.     In  such  cases,  one  rather  large  close  of  oil  ofleu 
sufficee  to  entirely  xemove,  in  a  ft-w  hours,  the  abdominal  pain,  leaes- 
mus,  and  even  the  mucous  and  bloodv  appearance  of  the  passages. 
This  result  is  the  more  striking  when  ihe  patient  has  been  tot  dajra 
taking  mudlopnoua  soups  and  opiates,  and  when,  undtr  this  treatn 
the  disease  has  gnidmiUy  been  growing  worse.     We  ean  only  p 
fulfil  the  causal  indications  in  those  cases,  also,  where  twipting  e 
distortion  of  the  intestines,  or  constrictions,  wliich  will  lie  ejw 
of  in  the  next  chapter,  lend  to  habitual  constipation,  and  this  ngixin  t 
intestinal  aitarrli;  for,  although  we  can  remove  the  TOnsUputioo,  t 
cannot  get  rid  of  its  cause.     Such  patients  only  feel  well,  and  c 
feel  vfell,  while  constantly  using  purgatives,  and  we  have  to  < 
great  care  in  the  ehoice  and  composition  of  the  laxatives  prescntM 
The  rule  of  giving  as  simple  a  [jrescription  as  possible  does  not  aoawi 
in  those  cases  where  we  wish  to  prescribe  a  putative  that  will  i 
well  for  months.     Compositions  of  riiubarb,  jalap,  aloes,  nnd  coloc 
answer  better  than  either  of  these  remedies  alone;  but,  aa  p&tier 
often  have  copious  stools,  which  are,  at  most,  pulpy,  not  watery,  i 
are  often  obliged  to  try  for  a  long  while  before  wc  find  the  ] 
remedy  and  the  suitable  dose.      Practitioncre  ean  ubtiun  at  Berlil 
several  packages  of  StrahPs  domestic  jnlls.  No.  IL  and  III. ;  then  tJ 
patient  can  Uy  for  himself  hoiv  many  of  each  he  must  take  to  produc 
the  desired  result.     By  careful  attcution  to  keeping  the  bowds  regulaj 
wonderftil  results  are  sometimes  attained  in  this  disoase.     Enem 
alone,  particularly  of  cold  water,  rarely  answer  the  purpose,  at  leal 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  they  may  be  used  as  adjuvants.     The  art 
of  laxatives  is  greatly  facilitated  by  certain  (Ketetic  rules,  which,  bow^" 
over,  are  not  always  explicable.     Some  patients  find  it  advaittagicous 
to  drink  a  few  glasses  of  water,  or  to  smoke  before  breakfikst ;  others 
to  eat  bread  and  butter  ivith  their  coffee,  and  most  persons  are  bene 
fitcd  by  stewed  vegetables,  partioularly  stewed  prunes,  with   i 
dinner.     Regular  exercise,  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  other  bodily  inovt 
ments,  aid  the  treatment,  but  we  should  not  overestimate  their  rulnf 
Finally,  we  should  constantly  urge  the  patient  to  at  least  attempt  tj 
have  a  stool  at  a  regular  hour  every  day. 

Sretonneau  and  Trouggeau  praise  belladonna  as  the  most  o 
remedy  in  habitual  constipation,  and  "  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  sin 
gishness  of  the  large  intestine."  Tlicy  give  belladonna  alone  (pun 
belladonnie,  extract  helladonniE,  each  gr.  -J — gr.  i),  not,  as  some  ph] 
Bicians  do,  in  combination  with  drastic  purges.  Although  I  < 
agree  with  all  the  laudations  which  Troiiticau  expends  on  belladoni 
QDt  having  witnessed  its  "  efficacit^  mcrveilleuse  "  in  alt  patients  vHd 
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habitual  constipation,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  agreeably  surprised 
by  its  decided  effect  in  many  cases  of  this  affection.  Some  patienia 
have  assured  me  that,  from  the  time  they  began  to  take  the  beUadonna 
pills,  they  had  felt  like  new  beings,  and,  particularly  with  the  last  pre* 
scription,  they  had  less  disagreeable  sensations  than  with  the  former 
ones.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  at  present  distinguish  the  cases  of 
habitual  constipation  where  belladonna  is  indicated  from  those  where 
it  is  not.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  observations  will  determine  the 
cases  proper  for  the  use  of  this  remedy,  which  is  so  excellent  in  some 
forms  of  habitual  constipation. 

In  typhlitis  sterooralis,  the  causal  indications  also  require  the  re- 
moval of  the  masses  collected  in  the  csxvaa  and  ascending  colon,  it  is 
true,  but  this  is  to  be  done  with  care.  If  the  case  be  recent,  and  un- 
accompanied by  vomiting,  we  may  give  a  full  dose  of  castoroil  (  5  ss— 
3  j),  but  if  vomiting  has  begun,  and  the  oil  administered  be  rejected, 
we  should  cease  the  attempt  of  giving  internal  remedies  to  cause  a 
passage,  and,  above  all,  we  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  giving 
drastic  purges.  As  long  as  there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
passage  downward  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  all  remedies  that 
increase  the  movements  of  the  boweb  cause  their  contents  to  nK>ve 
upward,  and  induce  vomiting.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  clysopompe 
[Davidson's  S3nringe]  is  an  invaluable  remedy;  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  a  simple  syringe,  even  if  we  give  several  injections  in  suooessioiL 
Wc  may  inject  as  much  as  four  pints  of  liquid ;  as  pure  water  is  readily 
absorbed  in  the  large  intestine,  we  should  add  to  it  salt,  oil,  milk,  or 
honey.  Vomiting  usually  ceases  after  a  moderate  evacuation,  or  even 
when  the  passage  of  a  few  badly-smelling,  crumbly  masses  shows  that 
the  fluid  has  reached  the  fecal  collections,  and  has  softened  and  set 
them  in  motion.  But  if  there  has  been  a  free  evacuation,  we  must  not 
be  misled,  by  the  swelling  in  the  caecal  region,  into  continuing  the 
cvacuant  treatment.  If  the  intestinal  wall  or  the  peritonaeum  be  ei 
tensively  inflamed,  wc  shall  increase  the  pain  and  inflammation  by  con 
tinning  to  excite  the  movements  of  the  intestines. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  never  require  bleeding  in  acute 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  even  leeching  may  be  dispensed  with,  except  in 
the  treatment  of  typhlitis.  But,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  application 
of  10 — 20  leeches  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  the  employment  of 
cataplasms,  to  keep  up  the  bleeding,  are  usually  very  beneficial,  and 
the  operation  should  be  repeated  if  the  pains  recur.  As  we  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  cholera  morbus,  cold  suits  those  cases  where  tJie 
liyperaemia  is  excessive,  and  is  accompanied  by  moderate  transudatioii 
into  the  intestine,  as  well  as  in  the  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritu, 
which  occur  after  extensive  bums,  and  are  accompanied  by  gicat  pain. 
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The  best  mode  of  using  cold  is  by  applying  clotlis^  wrung  out 
VUter,  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  chronic  forms  of  inte&tinal  catarrb, 
tiouUrly  those  combined  with  obstruotion,  irritating  iind  warming 
presses  are  suitable ;  among  these,  PreiseniU^s  compress  is  extensively 
us^.  We  let  the  patient  wear  a  wet  towel,  covered  with  a  diy  one, 
during  the  night  only,  or  renew  it  several  times  daily.  In  those  ateea 
of  chronic  intestina]  catarrh  accompanied  by  the  produetioD  of  tough 
mucus,  the  same  mineral  waters  are  indicated  as  in  the  analogous  fonn 
of  gastric  catarrh.  The  astringents,  also,  particularly  nitrate  of  sil' 
and  tannin,  may,  by  their  astringent  action,  moderate  the  relaxal 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  decrease  the  hvpenemia,  and  w 
indications  from  the  disease.  Besides  these  remedies,  of  which  oitral 
of  Hlver,  in  small  doses,  particulariy  deserves  trial  in  the  ulironic 
tarrh  of  young  children,  we  may  use  catechu,  kino,  Colombo,  eas 
rilla,  etc. ;  but  the  circumstancos  where  any  parliciJar  one  of  these 
remedies  deserves  the  preference  are  still  oliscure,  and  we  employ 
when  we  Gnd  another  unserviceable.  Employment  of  astringents,  ii 
the  form  of  encmata,  is  only  advisable  when  the  catarrh  afferU  tli» 
large  intestine,  as  even  large  enemata  will  not  pass  the  ileo-capcal 
vnlve  and  enter  the  small  intestine.  In  follicular  ulcers,  wliic^  par- 
ticularly occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  enemata  of 
nitrate  of  sflver  (gr.  ij — vj  to  3  vj),  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  tannin  (  3  as 
to  5  vj),  are  very  useful,  and  are  preferable  to  all  other  remedies,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  well  borne  in  all  cases. 

In  cases  where  the  diarrhoea  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  uijurioto^, 
rather  than  as  a  favorable  symptom,  the  indications  are  to  arrest 
It  is  easy  to  tell,  in  each  case,  when  the  time  has  come  for  arrosti 
the  disdiargea.  No  general  rules  for  this  can  be  givea  We  usually 
firat  attempt  to  attain  our  end  by  dietetic  rules,  by  prescrilung  mucila- 
ginous drinks,  oat-meal,  rice,  or  barley-water,  or  give  soups  made  of 
parched  meal;  and  these  prescriptions  arc  worth  trying.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  whether  mutton-broth,  particularly  when  fitt,  will 
cure  diarrhoea,  as  is  popularly  b^eved.  Besides  mucilaginous  driidca, 
slightly  astringent  liquids,  which  are  not  exactly  medicines,  are  nsually 
proscribed ;  rod  wine,  infusions  of  dried  whortleberries,  roasted  acorns, 
etc  These  also  may  prove  serviceable,  and  arc  worthy  of  trial  in  slight 
oases.  The  astringents  mentioned  above,  when  speaking  of  the  indi- 
i:atioas  from  the  disease,  may  also  be  named  among  diarrhiBaromcdicoL 
As  we  have  already  said,  nitrate  of  silver  b  particularly  serviceable  in 
the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  children,  while  catechu  in  large  doses  (  3  i j  to 
5  vj  of  mucilage,  a  tablespoonful  every  horn-  or  two)  is  often  sur]>rising- 
ly  efficacious  in  the  diarrhuea  of  adults.  In  proportion  to  the  advantage 
from  its  use,  acetate  of  lead  is  too  dangerous  a  remedy  to  merit  exUw- 
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Bjye  employment.  Bj  hi  the  most  certain  and  useful  remedy  is  opum, 
little  as  we  positively  know  of  its  manner  of  action.  If  a  diarrhoea 
seem  dangerous,  and  we  wish  to  check  it  quickly  and  certainly,  we 
may  use  laudanum  (3j —  3  ss  to  §  vj  of  mucilage,  or  weak  infusion, 
of  ipecac.  Give  a  tablespoonful  every  hoiu*).  Opium  given  by  enema 
is  not  less  serviceable  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 

Intestinal  disease  is  only  one  symptom,  and  is  not  even  a  constant 
symptom,  in  typhus  fever  [Professor  N.  di\ddes  typhus  fever  into  exan- 
thcmatous  or  typhus^  and  abdominal  or  typhoid  fever.  This  explains 
why  he  does  not  consider  the  bowel  affection  as  by  any  means  a  con- 
stant sj-mptom] ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  fully  describe  the  typhous 
disease  of  the  intestine  without  depicting  typhus  fever.  Moreover, 
typhous  bowel  affections  are  the  result  of  the  specific  infection, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  admit  in  typhus.  On  this  account,  when 
considering  the  infectious  diseases,  we  shall  speak  both  of  typhus 
and  the  accompanjdng  intestinal  affection. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  intestinal  affectioas  in  Asi- 
atic cholera  and  dysentery,  induced  by  miasma ;  for,  in  these  affections, 
disease  of  the  intestines  is  very  rarely  absent,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  and  dysentery  may  be  deduced  firom  the  bowel  lesions.  Hence, 
we  have  spoken  of  cholera  morbus  and  catarrhal  dysentery  in  the 
present  section,  and  will  treat  of  epidemic  cholera  and  epidemic  dys- 
entery in  a  future  one,  because  we  believe  that,  from  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  etiological  causes,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as 
infectious  diseases. 

CHAPTER   II. 

PEBFORiLTma  DUODENAL  ULCBB. 

The  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  scattered  through 
the  journals,  liand-books  of  practice,  and  monographs,  on  the  diseases 
of  the  duodenmn,  or  of  the  intestine,  were  first  collected  by  the  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  labor  of  Kraitss^  and  were  so  carefully  analyzed 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  state  something  positive  about  this  disease 
which  is  probably  not  very  rare. 

Etiology. — From  the  great  resemblance,  as  well  of  the  anatom- 
ical appearances  as  of  the  symptoms,  course,  and  results,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  is  due  to  the  same  processes 
that  cause  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  hence,  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  ulceration,  but  a  necrosis,  and  a  solution  of  the  necrosed  part  of 
intestine  by  the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  thing  definite  oonoemmg  the  frequency 
of  duodenal  ulcer,  for  doubtless  some  cases  that  have  not  led  to  perfo* 
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oUioii,  and  still  mofe,  some  doaixioes  of  healed  duodenal  uloen,  luifc 
been  overiooked  at  the  autopsy.  In  one  thousand  jEMMNnorlon  ex- 
aminations made  at  the  Phigue  institute  for  pathological  anatoniy, 
WWiffk  found  perforating  duodenal  uloeronlj  twice,  whife  in  serenly 
fonr  cases  he  found  either  ulcers  or  iheir  cioatrioe&  Perforating  duo- 
denal uloeis  appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  just 
flie  of^XMite  of  what  occurs  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  hardly  ever 
seen  during  childhood;  most  of  the  cases  collected  hyXirauss  occurred 
during  middle  age.  It  does  not  a^^pear,  from  the  analysis  of  the  cases 
known,  whether  certain  causes,  particularij  bums  of  the  akin,  induce 
1ii»  disease. 

AiTATOMiGAi.  Affxabaitcbs. — The  most  frequent  seat  of  the  nicer 
is  Ae  upper  horizontal  portion  of  the  duodenum;  in  some  few  cases 
it  has  been  obsenred  in  the  descending  pc^tion,  and  in  one  casein  the 
kiwer  horizontal  portion  {Krauas),  Zeberi  says  that  perfomting 
ukers  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canaL  I  myself  have 
seen  an  ulcer,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  simple  perforating  ulcer, 
in  Ae  upper  third  of  the  small  intestine,  in  a  pcdblic  officer,  aged  fiflj- 
six  yeara  In  recent  cases  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  sharp  and  not 
swtdien,  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  exten- 
sive than  in  the  muscular  coat,  and  greater  in  this  than  in  the  seroan 
Ulcers  that  have  existed  some  time  are  surrounded  by  tludcened  edges, 
indurated  by  newly-fonned  connective  tissue.  In  some  cases  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  neighboring  organs  to  which  the  duodenum 
has  become  adherent  before  its  complete  perforatioiL  The  liver,  pan- 
creas, gall-bladder,  and  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  have  been  ob- 
served as  coverings  of  duodenal  ulcers.  The  progress  of  the  destruc- 
tion from  the  duodenum  to  the  adherent  gall-bladder  occasionallv 
causes  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  twa  A  continuation  of 
tiie  destruction  to  the  adherent  abdominal  wall  may  lead  to  perfo- 
ration outwardly.  Occasionally  this,  like  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
utomach,  heals,  with  great  retraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  It 
may  thus  lead  to  stricture  of  the  duodenum.  Finally,  obliteration  of 
the  ductus  choledochus  has  been  observed  as  a  result  of  cicatricial 
contraction  of  a  healing  duodenal  ulcer. 

Stmftoms  and  Ck)rBS£. — ^When  speaking  of  round  ulcers  of  the 
stomach,  we  mentioned  cases  where  peritonitis  which  was  rapidly  frital, 
or  severe  vomiting  of  blood,  was  the  first  symptom  from  which  that 
severe  and  dangerous  disease  could  be  diagnosticated.  Perforating 
ulcer  of  the  duodeninn  appears  to  remain  latent  until  the  frttal  ter- 
mination, more  frequently  than  similar  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  At  the 
Mune  time  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  patients  have  been  perfectly 
well  until  the  appearance  of  these  frttal  symptoms ;  on  the  oontnijyft 
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Beems  that  slight  dyspepsia,  a  feeling  of  fulness  after  eating,  and  sen- 
sitiveness to  pressure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  have  preceded 
the  perforation  or  the  vomiting  of  blood  for  a  few  days ;  but  these 
symptoms  have  remained  imnotioed,  or  have  not  led  to  the  diagnosis. 
In  another  series  of  cases,  the  symptoms  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
those  common  to  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach.     The  cases  that 
have  been  published  do  not  by  any  means  prove  that  cardialgia  and 
vomiting  occur  lat^r  in  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenimi  than  in  the 
same  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  did  it  appear 
that  the  pains  were  seated  rather  farther  to  the  right  side.     In  the 
same  way  the  analysis  of  published  cases  shows  that  duodenal  ulcer 
does  not  induce  icterus  more  firequently,  so  that  this  symptom  does  not 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  between  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers.     The  rare 
occurrence  of  icterus  appears  to  prove  that  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
duodenum  is  not  accompanied  by  extensive   catarrh  any  more  fre- 
quently than  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is.     If  the  catarrh  did  occur,  nutri- 
tion would  be  sooner  affected  finom  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts  with  resorption  of  bile  (icterus),  from  ulcer  of 
the  duodenum.     The  sudden  occurrence  of  peritonitis  after  slight  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  gives  us  no  more  certainty,  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  and  one  of  the  stomach, 
than  does  the  following  group  of  symptoms,  viz.,  feeling  of  pressure 
and  fulness  after  eating,  sensitiveness  in  the  epigastrium,  cardialgia  and 
vomiting.     Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  being  far  the  more  fre- 
quent, the  probabilities  are  in  its  favor.    Finally,  a  number  of  cases  are 
reported,  where  duodenal  ulcers  ran  their  course  with  periodical  attacks 
of  pain,  and  where,  from  the  pain  being  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
from  their  ocxnurence  several  hours  after  meals,  and  the  accompanying 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  acidity,  and  occasionally  from  decided 
enlargement  of  the  stomach,  the  diagnosis  of  duodenal  ulcer  could  be 
made  with  great  probability.     But  even  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
always  be  certain  there  is  not  a  cancerous  or  a  simple  strictiure  of  the 
pylorus.     At  the  present  time,  I  am  treating  two  patients  who,  besides 
having  a  dull  pressiure  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  complain  of  an  in- 
sufferable feeling  of  fulness  after  eating,  also  of  a  belching  sometimes  of 
gases  without  smell  or  taste,  sometimes  of  sour  and  rancid  substances. 
One  of  these  patients  never  vomits,  the  other  rarely ;  but  both  appear 
convinced  that  there  must  be  an  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  food  from 
the  stomach,  both  insist  that  the  food  escapes  from  the  stomach  more 
readily  when  they  remain  upright  for  a  few  hours  after  eating ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  emaciation  and  debility,  they  persist  in  sitting  up  for 
several  hours  after  their  meals.     No  tumor  can  be  found  in  the  hypo* 
chondrium ;  the  prominence  in  the  epigastrium  can  be  perceived  after 
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romica,  or  nut-galls,  limhmachcr  and  his  followers  (vjnsitlcr  it  as  i 
proof  of  tlic  dependence  of  tlie  disease  on  a  primarv  alTi.-ction  of  ihc  or- 
gans  in  question,  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  tlmt  none  of  these  remorlics  Kara 
been  proved  to  have  anyspccific  action  on  these  organs  wh'^i;  disea-sn 
they  arc  said  to  cure.  The  recognition  of  cliroiiic  cutairli  with  ohstniO' 
tion  is  facilitated,  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  dironic  gnstrie  catarrh; 
but  there  are  cases  wliere  tlie  gnstrii!  digestion  is  intact.  In  the  latter 
cases,  (lie  good  apiM-tite,  the  comfort  of  the  jiatient  after  eating,  and  the 
clean  tongue,  readily  mislead  us  into  seeking  the  cause  of  the  trouhle 
in  otiier  anomalies  tlian  in  disturlwnces  of  digestion.  If  there  be  also 
pain  in  one  or  nK)re  circumscribed  spots  in  the  right  hy]iocliondrium,  it 
in  often  difli<;ult  for  the  pbysieian  to  make  liis  patient  belie%'C  that  tiicrc 
is  chronic  intestinal  disease.  Just  at  Die  first  flexure  of  the  colon  arp 
most  frrtinently  found  adliesions  with  the  liver,  wliicb  induce  disto^ 
tions  and  constrictions,  and  lieneo  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  tiiii 
region  mtlier  cnnftnns  than  opjK)ses  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  intestiaal 
eatanrli.  Tlio  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  chronic  catarrh  is  materially 
as!<istcd  by  the  symptoms  growing  worse  if  the  patient  remain  coniti- 
patcd  fur  some  time.  We  shall  hereafter  have  frequent  oa'asion  to 
speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  chronin  intestinal  catarrh  from  other  abdom- 
inal diseases,  and  will  therefore  simply  again  call  attention  to  the  lact 
that  it  is  a  very  frequent  disease,  and  that  in  making  a  diagnoas  wc 
should  neeustom  ourselves  to  first  think  of  ordinary  cvcry-day  diseuci, 
If  this  wen;  more  commonly  done,  there  would  be  fewer  of  those  pa- 
tients wlio  now  siky  that  no  ]>bysician  could  aid  them,  and  that  they 
did  nnt  iniiinivc  till  they  began  to  take  MorrUon'a  pills. 

PnoiiNOSis, — nie  prognosis  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  dedooed, 
for  the  most  part,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  course.  An  tcnle 
vast;  <-:uistng  copious  transudation  and  accelerated  moremenls  at  ihe 
intestines,  is  uHiuilly  of  not  much  importance  or  danger ;  the  d 
may  citii  |irove  advantageous,  by  removing  irritant  i 
have  reached  the  intestines.  .Moderate  inti-stinal  catarrh  inay  s 
[wore  benefu'inl  at  th<t  jx-riod  of  (lontition,  in  children  incliood  to  hi 
penrmia  of  the  brain  and  lungs;  but  we  should  disabuse  ourp 
of  tilt*  I)eHef  that  all  patients  must  have  dinrrboea  while  cultiag  tl 
teclh,  and  that  at  this  time  we  should  ncrcr  try  to  arrest  a 
Tliis  superstition  is  widely  prcinlent  and  Teij-  dangerous  ; 
tho  physician  is  often  not  sent  for  till  the  child  is  dcUlitated  ft 
emaciated,  and  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  Under  vrell-tiBHd  ■ 
suitable  tn'alnicnt  even  the  chronic  diairlioeos  of  cbildre  '  " 
a  favorable  jirognosis.  In  accordance  with  v 
course,  even  ty])h1it^  and  its  sequels  do  not  ofto 
prognosis  is  worst  in  the  follicular  ulcen  of  t' 
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Teeatmest, — The  cauaal  indications  can  rarely  be  fulfilk'd  in  in- 
tcsUnal  catarrhs  depencjing  on  oongeation,  as  we  can  rarely  succeed  in 
removing  the  obstrurtion  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  veins. 
But  ve  can  frequontly  give  palliative  aid  in  these  eases  by  attention  to 
the  exdting  causes ;  when  patients  sutler  from  chronic  intestinal  ca- 
tarrh OS  a  result  of  congestion,  we  njay  occasionally,  particnlarly  during 
ezAcerbations,  apply  a  few  leeches  at  the  anus.  Sometimes,  after  repeat- 
ing this  abstraction  of  blood,  at  regular  intervals,  perhaps  every  four 
weeks,  there  may  subsei^uently  be  periodical  loss  of  blood  from  the 
hfemorrhoidal  veins,  wliich  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient  If  acute 
intestinal  cntjtrrh  baa  resulted  from  catching  cold,  the  patient  should  be 
put  to  bed,  he  should  drink  a  few  cups  of  warm  peppenuint  or  camo 
mile-tea,  and  have  the  abdomen  covered  with  warm  doths.  Patients 
who  suffer  from  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  caused  by  a  damp,  .cold 
climate,  should  wear  woollen  stockings,  and  fhange  these  whenever 
they  have  cold  feet.  Abdominal  bandages  of  flannel,  also,  are  very 
good  in  such  cases ;  where  women  suffer  from  this  disease,  they  should 
wear  drawers,  and  in  winter  these  should  be  made  of  Canton  flannel 
or  some  other  thick  material,  (In  Greifsvvald,  cv^n  the  neediest  women 
I  wpar  drawers,  an  article  of  clothing  which  elsewhere  is  only  customary 
I  among  women  of  the  upper  classes.)  If  we  neglect  tliis  precaution,  or 
e  too  much  felso  modesty,  we  shall  neglect  a  remedy  that  is 
I  often  more  important  for  tl)c  welfare  of  the  iialient  than  all  cAhit 
I  dietetic  or  mcdidna)  prescri]ilion3.  . 

Wlien  chronic  int^^stinnl  cjitarrli  in  cliildren  is  due  to  improper  aour- 
I  Ishment,  the  causal  indications  roquiro  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and 
Iftttention  to  this  ivill  often  be  crowned  by  brilliant  success.  While 
I'tiic  fliarrhcea  lasts,  ns  lias  already  been  explained,  tiie  child  ^vill  rarely 
■  Stand  n  milk  diet;  meiit  broths  siut  him  beat,  but  still  better,  fiuely- 
W shaved  raw  beef,  taken  with  a  littk'  whiti.'  bn^ad,  and  a  small  quantity 
Kof  good  winn,  socii  as  piue  Tnknv  or  Mulapt.     Under  this  treatment, 

J-lhedinrr!i -l."i.  '--I  ;.— - u- •■•-"■■■• '  ■■"  -■■-i-li-'i,  often  ceases 

't^  .ippearanco. 

tConi-vti.  i.i..!(lies  in  gas-     , 

(trie  aiid  ..  iii.arrh.     If  the 

c<«Dtiioii  "i  buni  part  of  thu  in- 

'^tiilcs,  Im  ilw  '  hnuid  be  aim- 

tencc^l  »ii!t;i  I'  '  ■  iliiiili  ducccss- 

ii'-^ibleta   ' 
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the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  colon,  which  we  have  designated  aa 
catarrhal  dysentery.  In  such  cases,  one  rather  large  dose  of  oil  ofteii 
suffices  to  entirely  remove,  in  a  few  hours,  the  abdominal  pain,  tenes- 
mus, and  even  the  mucous  and  bloody  appearance  of  the  passages. 
This  result  is  the  more  striking  when  the  patient  has  been  for  days 
taking  mucilaginous  soups  and  opiates,  and  when,  under  this  treatmcnt| 
the  disease  has  gradually  been  growing  worse.  We  can  only  partly 
fulfil  the  causal  indications  in  those  cases,  also,  where  t>vi8ting  and 
distortion  of  the  intestines,  or  constrictions,  which  will  be  spoken 
of  in  the  next  chapter,  lead  to  habitual  constipation,  and  this  again  to 
intestinal  catarrh ;  for,  although  we  can  remove  the  constipation,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  its  cause.  Such  patients  only  feel  well,  and  can  only 
feel  well,  while  constantly  using  purgatives,  and  we  have  to  exercise 
great  care  in  the  choice  and  composition  of  the  laxatives  prescribed. 
Tlie  rule  of  giving  as  simple  a  prescription  as  possible  does  not  answer 
in  those  cases  where  we  wish  to  prescribe  a  piwgative  that  will  act 
well  for  months.  Compositions  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  aloes,  and  colocynth 
answer  better  than  either  of  these  remedies  alone ;  but,  as  patients 
often  have  copious  stools,  which  are,  at  most,  pulpy,  not  watery,  we 
are  often  obliged  to  try  for  a  long  while  before  we  find  the  proper 
remedy  and  the  suitable  dose.  Practitioners  can  obtain  at  Berlin 
several  packages  of  StrahVa  domestic  pills.  No.  IE.  and  IIL ;  then  the 
patient  can  try  for  himself  how  many  of  each  he  must  take  to  produce 
the  desired  rcisult.  By  careful  attention  to  keeping  the  bowels  regular, 
wonderful  results  arc  sometimes  attained  in  this  disease.  Enemata 
alone,  particularly  of  cold  water,  rarely  answer  the  purpose,  at  least 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  they  may  be  useil  as  adjuvants.  The  action 
of  laxatives  is  greatly  facilitated  by  certain  dietetic  rules,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  explicable.  Some  jxitients  find  it  advantageous 
to  drink  a  few  glasses  of  water,  or  to  smoke  before  breakfast ;  others 
to  eat  bread  and  butter  %vith  their  coffee,  and  most  persons  are  bene- 
fited by  stewed  vegetables,  particularly  stewed  prunes,  \i-ith  their 
dinner.  Regular  exercise,  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  other  bodily  move- 
ments, aid  the  treatment,  but  we  should  not  overestimate  their  value. 
Finally,  we  should  constantly  urge  the  patient  to  at  least  attempt  to 
have  a  stool  at  a  regular  hour  every  day. 

Bretonneau  and  Trousseau  praise  belladonna  as  the  most  efficient 
remedy  in  habitual  constipation,  and  "  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  slug- 
gishness of  the  large  intestine."  Tliey  give  belladonna  alone  (pulv. 
bclladonnfT,  extract  belladonna*,  each  gr.  \ — ^gr.  J),  not,  as  some  phy- 
sicians do,  in  combination  with  drastic  pui^s.  Although  I  cannot 
agree  vnX\\  all  the  laudations  which  Trousseau  expends  on  belladonna, 
not  having  witnessed  its  "  efficacit^  merveilleuse  "  in  all  patients  with 
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habitual  constipation,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  agreeably  surprised 
by  its  decided  effect  in  many  cases  of  this  affection.  Some  patienia 
have  assured  me  that,  from  the  time  they  began  to  take  the  belladonna 
pills,  they  had  felt  like  new  beings,  and,  particularly  with  the  last  pre- 
scription, they  had  less  disagreeable  sensations  than  with  the  former 
ones.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  at  present  distinguish  the  cases  of 
habitual  constipation  where  belladonna  is  indicated  from  those  where 
it  is  not.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  observations  will  determine  the 
cases  proper  for  the  use  of  this  remedy,  which  is  so  excellent  in  some 
forms  of  habitual  constipation. 

In  typhlitis  sterooralis,  the  causal  indications  also  require  the  re- 
moval of  the  masses  collected  in  the  csBcum  and  ascending  colon,  it  is 
true,  but  this  is  to  be  done  with  care.  If  the  case  be  recent,  and  un- 
accompanied by  vomiting,  we  may  give  a  full  dose  of  castoroil  (  5  ss— 
§  j),  but  if  vomiting  has  begun,  and  the  (h1  administered  be  rejected, 
we  should  cease  the  attempt  of  giving  internal  re\[nedies  to  cause  a 
passage,  and,  above  all,  we  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  giving 
drastic  purges.  As  long  as  there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
passage  downward  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  all  remedies  that 
increase  the  movements  of  the  bowels  cause  their  contents  to  nK>ve 
upward,  and  induce  vomiting.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  clysopompe 
[Davidson's  syringe]  is  an  invaluable  remedy ;  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  a  simple  syringe,  even  if  we  give  several  injections  in  succession* 
We  may  inject  as  much  as  four  pints  of  liquid ;  as  pure  water  is  readily 
absorbed  in  the  large  intestine,  we  should  add  to  it  salt,  oil,  milk,  or 
honey.  Vomiting  usually  ceases  after  a  moderate  evacuation,  or  even 
when  the  passage  of  a  few  badly-smelling,  crumbly  masses  shows  that 
the  fluid  has  reached  the  fecal  collections,  and  has  softened  and  set 
them  in  motion.  But  if  there  has  been  a  free  evacuation,  we  must  not 
be  misled,  by  the  swelling  in  the  caacal  region,  into  continuing  the 
evacuant  treatment.  If  the  intestinal  wall  or  the  peritonaeum  be  ei 
tensively  inflamed,  we  shall  increase  the  pain  and  inflammation  by  con 
tinning  to  excite  the  movements  of  the  intestines. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  never  require  bleeding  in  acute 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  even  leeching  may  be  dispensed  with,  except  in 
the  treatment  of  typhlitis.  But,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  application 
of  10 — 20  leeches  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  the  employment  c^ 
cataplasms,  to  keep  up  the  bleeding,  are  usually  very  beneficial,  and 
the  operation  should  be  repeated  if  the  pains  recur.  As  we  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  cholera  morbus,  cold  suits  those  cases  where  the 
hyperaemia  is  excessive,  and  is  accomparued  by  moderate  transudatioii 
into  the  intestine,  as  well  as  in  the  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritu, 
which  occur  after  extensive  bums,  and  are  accompanied  by  gieat  pain. 
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The  best  mode  of  using  cold  is  by  appl3ring  cloths,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  chronic  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh,  pa^ 
ticularly  those  combined  with  obstruction,  irritating  and  warming  com- 
presses are  suitable ;  among  these,  Preiasnitz^s  compress  is  extensivelj 
used.  We  let  the  patient  wear  a  wet  towel,  covered  with  a  dry  one, 
during  the  night  only,  or  renew  it  several  times  daily.  In  those  cases 
of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  accompanied  by  the  production  of  tou^ 
mucus,  the  same  mineral  waters  are  indicated  as  in  the  analogous  form 
of  gastric  catarrh.  The  astringents,  also,  particularly  nitrate  of  silver 
and  tannin,  may,  by  their  astringent  action,  moderate  the  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  decrease  the  hyperaemia,  and  so  answer  the 
indications  from  the  disease.  Besides  these  remedies,  of  which  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  small  doses,  particularly  deserves  trial  in  the  chronic  ca- 
tarrh of  young  children,  we  may  use  catechu,  kino,  Colombo,  casca- 
rilla,  etc. ;  but  the  circumstances  where  any  particular  one  of  these 
remedies  deserves  the  preference  are  still  obscure,  and  we  employ  one 
when  we  find  another  unserviceable.  Employment  of  astringents,  in 
the  form  of  encmata,  is  only  advisable  when  the  catarrh  affects  the 
large  intestine,  as  even  large  enemata  will  not  pass  the  ileo-caecal 
valve  and  enter  the  small  intestine.  In  follicular  ulcers,  which  par- 
ticularly occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  enemata  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ij — vj  to  3  vj),  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  tannin  (  3  ss 
to  1  vj),  are  very  useful,  and  are  preferable  to  all  other  remedies,  bat, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  well  borne  in  all  cases. 

In  cases  where  the  diarrhoea  is  to  be  regarded  as  au  injurious, 
rather  than  as  a  favorable  symptom,  the  indications  are  to  arrest  it 
It  is  easy  to  tell,  in  each  case,  when  the  time  has  come  for  arresting 
the  discharges.  No  general  rules  for  this  can  be  given.  Wo  usually 
first  attempt  to  attain  our  end  by  dietetic  rules,  by  prescribing  mucila- 
ginous  drinks,  oat-meal,  rice,  or  barley-water,  or  give  soups  made  of 
parched  meal ;  and  these  prescriptions  are  worth  trying.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  whether  mutton-broth,  particularly  when  fat,  will 
cure  diarrhoea,  as  is  popularly  believed.  Besides  mucilaginous  drinks, 
slightly  astringent  liquids,  which  are  not  exactly  medicines,  are  usually 
prescribed ;  red  wine,  infusions  of  dried  whortleberries,  roasted  acoms, 
etc.  These  also  may  prove  serviceable,  and  are  worthy  of  trial  in  slight 
cases.  The  astringents  mentioned  above,  when  speaking  of  the  indi- 
cations from  the  disease,  may  also  be  named  among  diarrhoea  remedies. 
As  we  have  already  said,  nitrate  of  silver  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  children,  while  catechu  in  large  doses  (  3  i j  to 
5  vj  of  mucilage,  a  tablespoonful  every  hour  or  two)  is  often  suq^rising- 
ly  efficacious  in  the  diarrhoea  of  adults.  In  proportion  to  the  advantage 
finom  its  use,  acetate  of  lead  is  too  dangerous  a  remedy  to  merit  extco- 
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fiove  employment.  Bj  hi  the  most  certain  and  useful  remedy  is  opum, 
little  as  we  positively  know  of  its  manner  of  action.  If  a  diarrhoea 
seem  dangerous,  and  we  wish  to  check  it  quickly  and  certainly,  we 
may  use  laudanum  (3j — 3  ss  to  §  v j  of  mucilage,  or  weak  infusion^ 
of  ipecac.  Give  a  tablespoonful  every  hoiu*).  Opium  given  by  enema 
is  not  less  serviceable  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 

Intestinal  disease  is  only  one  symptom,  and  is  not  even  a  constant 
symptom,  in  typhus  fever  [Professor  N.  divides  typhus  fever  into  exan- 
thematous  or  typhus^  and  abdominal  or  typhoid  fever.  This  explains 
why  he  does  not  consider  the  bowel  aflfection  as  by  any  means  a  con- 
stant symptom] ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  fully  describe  the  typhous 
disease  of  the  intestine  without  depicting  typhus  fever.  Moreover, 
typhous  bowel  affections  are  the  result  of  the  specific  infection, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  admit  in  typhus.  On  this  account,  when 
considering  the  infectious  diseases,  we  shall  speak  both  of  typhus 
and  the  accompanying  intestinal  affection. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  intestinal  affections  in  Asi- 
atic cholera  and  dysentery,  induced  by  miasma ;  for,  in  these  affections, 
disease  of  the  intestines  is  very  rarely  absent,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  and  dysentery  may  be  deduced  firom  the  bowel  lesions.  Hence, 
we  have  spoken  of  cholera  morbus  and  catarrhal  dysentery  in  the 
present  section,  and  will  treat  of  epidemic  cholera  and  epidemic  dys- 
entery in  a  future  one,  because  we  believe  that,  from  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  etiological  causes,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as 
infectious  diseases. 

CHAPTER   II. 

PEBFORATINa  DUODENAL  ULGBB. 

The  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  scattered  through 
the  journals,  liand-books  of  practice,  and  monographs,  on  the  diseases 
of  the  duodenum,  or  of  the  intestine,  were  first  collected  by  the  indua- 
trious  and  meritorious  labor  of  Krauss^  and  were  so  carefully  analyzed 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  state  something  positive  about  this  disease 
which  is  probably  not  very  rare. 

Etiology. — From  the  great  resemblance,  as  well  of  the  anatom- 
ical appearances  as  of  the  symptoms,  course,  and  results,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  is  due  to  the  same  processes 
that  cause  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  hence,  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  ulceration,  but  a  necrosis,  and  a  solution  of  the  necrosed  part  of 
intestine  by  the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  thing  definite  ooncermng  the  frequency 
of  duodenal  ulcer,  for  doubtless  some  cases  that  have  not  led  to  perfo* 
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ration,  and  atill  more,  eodic  cicatricrcs  of  bcalcd  duodcniil  uk'i>rs.  han 
been  ovcrlookuil  at  tlie  antojwy.  In  one  ihaasantl  pf/sl-mortem  ex- 
amiiiiktioRs  iiinilc  at  the  I'nif^io  iiistitutu  for  juktlioto;:pcul  tuiatonij, 
Wiltiffk  found  pcrfor.tling  duodenal  ulo>ron1y  twieo,  while  in  scvcotjr 
four  cast's  lie  found  pitlicr  ulcers  or  tlicir  ricatrices.  Perfoniliiig  duo- 
ilenul  ulticrs  n[i{)ear  to  be  more  frcijuent  in  men  than  in  n'omen ;  just 
tlic  opposite  of  what  occurs  in  ulcer  of  the  stomncli.  It  is  hnnlly  ever 
seen  duriiij;  childhowl ;  most  of  tlie  ra.si^s  collected  h_v  JCrmiM  fiwunwl 
during  niiddle  age.  It  does  nut  appear,  from  the  analysis  of  the  casoa 
known,  whether  certain  causes,  particularly  burns  of  the  skin,  ittducc 
this  disi-ase. 

Anatomical  Appeakancks. — Tiio  mast  frcfpient  seat  of  the  ulcer 
is  the  upper  horizontal  jxirtion  of  the  duodenum;  in  some  fow  citses 
it  has  l>c<-n  ohser\'cd  in  the  dtniccndin}^  jmrtion,  and  in  one  eas<.-  in  the 
lower  I)ori:{ontal  portion  {Kratiss).  TtciKH  saj-s  that  perforating 
ulcers  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  I  Tuyself  liaii; 
seen  an  ulcer,  with  all  the  characteri.Hlics  of  simple  ixTfiirating  ulwr, 
in  tlin  upper  third  of  the  small  intestine,  in  a  public  ofliixT,  aged  fifty* 
six  years.  In  rwivnt  cases  the  vA^c%  of  the  ulcor  are  sharp  and  not 
swolh-n,  tin;  lo-'it  of  Eulxitanec  in  the  mucous  memlirane  is  nioru  cxtcih 
Biv<!  thiin  in  the  nnwcular  coat,  and  greater  in  this  than  in  the  si^rous. 
Ulcers  that  liuve  existed  some  time  are  sumnmdcd  by  thickened  edges, 
iadumtcd  by  newly-formed  connective  tissue.  In  some  cases  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  nei^hlxinnf^  organs  to  which  the  duodenum 
has  betiouie  adhenmt  before  its  couipli.'t<;  [x-rforation.  The  liver,  ])an- 
ercas,  gull-bladder,  and  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  have  l>een  oI>- 
servi.'d  as  <s)vi;rings  of  duodimid  ulcers.  The  progress  of  the  destruo 
lion  from  tlie  duodenum  to  tlie  adherent  gall-bladder  occasionally 
causes  a  fistnlous  communication  Ixttween  the  two.  A  conlinwition  of 
tlio  destructioD  to  the  adlicrcnt  abdominal  wall  may  lead  to  perf^ 
ration  outivardly.  Occasionally  this,  liko  the  pcrfoiating  ulcer  of  tK 
stoioacli,  heals,  with  groat  rotraotion  of  tho  cicatricial  tissue,  v 
may  thus  lead  to  Btriotme  of  the  dnodsDum.  finally,  oblitcratioiY 
"    is  II  result  of  cicatrix. . 
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a  larg«  meal.  la  both  patients  the  disease  lias  lasted  several  yeaxs. 
I  cousider  it  as  not  improbable  that  these  patients  have  aa  ulcor  or  a 
cicatrix  in  tbe  duodenum. 

Abseuw;  of  vomiting  spcaka  against  stricture  of  the  pyloni3,  but  I 
cannot  tvitli  certainty  exclude  a  constriction  of  the  duodenum  or  ixMn- 
mcncctncnt  of  the  jejunum  caused  by  chronic  partial  peiitonitts  (see 
Chapter  IH.). 

If  it  be  diiticult  to  diagnosticate  an  open  ulcer  of  the  stomacb  from 
one  that  has  healed  and  left  a  contracting  cicatrix,  it  b  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  an  open  iluodejial  ulcer  and  a  cicatrix.  The  pen- 
tonitia  caused  by  the  perforatioD  of  a  duodenal  ulcer  runs  the  same 
course  as  one  depending  on  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stoniat^ 
only  it  appears  to  run  its  course  more  rapidly,  perhaps  from  the  mix- 
ture of  bile  with  the  contents  that  escape  into  the  abdomen.  For  ibe 
symptoms  resulting  from  perforation  into  the  gall-bladder,  or  c)rte^ 
nally,  I  refer  to  the  monograph  of  Krauas. 

Treatment, — Perforating  ulcers  of  the  duodenum  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach ;  by  strict  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  the  use  of  alftaline  and  alkaline-saline  mineral  watcra, 
particularly  the  warm  springs  of  Karlsbad  and  Ems,  and  under  some 
drcumstances  by  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  If  there  be 
severe  cardialgia,  narcotics  ore  indispensable. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTRACnOSa   AND  CLOSURES  OP  THE  INTESTINAL  CAITAI, 

The  ^'aricd  processes  which  induce  constriction  or  closure  of  the 
intestine  are  best  treated  of  in  the  same  chapter,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  symptoms  excited  by  them  are  common  to  all. 

Etiology. — I.  Contraction  or  closure  of  the  intestine  may  result 
from  compression.  The  rectum  is  most  frequently  compressed  cither 
by  a  retrovertcd  uterus  or  a  pelvic  tumor,  such  as  fibroid  of  tbo  uterus, 
ovarian  cysts  having  an  unusual  location,  or  by  tumors  and  abscesses 
startiDg  from  the  peli-ic  bones  or  other  tissue.  Oucasionally  an  over- 
filled  or  cancerous  portion  of  intestine  oompresscs  the  portions  of  in- 
testine lying  under  it;  or  a  piece  of  mesentery,  drawn  down  by  the 
intestine  belonging  to  it,  being  in  a  large  hernia)  sac,  compresses  pot- 
tiona  of  intestine  lying  between  it  and  the  spinal  column. 

il.  Constriction   of  the    intestine    may    be  caused   by   structanl 
changes  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine.     The  different  forms  of  strict 
of  the  bowel  come  under  this  head.     Those  resulting  from  c; 
of  intestinal  ulcers,  particulariy  the  catarrhal,  follicular,  or  dyseDtti 
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are  the  most  frequent  Cicatrization  of  tuberculous  (scrofulous)  ulcers 
rarely,  and  of  typhoid  ulcers  never,  leads  to  stricture  of  the  intescine. 
Cicatricial  strictures  occur  in  the  rectum  also,  after  the  healini^  of 
syphilitic  ulcers  or  of  wounds.  Simple  stricture  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  walls  of  the  intestine  is  more  rare  than  that  which  occurs  in  the 
oesophagus  and  pylorus  from  the  same  cause.  Lastly,  we  must  men* 
tion  those  strictures  induced  by  neoplasia,  particularly  carcinoma,  of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

3.  The  intestine  may  be  closed  by  rotation  on  its  axis ;  even  half  a 
rotation  closes  its  calibre.  The  closure  may  result  either  fix)m  u  por- 
tion of  intestine  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  or  from  the  mesentery,  oi 
part  of  it  with  the  intestine  attached  to  it,  being  twisted  on  itself,  or 
from  a  portion  of  mesentery  with  its  intestine  being  wound  axound 
another  loop  of  intestine.  A  long  and  relaxed  mesentery  predisposes 
to  the  occurrence  of  rotation  on  the  axis ;  the  mechanism  of  this  is 
obscure. 

4.  Closure  of  the  intestine  may  result  from  internal  strangulation, 
or  incarceration.  This  occurs  when  a  portion  of  intestine  enters  any 
fissure  in  the  abdomen,  or  gets  behind  a  ligament  stretched  there,  and 
thus  becomes  constricted.  A  portion  of  intestine  may  be  thus  stran- 
gulated in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  or  in  a  congenital  or  developed 
fissure  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery.  The  bands  which  most  fre- 
quently cause  strangulation  are  those  resulting  from  peritonitis ;  they 
occur  between  the  most  different  organs,  but  particularly  between  the 
uterus  and  its  surroundings.  A  portion  of  intestine  may  be  thrown 
aroimd  the  omentum  which  is  drawn  downward  strongly,  or  aroimd 
the  vermiform  process  which  has  become  adherent  at  its  point,  and 
may  thus  be  constricted. 

5.  The  intestine  may  be  closed  by  one  portion  of  intestine  entering 
another  portion ;  this  almost  always  takes  place  from  above  downward. 
This  is  called  invaginatic^n^  or  intussusception ^  as  it  consists  of  an  in- 
version of  the  intestine  into  itscl£  When  this  occurs,  there  are  three 
layers  of  intestine,  one  over  the  other;  the  outer  one  is  called  the 
Bheath,  or  intussuscipicns ;  the  middle  and  inner  one  are  called  the  in- 
tussusceptum.  The  mucous  surfiEice  of  the  external  and  middle  layers 
and  the  serous  coat  of  the  middle  and  internal  layers  are  brought  in 
apposition.  The  mesentery  lies  between  the  middle  and  internal  lay- 
ers. As  this  is  attached  at  its  root,  it  is  rendered  tense  by  this  inver- 
sion, and  hence  exercises  traction  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  intefr 
line.  In  consequence  of  this  one-sided  traction,  the  invaginated  portion 
of  intestine  is  distorted ;  its  opening  is  drawn  from  the  middle  toward 
the  side  of  the  sheath,  and  it  is  elongated  to  a  narrow  fissure.  If  there 
be  quantities  of  intestinal  contents  pressing  downward,  the  invaginated 
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portion  is  constantly  driven  dpepor  in,  and  the  inversion  liccomcs  more 
complete.  Iiitussusceptiun  U  Itmnd  in  both  tliu  small  and  lar^  into 
tine.  Tlio  lower  end  of  tlie  small  intestine  not  luifrcquontly  entoM 
tlid  large  intestine  ;  and  cases  have  been  obst-rved  where  the  ileotscal 
valve  was  close  to,  or  even  projected  out  of^  the  anus.  Intussuscep- 
tions mostly  ocrur  in  the  course  of  cltmnic  dinrrhccaa  ;  it  is  most  jmh- 
able  that  they  arc  caused  by  a  portion  of  intestine  contracting  Btrooglj, 
and,  by  elongating  and  moving  fonvard  at  the  same  time,  entering  tha 
non-eontntctcd  portion  just  below ;  part  of  the  latter  is  drawn  along 
and  inverted  with  the  contracted  portion.  New  peristaltic  movcmcaU 
force  tlie  invaginalcd  portion  of  intestine  farther  and  farther  into  ths 
outer  portion,  until  the  resistance  from  the  mesentery,  or  the  adhcdoD 
of  the  parts  pualied  into  one  another,  arrests  the  progress  of  the  inner 
{jortion.  Occasionally,  (larticularly  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  h&?e 
died  of  liydnK-ppholus,  wc  often  find  one  or  more  intussusccptiwu, 
which  are  usually  short ;  these  have  occurred  during  tlic  dcatli4g0Dj, 
as  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  inflammation,  Tlicy  kIh 
appear  to  be  caused  by  increased  and  uneqiuit  contraction  of  the  mttt- 
tines,  by  which  the  contracted  portions  are  forced  into  the  larger.  It 
is  wortliy  of  remark  tliat  increased  movements  of  tlie  intestines,  whidi 
may  even  l>e  perceived  througli  the  abdominal  wails,  arc  seen  juatb» 
fore  death  in  animals,  even  after  paralysis  of  the  ccrebn>4pinal  systaa 
has  occurred. 

6.  Finally,  the  intoHtinos  may  be  closed  by  extensive  accumulatica 
of  hard  and  dry  fieccs,  or  by  stony  concretions  consisting  of  hardened 
Ckcos,  or  jin'cipif  atcs  of  the  triple  ptiosphates  and  lime-salts.    This  lata 
of  closure  may  be  just  as  complete,  and  the  symptoms  during  lifemaj  be 
just  as  threatening,  as  in  tliose  caused  by  rotation  of  the  intestine  oniU 
axis,  by  internal  strangulation,  or  by  invagination.     Cases  where  fecil 
vomiting  am]  o1)stinate  constipation  were  overcome  by  large  dotettt 
metallic  mercury  and  similar  remedies  arc  not  to  be  blindly  takon  •• 
examples  of  cures  of  internal  strangulated  hernia,  etc,  but  mtherpnm 
that  retained  fteces  may  excite  the  combination  of  aymptoma,  wUeh  it 
usually  designated  as  ileus  or  miserere.     Coniplete  olasura  of  tha  » 
testincs  by  masses  of  freoes  occurs  most  readily  at.thoM  l»ln¥»  lAtn 
mechanical  obstnict  ions  constantly  oppose  and  retard  the  progrcM  of 
the  content<t  of  the  intestines ;  hence  it  is  more  Ulcely  t<>  t«ke  pliu*    j 
obovo  the  bent  porliona  and  the  adhesions,  of  vrhich  wo  spoke  la  ■  J 
previous  chapter,  above  compresseil   portions,  or  above  the  \-arioui  1 
forms  of  stricture  of  the  intestine.     In  other  cases  a  sub-pure  lytic  ft»Ve  ] 
of  the  intestinal  muscles,  or  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  froin  tbo  i»  J 
testinal  mucous  mcmbrunc,  a^^wan  («  tiivur  the  eoUcction  of  the  oImI 
stnicting  faeces.    Lastly,  the  uie  of  food  which  feaat «  grmt  t|iMUititil| 
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of  hard  fieeoes,  such  as  vegetables,  or  bread  containing  much  bran,  oi 
even  of  badly-prepared  asparagus,  may  induce  this  fonn  of  obstruction 
of  the  intestines. 

Akatomical  Appearances. — It  would  take  too  long  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  different  tumors  that  may  compress  the  intestine.  The 
pathological  anatomy  of  strictures  of  the  intestine  is  entered  into  when 
speaking  of  the  different  diseases  that  cause  them.  The  change  of 
position  of  the  intestines  that  causes  closure  of  the  intestines  has  been 
previously  described. 

Above  contracted  places  we  usually  find  the  intestine  dilated,  and, 
as  it  is  at  the  same  time  elongated,  it  is  abnormally  curved.  The 
walls  of  these  portions  of  intestine  are  usually  hypertrophied,  or  at 
least  thickened ;  the  cavities  are  filled  with  gases  and  fioeces.  Below 
the  contraction  the  bowel  appears  empty  and  collapsed.  Where  gas 
and  fasces  have  rested  for  a  time,  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  in  a 
state  of  chronic  catarrh,  which,  from  time  to  time,  becomes  acute  (see 
previous  chapter). 

In  closure  of  the  intestine,  its  vessels,  and  in  some  cases  those  of 
the  mesentery  also,  are  compressed ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  is 
great  capillary  congestion,  which  induces  decided  sweUing  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine,  severe  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
transudations  and  small  haemorrhages  in  the  serous  coat.  More  or  less 
extensive  peritonitis  usually  accompanies  these  changes.  If  the  pres- 
sure and  tension  of  the  vessels  be  not  removed,  absolute  stasis  occurs 
in  the  capillaries,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  mortification  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine.  In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  a  perforation,  which 
almost  always  causes  death  from  peritonitis.  In  some  few  cases  the 
intestine  becomes  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  before  perforation, 
and  a  fecal  fistula  or  so-called  artificial  anus  results ;  these  diseases 
belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery.  In  intussusception  the  mortification 
of  the  invaginated  part,  and  its  passage  through  the  anus,  may  effect 
a  relative  cure,  if  a  firm  adhesion  between  the  external  and  middle 
layers  of  the  intussusception  have  previously  taken  place ;  but  this 
place  usuaUy  remains  permanently  constricted.  This  is  still  more  apt 
to  be  the  case  if  only  the  lower  part  of  the  invaginated  intestine  slough 
off  while  the  upper  part  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  sheath,  so  that 
at  this  point  the  intestinal  wall  shall  permanently  consist  of  several 
superimposed  layers. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  most  important  symptom  of  con- 
striction of  the  intestine  is  difficult  and  tedious  defecation.  But,  as 
many  persons  suffer  from  sluggish  bowels  ^vithout  any  mechanical  ob- 
stacle impeding  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  their  bowels,  it  does 
not  appear  improper  to  insert  here  some  remarks  on  "  habitual  con 
stipation." 
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ShiocA,  who,  in  bis  clinic  of  abdominal  diseases,  treats  \-ery  ex- 
jstively  of  Labitiial  constipation,  and  gives  a  very  lifelike  and  a 


says  very  truly  tbat 
ve  term.  Some  peiGOBt 
r  thiid  day,  and  still  led 
re;  on  the  other  band, 
two  stools  d^y.     The 


rate  account  of  iha  bconveniencc  to  which  it  1 
"  suffering  from  constipation  "  is  a  very  rela 
habitually  only  have  a  passa^  every  second 
very  well,  or  feel  worse  when  they  have  a 
others  feel  sick  if  they  do  not  have  one  o 

cause  of  this  difference  depends  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  former  fixm 
but  little  tiece^  as  they  eat  food  containing  but  little  indigestiUe  n^ 
terial,  and  as  they  perfectly  as&imilate  the  digestible  part  of  the  food; 
while  the  latter  have  a  quantity  of  fieces,  because  their  food  contsiai 
much  indigestible  material,  or  because  their  power  of  digestion  is  im- 
paired.' But  even  persons  eating  similar  food  and  digesting  ctjualij 
well  show  the  same  difference  in  the  number  of  evacuations  rcquind 
to  keep  tbcm  feeling  well.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactorv  explana- 
tion of  these  sj'niptoniB,  but  in  most  cases  they  seem  to  depend  on  iIk 
fact  that  in  some  persons  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the 
retained  iieccs  and  the  products  of  decomposition,  leads  to  intestiusl 
catarrh,  while  in  other  less  susceptible  persons  the  intestine  rcmoiiu 
healthy.  In  the  latter  cases  only  small  amoimts  of  gases  fnmi  ficm 
the  faces  contained  in  the  intestines,  the  abdomen  does  not  become 
tense,  and  ihe  diuphragm  is  not  pressed  upward,  even  when  the  }ie[Son 
has  iio  passage  for  two  or  three  days  or  more.  In  the  fonner  attea 
the  mucus  covering  the  walls  of  the  intestine  acts  on  the  contents  of 
tho  bowels  as  a  ferment,  and  by  their  rapid  decomposition  quan- 
tities of  gaa  are  formed ;  the  abdomen  is  puffed  up,  and,  even  after  a 
short  retention  of  fieoes,  we  have  tho  inconvenience  described  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.  To  this  description  we  have  to  add  a  few  symptonu 
that  depend  mote  directly  on  collection  of  feces  in  the  lower  piirtiuua 
of  the  bowels,  particularly  in  the  flexure  of  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum. 
Occasionally  patients  have  an  "unsatisfactory  feeling,"  »s  Henoch 
aptly  calls  il,  after  stool ;  they  feel  as  if  there  were  still  massc.a  in  the 
intestines,  which  should  have  been  passed.  Tliis  feeling  alone  giTGS 
them  great  discomfort,  and  puts  them  in  a  disagreeable  frame  ofnuDtL 
But,  besides  this,  there  are  often  svmptoms  resulting  from  the  pressare 
of  the  full  intestines  on  the  neighboring  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
Pressure  on  the  itiac  veins  rarely  causes  cedema  of  (he  feet ;  IhiI 
patients  with  habitual  constipation  usually  suffer  from  cold  feet,  a  ^^ery 
auQopng  symptom,  which  is  roost  readily  explained  by  the  iinpodcd 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  feel.  Dilatation  of  toe  i-essels  ui  the 
nulls  of  the  rectum  moat  frequently  result  from  pressure  on  tbt?  hypo- 
gastric veins,  and  occaAionally  there  arc  ruptures  of  these  dilated  vc»- 
«els.     The  signiiicance  of  these  varicose  vessels  and  the  hasniurrhaAet 
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(blind  and  bleeding  piles)  is  overvalued  by  the  laity,  who  usually 
regaid  them  as  the  cause  and  not  as  the  result  of  their  trouble.  In 
the  same  way  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  pudic  veins,  or,  in  women, 
from  the  uterine  veins,  may  be  impeded.  In  consequence  of  this,  in 
most  women  who  are  habitually  constipated,  there  is  hyperaemia  of  the 
uterus,  which  shows  itself  by  very  abimdant  menstruation  and  uterine 
catarrh,  and  which  subsequently  often  leads  to  important  disorders  of 
nutrition  of  the  uterus.  Thus  we  see  that  the  notorious  Morrison^s 
pills  may  not  incorrectly  be  said  to  benefit  menstrual  difficulties  and 
fluor  albus.  Men  with  habitual  constipation  may  have  frequent  erec- 
tions and  seminal  emissions,  induced  by  the  impeded  escape  of  blood 
from  the  pudic  veins ;  if  they  were  previously  worried  about  their  feel- 
ings, they  are  absolutely  frightened  by  this  symptom.  Lastly,  the 
pressure  of  the  loaded  intestines  on  the  sacral  plexus  may  cause  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  the  legs,  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  a  feeling  of  numbness. 
The  causes  of  habitual  constipation,  which  does  not  depend  on  curva- 
tures and  adhesions  of  the  intestines,  or  on  the  various  forms  of  con- 
striction, are  rather  obscure.  The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  not  unfrequently  develops  in  growing  chil- 
dren. A  slow  movement  of  the  intestine  appears  most  frequently  to 
induce  it ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  explanation  of  this  sluggishness  of 
the  intestinal  muscles.  The  bad  habit,  of  repeatedly  restraining  the 
faeces  forcibly,  induces  habitual  constipation  in  some  cases.  "  Sedentary 
habits,''  also,  such  as  are  common  to  students  and  persons  of  certain 
occupations,  are  likewise  properly  classed  among  the  exciting  causes 
of  this  aflfection.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  perseveringly  walking 
does  not,  by  any  means,  render  defecation  as  easy  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Patients  with  habitual  constipation  usually  become  indefat- 
igable walkers,  without  thereby  attaining  the  goal  which  is  often  the 
object  of  their  whole  desire  and  endeavor  (JBenoch).  In  some  cases, 
the  habitual  constipation  is  due  to  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  which, 
like  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  as  we  have  shown,  induces  a  sub-paralytic 
state  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  in  spite  of  the  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  intestines  that  it  causes.  Hence  j>eople  who  have  led  a  luxu- 
rious life  often  suflfer  from  habitual  constipation.  We  often  meet  per- 
sons who,  at  the  imiversity,  were  great  beer-drinkers,  and  were  most 
jovial  and  popular  fellows,  who,  a  few  years  later,  have  become  ill- 
tempered  and  peevish,  and  have  no  thoughts  beyond  whether  they 
"  will  have  the  longed-for  passage  to-day."  Recently,  inactivity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  has  been  classed  among  the  causes  of  habitual  con- 
stipation, and  cases  have  been  described  where  the  patients  accustomed 
the  abdominal  muscles  to  exercise,  and  were  thus  cured  of  their  consti- 
pation.    The  excessive  stretchinor  jiti  1  r.^lixUiou  of  the  abdomen  re- 
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fwywwwg  after  frequent  pregnancies,  partkalail j  after  twins,  appe»9  u 
me  much  more  in jmions  than  the  diminished  actiyitT  of  the  abdocninal 
mnsdea.  Such  women,  upon  whose  abdomen  it  seems  croel  to  preas^ 
from  a  feeling  that  we  should  break  through  the  walls,  almost  alwaj^ 
mfier  from  habitual  constipation,  and  thej  cannot  strain  modi ;  and  in 
these  same  women  theie  is  always  abdominal  plethora  and  chionie 
intestinal  catarrh,  which  alone  would  sufficientlv  explain  the  retarded 
defecation.  (We  maj  rcadilj  understand  that,  under  these  circtm- 
stances,  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-Tessels  in  the  abdomen  can  easflr 
occur;  when  we  consider  that,  normallj,  thev  are  subjected  not  oqIt 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  that  caused  bj  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  consequently,  when  the  latter  are  relaxed, 
they  are  deprived  of  one  impmtant  aid  to  the  presenratioa  of  their 
normal  condition.) 

As  habitual  constipation,  then,  has  so  many  causes,  that  its  presence 
alone  does  not  justify  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  the 
question  arises.  How  shall  we  recognize  such  a  cause  of  oonstipatioo? 
The  observation  of  the  fbcees  may  aid  us  here.  In  the  c»dinanr  forms 
of  constipation,  sausage-shaped  faeces,  of  extraordinary  size,  are  often 
passed ;  in  stricture  of  the  intestine,  on  the  contrary,  particulariy  when 
seated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  they  often  have  a  very  small 
calibre,  and  consist  of  small  rolls,  scarcely  as  thick  as  the  finger,  or  of 
small  round  masses,  like  sheep's  dung.  Important  as  this  symptcHn  is 
for  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  wc  must  still  remember 
that  it  may  also  occur  after  long  stanation,  particularly  after  long-con 
tinned  disease.  The  empty  intestine,  which  is  tightly  contracted  at 
such  times,  appears  to  expand  only  gradually  to  its  former  calibre. 
Even  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphincter  occasionally  cause  this 
form  of  fieces.  Hence,  before  wc  can  diagnosticate  stricture  of  the  in- 
testines from  this  s}Tnptom,  tlie  above  states  must  be  excluded.  The 
history  may  give  another  aid  in  diagnosis.  Wc  have  already  explained 
that  cicatricial  contraction  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  stricture. 
Hence,  if  habitual  constipation  and  a  peculiar  form  of  the  fjeces  occur 
after  a  long  attack  c;f  dysentery,  or  after  diarrhoeas  which  seemed  to 
depend  on  ulcers  of  tlie  intestine,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  stric- 
ture. In  the  same  way,  in  other  cases,  we  may  suspect,  from  the  his- 
tory, that  there  is  a  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  some  kind  of  tumor 
in  tlic  pelvis,  which  is  compressing  the  intestine.  In  fonning  a  diag- 
nosis, wc  should  also  avail  ourselves  of  i)hysical  examination.  Promi- 
nence of  the  abdomen  at  any  part,  and  a  remarkably  full  percussion 
sound  at  this  point,  if  found  at  repeated  examinations,  show  that  part 
of  the  intestine,  above  a  constricted  portion,  is  dilated.  Finally,  when 
ive  suspect  stricture  of  the  intestine,  we  should  never  neglect  to  ex- 
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amine  the  rectum  with  the  finger.  If  we  can  reach  no  stricture  with 
the  finger,  we  should  use  an  elastic  catheter.  We  may  be  deceived  bj 
the  catheter  striking  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  by  a 
fold  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  preventing  the  further  entrance  of  the 
instrument  Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  rcctimi  may  also  deceive 
unaccustomed  observers.  In  women  it  is  just  as  important  to  make  a 
vaginal  examination,  to  satisfy  om'selves  about  the  position,  size,  and 
form  of  the  uterus,  and  find  if  there  be  any  tumors  in  the  pelvis. 

The  symptoms  of  closure  of  the  intestines,  which  subsequently  be- 
come terrible,  and  very  dangerous,  are  often  slight,  and  apparently 
free  finom  danger  at  the  outset.  The  patients  feel  puffed  up,  have  colic, 
periodically  appearing  and  disappearing,  think  they  have  made  some 
error  in  diet,  and  take  some  camomile-tea,  or  a  slight  laxative.  The 
physician  is  not  usually  called  till  these  remedies  fail,  and,  in  spite  of 
them,  the  pains  increase,  and  the  bowels  do  not  move,  or  when  nausea 
and  vomiting  occur.  A  careful  and  experienced  physician  always  con- 
siders thb  combination  of  symptoms  as  disagreeable  and  threatening. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  carefully,  without  over-modesty  or  forbearance, 
to  examine  those  parts  of  the  body  where  hernia  may  occur.  Woe  to 
him  who  trusts  that  the  patient  will,  unquestioned,  tell  him  he  has  a 
rupture,  or  who  rests  contented  with  his  simple  denial  of  the  question  1 
The  rectiun  and  vagina  should  be  explored  just  as  carefully  as  the  in- 
guinal regions,  to  find  if  there  be  any  obstructions  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  bowels.  In  spite  of  the  anxiety  that  the  case  causes  him,  the 
physician,  of  coimse,  hopes,  at  this  time,  that  the  symptoms  are  excited 
by  a  retention  of  faeces,  somewhat  obstinate,  perhaps,  but  one  which 
may,  nevertheless,  be  overcome.  He  prescribes  enemata,  and  large 
doses  of  castor-oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  croton-oiL  After  a  few 
hours  he  returns,  uncalled  for,  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  his  own  anxiety.  Meanwhile,  the  enemata  have 
occasionally  brought  away  a  little  fseces  finom  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
testine, but,  in  most  cases,  they  have  had  no  effect,  or  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  give  the  patient  an  enema.  In  spite  of  the  addition  of 
croton-oil,  the  castor-oil  has  remained  ineffectual ;  after  taking  it,  the 
patient  has  had  great  pain,  and  frequently  vomited  green  masses.  At 
the  same  time,  his  appearance  has  changed ;  his  face  is  distorted  and 
pale,  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  hands,  is  cool,  the  pulse  smalL  Now 
the  sorrowful  conclusion  becomes  more  and  more  certain,  that  the  in 
testine  is  closed,  and,  perhaps,  is  so  obstructed  that  medical  aid  can 
give  no  relief  The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  more  prominent; 
there  are  severe,  straining,  bearing-down  pains,  which  the  patient  calls 
cramps.  These  paroxysms  of  pain  are  usually  followed  by  nausea,  and, 
to  the  terror  of  the  patient  and  those  around  him,  the  vomited  masses 
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oonstantly  become  browner  and  more  discolored,  and  the  smell  more 
difitincily  feculent.     There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether  ster- 
cx>raceous  vomiting  could  result  from  obstruction  cf  the  small  intestine, 
or  if  it  could  only  occur  in  closure  of  the  large  intestine,  where  the 
formation  of  the  faeces  proper  begins.     We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
even  the  contents  of  the  ileiun,  particularly  if  they  have  been  there 
long,  may  have  a  feculent  odor,  and  that  in  so-called  fecal  vomiting 
actual  fbeces  are  rarely,  if  ever,  vomited.     I  consider  it  improbable  that 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  should  pass  the  ileo-ccecal  ^'alve, 
and  enter  the  small  intestine  and  stomach.     There  are  various  views, 
even,  concerning  the  origin  of  retrograde  movements  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestine.     Setz  not  only  denies  all  influence  of  the  contractions 
of  the  intestines  on  the  backward  movement  of  the  contents,  but  he 
even  believes  that  they  rather  impede  than  aid  the  normal  progress  of 
the  contents  from  the  stomach  toward  the  rectum.     In  the  act  of 
vomiting,  abdominal  pressure  unmistakably  plays  the  chief  part ;  it  is 
this,  aided  by  the  above-mentioned  contraction  of  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach,  which  evacuates  its  contents.     The  contents  of  the  in- 
testines appear  to  enter  the  stomach,  because,  during  the  contraction 
of  the  intestines,  the  masses  cannot  pass  downward,  and  are  driven 
upward.     We  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  this  occurs 
regularly,  or  whether  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of  intestine  inmie- 
diately  follows  the  contraction  of  the  portion  just  below  it — that  is, 
whether  there  be  an  actual  antiperistaltic  motion.     At  all  events,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  long  as  the  obstruction  exists,  all  drastics,  by  increasing 
the  contraction  of  the  intestines,  must  induce  vomiting.     In  some  cases 
the  disease  nms  along  for  eight  to  fourteen  days,  or  longer,  with  these 
symptoms,  which  may  even  temporarily  remit.     During  the  attacks  of 
pain  which  usually  precede  the  vomiting,  according  to  lVat$o?i^s  graphic 
description,  we  may  feel  or  see  in  the  abdomen  "  immense  coils  of  in- 
testine, as  big,  perhaps,  as  one's  arm,  rise  and  roll  over,  like  some  huge 
snake,  with  loud  roarings  and  flatulence.     The  distended  bowel  strives 
with  all  its  power,  but  strives  in  vain,  to  overcome  the  opposing  bar- 
rier."    Tlie  patient,  now  fearfully  disfigured,  has  a  ghostly  look,  a  dirty 
color,  his  face  is  covered  with  cold  sweat,  his  hands  cool,  his  pulse  im- 
perceptible, while  the  mind  remains  long  unclouded ;  finally,  he  dies 
exhausted,  with  the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis. 

The  picture  is  somewhat  different  when  extensive  peritonitis  occurs 
early  in  the  obstruction.  Tlien  the  abdomen  is  puffed  up  much  sooner ; 
it  becomes  excessively  tense,  and  so  painful  that  even  the  slightest 
pressure  is  not  borne.  As  the  exudation  occurs  almost  exclusively  be- 
tween the  inflated  intestines,  it  can  rarely  be  recognized  by  the  dull 
percussion-sound  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen.     The  patients 
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do  not  toss  around  on  the  bed,  like  those  above  described,  but  lie  still 
on  their  back,  carefully  avoiding  all  movement,  because  it  increases 
their  pain.  The  pulse  is  very  firequent,  the  temperature  very  high 
the  diaphragm,  pressed  upward,  compresses  the  lungs,  and  the  respirar 
tion  is  hastened ;  the  obstructed  flow  of  blood  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  gives  the  patient  a  cyanotic  look.  In  comparison  with  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned,  which  even  now  continue,  those  of  peri- 
tonitis are  so  prominent  that  the  former  are  not  sufficiently  noticed, 
and,  while  the  peritonitis  is  recognized,  the  internal  strangulation,  or 
other  obstruction  of  the  intestine  causing  it,  escapes  observation.  We 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  consider  ^^rheimiatic  peritonitis'^  a  very  rare 
disease,  and,  when  peritonitis  occiurs  in  a  non-puerperal  patient,  to  think 
of  perforation,  particularly  of  perforation  of  the  stomach  by  an  ulcer, 
or  of  acute  obstruction  of  the  intestine.  If  the  disease  has  occurred 
quite  suddenly,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  vomiting,  the  chances  are 
in  favor  of  perforation.  If  it  has  come  on  gradually,  and  there  was 
vomiting  at  the  very  first,  which  continues  obstinately,  or  if  fecal 
vomiting  occurs,  there  is,  most  probably,  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  course  is  usually  much  more  rapid ;  even  after  a 
few  days,  there  is  usually  great  collapse,  general  paralysis,  and  almost 
always  a  fatal  termination. 

During  life  it  can  hardly  be  said,  in  any  case,  whether  the  group 
of  symptoms  that  we  have  described  depends  on  a  rotation,  internal 
strangulation,  intussusception,  or  an  obstruction  of  the  intestine  by 
hardened  faeces  or  stony  concretions.  We  have  the  least  certainty  in 
diagnosticating  rotation  of  the  intestine  on  its  axis.  The  suspicion  of 
mtemal  strangulation  is  somewhat  supported,  if  the  patient  has  had  a 
previous  attack  of  peritonitis,  as  the  bands,  which  are  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  strangulation,  are  almost  alwajrs  remains  of  former 
peritonitis.  Intussusception  occasionally  shows  peculiarities  of  symj>- 
toms  by  which  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  finom  other  forms  of  ob- 
struction of  the  intestine.  Among  these  is  a  sausage-shaped  tumor, 
usually  of  only  moderate  resistance,  which  may  sometimes  be  felt  in 
the  abdomen,  particularly  when  the  walls  are  not  very  tense.  This 
tumor  cannot  be  moved  much ;  it  is  painful,  and,  on  percussion,  gives  a 
sound  not  quite  dull.  In  intussusception,  moreover,  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine  is  often  not  closed  so  completely  as  in  other  forms,  so  that^ 
occasionally,  small  quantities  of  fbeces,  or  intestinal  gases,  are  evacu- 
ated. Moreover,  from  the  compression  of  the  veins  of  the  mesentery, 
which  is  likewise  invaginated,  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  invagi- 
nated  portion  of  intestine,  which  may  readily  induce  rupture  of  vessels 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  bloody  or  bloody-mucous  passages.  This 
symptom  is  peculiarly  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  intussusception  io 
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TitEATKRNT. — In  thc  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  tlie  iates 
linal  fotU  rlca  iind  mesenteric  glands,  we  ebould  first  of  all  comfasi 
the  morliid  prcdi.Hpositi»n  which  excites  and  maintains  them.  On  tha 
pfiint  we  may  refer  to  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  prophylaia 
and  ciiUHal  trootment  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  will  only  call 
attention  to  the  important  rule,  so  often  neglected,  that  the  pstieal 
Bliould  !«  kept  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible.  When  speaJdi^ 
of  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  we  shall  treat  particularly  of  the  india- 
lions  for  ood-iiver  oil,  aconi-colfce,  walnut-leaf-tea,  as  well  as  of  tie 
use  of  alkaline  springs.  Cod-liver  oil  does  not  by  any  means  inoeue 
the  diarrhfrn  in  all  cases,  so  that,  when  its  use  is  indicated,  we  uuy  Qt 
if  it  will  Ik!  liomc.  In  other  rcspccta  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  uj 
intefltiiuil  ulcerti  corresponds  with  that  of  chronic  intestinal  caunh. 
If  the  diiirrhwn  hccome  exhausting,  opium  wUl  be  indispensable,  boL 
licforo  emjiloyiiig  this  remedy,  wc  should  try  the  astringents  andlS' 
tera  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  diarrhoea.  If  tat 
abdomen  beoomo  sensitive  to  pressure,  wc  may  use  %TBnn  poaltica 
If  tlio  pains  increase  greatly,  we  may  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  pv» 
fu\  purt. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


I   OF  TUE   ISTESTIN-ES, 


Kni'LOOY. — L'juKvr  of  the  intestines  is  far  rarer  than  that  era 
stoiiukcli ;  it  is  almost  always  priman',  and  is  even  generallv  isoJw 
it  i.1  only  in  sulitarv  easi's  that  thc  cancer  advances  from  neigbVr:; 
iiijpms  to  till-  inti'stiiu'.     The  etioloirv  is  perfectly  obscurt", 

AxATOMU'.u.  AffKARA\V[;s. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  affeci;- 
lar<p>  inti-stitiea  alnm.-t  e\iliisivfly,and  iwrtiailarly the  sigraoi 
ttud  ihi'  nvluni.     l^uly  in  rare  iiiscs  do  wc  Knd  numerous  c 
QLNliites  uffivtiti^  lnnh  the  larjre  aad  small  intestine  ;  in  the  la 
they  eom-siH'iKl  tn  J\'/a-'f  irtamU 

As  'n\  the  sli'iiutih,  s.i  in  li'c  iriiL-stine,  we  have  scinrhus,  a 
aiu.1  alvi^'lar  ,T.Mll..id  .-JiKvr.    ^Ve  aI/o  timi  the  same  con 
ditFcri'nt  fynin  I'f  i-.i!nvr;  iIk-  di'^-n.Titi.'n  ot'i.-n  begins  L 
(vus  tx'unective  tissue  as  su'rrhus,  auil,  at'tor  it  has  r 
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tlie  patient  on  a  diet  which  will  leave  as  little  £»ces  as  possible.  The 
more  threatening  the  symptoms  of  the  constriction,  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  that  the  patient  should  live  on  eggs,  strong  broths,  and 
pure  muscular  meat,  with  delicate  fibre.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
secure  regular  evacuations  bj  enemata  and  laxatives. 

Those  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine  that  are  caused  by  hard- 
ened fiseces  and  stony  concretions  are  far  more  amenable  to  treatment 
than  those  caused  by  changed  position  of  the  intestines.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  obstructions  of  the  rectum  by  £oeoes,  which  are 
often  collected  in  astonishing  masses  above  the  sphincter.  A  prudish 
physician,  who  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  local  examination,  will 
prescribe  laxative  after  laxative  for  days,  in  such  cases,  without  any 
benefit;  while  a  physician  who  has  no  false  modesty,  and  takes  no 
refusal  when  it  is  a  question  of  knowing  the  disease  more  thoroughly, 
obtains  wonderful  results.  It  often  requires  great  pains  and  untiring 
patience  to  make  a  passage  with  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or 
oom-tongs,  for  enemata  which,  at  first,  would  not  enter,  and  to  pass  an 
elastic  tube  through  these  masses,  and  give  softening  enemata.  The 
task  becomes  more  difficult  if  the  hardened  fioeces  be  higher  up.  We 
may  here  refer  to  what  we  said  of  the  removal  of  impacted  faeces  when 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  typhlitis  stercoralis.  At  first  we  attempt 
to  induce  a  passage  by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  castor-oil,  or  by  large  doses 
of  calomel;  to  each  dose  of  the  former  we  may  add  half  a  drop  of 
crotonoiL  If  these  remedies  prove  ineflfectual,  and  increase  the  vomit- 
ing, we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  dysopompe  [Davi- 
son's syringe],  which  certainly  offers  the  most  chance  of  softening  the 
hard  masses  which  are  usually  in  the  large  intestine.'  We  must  not 
be  discouraged  if  the  first  injection  does  not  produce  an  effect,  but 
must  repeat  it  two  or  three  times  daily.  In  one  case  that  I  have  seen, 
it  was  not  till  after  four  days'  assiduous  use  of  the  pump  that  smaU, 
friable,  greatly-discolored  masses  of  faeces,  which  had  a  horrible  odor, 
were  mixed  with  the  fluid  injected.  And  not  till  the  following  day 
were  there  large  quantities  of  similar  appearance.  In  desperate  cases 
we  may  use  pure  quicksilver ;  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  or  more 
of  this  article  may  be  swallowed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  some 
cases,  where  all  other  remedies  fEiiled,  the  weight  of  the  mercury  broke 
through  the  obstruction.  Rotations  and  internal  strangulations  can 
rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  gastrotomy, 
which,  to  be  successful,  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  quicksilver  may,  by  its  weight,  remove  a  rotar 
lion  of  the  intestine,  or  cause  the  reposition  of  a  strangulated  part  by 
the  traction  that  it  exercises  on  it  before  reaching  it ;  however,  there 
Is  some  doubt  about  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  where  this  result  is  said 
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to  hsLve  been  attained.  Since,  in  intussusception,  the  ir»versiou  of  the 
intestine  almost  invariably  takes  place  from  above  downward,  there  u 
a  contraindication  to  the  exhibition  of  laxatives,  which  would  force  the 
invaginated  portion  still  deeper  into  the  sheath.  This  is  still  more 
true  of  quicksilver.  When  the  intussusception  has  been  recognized 
early,  we  may  perform  gastrotomy,  as  has  been  successfully  done  in 
some  cases.  If  we  can  reach  the  invaginated  intestine  through  the 
rectum,  we  should  attempt  to  replace  it  by  carefully  introducing  an 
oesophageal  bougie  that  has  a  sponge  fastened  to  its  end.  Tliis  pro- 
cedure has  been  particularly  successful  in  some  cases  in  children.  U 
we  cannot  reach  the  invaginated  part,  we  may  inject  larg^  quantities 
of  liquid,  or  blow  air  into  the  rectum  with  an  air-bag,  so  as  to  press 
back  the  invaginated  portion,  if  possible.  As  soon  as  severe  perito- 
nitis has  occurred,  these  procedures  can  be  of  no  use,  but  may  do  harm, 
as  the  portions  of  intestine  have  become  glued  together.  Then  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  large  doses  of  opium,  and  to  covering  the 
abdomen  with  cold  compresses.  The  same  treatment  should  be  fol* 
lowed  where  the  symptoms  of  extensive  peritonitis  occur  with  other 
fbrms  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BGEOFULOUS  AITD  TUBERCULOUS   DISEASES   OF  THE    INTESTINES   AND 

MESENTERIC   GLANDS. 

BnoLOOY. — l\iberculosis  of  the  intestine  and  mesenteric  glands  is 
not,  by  any  means,  so  frequent  as  is  taught ;  many  so-called  tubercu- 
lous diseases  of  these  parts  are  not  at  all  due  to  the  formation  of  mili- 
ary tubercle,  the  only  form  of  tubercle  that  we  recognize,  but  to  a 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  solitary  glands,  and  glands  of  Peyer  of  the  intestine,  wliich 
are  known  not  to  be  secretory  organs,  but  elementary  lymphatics,  are 
sympathetically  affected  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  acute  and  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  intestine  thev  arc 
always  found  more  or  less  swelled,  and  projecting  above  the  surround 
ing  parts.  This  swelling  of  the  follicle,  wliich  depends  partly  on  the 
increase  of  cellular  elements,  and  still  more  on  increased  absorption  of 
fluid,  usually  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace,  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  catarrh.  But,  under  some  circumstances,  it  becomes  more  decided 
and  obstinate ;  the  cellular  hyperplasia  particularly  attains  a  high 
grade,  and  then,  as  occiu-s  elsewhere,  when  there  is  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  cellular  elements,  atrophy,  or  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  into 
fiit  (cheesy  degeneration),  readily  occurs.     The  mesenteric  glands  that 
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derive  their  Ijmph  firom  the  intestiiial  mucous  membrane  usually  pai^ 
fidpate  in  its  diseases,  just  as  the  small  lymphatics  located  in  the  vnHs 
of  the  intestine  itself  da  In  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestme 
and  cellular  hyperplasia,  the  increased  absorption  of  fluid  causes  them 
also  to  swell,  but  this  swelling  is  usually  slight  and  temporary ;  bnt^ 
under  some  circumstances,  it  becomes  more  decided  and  obstinate,  and 
as,  in  such  cases,  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  cellular  elements  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  they  readily  undergo  cheesy  degeneration. 

The  caseously  degenerated  intestinal  follicles  deliquesce  after  a 
time,  and  form  small  abscesses,  filled  with  cheesy  pus,  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestine ;  when  the  covering  of  these  is  perforated  small  ulcers 
are  left,  which  may  subsequently  enlarge  by  the  continuation  of  the 
oell-production  and  the  disintegration. 

In  the  caseously  degenerated  mesenteric  glands,  deliquescence  and 
perforation  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland  and  of  the  peritomeum  are  moie 
rare ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  condensation  and  final  transformaticm  of 
the  cheesy  mass  to  a  chalky  pulp,  or  to  a  hard  chalky  ooncrement,  are 
very  fi^uent. 

If  we  more  attentively  regard  the  persons  in  whom  decided  and 
obstinate  swelling  and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  foUidea 
and  mesenteric  glands  particularly  occur,  we  find  that  the  larger  part 
of  them  are  children,  and  especially  those  children  in  whom  the  periph- 
eral lymphatic  glands  and  the  bronchial  glands  incline  to  swell  and 
undergo  cheesy  degeneration  during  the  coiuse  of  moist  exanthe- 
mata, otorrhoea,  bronchial  catarrh,  eta,  and  which  are  usually  called 
scrofulous.  This  circumstance  and  the  entire  correspondence  of  the 
pathological  changes  render  it  consistent  to  designate  this  swelling 
and  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follides  and  mesenteric  glands  and 
intestinal  ulcers,  consequent  upon  the  former,  as  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  wide-spread  error,  that  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  intestines  are 
due  to  tuberculosis,  is  easily  explained :  firstly,  the  caseously  infiltrated 
soli  tar}'  glands  have  the  greatest  similarity  to  cheesy  miliary  tuberdes; 
and,  secondly,  on  post-mortem  examinations,  we  often  find  miliary  to- 
berdes  in  the  portion  of  peritonaeum  corresponding  to  the  ulcers  of  the 
intestine.  But,  if  we  examine  these  firee  from  prejudice,  and  then  ask 
ourselves  when  the  ulcers  and  when  the  tuberdes  probably  occurred, 
we  shall  often  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ulcers  have  existed  fat 
a  long  while,  perhaps  for  years,  while  the  tuberdes  have  been  depos- 
ited shortly  before  death.  Hence  it  is  just  the  same  m  the  intestines 
as  in  the  lungs,  where  tuberdes  are  finally  added  to  cheesy  infiltnip 
rions  and  cavities. 

As  we  have  previously  explained  at  length,  in  some  persons  the 
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excessive  susceptibility  and  the  tendency  of  the  tissues  to  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  production  of  indifferent  cells,  on  inflammatoiy  irrita- 
tion, last  beyond  the  age  of  childhood.  But,  as  in  grown  persons  di^ 
fierent  organs  are  apt  to  be  diseased  from  those  affected  in  childieo, 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  disease  vary  with  advancing  age.  Even  at 
the  commencement  of  puberty,  the  intestinal  catarrhs  which  were 
jweviously  so  firequent  give  way  to  affections  of  the  lungs,  etc.  Hence,^ 
in  many  autopsies  we  find  calcareous  mesenteric  glands  and  cicatrizing 
intestinal  ulcers,  while  in  the  lungs  there  are  fresh  cheesy  masses  and 
progressing  destruction.  But,  very^  remarkably  and  inexplicably,  i?x- 
perience  shows  that  adults,  who  are  rarely  affected  by  these  disease's 
of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands,  are  often  aQH^t'?  1 
by  them  when  analogous  diseases  attack  or  have  already  affected  th^^r 
hmgs.  We  may  express  this  bit  of  experience  in  another  way,  by 
saying :  caseous  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric 
glands  is  rare  as  a  primary  and  idiopathic  disease  in  adults,  but  occurs 
quite  frequently  secondarily,  and  as  a  complication  of  consumption  of 
the  lungs. 

Except  as  a  secondary  tuberculous  eruption  in  the  vicinity  of  scrof- 
ulous ulcers  of  the  intestines,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesen- 
teric glands  is  rare.  This  is  still  more  true  of  tuberculosis  of  the  in- 
testineSy  in  the  strict  sense.  It  appears  in  many  cases  as  if  the  seo 
ondary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  occurred  simultaneously  with  sec- 
ondary tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  as  if  the  proper  tuberculous  con- 
sumption of  the  intestine  affected  particularly  those  who  had  also  the 
tuberculous  form  of  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Anato^hcal  Appearances. — Caseously  infiltrated  intestinal  folli- 
sles  and  the  ulcers  resulting  from  their  breaking  down  are  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  ileum.  Not  unfrequently  the  disease  extends 
thence  to  the  colon,  and  remarkably  often  to  the  processus  vermiformis. 
In  some  cases  the  colon  alone  is  affected,  while  the  ileum  remains  free. 
These  appearances  are  rarely  found  in  the  jejunum,  and  very  seldom 
in  the  duodenum  or  stomach.  The  number  of  follicles  affected  varies. 
Occasionally  a  considerable  extent  of  intestine  is  regularly  covered 
with  them ;  far  more  frequently  the  disease  is  limited  to  several  small 
apois  at  some  distance  apart.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  swollen  fol- 
licles form  Slightly-prominent,  rather  hard  gray  nodules,  about  the 
size  of  a  jnillet-sced.  These  become  yellow  and  less  hard  as  the 
cheesy  metamorphosis  commences.  If  the  mucous  covenng  have  been 
perforated  by  the  pus,  we  find  round  "  crater-shaped "  ulcers  {Jiokh 
tanski/s  primitive  tuberculous  ulcer).  In  advanced  stages  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  primitive  ulcer 
ore  the  seat  of  a  gray  and  subsequently  of  a  yellow  infiltration.     Ex- 
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tensive  losses  of  substanoe  result  &om  the  breakmg  down  of  the 
cheesy  infiltration  and  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  itself  and  the  union  of 
Beveral  primitive  ulcers  {Rokitansky^a  secondary  tuberculous  ulcer). 
The  ulcer  extends  particularly  in  the  circumference  of  the  intestine,  so 
that  finally  the  ulcers  form  bands  of  various  width  around  the  interior 
of  the  bowel.  Infiltration  and  destruction  sometimes  go  on  in  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  it  extends  in  depth  also,  and  may  finally 
perforate  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  As  the  destruction  advances 
toward  the  serous  coat,  a  circumscribed  peritonitis  occurs  at  the  part 
about  to  be  attacked.  Even  on  external  examination  of  the  intestine 
we  can  usually  tell  the  points  where  the  ulcers  are  located,  as  the 
serous  coat  is  there  cloudy  and  thickened,  and  occasionally  covered 
with  scanty  fibrinous  exudations,  or  attached  by  these  to  neighboring 
loops  of  intestines.  These  adhesions  of  portions  of  intestine  to  each 
other  not  unfrequently  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  abdominal  cavity  when  perforation  of  the  intestine  takes 
place.  In  such  cases  the  contents  do  not  gush  out  through  the  perfo- 
ration till  we  break  up  the  adhesions  at  the  autopsy.  If  capillary 
haemorrhage  have  occurred  from,  the  extension  of  the  ulcer,  we  find  the 
edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer  suffused  with  blood  and  covered  with  daik 
dots.  Complete  cure  of  these  ulcers  of  the  intestine  is  rarely  seen. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  undoubted  signs  of  incomplete  cica- 
trization as  a  callous,  darkly-pigmented  or  non-pigmented  connective 
tissue  forms  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  and  by  its  retraction  appears  to 
have  approximated  the  edges.  If  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  approach 
each  other  so  nearly  as  to  come  in  contact,  they  imite  together.  In 
such  cases  a  ridge-shaped  resistant  swelling  always  remains  on  the 
inner  surface,  while  there  is  a  cicatricial  retraction  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  intestine. 

The  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  so  decided  that  the 
individual  glands  will  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  and  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  them  may  form  a  tumor  as  large  as  the  fist.  As  long  as  the 
increase  in  size  depends  on  simple  cellular  h3rperplasia,  a  section  will 
show  the  glands  to  be  succulent  and  of  a  grayish-red  color.  We  often 
find  only  a  few  points  of  the  swollen  glands  changed  to  a  yellow 
cheesy  mass ;  in  other  cases,  one  or  more  glands  are  caseously  degen- 
erated throughout.  On  post-mortem  examination  we  firequently  find 
shalky,  irregular,  sometimes  branched,  concretions,  siurounded  by  nor- 
mal or  atrophied  parenchyma  in  these  mesenteric  glands,  as  a  result 
of  cheesy  degeneration  which  may  have  run  its  course  years  before. 

In  genuine  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  small 
gray  nodules,  either  discrete  or  united  into  groups,  appear  in  the  early 
stages.     If  we  find  such  groups  of  miliary  bodies  at  parts  where  there 
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lire  no  Peyer's  glands,  it  ^ves  tbe  best  means  of  making  t 
dilBcutt  diagnosis  between  miliary  tubercles  and  swelled 
Tuberculous  ulcers  result  from  tiie  cbcee;  degeneration,  ho&eaiitg,  and 
breaking  down  of  miliary  tubercle ;  these  never  become  so  extcnaire 
as  tbe  ulcerations  dependent  on  caseous  degeneration  of  the  Collides, 
and  in  their  vicinity  we  find  fresh  tuberculous  granulations,  instead  of 
cheesy  infiltration  of  tbe  tissue. 

In  the  numerous  cases  of  secondary  tuberculosis  of  iLe  peritomeum, 
we  find  those  portions  corresponding  to  the  intestinal  ulcer  tbicLened 
by  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and  covered  with  numerous  small 
nodules.  The  eruption  of  tubercles  has  often  spread  from  these  points 
along  the  lymphatics  to  tbe  mesentery. 

Symptous  asd  Course, — It  is  generally  dilEcull  to  decide  whoUier 
a  scrofulous  child  has  simple  intestinal  catarrh,  or  if  there  bo  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  ulceration  of  the  intestine. 
The  case  is  suBpidoua  when  the  passages  are  preceded  by  pain,  when  the 
abdomen  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  particularly  when  tbese  symp- 
toms are  accompanied  by  a  lingering  fever.  Not  unfrequentlj  the 
diotrhaca  disappears  for  a  time,  although  the  intestinal  ulcers  may 
remain ;  the  child  appears  to  improve ;  but  some  slight  error  in  diet, 
catching  cold,  or  some  other  undiscoverable  cause,  again  induces  ft» 
quent,  copious,  fluid  evacuations.  If  these  renewals  of  the  inteslinai 
aifection  be  acoompauied  by  an  increase  of  the  fever,  the  child  SOOQ 
loses  again  what  strength  and  flesh  he  had  gained  diuing  the  intenr&L 
Occasionaity  this  variation  from  good  to  bad  continues  for  years,  ditd, 
even  when  the  diarrhoea  has  ceased  for  months,  we  are  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  ulcers  have  healed.  On  autopsy  we  often  find  tbe  mi^ 
cons  membrane  of  the  small  and  even  of  the  large  intestine  covered 
with  numerous  ulcers,  when,  perhaps,  there  has  been  constipation 
instead  of  diarrhcea.  This  is  not  strange,  when  we  remember  that  the 
thinness  of  the  dejections  depends  solely  on  the  catarrh  accompanying 
the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  Umt  the  severity  of  the  catarrh  raiies  just  as 
mucli  as  the  hyperazmia  and  <edema  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cutiuieous 
ulcer.  When  the  large  intestine  is  free  from  ulcers  and  consequently 
from  catarrh,  the  fluid  contents  of  tbe  intestines  entering  tliem  beoooie 
of  normal  consistence,  so  that  consistent  stools  are  passed  during  life, 
and  on  autop>iy  we  find  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  filled  with  firm 
iicccs.  The  longer  the  disease  lasts,  the  more  nutrition  is  affected  by 
it.  The  patients  are  often  considered  much  younger  iban  they  really 
are.  Toimg  men  of  twenty  look  like  boys;  girls  attain  tltc  age  o^ 
nineteen  or  twenty  without  the  breasts  developing  or  the  nicnsca 
appearing.  Frequently,  we  do  not  discover  the  cause  of  this  retarded 
development,  till,  on  careful  examination,  we  find  that  for  yeata  thef 
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have  had  repeated  attacks  of  diarrhoea  acoompanied  by  fever.  Death 
as  a  result  of  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  intestine  is  far  rarer  than  wo 
might  suppose.  It  most  frequently  depends  on  a  subsequent  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs,  or  a  secondary  tuberculosis. 

If  obstinate  diarrhoea  join  itself  to  the  symptoms  of  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  or  if  it  occur  as  the  chest  symptoms  begin,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  intestinal  follicles  are  caseously  degenerated,  and 
that  ulcers  have  developed.  Even  in  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not 
certain,  for  so-called  .colliquative  diarrhoea  occurs  during  disease  of  the 
kidney  and  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  our  being  able  to  find 
any  evident  structural  changes  of  the  intestine  on  autopsy.  Perhaps 
these  diarrhoeas  are  the  analogues  of  the  abundant  sweatings  of  the 
phthisis  patient,  and  of  the  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tis- 
sue ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thinning  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
a  so-called  **  dropsical  crasis,"  fiivors  the  occurrence  of  serous  transu- 
dations into  the  intestines.  If  the  diarrhoea  cease,  and  be  replaced 
by  constipation,  and  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure, 
there  is  still  greater  probability  that  the  previous  diarrhoea  was  caused 
by  intestinal  ulcers,  for  from  the  above  sjmptoms  we  may  decide  that 
there  is  peritonitis,  and  we  know  that  this  very  frequently  accompanies 
ulcers,  which  are  advancing  toward  the  serous  coat. 

Caseous  degeneration  limited  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  whose 
remains  are  often  found  on  autopsy,  can  hardly  be  recognized  with 
certainty  during  life.  The  intestinal  catarrh  may  long  since  have  dis- 
appeared, while  the  swelling  and  change  of  the  mesenteric  glands  con« 
tinue,  just  as  the  swelling  of  the  peripheral  glands  in  many  cases  out- 
lasts the  exanthemata  that  have  caused  it.  It  is  very  rare  for  con- 
volutions of  glands,  even  when  considerably  swollen,  to  become 
evident  to  the  touch.  We  may  always  suspect  this  disease  when  we 
find  a  person  who  has  had  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  scrofulous  swelling 
of  the  peripheral  l^onphatic  glands,  with  a  protuberant  belly.  In 
scrofulous  catarrh,  as  we  designate  intestinal  catarrh,  which  b  acoom- 
panied by  cheesy  degeneration  and  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  nutrition  and  development  of  the  patient  are  also  affected ;  the  so- 
called  tabes  mesenterica  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  impermeabil- 
ity of  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  solely  to  the  intestinal  catarrh.  If 
this  be  removed,  the  patients  may  recover  perfectly,  and  on  autopsies 
we  often  find  chalky  masses  embedded  in  the  mesenteric  glands  of 
robust  individuals  who  have  died  of  acute  disease. 

We  should  suspect  proper  tuberculous  ulcers  when  diarrhoea 
occurs  during  decided  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  secondary  erup- 
tion of  tubercles  on  the  covering  of  the  intestines  has  no  symptoms^ 
except  the  partial  peritonitb  which  usuaUy  accompanies  it 
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Treatment. — ^In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  inle» 
tinal  folU'des  and  mesenteric  glands,  we  should  first  of  all  combal 
the  morbid  predisposition  which  excites  and  maintains  them.  On  this 
point  we  may  refer  to  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  prophylazifl 
and  causal  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  will  only  call 
attention  to  the  important  rule,  so  often  neglected,  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible.  When  speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  we  shall  treat  particularly  of  the  indica- 
tions for  cod-liver  oil,  acorn-coffee,  walnut-leaf-tea,  as  well  as  of  the 
use  of  alkaline  springs.  Cod-liver  oil  does  not  by  any  means  increase 
the  diarrhoea  in  all  cases,  so  that,  when  its  use  is  indicated,  we  may  try 
if  it  will  be  borne.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  and 
intestinal  ulcers  corresponds  with  that  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh. 
If  the  diarrhoea  become  exhausting,  opium  will  be  indispensable,  but, 
before  employing  this  remedy,  we  should  try  the  astringents  and  bit- 
ters recommended  for  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  diarrhcea.  If  the 
abdomen  become  sensitive  to  pressure,  we  may  use  warm  poultices. 
If  the  pains  increase  greatly,  we  may  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  pain- 
ful part 


CHAPTER   V. 

CARCINOMA   OP  THE   INTESTINES. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  is  far  rarer  than  that  of  the 
stomach ;  it  is  almost  always  primary,  and  is  even  generally  isolated ; 
it  is  only  in  solitary  cases  that  the  cancer  advances  from  neighboring 
organs  to  the  intestine.     The  etiology  is  perfectly  obscure. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  affects  the 
large  intestines  almost  exclusively,  and  particularly  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  the  rectum.  Only  in  rare  cases  do  we  find  numerous  cancerous 
nodules  affecting  both  the  large  and  small  intestine ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  correspond  to  Peyer's  glands. 

As  in  the  stomach,  so  in  the  intestine,  we  have  scirrbus,  medullary 
and  alveolar  or  colloid  cancer.  We  also  find  the  same  combinations  of 
different  forms  of  cancer ;  the  degeneration  often  begins  in  the  submu- 
cous connective  tissue  as  scirrhus,  and,  after  it  has  perforated  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  medullary  masses  arise  from  the  scirrhus  base.  Cancer 
of  the  intestine  has  a  great  inclination  to  spread  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, and  so  form  ring-like  strictures.  The  diseased  portion  of  in- 
testine often  sinks  down  in  the  abdomen  from  its  weight;  at  first  it 
remtiins  movable,  but  subsequently  usually  becomes  fixed  by  adhesions 
between  it  and  neighboring  organs,  caused  by  partial  peritonitis^  oi 
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bj  the  cancer  spreading  from  the  mtestine  to  neighboring  organs. 
The  development  of  the  tumor  may  contract  the  calibre  of  the  intes- 
tine to  the  size  of  a  quill ;  the  stricture  is  not  usually  over  a  few  inches 
in  length.  Above  the  stricture  the  intestine  is  often  enormously  dilated 
and  filled  with  fsdces  and  gas,  its  walls  are  hjrpertrophied,  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  inflamed  in  various  degrees ;  below  the  stricture  the 
intestine  is  empty  and  collapsed.  As  we  have  stated,  when  speaking 
of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and  pylorus,  the  stricture  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  cancer.  Occasionally  the  destruction  of 
the  cancer  extends  to  the  peritonaeum ;  when  this  has  been  destroyed, 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  enter  the  abdomen,  or,  if  there  have  been 
previous  adhesions,  the  destruction  attacks  neighboring  organs.  In 
the  latter  case,  there  may  be  abnormal  communications  between  differ- 
ent portions  of  intestine,  or,  if  the  affected  portion  of  intestine  have  be- 
come adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  there  may  be  a  fecal  fistula ; 
perforation  of  the  vagina  or  bladder  may  be  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  cancer  of  the  rectum.  Ulceration  of  the  inflamed  part  of  in- 
testine above  the  stricture  may  also  cause  perforation,  and  permit  the 
escape  of  the  contents  into  the  abdomen,  or  lead  to  abnormal  commu- 
nications. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nize cancer  of  the  intestines  with  certainty.  Patients  in  whom  it  de- 
velops complain  of  dull  pain,  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  occur* 
ring  at  intervals  at  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  abdomen.  Besides  this, 
there  is  habitual  constipation,  which  usually  begins  before  the  stricture 
exists,  and  is  then  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  muscular  coat  and 
the  interruption  of  the  movements  of  the  intestines  at  that  part  From 
time  to  time  the  constipation  becomes  peculiarly  obstinate ;  the  pain 
increases,  the  belly  is  puffed  up,  and  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  sjmip- 
toms  of  obstruction  of  the  intestines  occur.  If  constipation  be  relieved, 
the  patient  feels  pretty  well  again.  These  attacks  recur  at  shorter  in- 
tervals, increase  in  severity,  and  threaten  life  more  and  more.  Finally, 
the  constipation  cannot  be  relieved,  and  the  patient  dies  with  the 
symptoms  of  ileus.  If,  up  to  that  time,  the  appearance  and  nutrition 
of  the  patient  had  not  suffered,  if  there  were  no  tumor  to  be  felt  in  the 
abdomen,  and  the  form  of  the  faeces  gave  no  clew  for  diagnosis,  the 
disease  would  be  very  obscure.  It  might  be  known  that  there  was  a 
gradually  increasing  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  but  the  nature  of  this  obstruction  would  not  be  certainly 
known  till  revealed  by  autopsy. 

In  other  cases  the  patients  do  not  die  so  soon  from  an  acute  attack 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  but,  besides  the  gradually  increasing  coDr 
stipation  and  the  dull  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  signs  of  a  severe  ca* 
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chezia  appear ;  there  are  a  rapid  loss  of  strength,  great  emaciatioD,  and 
a  dirtj  oomplexkni.  Hies^  symptoms  give  a  presumption  for  the  can- 
eerous  nature  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  emaciation  increases,  and  an 
uncfVen,  nodular,  hard,  painful  tumor,  which  is  at  first  movable,  can  be 
felt  deep  in  the  abdomen,  through  the  thin  abdcnainal  walls,  there  wiD 
no  longer  be  an  j  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 

n^  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  cancer  be  in  the  rectum,  or  even  a 
few  inches  above  it,  the  patients  complain  of  severe  pain  about  the 
sacrum,  extending  to  the  bade  and  thighs.  The  significance  of  these 
sacral  and  spinal  pains  is  often  undervalued  for  a  Icmg  while,  and  they 
are  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  disease  free  from  danger,  parfciculaily 
when  there  is  at  the  same  time  varicose  dilatation  of  the  hasmorrfaoidal 
veins,  and  a  passage  of  bloody  mucus  from  the  intestine.  But^  grad> 
nally,  the  ino^easing  constipation  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
feces  become  suspcious.  The  latter  have  a  veiy  small  diameter,  are 
sometimes  round,  again  flat  and  ribbon-like,  or  are  small  balls,  like 
sheep's  dung.  These  passages  are  at  first  mucous  and  glairy,  subse- 
quently they  are  covered  with  blood  and  pus,  and  the j  are  evacuated 
with  constantly-increasing  pain,  which  finally  becomes  excessive.  Ocv 
casionally  the  passages  occur  more  readily,  after  the  cancer  breaks 
down,  or,  instead  of  constipation,  there  may  be  diarrhoea,  -which  can- 
not be  checked.  At  the  same  time  there  are  often  abundant  haemor- 
rhages, and  during  the  intervals  between  defecation  a  discolored,  stink- 
ing fluid  flows  from  the  rectum,  corroding  the  anus  and  its  vicinity. 
If  the  wall  of  the  rectum  be  perforated,  and  the  ulceration  advance  io 
the  vagina  and  bladder,  there  is  a  most  fearful  destruction  and  a  most 
miserable  condition.  The  description  of  this  and  the  directions  for  ex- 
amining the  rectum  with  the  finger  and  the  speculum,  which  give  the 
most  reliable  information,  we  leave  to  works  on  surgery. 

With  few  exceptions,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  course 
of  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  rather  tedious ;  it  always  terminates  in 
death.  The  latter  sometimes  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of  ileus,  which 
appear  gradually  or  suddenly ;  sometimes  with  the  symptoms  of  ex* 
cessive  marasmus,  which  is  occasionally  accompanied,  at  the  last,  by 
dropsy  and  thrombus  of  the  veins ;  sometimes  death  is  hastened  bj 
peritonitis,  which  may  occur  with  or  \ntbout  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tine. 

Trratmest. — ^The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  can  only  be 
palliative.  We  must  try  to  regulate  the  diet,  so  that  as  little  feces 
as  possible  shall  be  formed ;  it  is  best  to  nourish  the  patient  with  con- 
centrated broths,  soft-boiled  eggs,  and  milk.  We  should  most  stren- 
uously insist  on  a  daily  e^'acuation  of  the  bowels,  and,  for  this  purpose^ 
should  prescribe  laxatives  which  act  certainly,  and  with  as  little  irri 
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laiion  as  possible.  Castor-oil  seems  to  suit  best^  and,  aooording  to 
HenocKs  observation,  after  it  has  been  used  a  long  time,  the  disgust 
which  most  patients  have  for  it  subsides.  For  other  points  we  refer 
to  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  intestine  as  described  in  ChapterIL ; 
and  for  operative  procedures,  to  works  on  surgery. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  IN  THE  VICINnT  OP  TUB 

intestines;  perityphlitis  and  PERiPROcrms. 

By  perit3rphlitis  we  imderstand  the  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  which  attaches  the  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac  fascia.  In  £»* 
the  greater  number  of  cases  this  inflammation  is  propagated  from  the 
coecum  and  ascending  colon ;  in  other  cases  it  is  an  independent  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  then  usually  called  rheumatic  peritjrphlitis ;  lastly,  it  occurs 
late  in  typhus,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fevers,  etc.,  and  then  belongs 
to  the  so-called  metastatic  inflammations.  The  exudation  deposited 
may  be  absorbed,  and  the  disease  end  in  recovery ;  but  more  frequent- 
ly the  inflammation  leads  to  diffuse  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  connective 
tissue,  and  large  abscesses  form  which  may  extend  upward  to  the  kid- 
neys, and  downward  even  below  Poui)art's  ligament,  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh.  Lastly,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  coecum  and  of  the  as- 
cending colon,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  or  the  skin  of  the 
thigh,  may  be  perforated ;  or  the  contents  of  the  abscess  may  escape 
into  the  abdomen  and  cause  peritonitis. 

If  the  disease  develops  from  a  typhlitis,  after  the  superficial  tumor 
due  to  the  inflamed  ccecum  has  disappeared,  there  remains  a  painful 
tumor  lying  farther  back.  This  is  covered  by  the  inflated  coecum,  and 
hence  gives  a  clear  percussion-sound.  Frem  the  pressure  of  the  tumor 
on  the  nerve-trunks,  there  b  often  pain,  or  a  dull  feeling  in  the  corre- 
sponding leg,  and  from  the  pressure  on  the  veins  there  is  oedema.  If 
tliere  be  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  the  tumor  becomes  smaller, 
the  pain  less,  and  the  patient  quickly  recovers.  If  it  leads  to  suppura- 
tion and  formation  of  abscesses,  the  tumor  increases ;  in  fevorable  cases, 
fluctuation  appears  sooner  or  later  in  the  abdomen  or  thigh  ;  when  the 
abscess  opens,  purulent  masses,  mixed  with  mortified  connective  tissue, 
are  evacuated,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  hold  out,  cure  may 
result  in  these  cases  also ;  in  other  cases  death  results  from  exhaus- 
tion. If  the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape  into  the  ascending  colon 
after  perforation  of  its  posterior  wall,  the  result  is  usually  favorable ; 
out  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  break  through  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
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At  tlie  comi I ui mvi  iiifnfc  d  tiie  dweaaey  as  n  tjplifiiisy  ve  sjpplj 
leedbes;  this appGcKtioa ma j be lepemted sevezil times ;  subaeqoenii}' 
vazm  pcxiltioes  mar  be  naed.    Tbe  abeeesB  should  be  opened  as 


IWproetUis  is  an  mfiammation.  of  the  odmective  tissue  sorroaiid- 
ing'  the  lectmn;  sometimes  it  develops  in  the  comseof  acute  and 
CBTomc  ififlaiiiinatinnH  and  degenoatims  o£  the  "!^"*'i'"  i  again  it  ac^ 
Qompanies  affiectkms  of  the  pdvu;,  or  of  the  organs  situated  in  tlie  p^ 
vis;  at  odier  times^ fike pentrpUxtiay  it  is  one  Bjnqitamof  eztenshe 
mgtaitfatic  inflamiiatiuus.  We  also  see  peEqvoctitis  derdop  TCty  often 
m  patients  who  haTe  consmnption  of  the  fas^  and  intestines.     Tk 


of  this  compliratinn  is  obscqie,  ix  the  dependenee  of  the 


mationof  theoomiectiTe  tisBoeona  suppuration  of  caaeoosly 
ated  l}rmphatic  glands  has  not  been  pvoved. 

Acnte  peri|gurtilis  mar  end  in  zesohition,  bat  more  freqoemlj 
leads  to  abscesses  wiiidi  maj  sobseqiKntl j  pedbrate  ootwazdlj  or  into 
the  intestines  Clnonic  penproctitis  leads  to  decided  thickening  and 
iahnatioa  of  the  inflamed  connective  tissoe,  bot  it  also  almost  alvnja 
ends  in  partial  suppuration,  and  fistnloos  nkeis  ftxm  and  axe  diflBcidt 
toheaL 

At  the  coDomencement  of  acute  periproctitis  we  £nd  a  hard,  paizfe> 
fill  tumor  in  the  perinseom,  or  in  the  vicimtT  of  the  coccrx.  On  intzo- 
dodng  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  we  often  recognize  infiltration  of  the 
coimective  tissue  by  the  feeling.  The  patient  cannot  at  np«  and  has 
die  severest  pain  on  defecation ;  if  the  infiammation  terminates  in  sup- 
puration, and  the  abscess  perforates  inwardly,  the  pain  at  stool  in- 
creases, there  is  severe  tenesmus,  and,  finally,  purulent,  stinking  masses 
are  evacuated  per  anum.  This  is  the  way  that  internal  incomplete 
rectal  fistulas  are  formed.  If  the  abscess  perforates  externally,  fioo 
tnation  occurs  in  tbe  middle  of  the  hard  swelling  in  the  perinaeuxn,  or 
near  the  coccyx,  and,  after  the  covering  has  been  pierced,  the  above* 
described  masses  are  evacuated.  This  process  may  cause  an  external 
incomplete  rectal  fistula.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  p)eriproctitis  are 
usually  obscure  tfll  the  disease  induces  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  aie 
hidden  by  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  other 
onginal  disease.  K  abscesses  form,  there  is  severe  pain  along  with  the 
symptoms  above  described. 

At  first,  we  should  attempt  to  bring  the  imflammation  to  rosc^ution. 
particularly  by  the  use  of  cold ;  later,  we  should  apply  cataplasms  and 
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fomentations,  and  open  the  abscess  early  to  prevent  perforation  of 
the  rectnm  or  bladder.  [After  recovery  watch  for  fecal  aoooma- 
lations  at  these  points.] 

CHAPTER    VII. 

HJDCOBBHAOBS  AND  VA8CULAB  DILATATIOXS  OF  TBS  UTEtfl'mJC 

EhiOLOGT. — ^Haemorrhages  from  the  upper  part  of  the  intestina] 
canal  occur  from  the  same  causes  as  haemorrhages  of  the  stomadL 
They  most  frequently  result  from  excessive  congestion  of  the  portal 
circulation,  such  as  occurs  particularly  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in 
other  cases,  vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  eroded  by 
ulceration ;  sudi  haemorrhages  occur  during  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
and  in  some  few  cases  of  consiunption  of  the -intestines.  Lastly,  there 
are  haemorrhages  in  the  intestinal  canal  which  must  be  referred  to  dis- 
ease of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  although  the  microscope  shows  no 
change  of  structure ;  among  these  are  to  be  classed  the  intestinal 
haemorrhages  in  yellow  fever  (?),  scorbutus,  eta 

Varicose  dilatations  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  (blind  piles,  haemcs^ 
rhoids)  and  bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  rectum  (bleeding  piles) 
are  among  the  most  fr^uent  of  affections.  It  is  not  long  since  these 
were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  specific  constitutional  disease,  haemor 
rhoidal  disease,  and,  according  to  the  former  opinion,  they  were  the 
most  favorable  shape  that  the  disease  could  assume ;  the  case  was  hx 
more  serious  if  the  disease  were  "  misplaced,"  that  is,  affected  the 
head,  breast,  or  abdomen.  This  view  has  been  generally  given  up, 
since  it  has  been  found  how  much  the  occurrence  of  venous  dilatation 
and  bleeding  in  the  rectum  is  due  to  mechanical  causes,  and  how  little 
tenable  is  tiie  idea  of  ^  misplaced  haemorrhoids."  Nevertheless,  the 
pathogeny  and  etiology  are  still  somewhat  obscure. 

Obstruction  of  the  circulation,  which  is  the  most  fr^uent  cause  of 
congestion  everywhere,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  haemorrhoids,  with  which  general  name  we  shall  designate  the  ve> 
nous  dilatations  and  haemorrhages  occurring  in  the  rectum. 

The  escape  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  may  be  caused : 

1.  By  collections  of  faeces  in  the  rectum,  by  tumors  in  the  pelvis 
or  the  gravid  uterus ;  and  these  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  haemor- 
rhoids. 

2.  The  escape  of  blood  may  be  impeded  by  obstruction  of  the  por- 
tal vein.  Hence  we  shall  mention  haemorrhoids  as  one  of  the  most 
frequent  symptoms  due  to  the  congestion  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
Overfilling  of  the  portal  veins  appears  to  have  a  similar  effect,  and 
perhaps  this  best  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  haemorrhoids  in 
drunkards.     During  digestion  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  fluids  from 

40 
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the  intestines  into  tlie  intestinal  Teins;  we  know  thai  tlie  inoeued 
fblness  of  the  portal  vein,  from  this  causey  obstructs  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  splenic  vein,  and  that  cooseqaentlj  the  spleen  is  cnlaiged 
eveiy  time  that  digestion  goes  on.  But  it  readOj  toXkrsn  that  from 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking  the  fulness  of  the  portal  veins  is  in- 
oeased,  and  is  moie  permanent,  and  that  coosequentl j  other  veins 
whidi  Often  into  the  portal  veins  may  dilate,  and  from  repeated  ex- 
cesses  may  remain  dilated.  This  explanation  is  hypothetical,  it  is  true, 
but  it  b  not  more  so  than  other  explanatioDS  that  hare  been  offered  lor 
the  occurrence  of  haemorrhoids  from  excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 

3.  The  obstruction  whidb  impedes  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
hemorrhoidal  plexus  may  lie  beyond  the  liver,  in  the  chest.  Thn 
we  often  see  haemorrhoids  develop  in  lungnliseases  where  the  capiDs- 
ries  are  compressed  or  atrophied;  the  patients  considering  them  as  the 
cause,  not  as  the  result,  of  their  diest-disease.  In  the  same  vnj 
hflemorrhoids  develop  from  heart-affections,  along  with  other  results  of 
overfilling  of  the  veins. 

The  above-mentioned  obstructions  to  the  circulation  do  not  usuiOj 
suffice  to  cause  haemorrhoids ;  their  frequency  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  the  obstruction ;  they  are  often  absent  when  the  esc^ 
of  blood  from  the  haemorrboidal  plexus  is  greatly  interfiered  with, 
while  in  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  pctoeptiMe  obstructioo  except  a 
tem|)orarT  constipation,  they  become  excessive.  There  is  an  amdo- 
gous  condition  in  the  varicose  veins  of  the  legs  of  women  during 
pregnancy ;  in  some  women  the  varicose  veins  appear  during  the  first 
months,  in  others  they  do  not  occur  even  during  the  latter  months,  in 
spite  of  large  amounts  of  liquor  amnii,  large  children,  or  the  most  un- 
fiivonible  position  of  the  child.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  wails  of 
tlie  veins  are  less  resistant  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  and  that 
this  diminished  tonicity  of  the  walb  of  the  vessels  is  most  important 
for  the  occurrence  of  phlebectasias  an  vwhere,  and  of  haemorrhoids  in 
partioilar.  This  abnormal  lack  of  resistance  in  the  walls  of  the  veins 
is  in  many  cases  congenitaL  The  fact,  that  in  certain  £unilies  all  the 
members  for  several  generations  suffer  from  haemorrhoids,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  vessels  is  hereditary.  In  other  cases  the  want  of  resist- 
ance is  tmdoubtedly  acquired,  and  is  probably  induced  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  from  the  dironic  catarrh 
of  the  rectum.  We  have  learned  that  dilatation  of  the  veins  is  one  of 
the  anatomical  appearances  of  chronic  catarrh  in  all  the  mucous  mem 
branes,  and  hence  can  understand  that  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  which 
from  their  position  are  peculiariy  disposed  to  dilatation,  should  in  a 
similar  way  become  varicose  from  catarrh  of  the  muooos  membrane  of 
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che  rectum.  The  variety  of  injuries  that  the  rectum  has  to  bear,  the 
frequency  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  neighboring  organs,  in  which 
the  rectum  is  implicated,  abundantly  explain  the  frequency  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frequency  of  relaxation  of  the  hsemop- 
riioidal  veins. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  general  plethora  induces  hsemorrhoidSi 
and  that  bleeding  piles  are  of  critical  significance  in  plethoric  condi- 
tions. It  cannot  be  denied  that  persons,  who,  particularly  after  they 
have  attained  their  growth,  consume  more  than  is  required  for  the 
support  of  the  body,  are  often  affected  with  haemorrhoids ;  and  also 
that  gout,  chronic  catarrh,  and  other  diseases,  which  are  also  frequent 
in  such  persons,  are  usually  better  after  hsemorrhoidal  haemorrhage. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  hesitate  about  referring  either  the  haemor- 
rhoids or  the  other  diseases,  in  these  cases,  to  a  general  plethora,  to  an 
absolute  increase  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels,  as  the  permanent 
occurrence  of  such  a  state  has  not  been  fully  proved ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  overfilling  of  the  vessels  leads  to 
increased  excretion  till  the  disproportion  has  been  removed.  The 
changes  that  the  blood  imdergoes  from  too  great  a  sup])ly  of  nourish- 
ment (abnormal  concentration?)  are  not  thoroughly  miderstood,  and 
hence  the  pathogeny  of  the  diseases  developing  under  such  circum- 
stances is  quite  obscure. 

Haemorrhoids  are  rarer  in  children  than  in  adults ;  this  is  explained 
by  the  greater  rarity  of  the  above-mentioned  obstructions  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  during  childhood.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  evident  how  a  sedentary  life,  the  use  of  irritating  food, 
the  misuse  of  drastic  purges,  the  frequent  and  clumsy  use  of  enemata, 
may  rank  among  the  exciting  causes  of  haemorrhoids.  If  it  be  true,  as 
is  said,  that  piles  are  less  frequent  in  women,  than  in  men,  and  in  ten^ 
pcrate  climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  that  they  are  induced  by  exces- 
sive venery,  we  cannot  so  readily  explain  the  fact  by  the  causes  above 
given. 

Anatomical  Appearances^ — As  the  haemorrhages  fix)m  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine  are  almost  always  capillary,  their  source  can  rarely 
be  recognized  on  autopsy.  Occasionally,  after  capillary  haeraorrhageS| 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  suffused  with 
blood,  wliich  is  a  sign  that  the  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the 
tissue  of  the  membrane  and  not  on  its  free  surface.  After  haemor* 
rbages  caused  by  ulcers  in  the  intestine,  coagula  generally  adhere  to 
the  ulcers  which  have  bled,  and  the  edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer  are 
suffused  with  blood.  The  blood  is  sometimes  fluid,  sometimes  slightly 
coagulated,  rarely  red,  but  usually  chocolate-brown,  or  transfonned  to 
an  adhesive,  black,  tarry  mass. 
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the  swelling  of  the  varices  and  the  hsemonhage  from  the.  reetmn,  and 
are  relieved  by  the  latter,  "'  molimina  ha&morrhoidalia ;  *'  3.  Perman^it 
difficulties,  whidi  indicate  constitutional  disease,  or  disease  of  some  dis- 
tant organ,  but  whidi  are  also  relieved  by  the  hasmoniioidal  bleeding, 
^misplaced  hsemorrhoids,"  or,  if  hsemorrhages  occur  elsewhere,  "vicar 
rious  hannorrhoids." 

We  should  strike  the  latter  from  the  list  of  luemorrhoids.  11  a 
venous  abdominal  plethora,  dependent  on  drriiosis  of  the  liver,  is  im- 
proved by  hflsmorrhoidal  bleeding,  and  the  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and 
hypochondria  disappear  for  a  time,  this  does  not  justify  us  in  regarding 
these  sjrmptoms  as  signs  of  a  haemorrhoidal  disease.  We  have  jus^ 
as  little  right  to  regard  brondiial  catarrii,  or  attacks  of  gout  occurring 
in  a  plethoric  person,  as  anomalous  or  misplaced  haemorriioids,  because 
these  diseases  remit  after  a  hsemonrhoidai  bleeding. 

In  regard  to  molimina  hasmorrhcndalia,  we  must  agree  with  Virchow^ 
who  regards  it  as  a*  symptom  of  returning  rectal  catarrh.  The  patient 
has  a  feeling  of  burning  and  tension  in  the  rectum,  just  as  occurs  in 
other  mucous  membranes  in  acute  catarrh  or  relapsing  chronic  catarrii. 
There  are  also  severe  sacral  and  dorsal  pains,  which  remind  us  of  the 
headache  in  catairh  of  the  nose  and  frontal  sinus.  The  general  state 
of  the  patient  is  disturbed  in  the  same  way  by  catarrii  of  the  rectum 
as  it  is  by  catarrh  of  other  parts ;  the  patients  become  relaxed,  slug- 
gish, and  depressed.  The  inconveniences  which  the  varices,  swelled 
by  the  increased  hypersemia,  cause,  complete  the  picture  of  hemor- 
rhoidal hyperemia.  In  many  cases,  at  the  height  of  the  attack,  there 
is  a  haemorrhage,  which  has  a  favorable  influence  on  the  catarrii  and 
the  fulness  of  the  varices,  so  that  the  patient  feels  relieved,  or  even 
free  from  all  trouble.  If^  after  a  time,  he  be  again  affected  with  mo- 
limina, we  cannot  blame  him  for  longing  for  the  hsemorrhage  that  re- 
lieves liinL  If  we  can  remove  the  catarrh  and  swelling  of  the  varices 
in  any  other  way,  as  by  removing  constipation,  which  has  caused  the 
increased  congestion  and  hypersemia  of  the  rectum,  the  molimina  dis- 
appear without  a  haemorrhage. 

llie  local  difficulties  that  the  haemorriioids  exdte  vary  with  the 
number,  size,  and  fulness  of  the  varices.  At  first  they  are  slight^  the 
patients  have  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  anus,  and  pain  only 
occurs  when  there  is  a  hard  stooL  When  the  anus  is  surrounded  hj 
large  varices,  or  when  individual  tumors  have  become  very  large,  and 
are  very  tense,  the  patients  have  constant  pain,  cannot  sit  down,  and 
even  a  soft  passage  gives  them  great  suffering,  which  only  disappears 
slowly,  and  which  not  unfrequently  causes  the  patients  foolishly  to  retain 
their  passages.  The  pain  becomes  most  severe  when  large  varices  are 
[m)truded  through  the  anus,  strangulated  there,  and  become  inflamed 
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Hsemorrlioidal  bleedings  usually  occur  during  defecation ;  if  thej 
UK  of  capiltaiy  ori^n,  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  adbercfl  to  the 
fieces ;  if  they  oome  from  ruptured  varices,  several  ounces  of  Uood  are 
often  lost.  It  b  only  in  rare  cases  that  there  is  Guffidcnt  hsemanJiage 
to  cause  danger. 

The  soKsalled  mucous  bxmoiTboids  consist  of  the  passage  of  tlie 
alxire-described  catarrhal  secretioD ;  this  is  sometimes  evacuated  wilb 
the  iieces,  sometimes  squeezed  out  of  the  rectum  without  any  adiiux 
ture  of  Ircces,  Frequently  only  the  symptoms  of  mucous  piles  ore 
present,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  those  of  blind  and  bleedti^ 
piles  occur. 

From  the  usually  prolonged  action  of  the  injurious  influences  e&asiiig 
them,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  courec  of  this  disease  is 
usually  tedious.  If  the  causes  act  only  for  a  time,  the  hfemoniiaids 
may  disappear  forever,  after  lasting  only  a  short  time. 

The  variation  of  the  sj'mptoms  of  htentorrhoids,  after  they  hare 
lasted  a  long  time,  has  led  to  the  most  varied  hypotheses,  TTiey  hare 
been  compared  to  menstruation,  and  even  tbe  changes  of  tbo  moon 
were  claimed  to  have  an  influence  on  their  course.  Tbe  causes  of  the 
unpleasant  feelings  of  the  piatient  at  one  time,  and  his  comfort  at  at^ 
Other,  may  often  be  discovered;  the  occurrence  of  constipation  has  ol^ 
structed  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  rectum ;  ot  a  debauch  has  caused 
an  overfilling  of  the  portal  vein,  and  a  consequent  congestion  of  tbe 
h:emorrboidal  vessels ;  or  they  hare  been  exposed  to  some  otber  source 
of  injury,  which  in  them  has  not  induced  a  nasal  or  bronchial  catairlt, 
but  has  excited  an  increase  of  tbe  rectal  catarrh,  because  the  rectmn 
was  the  locus  minoris  resistentia^  In  othex  cases,  the  exciting  cansos 
cannot  be  discovered,  but  this  also  happens  in  the  temporary  cxaoerii^ 
tions  of  otber  diseases,  and  so  we  ore  not  justified  in  any  adventurous 
hypotheses. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dangerous  ciTcct  of  the  arrest  of 
habitual  bleeding  from  hsemorrhoids.  This  belief  is  not  altogether 
ivithout  grounds,  but  we  should  not  consider  the  bleeding  as  Nature's 
attempt  at  a  cure.  The  rectum  is  probably  the  part  whose  disensea 
have  least  effect  on  the  organism,  and  patients  ia  whom  the  reclui 
tbe  part  soonest  aflectcd,  when  they  arc  exposed  to  injurious  infliiei 
are  better  off  than  those  whose  stomach  or  bronchi  arc  affected  u 
dmilar  circumstances.  If  they  be  affected  ivith  disease  of  one  of  I 
last-mentioned  organs,  when  esposcd  to  injury,  we  may  deplore  it,  fa 
if  they  have  haemorrhoids,  they  are  just  as  correct  in  s,iying  "  all  rig! 
as  one  is  who,  having  been  exposed,  begins  to  sneeze,  and  thcreu| 
concludes  he  is  only  going  to  have  a  cold  in  the  bead,  and  not  a 
disease.     In  cases  where  abdominal  plethora,  dependent  on  mechai 
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obstructioii,  is  relieved  bj  an  occasional  ha&morrhoidal  bleeding,  or 
where  there  is  a  remission  of  bronchial  catarrh,  or  other  disease,  which 
usually  exists  in  patients  of  forty  years  or  upward,  who  lead  a  luxu- 
rious life,  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding  may  prove  serious.  But,  as  in 
these  cases  the  relief  depends  solely  on  the  loss  of  blood,  and  as  this 
can  be  replaced  by  local  blood-letting,  the  injury  practically  only  ocean 
when  the  physician  DeuIs  to  see  that  the  latter  is  indicated. 

Tbeatbcbnt. — Where  the  repeated  collection  of  hard  £aBccs  excites 
the  catarrh  and  varices  of  the  rectum,  the  causal  indications  require 
the  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  but  we  should  only  use  drastio 
purges,  such  as  aloes  and  colocynth,  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  we 
fear  their  irritant  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and 
should  generally  prefer  flowers  of  sulphur  or  predpitated  sulphur, 
which  have  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  haemorrhoids ;  sulphur 
ij  generally  given  in  combination  with  tartrate  of  potash.  One  of  the 
commonest  prescriptions  is  Q.  sulphur,  depur.  3  ij,  potass,  bitart.  §  ss, 
syrup,  limonis,  sacch.  albi  ana  §  iij,  Hi.  ft.  pulv.  S.  A  teaspoonfiil  two 
or  three  times  daily. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  with  this  prescription,  we  may  add  some 
senna  or  rhubarb  to  it.  Another  popular  way  of  prescribing  sulphur 
IS  the  pidvis  glycyrrhiza  compositus,  of  which  a  few  teaspoonfuls  may 
be  taken  during  the  day.  Enemata  are  not  generally  advisable ;  for, 
even  if  carefully  used,  they  are  liable  to  irritate  the  rectum.  Where 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  cause  the 
hsemorrhoids,  we  cannot  usually  fiilfll  the  causal  indications.  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  administration  of  sulphur  is  advisable,  so  that  a  second 
evil  may  not  be  added  to  the  first.  As  we  have  mentioned  overfilling 
of  the  portal  veins,  from  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  as  among  the 
causes  of  hsemorrhoids,  so  the  casual  indications  require  that  such 
patients  should  not  eat  too  frequently  or  too  much.  Finally,  in  those 
patients  who,  besides  other  troubles,  have  hsemorrhoids  finom  excessive 
eating,  we  must  lay  down  the  most  stringent  rules.  If  there  be  a  true 
plethora  in  such  cases,  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that^ 
when  the  serum  of  the  blood  contains  an  increased  amount  of  protein 
substances,  particularly  of  sdbmnen,  it  requires  an  abnormal  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels  to  cause  the  sepsuration  of  the  same  amounts  of 
fluid  that  are  excreted  with  a  normal  fulness  of  the  vessels.  If  the 
normal  amount  of  sdbumen  exists  in  the  blood,  we  may  regard  it  as 
proved  that  the  amount  of  luine  excreted  diminishes  with  the  increase 
of  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  above  hypothesis  also 
corresponds  to  the  general  belief  of  the  laity  and  physicians :  a  man 
does  not  become  fidl-blooded  by  eating  or  drinking  too  much^  but  by 
eating  nourishing  food  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors.     Without  en 
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tering  into  the  question  whetlier,  in  so-called  plethora,  there  is  actosUj 
an  inia«ase  of  the  amouat  of  blood,  or  only  aa  increase  of  the  blood- 
cells,  or  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood  (polyej^fcmia  and  hrperalbomi- 
nosis,  Voffcl),  certain  rules  of  life  may  be  laid  down  for  the  afFected 
persons  which  correspond  to  the  phyBtolt^cal  and  practical  new  of 
the  affection  :  1.  The  use  of  protein  substances  must  Iw  liinibed ;  tJbe 
patient  should  only  eat  a  little  meat  or  egg  once  a  day,  but  should 
eat  vegetables,  fruit,  rice,  etc.  2.  The  consumption  should  be  increased  ; 
the  recommendation  of  long  walks  and  energetic  muscular  exrrcisf!, 
and  drinking  plenty  of  water,  which  hasten  the  tranafonnatioa  of  nia- 
terial,  is  just  as  rational  as  forbidding  spirituous  liquors,  and  tea  acd 
oofice,  which  seem  to  retard  the  transformation.  3.  Such  patienta 
are  very  greatly  benefited  by  saline  purgativea,  particularly  by  the 
moderate  and  continued  use  of  glauber  salts  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
as  they  occur  in  the  waters  of  Marieobad,  Kisseogen,  Homburg, 
Soden,  etc  The  use  of  the  waters  at  Karlsbad  requires  great  pi¥cau> 
tions,  oa  account  of  the  bl^  temperature  of  the  springs.  If  it  be 
proved  that,  by  this  treatment,  the  blood  grows  richer  in  salts,  and 
poorer  in  albumen  (  O.  Schmidt,  Vbyel),  there  would  be  a  mtional  ex- 
planation of  its  brilliant  results  in  the  treatment  of  plethora. 

The  indications  from  the  diaeate  do  not  present  anv  further  mlea 
in  cases  where  occasional  moderate  suffering  is  speedily  relieved  by 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  htemorrhage ;  we  content  ourselves 
filling  the  causal  indications  as  well  as  possible.  But  if  the  patieotai 
tormented  with  severe  moUmina,  which  do  not  disappear  after  the 
moval  of  any  existing  constipation,  we  should  apply  from  four  to  six 
leeches  about  the  anus.  After  the  leeches  drop  off,  we  should  cn&jqi^ 
age  the  bleeding,  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  night-stool,  with  a  rase 
of  warm  water  under  it  The  same  proceeding  is  advisable  when  great 
fulness  and  excessive  tension  of  the  varices  cause  severe  pain,  or  if 
lia;morrhnids  are  accompanied  by  painful  tenesmus.  We  should  lot 
moderate  bleeding  continue^  particularly  when  it  promises  relief  from 
troublesome  symptoms,  and  should  only  use  cold  or  stj-ptics  when  the 
loss  of  blood  is  considerable.  Haemorrhoids  that  have  come  down 
been  stninguluted  should  be  replaced  by  continued  careful  prej 
with  a  bit  of  oiled  linen,  while  the  patient  rests  on  his  knnes 
elbows,  with  the  body  bent  far  forward.  Intlumed  ho;morrl»oids 
be  covered  with  cold-water  compresses,  or  bladders  filled  wi 
water.     We  will  not  discuss  the  operative  treatment, 

Willi  our  view  of  bsmorrhoids,  we  cannot  follow  the  ruling 
and  speak  also  of  remedies  for  "  bringing  on  suppressed  piles.'* 
(br  tlif!  patients,  the  remedies  recommended  for  this  end,  such  as  perv 
odu^al  abstraction  of  blood,  wann  sitz-baths,  irritatinj;  suppositooa^ 
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and  the  admimstntion  of  so-called  pellentia,  laielj  cause  hsemorrhoids, 
while  the  periodical  abstraction  of  blood  attains  the  only  object  that  it 
was  sensible  to  aim  at. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEBVOUS  AFFECnONS  OF  THE  INTESTINES — COUO — ^ENTEBALGIA. 

Affectioks  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mesenteric  plexus— 
colic,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — are  not  bj  any  means  frequent. 
Analogy  leads  us  to  suspect  their  occasional  occurrence  from  structural 
diseases  of  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  bat 
this  has  not  been  proved.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  mesenteric 
neuralgia  in  hysterical  females  speaks  for  its  reflex  origin.  Lastly,  leadr 
colic  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  nervous  affection  caused  by 
poisoning.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  appears  to  be  not  a  shn- 
ple  affection  of  the  sensory  nerves — a  hyperaesthesia — but^  at  the  same 
time,  there  seems  to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  motor  nerves — a  hyper- 
dnesis — as  the  painful  intestine  is  always  contracted.  The  lead, 
whose  absorption  into  the  body  causes  lead-colic— one  Sjrmptom  of 
lead  poisoning — is  partly  breathed  in  as  fine  powder,  and  partly  ab- 
sorbed from  the  intestinal  and  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  Hence 
we  find  the  disease  among  \^te-lead  paint-makers,  lead  and  silvei^ 
smiths,  painters,  color-grinders,  potters,  t3rpe-founders,  compositors, 
and  others  who  work  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  particles  of  lead. 
The  misuse  of  medicinal  preparations  of  lead,  the  adulteration  of  wine 
and  other  liquors  with  sugar  of  lead,  or  by  the  accidental  addition  of 
lead  to  them,  is  at  present  a  much  rarer  cause  of  lead-colic  than  those 
above  mentioned.  Still  the  celebrated  colic  of  Devonshire,  Poitou,  and 
other  epidemic  and  endemic  colics,  which  very  much  resembled  lead- 
colic,  appeared  due  to  poisoning  from  some  drink  containing  lead,  and 
not  to  poisoning  by  vegetable  substances.  In  some  rare  but  authen- 
tic cases,  lead-colio  has  occurred  from  using  snuff  that  had  been  packed 
in  lead'foiL  The  predisposition  to  lead-colic  is  veiy  varied,  but  among 
the  predisposing  causes  we  only  know  the  great  tendency  to  the  dia* 
ease  left  by  a  previous  attack ;  all  the  other  causes  which  are  blamed, 
as  increasing  the  predisposition  to  lead-colic,  such  as  debauchery, 
drunkenness,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  denied,  for  they  are  found  everywhere, 
when  no  other  causes  can  be  detected. 

But  by  colic,  in  the  wider  sense,  we  imderstand,  besides  the  nervous 
affections  of  the  mesenteric  plexus,  all  painfril  affections  of  the  intes- 
tines which  are  not  caused  by  inflammation  or  textural  changes  of  the 
mtcstinal  walls.     So,  among  the  symptoms  of  helminthiasis,  we  shall 
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speatc  of  colicky  pains,  just  as  we  raeatioacd  them  wh<?D  speaking  of 
die  premonitory'  syniptonis  of  '^jphlitis  stcrcoracca,  aad  of  ooatractiaa 
and  obstruction  of  the  intestines.  But  we  hare  already  distiiiguidieil 
the  cob'cky  pains  which  precede  the  inflammation  from  those  wludi 
accompuiy  and  depend  on  it.  The  same  cause  whic^  has  today  in- 
duced B  csDiic,  may  to-morrow  i^xdte  a  colitis.  We  cannot  always  ex- 
plain how  these  colics  can  induce  increased  eicitability  in  the  aeaaory 
uerTcs  of  the  intestines ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  paias  are  always 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  intestinal 
oerres ;  so  that  this  form  of  colic  must  be  distinguished  trom  the  ptopa 
ncn'ous  affeclion  of  the  intestine.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  oolid^ 
pain  is,  unmistakably,  excessive  distention  of  a  portion  of  tntestaoc^ 
causing'  stretching  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  gases  eodosed  at 
some  circu  inscribed  part  appear  particularly  to  cause  this  disLentioa. 
We  may  often  clearly  perceive  that  the  gas  b  driven  forwanl  agaiiut 
the  fiBces,  or  some  other  obstruction,  and,  there  arrived,  it  excites  tho 
most  severe  pains;  and,  in  other  cases,  that  the  gases  are  driven  6f 
the  contraction  of  the  intestines,  from  one  ploee  to  another,  and,  witli 
their  change  of  location,  the  position  of  the  pain  also  changes.  It  is 
just  as  improbable  that  the  pain  in  this  coliea  fiatulenta  is  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  gases  on  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  that  it  depends  on  the  pressure  from  the  contraclioa  of  the 
intestinal  muscles  on  the  nerves  of  the  intesUno.  As  the  deoompo- 
aition  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
the  collection  of  gas,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  diseases  in  which  the 
uonlrnts  undergo  abnonnal  decomposition  are  often  aooompamed  bv 
the  symptoms  of  wind-coUc.  This  is  particularly  tme  of  iotosliual 
catarrh,  wliich  b  cscited  by  the-  passage  of  undigested  food  from  tbn 
stomach  into  the  intestine,  or  by  the  long  retention  of  tecas.  As  in 
children,  undigested  and  decomposing  railk  very  frequently  eutets  the 
intestines,  eoUca  infantum  b  an  exceedingly  frequent  dbeasc.  If  the 
decomposing  substances  be  removed  from  the  intestines  before  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  b  aSected  with  catarrh,  coUo  may  be  the 
sole  svmptom  of  the  abnormal  process.  Just  as  oolica  Oatulcnta  ap- 
pears to  be  caused  by  a  collection  of  gas  in  the  intestine,  coliea  tUroa- 
raeea  appears  due  to  a  distention  of  the  intestines  by  fseces,  and  eolita 
verminoea  to  a  distention  of  the  intestine  by  a  coil  of  tape-wonn,  or 
a  bundle  of  round  worms.  The  abdominal  [wns  following  the  em- 
ployment of  drastics  or  injurious  ingesta  arc  also  usually  described  m 
colic,  but  the  changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  intestine  after  tiio  use 
of  these  medicines,  or  after  eating  unripe  &uit,  and  rn'.iny  other  sub- 
stances, tend  to  show  that  there  is  slight  inflammation,  which  is  of 
short  duration,  and  disappcais  with  the  removal  of  the  iajuriom  sut 
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stances.  We  may  well  compare  these  pains  to  those  that  result  when 
a  sinapism  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
sinapism  is  removed.  Perhaps  some  cases  of  colica  verminosa  also  be- 
long here,  particularly  of  those  where  the  attacks  of  pain  are  followed 
by  the  dischaige  of  large  mucous  masses — ^so-called  worm-nests.  In 
Ihc  painful  and  long-continued  attacks  of  cotic  occurring  after  ex- 
(X)8ure  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  feet  and  abdomen,  to  cold, 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  appears  to  suffer  in  the  same  way 
as  muscles  elsewhere  do  in  rheumatic  affections ;  hence  the  affection  is 
well-named  colica  rheumaticcL 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Romberg  describes  neuralgia  inesefv- 
terica  as  follows :  ^  There  are  attacks  of  pain  spreading  firom  the  navel 
over  the  abdomen,  alternating  with  intervals  of  ease.  The  pain  is 
tearing,  cutting,  pressing,  most  frequently  twisting,  pinching,  intro- 
duced and  accompanied  by  peculiar  bearing-down  pains.  The  patient 
is  restless,  and  seeks  relief  in  changing  his  position,  and  in  compressing 
the  abdomen ;  his  hands,  feet,  and  cheeks  are  cold ;  his  features  are 
pinched;  the  wrinkled  brows  and  contracted  hps  betray  his  agony. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  hard.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  tense, 
whether  puffed  up  or  drawn  inward.  There  are  often  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  desire  for  stool ;  sometimes  there  is  also  tenesmus.  There  is  usu- 
ally constipation,  but  sometimes  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  even  too 
loose.  Such  an  attack  may  last  frx>m  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
relaxing  at  intervals.  It  ceases  suddenly,  as  if  cut  off  short,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  relief  The  course  is  periodical,  but  less 
regularly  so  than  in  other  neuralgias.'' 

Lead-colic  is  almost  always  preceded  by  the  sjrmptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning.  The  patients  are  thin  and  badly  nourished,  their  skin  looks 
dirty  and  earthy,  the  gums  are  dark,  almost  slate-gray,  the  teeth  them- 
selves discolored,  and  the  breath  bad ;  the  patients  have  a  sweetish, 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.  Then  there  are  periodical  pains,  which 
are  at  first  dull,  and  extend  from  the  epigastrium  toward  the  bade  and 
extremities.  The  pain  soon  becomes  more  severe,  so  that,  during  the 
attack,  the  patients  moan  and  groan,  toss  themselves  about  on  the  bed, 
or  else  leave  the  bed  in  despair,  and  do  the  most  foolish  things.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pulse  becomes  much  slower,  the  voice  is  lost,  and 
strangury,  nausea  and  vomiting  often  occur,  showing  that  the  abnormal 
excitement  of  the  intestinal  nerves  has  spread  to  other  nerves.  There 
is  almost  always  obstinate  constipation,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  pow- 
erful drastics,  eight  to  fourteen  days  may  pass  before  the  evacuation 
of  a  small  amount  of  dry,  hard,  spherical  faeces.  The  abdominal  walla 
are  in  a  very  peculiar  state ;  they  are  strongly  contracted,  and  the 
belly  seems  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  is  drawn  in.    With  few  exoep 
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nent,  ukK  paMi?9  into  odKr  psrfii  of  the  mtsestiiie.    Tins  is 

event;  trith  r&»  o«*cnmiicK  tfae  pun  c&ea  i&ippem  n 

och«»r  cases,  tbem  ia  no  impTOvment  till 

Ui^  fer;^  wfaiKii  «fiat«nried  th«  inteadne.  or  beh^^ 

0olle«!t^  tfi^  eT»nBt«ri 

TKZATVKsrr — In  the  nranl^rc  fcnn,  the  eamatd 
reqiMrt  treatment  of  the  utettoe  disease  diat  has  iodooedthe 
In  l^^ad-fy^lir,  the  attempt  has  been  ande  to  fbiffi  the 
hj  fh^irmfMj  ynfs^kiaam^  the  lead  that  has  been  taken  bIo  the  bodr. 
With  this  vifsnr,  salpfanrie  acid  and  wifphatea^  paiticniariT  ahnn  ad 
glanher  Mlts,  hare  been  prescribed.  Ahho^efa  we  can  do  fetle  hw 
thi%  or  anj  other  treatment,  to  remove  lead-poisoning',  we  maj  do 
mnch  to  prevent  its  octnrmKe.  With  this  Tiew,  we  shoidd  aroid  the 
me  of  lead  in  makinj^  FP^  ^^  vessels  for  oondnctio^or  holding>  water 
and  fAhfrr  fluids  for  drinking:  The  workers  in  foonderics^  and  other 
p1aof»  where  particles  of  lead  fill  the  air,  shoold  bathe  and  wash  caie* 
fall jf  and  change  their  linen  frequently ;  thej  shoold  not  eat  in  their 
workshop,  and  the  latter  should  be  very  aiij,  and  well  ventilated. 
Ziiic-paioi  should  be  used,  mstead  of  lead-paint,  for  painting  dooro  and 
frbidoir%  and  H  ahoidd  be  a  penal  oflenoe  to  padc  snuff  in  sheet-ksad. 
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In  oolio  caused  hy  someihing  almomial  in  the  intestines,  evacuants 
are  indicated,  particularly  those  which  do  not,  like  the  drastics  them- 
selves, cause  colicky  pains.  The  internal  administration  of  castor-oil, 
and  the  use  of  enemata,  are  most  advantageous.  If  exposiu^  of  the 
feet  or  abdomen  were  the  cause  of  the  colic,  the  causal  indications 
require  a  diaphoretic  treatment ;  and  the  popular  aromatic  teas,  the 
bottles  of  warm  water  and  warm  stones  applied  to  the  abdomen,  are 
very  suitable  in  these  cases. 

In  all  forms  of  the  affection,  the  indications  firom  the  disease  require 
the  administration  of  narcotics,  particularly  of  opium.  In  the  neuralgic 
form,  the  action  of  opium  is  explained  by  its  anaesthetic  effect.  In 
oolica  stercoracea,  flatulenta,  eta,  there  seems  to  be  also  a  second  ac- 
tion. The  contractions  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  which  drive  the  gases 
and  £eeces  toward  certain  parts  of  the  intestines,  or  confine  them  there, 
are  removed  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  thus  the  contents  are  enabled 
to  spread  out  over  large  portions  of  the  intestines.  In  colica  flatulenta 
and  stercoracea,  warm  teas  of  camomile,  peppermint,  and  valerian, 
drunk  by  the  cupfiil,  or  used  as  enemata,  have  great  reputation,  as 
have  also  some  other  carminatives,  and  long  and  continued  friction  of 
the  abdomen  with  warm  (hL  Opium  is  the  most  effectual  remedy 
against  lead-colic,  and  is  used,  even  by  the  homcBopaths,  in  full  doses, 
in  this  disease.  We  should  not  be  afiraid  of  using  it,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  wiU  increase  the  constipation  already  existing.  There 
is  no  remedy  more  successful  than  opium  in  relieving  the  constipation 
m  lead-colic.  This  seems  to  £ftvor  the  idea  that,  in  that  disease,  be- 
sides the  hypersesthesia,  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  that  this  causes  the  constipation.  (Romberg  considers  this 
hypothesis  improbable,  as  we  cannot  believe  in  a  spasm  lasting  a  week, 
and  he  considers  the  immobility  of  the  bowels  to  be  due  to  the  pain, 
just  as  in  sciatica  the  movements  of  the  leg  affected  are  restricted.) 
*  But,  although  opium  is  the  most  important  remedy  for  the  constipa- 
tion, and  is  of  more  benefit  than  laxatives,  when  it  is  given  alone,  still 
we  should  not  neglect  to  use  them  v)Uh  opium.  Recently,  crot<»i-oil 
is  the  cathartic  most  frequently  given  in  lead-colia  In  most  cases,  we 
shall  have  a  good  result  fiom  the  administration  of  \ — 1  gr.  opium, 
three  times  daily,  and  every  two  hours  one  tablespoonfiil  of  a  mixture 
of  croton-oU  (gtt  iij)  and  castor<H]  (  |  ij).  Warm  baths,  narcotic  cata- 
plasms, and  the  alternate  use  of  laxative  and  narcotic  enemata,  aid 
this  treatment.  Besides  this  simple  treatment,  and  slight  modifica- 
tions of  it,  consisting  in  the  use  of  other  laxatives,  such  as  epsom  salts, 
senna,  calomel,  and  a  bolder  or  more  careful  use  of  opium,  there  is  a 
series  of  complicated  methods,  among  which  the  treatment  at  La 
Qiarit^  is  particularly  celebrated.    In  all  these  methods  of  treatment, 
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■moDgthe  numeioin  leniediesadmiiiisteredjiiiae  are  alwmys  laxstifw 
and  opium,  and  their  effect  seems  to  depend  on  these  remecHea. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

WOBMB  XBT  THS  UITMBI'OAL  CAXAI^ — HXLBfORHIASIB. 

Ttam  HDtms  most  fireqnentl j  Ibaiid  in  the  hnman  intqrtines  ue  the 
tsnia  solium,  the  tsnia  medbcandlata,  the  bothitoeephaha  lataa^  the 
aaoaiis  lumfariootdea^  the  ixrpam  TenmoolariB,  and  the 
dispar. 

The  IffiiMi  9olka%  the  kmg  tape-wotm  or  dbain-worm,  is 
to  twent]r  feet  longi  ydkywiBh^vrfaite,  thin  and  loand  at  its 
end,  and  broader  and  flatter  posteiioilT.  It  is  Avided  infeo 
and  bodr,  the  latter  cansistiag  di  manr  hundreds  di  fink&.  Tkt 
fcnns  a  hhmt,  sKiuaie^  bulbons  cnlaiigenient;  it  eosHists  oC  n  di^g^tl^ 
IHQSHnrat  conical  snout,  wjucji  issmouDdcdbTadoalile  vow  oC 
and  farther  baA  bjjr  lour  roimd  socfceis  sjminHiimHy 
neok  is  irvtr  slender  and  about  half  an  inch  kng:  Thea 
yoMyct  IidIes  which  are  scsfodr  qpautcr  di  a  fine  broad^ 
lenninal  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  links  mny  be  hnlf  aa 
vide  or  eren  wider*  The  mdlridoal  hnika^  vaich 
oC  a  pumpkiohse^d  with  the  cfids  cut  oi^haie 
accvvdin^  to  tbesr  a^.  The  jocm^er  ones  bATe  a  szinp£e,  ^ekcir 
bn>vQK^TvLk>w  ntevisui  oazK&L  with  short  bceral  of<booCs^  t&e  tine 
iodicatiotts  olT  sexuad  ocg&ntSw  The  older  Hnk?  b;ft7e  a  sooall  promnBenop 
at  the  ev^«  woietime»  on  one  sale,  socaetmes  oa  the  ociber,  bus  hoc 
w^eubrfr  alteraacuu:.  from  whiL*!!  the  shrklershaped  ^kiu^  pctj»fKCs^  aai 
into  whkrh  the  tortuo«s  :seaimifievoaB  mbes  and  the  oviia.-ts  emcTtr. 
The  intecior  of  the  oUer  Hnks  is  abacKC  wiif.^il^r  •rc^-upied  b^r  &  ucens 
beanrfting  oos  to  botbi  sble»  vy  b^  the  ovsjt.  Is.  the  oUst  Sxks..  ^e 
farttinr  »  dlLed  with  e^i^r^.  aoi  tihe  sm&H  esdbnr(»  wish  saenr  sex 
hooks  sar  oftea  l^  <i&tBaiL:cIx  reco^niaedL  Vessels  star?  6mnL 
cutu-  ciobT  wtthist  thik'  heoii^  aoai  rm  dbw^  die  sii^  CK  tihe  irnks  :  a 
iiHr  to  some  c<wenn?rs.  tcsese  oomirnnnrase  bv  : 
iftr  t*>  ocher  ccypMS  baiT^  S«a  obsenre^i  in.  siii? 

T^  tarnoi  ^'lixaiz  innacn^  tbf  scslZ  ince^s^iae*  bus  szut  -h 
kuw.  Psten*  »  ojaillr  ccIt  .:ce»  bcc  slier?  nsair  cu  t- 
St  CQie  rer«oaL  Tiamu  Krifxan.  xrcrs  in  Elcrrre.  Airwrja^  Asia^  aai 
Aaa.-*:  aati^  ivnr  >.Tarb:i^x,  h  is  hog  3:cnii^  'f.T.tfrc  ia  Sw^tcseeaoiL  in 
xxmjcvv  woeee  tae  X'chciiAxri&ilTas  !a;:;3^  xrursw 
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Bimilar  to  those  of  the  taenia  soliunu  They  have  the  lateral  sexual  open- 
ings, but  the  links  are  broader  and  thicker ;  and  the  sexual  organs  are 
more  fiillj  developed,  and  more  branched  than  in  the  links  of  the 
taenia  solium.  The  difference  in  the  head  is  more  dedded.  The  head 
of  the  mediocanellata  has  neither  snout  nor  the  row  of  hooks,  but  is  flat, 
with  four  large  suckers.  This  species  has  remained  imknown  so  long, 
because  we  rarely  succeed  in  expelling  the  head,  and  it  has  been 
customary  when  we  found  links  where  the  sexual  openings  were  on 
the  side,  to  consider  them  as  cases  of  taenia  solium,  and  when  the  links 
had  the  openings  in  the  middle,  to  regard  them  as  bothriocephaluB 
latus. 

The  bothriocephaliu  latua^  the  broad  tape-worm,  resembles  taenia, 
but  may  readily  be  distinguished  firom  it.  In  its  head,  instead  of  the 
snout,  the  hooks,  and  suckers,  we  find  only  two  lateral  slit-shaped 
fossae.  The  neck  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  breadth  of  the  links  is 
much  greater  than  the  length ;  they  are  about  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  The  most  important  distinguishing  mark  between  single 
links  of  the  two  varieties  is  the  position  of  the  sexual  openings.  In 
the  bothriocephalus  these  are  not  to  the  side  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
links,  so  that  in  them  we  may  speak  of  a  belly  and  bade  The  both- 
riocephalus also  inhabits  the  small  intestine.  It  occurs  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  found  with  the 
taenia  solium. 

The  ascaria  lumbricoideSy  the  round  worm,  is  cylindrical,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
lines  thick.  The  body  is  so  transparent  that  we  may  see  the  intesti« 
nal  canal,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  sexual  organs. 
There  is  a  circular  depression  behind  the  head ;  the  latter  has  three 
small  elevations,  between  which  lies  the  mouth.  The  sexes  are  in 
different  individuals.  In  the  female  there  are  large  ovaries  and  ovi- 
ducts ;  the  male  is  smaller  and  somewhat  crooked  at  its  tail-end,  which 
contains  the  long,  tortuous,  seminiferous  tubes  and  the  testicles.  At 
the  tail-end  of  the  male  we  may  see  the  hair-like,  sometimes  doubled, 
penis.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  female  is  a  fissure  six  to  eight  lines 
long,  the  opening  of  the  sexual  oigans.  The  round  worm  inhabits  the 
smaU  and  large  intestine,  but  makes  excursions  in  various  directions 
and  may  enter  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  or  even  the  larynx.  From 
the  duodenum  it  occasionally  makes  it  way  into  the  ductus  choledo- 
chus.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  can  perforate  the  intestine; 
but  if  the  intestine  be  perforated  by  any  disease,  we  not  unfrequently 
find  round  worms  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  They  often  occur  in 
incredible  numbers. 

The  oxyurU  vermicidaris^  thread  or  maw-worm,  is  a  small  worm 
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about  aa  thick  as  twine.  The  males  ue  lare,  about  a  line  to  a  liiu; 
and  a  half  long,  luicl  rolled  up  at  the  taii-«fid.  The  females  are  larger 
and  straight,  or  only  slightly  bent.  The  head  of  the  iLresd-wonn  ii 
enlarg^cd  by  wing-like  attachments.  The  penis  is  st  the  tail-end  ot 
the  male.  The  sexual  opening  of  the  female  is  nesir  the  bead.  The 
usual  seat  of  this  worm  is  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  particuUrir 
the  rectum,  but  they  may  even  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  email  iDl«» 
tine.     They  often  cntwl  out  of  the  anus  and  enter  tbe  vagina,  eta 

The  trichocephalut  dupar,  the  liaii^headed  or  whip-worm,  is  abou 
an  inoh  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long ;  the  posterior  part  is  quite  thidc, 
the  aiiterior  hair-like.  In  the  male,  which  b  the  emaller,  the  postenor 
part  is  wound  into  a  spiral,  and  has  at  its  end  the  hook-shaped  pesb 
surrounded  br  a  belL  The  female  is  thicker  and  etisigfat,  and  its  poa- 
terior  end  b  fuU  of  eggs.  The  trichoo^halus  inhabits  the  larg^  int«»' 
tine,  particularly  the  cfecura, 

J)evetopment  of  Ititettinai  Wbrms,  aiid  iklologi/  of  JXstminUi^ 
asis. — Tbe  time  for  believing  in  spontaneous  generation,  and  in  ibe 
formation  of  intestinal  worms  by  a  collection  and  alteration  of  inU^ 
(inal  mucus,  has  passed.  The  parasites  living  in  the  intestinal  ««■■] 
originate  from  eggs,  and  bare  reached  tbe  intestines  in  that  otatc^  or 
one  further  advanced.  Of  the  taiua  solium  and  twnia  iDediocaneUata 
alone,  we  more  sccuiatcly  know  tbe  mode  of  development,  "nw  last 
links  (proglottides)  of  the  tape-wonn,  which  contain  the  ripe  csgs, 
occasionally  drop  oif,  and  are  evacuated.  In  order  to  develop  further, 
the  embryos  from  the  eggs  must  enter  some  other  animal.  If  tiiejr  are 
swallowed  by  some  animal,  they  pass  from  the  intestines  into  the  tissue* 
of  the  body,  till  they  &Qd  a  siutable  [dace;  then  they  throw  off  tihe 
Uttle  hooks,  and  a  neck  and  head  (scoles),  resembling  those  of  the 
tape-worm,  grow  from  their  walL  At  first  the  scoles  is  endosed  within 
the  embryo;  it  subsequently  becomes  free,  and  the  swollen  body  of 
the  embrjo  hangs  to  it  like  a  bladder.  At  this  stage  of  development 
tbe  Bcolices  constitute  the  parasites  known  as  cysticeifa,  or  bladdar* 
worms ;  the  most  common  variety  of  them,  those  found  in  swine,  called 
cyeticercus  cellulosus,  is  the  scolcx  of  tienia  solium.  If  this  c^rsticeraOB 
enters  the  intestines  of  a  htunan  being,  it  becomes  attached  to  the 
wall,  drops  the  bladder-like  tail,  forms  Unks,  and  becomes  a  tape-wotn. 
Tsnia  mcdiocanellata  develops  in  the  same  way  when  a  cystiaeKW 
living  in  beff  enters  tbe  intestines  of  man.  The  scolioes  of  botbrio 
Bcphalus  latus  are  unknown,  as  are  also  tbe  first  stages  of  asiaris  lum- 
bricoidea,  oxytuis  Teraiicularis,  and  of  trichoccphalus  dispar;  but  It  it 
certain  that  the  young  worms  are  not  directly  developed  from  the  «) 
of  worms  existing  in  the  intestines.  Hence  we  must  suspect  i 
Toung  of  these  worms  also  are  taken  into  tbe  body  with  tlie  fixML^ 
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Our  ideas  of  the  etiology  of  helminthiasis  have  been  totally  changed 
by  the  discoveries  of  recent  times ;  most  causes  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly attributed  are  now  recognized  to  be  without  effect.  It  even  ap- 
pears improbable  that  any  decided  change  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  or  any  peculiarity  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  is 
necessary  for  the  development  and  future  life  of  the  worms.  The  eti- 
ology of  taenia  solium  is  frequently  discoverable.  iLilchenmeister  found 
young  taenia  in  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated  criminal,  to  whom  he 
had  administered  cysticerci  a  few  days  before  death.  Of  the  animals 
whose  flesh  we  eat,  swine  are  the  most  apt  to  have  the  scolex  of  taenia 
solium.  It  also  occurs  in  the  meat  of  the  goat,  and,  although  more 
rarely,  in  beefl  In  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  who  eat  no  pork,  taenia 
are  very  rarely  foimd ;  and,  while  in  Abyssinia  almost  every  one  has 
tape-worm,  the  Carthusian  fathers,  who  eat  only  fish,  remain  exempt 
from  them.  Taenia  are  much  more  frequent  in  regions  where  pork- 
raising  flourishes,  while  they  are  rare  where  swine  are  scarce.  Cysti- 
cerci cannot  withstand  boiling,  roasting,  or  smoking,  and  tape-worm 
never  results  from,  the  use  of  measly  meat  prepared  in  these  modes.' 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  persons  who  eat  or 
chew  raw  flesh,  or  put  knives,  soiled  with  cysticerci,  in  their  mouths, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  done  by  waiters,  cooks,  and  butchers.  The 
latter  may  greatly  aid  the  spread  of  tape-worm  by  cutting  the  sausage 
or  ham  that  they  sell  with  a  dirty  knife,  as  these  articles  are  often 
eaten  without  further  cooking.  The  practice  of  giving  badly-nour- 
ished children  raw  shaved  meat  to  eat  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  cases 
have  occiuTcd  where  children  have  undoubtedly  acquired  tape-worm* 
(taenia  mediocanellata)  in  this  way. 

The  supposition,  that  the  use  of  meat,  containing  trichina  spiralis, 
led  to  the  development  of  trichocephalus  dispar,  has  been  disproved. 
If,  as  has  been  supposed,  ascaris  and  oxyuris  are  most  firequently  found 
in  persons  who  subsisted  chiefly  on  amylaceous  food,  this  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  observations  of  Stein^  who  foimd  entozoae  in  weevils. 
It  is  possible  that,  by  using  bad  flour,  eggs  or  larvae  of  ascaris  or  ox- 
yuris may  reach  the  intestines. 

Symptomatology. — ^The  symptoms  excited  by  intestinal  worm? 
vary  greatly  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  person  affected.  Frequently 
there  arc  no  signs  till  worms,  or  fragments  of  worms,  are  passed  af 
stool.  Tliis  is  chiefly  true  of  tape-wonns.  Many  patients  with  taenia, 
or  bothriocephalus,  enjoy  the  best  health,  have  neither  stomach-ache 
nor  any  reflex  symptoms,  and  the  links  that  pass  away,  firom  time  to 
time,  alone  call  attention  to  their  disease.  Frequently  it  is  difficult  foi 
the  physician  to  recognize  the  dried  proglottides  that  are  brought  to 
him  wrapped  in  paper.    In  other  cases,  the  patients  complain,  bom 
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fcbne  to  time,  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  they  describe  as 
twisting  and  turning  (but,  perhaps,  they  may  not  do  so  until  they 
know  they  have  a  tape-worm) ;  they  double  themselves  up,  or  press 
the  abdomen  against  some  hard  substance,  have  nausea,  and,  occasion- 
ally, vomiting.     The  secretion  of  saliva  is  almost  always  increased,  so 
that  the  saliva  flows  out  of  the  mouth.     The  attacks  above  described, 
particularly  when  they  occur  after  the  use  of  herring,  onions,  horse- 
radish, or  large-grained  fruits,  are  by  the  laity  considered  as  a  certain 
sign  of  worms,  and  should  excite  in  the  physician  also  a  suspicion  of 
tape-wonn ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  about  it  till  links  of  the  tape- 
worm have  been  passed,  either  spontaneously  or  after  the  use  of  laxa- 
tive or  anthelmintic  remedies.     In  other  cases,  the  presence  of  the 
parasite  is  not  so  well  borne ;  occasionally,  particularly  after  eating 
salty  or  spiced  food,  there  is  diarrhoea;  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
pale,  and  thin.     This  occurs  particularly  in  persons  pre\dously  debili- 
tated, especially  in  children  and  young  girls.     Lastly,  the  irritation  of 
the  intestines,  caused  by  tape-worm,  may  be  reflected  to  other  nerves; 
but  the  frequency  of  nervous  affections  from  this  cause  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  this  exaggeration  has  led  to  numerous  errors.     The 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  nose,  which  induces  the  patient  to  rub  and 
pick  that  organ,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  squinting,  grating  the 
teeth,  and  other  unimportant  and  more  isolated  disturbances  of  inner- 
vation, fire  rather  attributed  to  the  roimd  worm,  while  the  tape-worm 
is  blamed  with  severer  and  more  extensive  nor%'ous  affections,  particu- 
larly epilepsy  and  St.  Vitus's  dance.     We  may  entertain  a  faint  hope 
that  epilepsy,  occurring  without  any  perceptible  cause,  depends  on  irri- 
tation from  worms,  but  we  should  aioid  the  belief  that  the  j^assage  of 
links  of  tape-worm  from  an  epileptic  patient  proves  that  the  disease 
depends  on  the  i)rescnce  of  the  wonn,  and  will  disappear  with  its  re- 
moval.   Cas(»s  where  this  occurs  arc  very  rare,  compared  to  those  where 
the  epilepsy  remains  the  same  after  the  removal  of  the  tape-wonn  as  it 
was  before. 

As  a  rule,  the  presence  of  round  worms  in  the  intestines  excites  no 
symptoms.  They  arc  so  very  common  that,  if  the  intestinal  canal  were 
much  irritated,  and  nutrition  greatly  impaired  by  their  presence,  there 
would  not  bo  so  many  healthy  and  blooming  children.  If  there  be  j* 
large  iium])cr  of  them  in  the  bowels,  they  may  curl  up  together,  and 
Conn  an  ohstniction,  as  hard  ftcces  sometimes  do,  or  cause  colick\ 
pains ;  if  they  do  not  again  uncurl,  or  cannot  be  removed  by  cathartics, 
they  may  induce  the  sj-mptoms  of  ileus.  In  other  cases,  active  move- 
ments of  the  round  worms  seem  to  excite  abdominal  pains,  similar  to 
those  caused  by  tape-worms.  The  causes  of  this  disquiet  of  the  worms 
is  miknown,  and  ITiichenmeister^s  suggestion,  that  perhaps  the  round 
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worms  become  more  lively  during  coitus,  appears  to  be  meant  as  a  joke. 
To  infer,  from  a  pale,  cachectic  appearance,  and  from  the  nervous 
Bjmptoms  above  mentioned,  that  a  child  is  suffering  from  round  wormS; 
is  an  error  even  more  common  than  that  of  diagnosticating  a  tape- 
worm in  an  adult  wlio  has  the  same  symptoms.  If  such  a  child  pass 
round  worms  from  the  Dowels,  or  vomit  them,  it  is  only  too  common 
to  consider  the  diagnosis  as  verified,  and  to  neglect  more  careful  ex* 
amination.  By  and  by,  when  too  late,  the  discovery  is  made  that  the 
symptoms  do  not  depend  upon  worms,  but  upon  acute  hydrocephalus 
or  some  other  dangerous  malady.  The  same  is  true  of  worm  fever. 
Round  worms  may  occasionally  induce  intestinal  catarrh,  with  slight 
febrile  reaction,  but,  in  most  cases,  worms  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fever  ascribed  to  them.  They  may  enter  the  stomach,  exciting  great 
nausea  and  discomfort ;  the  little  patient  cannot  describe  his  feelings, 
and  the  doctor  is  perplexed,  imtil  a  vomited  worm  solves  the  riddle. 
Again,  a  worm  in  the  stomach  may  be  qtiite  unfclt,  and  may  even  crawl, 
unperceived,  from  the  mouth  during  sleep.  If  it  wander  into  the  larynx, 
there  will  be  a  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Children  have  even  suffocated 
as  a  result  of  this  accidefit.  If  the  round  worm  finds  its  way  into 
the  ductus  choledochus,  there  may  be  biliary  obstruction,  and,  if  it 
pass  on  still  farther  into  the  gall-ducts  of  the  liver,  there  may  be  par- 
tial hepatitis ;  but  we  can  rarely  interpret  the  symptoms  correctly. 
The  signs  usually  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  ascarides  are  so  little 
to  be  trusted  that  Boitchut  addses  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
mucus  which  covers  the  ffrces,  in  search  of  the  eggs. 

When  the  oxyuris  approaches  the  anus,  or  crawls  out  of  it,  its  in- 
cessant motions  cause  a  very  troublesome  itching.  This  usually  in- 
creases late  in  tlic  evening  and  during  the  night,  and  interferes  with 
sleeping.  Besides  the  itching,  there  is  usually  an  incessant  desire  to 
go  to  stool.  In  the  evacuations,  which  arc  often  mixed  with  mucus, 
the  worms  continue  their  snaky  movements.  If  they  crawl  over  the 
perinaeum  to  the  vulva  and  vagina,  they  cause  annoying  prickling  and 
itching  there  also.  The  irritation  from  the  worms,  and  fixjm  the  rub- 
bing that  they  induce,  may  cause  catarrh  of  those  parts,  and  the 
frightened  mother  brings  the  child  to  the  doctor,  saying  "  it  has  the 
wliites  already."  In  such  cases  a  careful  examination  quiets  all  feara 
Tlie  trichocephalus  dispar  causes  no  symptoms. 

Treatment. — ^The  prophylactic  treatment  for  tasnia  solium  follows^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  wliat  has  been  said.  No  pork  should  be 
eaten  that  has  not  previously  been  subjected  to  the  procedures  by 
which  any  cysticerci  in  it  would  be  killed.  Cooks  should  be  forbidden 
to  taste  raw  sausage,  or  to  hold  the  kitchen-knife  in  the  moutiu 
Butchers  should  be  instructed  not  to  cut  sausage  or  ham  with  the  kxiifc 
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they  use  for  raw  meat.     We  cai 
the  other  varieties  of  worms, 


Tor  no  prophylactic  treatment  t\x 
we   do  not  kiiow  their  mode  ot 


e  formerly  used  for  romoTin^ 
tape-worm,  we  now  only  employ  male  fern,  pomegraDatc-rind,  kooeao, 
and  oil  of  turpentine  [pumpldn-aoeds]. 

Male  fern — Jladix  filicis  maris — appears  to  be  chiefly  efficadois 
B^inst  bothriocephalus,  and  often  fails  when  given  for  tieoia  solium. 
Half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  is  given  at  a  dose,  xnd 
two  or  throe  such  doses  are  taken  in  the  moraing,  fasting,  or  nt  bed- 
time. A  few  hours  later,  or,  if  tl»e  po«-deT  be  taken  at  bed-time,  die 
nest  morning,  we  give  a  sharp  laxative  of  gamboge,  scammony,  or 
calomel,  or  an  ounce  or  more  of  castor-oil.  The  ethereal  extract  of 
male  fern,  which  is  usually  made  into  pills,  with  equal  parts  of  the 
powdered  root,  and  given  in  doaes  of  a  scruple  or  half  drachm,  divided 
into  two  portions,  is  more  certain  and  more  easily  taken.  Male  fan 
enters  into  most  of  the  numerous  and  complicated  worm-medicaDoa, 
which  are  of  late  more  and  more  neglected. 

Pomegranate-rind — Cortex  radicU  puniem  granati — when  fresh, 
appears  to  he  one  of  the  most  certain  remedies  against  tKuift  solium. 
We  pour  a  pint  or  two  of  water  over  two  or  four  ounces  of  it,  snd, 
after  macerating  for  twcnty-foiu-  liom^,  boil  it  down  to  one-half.  This 
decoction  ia  generally  divided  into  three  doses,  and  used  in  the  inon>- 
ing,  ^ting,  and,  although  very  usually  eflicadous,  it  is  occasionally 
vomited  by  the  patient,  and  always  causes  cxoessive  pain  in  the  BbdQ> 
men  for  hours,  I  can  iirgently  recommend  that,  befiare  using  the  de- 
coction, tltc  simple  raacerotion  should  be  tried ;  this  is  also  inado  Cnxa 
two  or  four  ounces  of  the  rind.  This  maceration  acts  much  more 
mildly;  the  patients  suffer  scarcelv  any,  and  after  its  use  i  hai'e  &T* 
quently  seen  one  t)ij>e-worm  passed,  and  in  one  case  three,  with  thi-ir 
heads,  were  passed.  If  the  maceration  fails,  the  decoction  may  be 
tried  in  a  few  days.  After  the  exhibiti<jn  of  [wmegmnate-rind,  the 
worm  usually  passes  unbroken,  and  is  often  rolled  into  a  ball.  If  it 
be  not  passed  in  from  one  to  three  houis  after  the  last  dose,  we  may 
pve  one  or  two  ounces  of  castoivoil  KUchenmeutcr  recommends 
making  an  extract  from  four  or  six  ounces  of  pomegranatc-rittd,  atud 
adding  this,  with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  to  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  of  ethereal  extract  of  male  fern,  aud  four  to  six  gmins  of 
gamlxige.  Two  cups  of  this  mixture  taken,  with  an  inten-al  of  thr«^ 
quarters  of  an  hour,  are  said  to  erpel  the  worm.  If  this  do  not  ir- 
Bult  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  third  should  be  administered. 

Koossi>~the  dried  and  powdered  flowers  of  Brayera  antJu 
tiea—n  remedy  recently  mtroduoed  from  Abvssinia.  has  i 
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the  expectations  entertained  of  it ;  at  least,  the  brilliant  results  at- 
tested by  some  observers  have  not  been  attained  by  others.  From  two 
draclims  to  half  an  ounce  may  be  macerated  in  water,  or  made  into 
an  electuary  with  honey,  and  given  in  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of 
lialf  an  hour,  in  the  morning,  after  a  cup  of  coffee  has  been  taken.  If 
nausea  occur,  we  may  give  some  lemon-juice.  If  the  patient  do  not 
hav]0  a  passage  in  three  hours,  we  may  give  a  dose  of  castor-oil  or 
senna. 

Although  oil  of  turpentine  is  among  the  most  certain  remedies  for 
tape-worm,  it  should  only  be  used  in  case  of  necessity,  not  only  on  ao-. 
count  of  its  disagreeable  taste,  but  because  in  the  requisite  doses  it  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  urinaiy  organs.  One  or  two  oimces  of  oil  of  turpen« 
tine  alone,  or  mixed  with  honey  or  castor-oil,  or  in  emulsion,  are  to  be 
given  in  one  dose,  at  bed-time. 

It  is  best  to  use  any  of  these  remedies  at  times  when  some  of  the 
links  of  the  tape-worm  have  been  passed  spontaneously ;  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  delay  treatment  till  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  when, 
according  to  popular  belief  the  worms  may  be  more  readily  dislodged*. 
We  should  employ  some  preparatory  treatment :  let  the  patient  live 
moderately,  keep  his  bowels  open  with  castor-oil,  and  let  him  live  for  a 
few  days  almost  exclusively  on  herring,  ham,  onions,  and  other  salty 
and  spicy  food.  Instead  of  the  above,  the  patient  may  eat  freely  of 
wild  strawberries,  huckleberries,  eta,  as  the  numerous  seeds  of  these 
fruits  appear  to  sicken  the  worm  {KUchenmeister).  The  cure  cannot 
be  regarded  as  perfect  till  we  find  the  head  of  the  animal ;  nor  must 
we  forget  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  tape-worm  in  the  intes- 
tines, JCameelOj  a  powder  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  Hottera  tino- 
toria  (  3  ij — iij,  rubbed  up  with  water),  cortex  musencs  (  5  i — ^ij,  with 
honey),  radix  ponnce  (  3  j — ij),  and  a  few  other  medicines,  have  been 
more  or  less  lauded  as  remedies  for  tape-worm,  but  after  repeated 
trials  no  one  of  them  has  proved  peculiarly  efficacious. 

For  aacaris  lumbricoideSy  semina  cynce  vel  aarUoniciy  the  buds  of 
Artemisia  contra,  justly  enjoy  the  best  reputation.  The  practice  of 
giving  an  electuary,  made  of  the  powdered  seeds  of  worm-seed,  jalap, 
valerian,  honey,  and  other  substances,  by  which  children  were  formerly 
tortured  several  times  a  year,  as  well  as  its  exhibition  in  the  shape  of 
worm-chocolate  or  cakes,  is  now  almost  displaced  by  the  more  certain 
and  agreeable  preparations,  such  as  the  ethereal  extract,  and  particu- 
laily  santonin.  Of  the  former  we  may  give  a  child  gr.  v — x  during 
the  day,  of  the  latter,  gr.  iij — ^jv.  Apothecaries  often  keep  troches  of 
santonin,  containing  gr.  sj — ^j  each,  wliich  taste  pleasantly.  iTUchenr 
ineister  advises  dissolving  santonin,  gr.  ij — iv,  in  castor-oil  5  i,  and 
giving  a  teaspoonful  of  this  solution  eveiy  hour  till  it  acts ;  he  had 
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ntill  better  results  from  the  K.intonate  of  Boda,  in  doses  of  gr.  ij — it, 
given  morning  and  evening  for  several  days.  A  laxative  fibould 
always  be  givci)  after  the  hbo  of  worm-seed,  or  its  preparatioM, 
Other  anthelmintit's  for  expelling  round  worms  may  be  dispensed 
wiih. 

Enemata  suffice  to  drive  the  oxj/urin  from  the  rectum.  Even 
injections  of  cold  water,  with  a  little  vinegar,  are  very  cfficaoimg ; 
but  tlicy  should  lie  vei'y  large,  so  aa  to  reach  any  of  tlie  worms  that 
may  be  up  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  they  xhonld  be  used  for  a 
long  time.  In  obstinate  ea.ses  we  may  add  a  weak  solution  of  eor- 
rosive  sublimate  (gr.  ^  to  3  ij)  to  the  cnoma. 

[Tape- worms  may  be  several  feet  long,  without  moiiih  or  alirncn- 
tnry  canal,  nouriabed  by  enilosmosis,  and  composed  of  iinmerons 
band-like  Hiikw  attached  together,  and  growing  from  the  upper  small- 
er end  of  the  worm,  wbicli  is  called  the  bead  or  nurse  ;  each  of  these 
linka  when  fully  formed  is  an  independent  animal,  wiib  male  and 
female  sexual  organs ;  and  after  separating  from  tbe  other  linki\ 
when  fresh,  it  shows  life  and  motion.  Uesides  the  Hcxiial  orgaiu, 
there  is  a  vascular  apparatus,  which,  however,  bas  only  an  excretory 
fnnclion,  as  is  evinced  by  tbe  fact  that  at  certain  places,  capocially 
nt  the  back  end  of  tbe  last  links,  these  canals  open  outwardly  and 
ovncuatc  their  contents.  Tajic-womis  liavc  so-called  nuction  fomn 
and  Hicklc-sha{>ed  hooks  on  their  beads,  by  meana  of  which  they  ad- 
here to  the  intestinal  niuooiis  membrane. 

It  is  possible  that  the  eggs  from  the  links  of  tape-worm  may  e«- 
capc  into  tbe  bowels,  and,  being  caught  in  the  folds  of  the  mucoua 
membrane,  may  be  freed  from  tbcir  covering  ;  then,  under  the  name 
of  cyslicen'i,  they  may  locate  in  muscles,  subcutaneous  tissue,  brain, 
eye,  <'tc.  So  there  wimid  seem  to  be  a  possibility  of  a  patient  with 
tape-worm  infecting  himself  with  fricbimc, 

A  combination  of  pumpkin-seed  Z  x,  bruised  with  sugar  3  vm, 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  water  3  ss,  to  which  is  added  ether. 
extract  of  male  fern  3  i,  and  then  water  enough  to  mske  |tJ. 
This  is  to  lie  taken  before  breakfast,  in  four  doses  at  intervmli  dt 
fifteen  minutes.  Or  the  pumpkin-seeds  may  be  given  alone  in  an 
emulsion.  Dr.  Armour  records  a  ease  where  a  child  five  days  old 
passeil  a  tienia  solium  ;  tbe  mother,  who  had  shown  no  BigiM  e| 
tape-wfimi,  was  then  treated  with  pumpkin- seed,  and  passed 
cnty  links. 

This  remedy  may  bo  preferred  to  others  for  obiidren,  in  wJtl 
the  gre.iter  sensitiveness  of  tbe  digestive  organs  rt-f|uires  mnnHj 
mcnt  of  doses.      As  the  tape-worm  is  just  as  vigorow  '■■ 
adults,  the  cure  is  usually  less  certEun,  and  it  hu  an" 
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mended  not  to  attempt  treatment  in  children  under  one  year  old« 
A  mixture  of  kamala,  kousso,  and  iilix  mas,  each  3  ss,  Avith  water 
3  iv,  of  which  a  tcaspoonf ul  was  given  every  three  hours,  expelled 
a  worm  from  a  child  ten  months  old. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  enemata  and  the  use  of  santonin,  some 
persons  have  thread-wonns  for  years,  may  be  regarded  as  favoring 
the  idea  that  the5>o  worms  are  to  some  extent  propagated  in  the 
human  intestine ;  the  frequent  relapses  being  due  to  the  enemata 
having  only  been  employed  till  the  local  symptoms  had  ceased,  not 
till  all  the  worms  had  been  expelled.] 

(In  a  former  edition,  trichiniasis  was  considered  at  this  place^ 
but  in  this  one  I  shall  speak  of  it  among  the  infectious  diseases ; 
the  reasons  for  this  will  be  stated  when  speaking  of  its  etiology.) 


CHAPTEPw   X. 

GASTRIC  FEVER,  CATARRHAL  AND  BILE-FEVER. 

Mant  physicians,  particularly  among  the  Germans,  describe 
gastric  fever  a  disease  running  an  acute  course,  in  which  high  fever  is 
only  accompanied  by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  generally  by  diarrhoea, 
while  there  are  usually  no  symptoms  that  would  indicate  severe  dis> 
ease  of  any  important  organ.  Celebrated  authorities,  particularly 
those  clinical  observers  who  have  developed  in  hospital,  and  have  had 
only  hospital  practice,  consider  all  cases  of  so-called  gastric  fever  as 
mild  cases  of  typhus.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  view.  Every 
pli^-sician  in  private  practice  often  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  aftei 
errors  of  diet,  without  any  suspicion  of  infection,  sjrmptoms  of  variable 
duration,  which  exactly  answer  to  those  of  gastric  fever.  If  this  be  sbi 
even  where  we  can  find  no  error  of  diet,  we  must  be  careful  about  in- 
ferring that  there  is  an  infection,  and  must  acknowledge  the  possibility 
that  catching  cold,  atmospheric  and  telluric  influences,  and  other 
sources  of  injury,  may  excite  a  similar  set  of  symptoms.  But  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  numerous  slight  cases  of  typhus  are  diagnos- 
ticated as  gastric  fever. 

As  a  rule,  gastric  fever  begins  with  several  slight  chills,  rarely  with 
one  severe  one.  The  pulse  quickly  rises  to  100  or  more.  According 
to  the  few  observations  that  have  been  made,  the  temperature  is  some* 
times  normal,  in  other  cases  it  is  decidedly  increased ;  it  may  reach 
from  102®  to  105®.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  marked* 
The  faintness  is  so  great  tiiat  the  patient  remains  in  bed ;  the  limbS| 
particularly  at  the  joints,  pain  "as  if  they  would  burst."  The  insup- 
portable headache  is  usually  increased  by  laying  the  head  on  a  feathet 
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jnUow,  while  it  is  occasionally  reliered  by  Unding  a  towel  firmly 
around  the  head.  The  patient  does  not  sleep  at  all,  or  is  disturbed  by 
dreams.  The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  vaiy. 
Usually  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  tongue  coated,  the  taste  slimy  or  bit- 
ter, the  breath  is  bad,  the  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and 
fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  are  sensitive  to  pressure  there.  Tliere 
is  also  eructation  of  gases  and  fluids,  usually  acid  products  of  abaot- 
mal  g^tric  digestion.  Occasionally  there  is  repeated  vomiting.  At 
first  there  is  usually  constipation ;  but  later,  particularly  when  the  dis- 
ease is  protracted,  there  is  diarrhoea,  preceded  by  more  or  less  colicky 
pain ;  the  stools  are  fluid,  and  colored  green  by  bile,  and  are  sometimes 
mucous. 

Occasionally  these  symptoms  pass  off  quickly,  and  the  patient^  who 
is  one  day  in  a  sad  plight,  feels  quite  well  the  next  (ephemera).  At 
the  same  time  herpetic  vesicles  not  unfrcquently  come  on  the  lips. 
We  should  not  consider  this  a  distinct  disease,  a  febris  herpetics. 
Herpes  labialis  accompanies  gastric  fever  as  often  or  perhaps  oftener 
than  it  does  pneumonic  or  intermittent  fever,  and  has  the  same  sig* 
nificance  in  the  former  disease  as  in  the  latter.  But  the  disease  does 
not  by  any  means  alwajrs  terminate  in  one  day ;  it  often  continues 
several  days,  but  rarely  longer  than  a  week.  In  persons  who  do  not 
bear  well  the  feverish  increase  of  temperatiire,  or  the  consumption 
caused  by  the  increased  development  of  heat  (we  have  finequently  said 
that  individual  peculiarities  vary  greatly  in  regaxxl  to  this),  there  is 
great  depression,  the  mind  is  affected;  instead  of  dreams,  the  patient 
has  delirium ;  and,  if  at  the  same  time  the  tongue  become  dry,  the 
similarity  with  typhus  is  ver}'  great.  It  often  happens  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  is  only  explained  at  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  by  the 
sudden  improvement  and  the  rapid  convalescence. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosticating  gastric  fever 
from  a  commencing  typhus,  it  is  adnsablc  to  be  very  guarded  in  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  during  the  first  week.  It  would  be  very  danger- 
ous  for  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  if,  after  he  has  pronounced  the 
disease  to  he  gastric  fever,  and  promised  improvement  from  day  to 
day,  it  should  develop  with  all  its  terrors  in  tlie  second  or  third  week. 
But  it  will  compromise  the  doctor  just  as  much  if  the  supposed  nervous 
fever  terminate  in  euro  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  the  patient 
be  able  to  walk  out  a  few  days  later.  Even  the  laity  no  longer  believe 
that  under  certain  circumstances  "  gastric  fever "  may  become  "  gas- 
tric nervous,"  and  this  again  develop  into  "nervous  fever."  They 
know  that  these  two  diseases  are  of  different  nature  from  the  first. 
In  makinor  a  differential  diagnosis  during  the  first  week,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  etiology.     If  there  have  been  injuriouF 
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influences  that  oould  cause  gastric  and  intestinal  Gatarrh,  in  doubtfu] 
cases  the  presumption  will  be  in  favor  of  gastric  fever.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  typhus  in  the  city  or 
vicinity,  and  no  errors  of  diet  can  be  discovered  as  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  should  suspect  typhus.  Secondly,  the  increase  of  the  bodily 
temperature  is  not  so  regular  in  gastric  fever  as  in  typhus.  Thirdly, 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchial  tubes,  with  cough  and  sibilant  rhonchi, 
indicates  typhus  rather  than  gastric  fever,  although  bronchial  catairii 
may  occur  in  the  latter  also ;  such  cases  are  usually  termed  gastro- 
catarrhaL  Fourthly,  an  eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles  about  the  mouth 
almost  certainly  excludes  tjrphus.  Fifthly,  and  lastly,  a  perceptible 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  appearance  of  roseola  spots  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  speak  against 
gastric  and  in  fevor  of  tjrphus  [typhoid]  fever. 

Cases  occur  where  from  the  great  general  disturbance  the  gastric 
sjnnptoms  are  thrown  so  much  in  the  background,  that  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  disease  is  venting  itself  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
whether  the  fever  and  the  symptoms  caused  by  it  can  really  be  re- 
garded as  sjnnptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh.  It  is  such  cases 
that  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  class  called  simple  (essential) 
fever,  fi^vre  simple  continue^  or  sjmocha.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of 
believing  that  fever  can  occur  as  the  sole  effect  of  the  action  of  any 
injurious  influence  on  the  body.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
even  in  such  cases  there  is  structural  change,  which  we  cannot  at 
present  discover,  in  some  organ  or  other.  I  consider  this  hypothesis 
justifiable  from  the  well-known  fact  that,  in  numerous  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, erysipelas,  and  severe  nasal  and  bronchial  catarrhs,  the  fever 
and  great  general  disturbance  appear  before  the  local  sjnnptoms.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  here  also  there  is  at  first  an 
essential  fever,  to  which  a  local  affection  is  subsequently  added ;  and 
the  more  so,  as,  aft«r  this  occurs,  the  fever  and  local  disease  keep  step, 
and  the  former  disappears  when  the  latter  has  run  its  course.  Now, 
if  the  delicate  organic  disease  do  not  reach  so  high  a  grade  as  to 
cause  evident  functional  disturbances,  according  to  my  hypothesis  we 
have  the  state  usually  called  essential  fever.  In  any  fever  there  is 
slight  dyspepsia ;  and  simple  want  of  appetite,  slightly-coated  tongue, 
eta,  do  not  justify  us  in  designating  a  febrile  affection  as  gastric  fever." 

Even  more  decidedly  than  in  the  case  of  gastric  fevers  does 
Chriesinger  say  that  the  rare  but  very  regular  and  characteristic 
disease  called  catarrhal  fever,  febris  pituitosa,  is  also  a  typhus  dis- 
ease, which  has,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar  and  unusual  com^e.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Griesinger  himself  has  made  a  large  number  of  autop- 
sies in  cases  of  this  disease,  or  whence  he  derives  hb  authority  for  say 
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tB  I  httve  lomeii  Ae  fiKfii  aa  wUcfa.  he  bues  it.  The 
vUd&i  I  ^ull  now- give  of  t^  s]fiiiptaiiiB  aod  Goozae  q£  catuziiaL  fisici^ 
I  take  parcLj  frooK  n^  awn  aboavstiaDy  pactLj  ficom.  the  <»*>**n*w^ 
ieacciptiua  q£  dns  rfinrmf*,  grreni  m.  SehHoMigCM^  leccozeSy  and  which 
cxacti J  cocre^wudi  wi&  mj  own  oisBervatiaa. 

This  ififMTWie  doea  not  b^xo.  with  fireipeiit  polaey  puo.  in  thefiodbB^ 
aef€ze  headaehe^  sad  lesdesoBBiy  as  gaabEic  fever  doesL  Tlie  pake 
m  jBoaRj  moderately  ioaeaaedy  the  tenqedtoEe  aligfa:d.7'  e]e¥:fctedy  faitf 
the  patient!  feel  very  doH  and  heavy,  aze  apochetnc^  constazitlj'  aleepf , 
and  (fifl^oBted  at  all  fbod.  I£  the  paticot  be  compelled  to  eat  aooK^ 
dimg^  he  ac»a  tag  a  dwtrwwing  feeling  of  jGoLaess;  then,  vomitzi^  oe^ 
and  the  fibod  is  thcoini&iip^  enveloped  in  Luge  cpauitities  of  tcn^ 
The  armmpanjaig  oial  and  pharyngeal  catazrfa.  ia  also  peGi»> 
Ear:  tiae  c»ating  of  the  tongoe  m^  at  fieaty  thkk  and  jeQowiish  ;  teeth 
and  ^VBSDBj  palate  and  pbiEjiix  aze  eovered  with.  tongiL  wiuf'^b  ;  later 
tbe  whole  epithelxal  covenogof  the  tcmgiK  is  often  thcown  o^  aodil 
tben  looks  red.  Eke  a  piece  of  zaw  meat,  or  as  if  coated  with  vaniBiL 
In  the  mornings  especially,  the  patfents  caise  so  nsadfi  "'im^i^  fa^  «t- 
ting,  hawking,  wmniting,  and  cooghmg^  that  a  spittooa  will  b^udlT  coo- 
tain  it  all ;  quantities  of  mucus  ace  mixed  wiih  the  undi^esteii  fbod,  m 
the  passages  from  the  bowels^  while  the  urine  <x>Qtaiii3  a  moL-oos 
deposit.  E^en  ia  the  subsequent  course,  the  fcv«:r  remains  moderate, 
\nd  has  sometimes  a  remittent,  sometimes  a  c^^utinued  tvpe.  Tbe 
patients  become  very  feeble;  their  apathy  mcreases  sc\  tbat  while 
they  do  not  sleep,  they  Lie  without  any  interest  in  their  k^^tx  state  or 
m  things  about  them.  If  the  disease  b^ins  to  mend,  wbii:h  ^vrquentlr 
does  not  occur  till  the  third  or  fixirth  week,  the  production  of  muov 
gradually  ceases,  the  appetite  slowly  returns,  the  pulse  becooies  verr 
sluggish,  and  the  exhausted  patients  do  not  recover  stren^h  for  a  kxig 
time.  The  slightest  cause  induces  a  relapse ;  then  the  process  begins 
anew,  and  months  may  pass  before  a  perfect  cure,  or,  in  weak,  decrepit 
persons,  death  may  result. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  disease  the  older  physicLins  meant 
by  hiiioiLS,  or  gail-furver.  I  hope,  however,  by  my  observations  during 
tlic  last  few  years,  to  have  arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of  those 
fevers  accompanied  by  icteric  symptoms.  I  no  longer  believe  that 
tills  icterus  is  du3  to  a  polycholia,  where  more  bile  b  produced  than 
can  Ijc  expelled  from  the  gall-ducts,  and  that,  cousequently,  part  of  it 
is  rcabsorlxxL     I  rather  consider  the  icterus  accompanying  excessive 
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fever,  as  a  '^  haemotogene,''  that  is,  as  one  resulting  from  disiniegratioD 
of  the  blood-oorpuscles,  and  transformation  of  the  released  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  into  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  When  speaking 
of  diseases  of  the  liver,  I  shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  will  here 
confine  myself  to  the  following  remarks.  In  pyaemia,  in  puerperal 
fever,  and  in  other  infectious  diseases,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
oessive  increase  of  bodily  temperature,  there  is  often  parenchymatous 
degeneration  of  the  most  varied  organs,  in  which  the  blood  also  par- 
ticipates. More  rarely,  in  the  course  of  inflammatory  affections,  sudi 
as  pneumonia,  there  is  a  dissoliUio  aanguinia  (which  was  recognized 
by  the  older  physicians),  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  haemotogcnous 
icterus.  But  lastly,  even  catarrhal  diseases,  affecting  the  intestinal 
or  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  may  lead  to  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  or  blood.  During  the  last  few  years  1 
have  seen  many  patients  with  simple  bronchial  or  intestinal  catarrh 
die  with  severe  nervous  symptoms,  icterus,  moderate  swelling  of  the 
liver,  irregular  and  retarded  pulse,  albuminuria,  etc.,  without  there  be- 
ing any  suspicion  of  an  infectious  disease.  Such  cases,  which,  like 
^  bilious  pneumonia,"  are  more  frequent  at  certain  times,  and  occur 
oftener  in  certain  regions,  particularly  in  the  tropics,  doubtless  form 
part  of  the  bilious  fevers  of  old  writers,  while  another  part  of  them 
were  certainly  cases  of  pyaemia  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Muriatic  add  has  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  gastric 
fever.  We  are  undecided  as  to  whether  the  common  prescription  of 
half  a  drachm  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid  to  six  ounces  of  muci- 
lage, or  of  a  weak  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  (gr.  viij —  3  vj),  has  the 
fiavorable  effect  ascribed  to  it.  At  all  events,  patients  usually  take 
this  remedy  willingly,  and  it  moderates  the  thirst ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  prescription  furnishes  the  gastric  juice  with  the 
acid  to  which,  as  physiology  shows,  it  owes  its  digestive  powers. 

In  catarrhal  fever  we  prescribe  the  alkaline  carbonates,  particu- 
larly the  tinctura  rhei  aquosa.  I  have  used  this  prescription,  just  as 
ad\Tsed  by  SchOrdein^  in  rather  large  doses,  L  e.,  a  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours,  with  excellent  effect;  and  can  fully  support  its  recom- 
mendation as  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease.  I  have  also  observed 
that  the  patients  do  not  well  bear  the  customary  soups,  and  get  along 
better  if  we  give  them,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  piece  of  black 
bread,  sprinkled  with  salt. 

In  febris  biliosa  the  mineral  acids  are  usually  prescribed.  Perhaps 
an  antipyretic  treatment,  such  as  quinine,  in  large  doses,  and  the  en- 
ergetic abstraction  of  heat  by  cool  baths,  or  repeatedly  wrapping  the 
body  in  wet  sheets,  will  do  still  better. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION   OF   1880. 
SEcnoK  y. — ▲FFScnoNs  of  thb  intestebtai.  cakai.. 

1.— p.  590. 

Normal  faBces  consbt  of  remains  of.  food  which  are  really  indi- 
gestible, and  of  other  parts  which  were  digestible,  but  from  the  ex- 
cessive amount  consumed  escaped  digestion.  We  find  remnants  of 
vegetables,  cellulose,  starch-granules,  muscular  fibres,  elastic  fig- 
ments, connective  tissue,  casein,  albumen,  fat,  needles  of  fatty  acids, 
cholesterin  crystals,  etc  There  are  also  products  from  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  cylindrical  epithelium,  mucus,  and  diges- 
tive fluids  ;  these  latter  are  mostly  reabsorbed.  The  yellow  color 
is  due  to  the  changed  bile ;  the  fecal  odor  to  fluid  fatty  acids  com- 
bined with  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  the  acid  reaction 
to  fermentation  of  vegetable  matters  in  the  large  intestine. 

Although  the  large  intestine  has  some  digestive  power  and  forms 
peptones  and  sugar,  its  chief  force  is  reabsorption ;  hence  its  con- 
tents become  more  consistent.  Hence  if  the  fsDces  remain  longer 
than  the  ordinary  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  there,  they  cH>ntain 
less  than  their  customary  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  water,  and  crys- 
tals of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  may  give  an  alkaline  inste^L 
of  the  normal  acid  reaction. 

When  there  is  intestinal  contraction  and  faeces  collect  above  it, 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  fulness,  pressure  and  pain  in  the  bow- 
els, loss  of  appetite,  eructation,  flatulence,  etc.;  if  he  now  resorts  to 
his  customary  purgative,  or  the  irritation  induces  intestinal  catarrh, 
the  accumulation  is  driven  through  the  contraction,  and  a  period  of 
comfort  follows,  which  may  last  a  long  time  if  the  patient  keeps  on 
an  easily-digested  diet. 

2.— P.  697. 

An  attempt  may  be  made  to  restore  a  passage  through  the  bow- 
els by  active  purges,  in  most  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  unless 
we  feel  sure  there  is  invagination  or  peritonitis,  in  which  case  re- 
sort is  had  to  opiates,  leeches,  cold  compresses,  etc.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  ileus,  besides  giving  purgatives,  we  should  fill  the  bowel 
below  the  occlusion  with  warm  water  or  air  by  injections  through 
the  rectum  ;  this  sometimes  restores  permeability  at  once.  These 
injections  of  water  pass  through  the  large  intestine  and  sometimes 
enter  the  small ;  they  may  be  made  by  placing  the  patient  in  the 
knee-elbow  position  and  using  a  Davidson's  syringe,  or  through  a 
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rubber  tube  with  a  f uuncl  attached  to  it ;  in  the  latter  case  the  force 
of  the  injection  is  regulated  by  the  height  at -which  the  funnel  is 
held.  Four  or  five  pints  of  water  may  often  be  poured  into  the 
bowel  if  we  proceed  gradually.  Of  course,  if  the  patient  be  very 
feeble,  the  knee-elbow  or  knee-breast  position  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  patient  lie  on  the  back.  Where  the  obstruction  is  low  down,  its 
existence  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  introducing  the  hand  and 
forearm  (well  oiled)  into  the  rectum  (as  done  by  Simo?i)  ;  but  this 
must  be  done  carefully,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  it  may  cause 
rupture  of  the  rectum.  Undigested  food  accumulating  may  cause 
intestinal  catarrh  and  liquefaction  of  the  faeces  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  may  be  increased  peristaltic  action ;  the  two  together  may 
drive  the  accumulation  through  the  contraction ;  then  a  period  of 
comfort  may  follow  if  the  patient  keeps  on  light,  digestible  diet. 

3.— P.  633. 

From  his  '^  Experiments  and  Reflections  upon  Animal  Heat,'' 
Dr.  Austin  Flinty  Jr,y  concludes  that  animal  heat  is  produced  by 
the  oxidation  in  the  body  of  certain  elements,  such  as  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, and  hydrogen.  This  oxidation  does  not  occur  solely  in  the 
blood ;  it  is  connected  with  nutrition  and  disassirailation.  The 
final  products  of  the  chemical  action  are  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water.  The  amount  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid  excreted  would  not 
account  for  the  amount  of  heat  produced ;  but  if  we  admit  that  hy- 
drogen is  oxidized  in  the  body,  resulting  in  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  water,  it  would  account  for  the  manifest  heat  as  well  as  for 
some  to  be  converted  into  force.  When  no  food  is  taken,  or  food 
being  taken  when  muscular  work  is  done  so  as  to  cause  loss  of 
weight,  water  is  produced  in  the  body  ;  this  would  account  for  the 
heat  evolved.  Animal  heat  is  produced  mainly  by  oxidation  of  hy- 
drogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  whose  heat-value  b  in  the  order  they 
stand.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  oxi- 
dation of  hydrogen  in  the  body,  and  that  this  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  animal  temperature ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
occurs  during  prolonged  abstinence  from  food,  and  when  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  is  much  increased  by  violent  and  protracted  muscu- 
lar exertion.  It  may  be  also  that  there  is  an  active  and  unusual  oxi- 
dation of  hydrogen  as  well  as  of  carbon  in  fevers.  If  the  excessive 
heat  in  fevers  be  partly  due  to  oxidation  of  hydrogen,  why  would 
not  the  emaciation  be  moderated  by  a  liberal  supply  of  hydrogen  in 
the  shape  of  fats,  starch,  sugar,  and  alcohol  ? 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INFLAMMAXION  OF  THB  PERITONJEITM,  PEBITONITI& 

fhiOLOGY. — For  the  pathogeny  of  peritonitiB  we  maj  refer  to 
what  was  said  of  the  pathogeny  of  pleuritis  and  peiioarditia.  The 
same  course  that  we  have  described  as  occurring  in  the  pleura  and 
pericardium  during  those  diseases  is  repeated  in  the  peritonfloum  during 
peritonitis ;  while  there  is  a  new  formation  of  young  connective  tissue, 
a  proliferation  in  the  peritonaeum,  its  surfiEtce  is  covered  by  a  fibrinous 
exudation,  containing  a  variable  number  of  young  cells — ^pus-cor- 
puscles. In  some  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  however,  the  inflamma- 
tion seems  to  remain  limited  to  the  proliferation  of  the  peritoneal  con- 
nective tissue,  and  there  is  no  free  exudation.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  exactlj 
resemble  those  of  the  pleura,  and,  like  these,  are  formed  without  symp- 
toms, occur  in  this  manner. 

The  predisposition  for  peritonitis,  at  least  for  the  acute  and  difiiise 
form,  is  not  great  in  strong,  healthy  persons.  Slight  causes,  such  as 
frequently  induce  inflammations  of  other  serous  and  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, scarcely  ever  cause  peritonitis.  Hence,  when  a  previously 
healthy  person  is  attacked  with  peritonitis,  we  should  suspect  that  it 
is  due  to  one  of  the  serious  difliculties  below  mentioned,  and  should  not 
consider  it  as  a  case  of  so-called  rheumatic  peritonitis  till  these  other 
causes  have  been  excluded,  which  is  sometimes  a  diflicult  task.  The 
tendency  to  peritonitis  is  much  greater  in  persons  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, morbus  Brightii,  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  as  well  as 
in  women  at  the  menstrual  j^eriods,  than  in  healthy  persons.  Among 
the  former,  slight  causes  not  unfrequently  suffice  to  induce  peritonitis. 
We  have  frequently  given  our  reasons  for  not  considering  these 
cases  of  peritonitis  as  secondary  symptoms,  just  as  we  have  done  the 
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pneumonia  and  pleurisy  which  so  frequerilly  oocur'und^r  the  sime^fci^ 
cumstanoes.  Finally,  in  not  a  few  cases,  peritonitis'  is'"tlie'  inunediate 
result  of  an  infection,  and  comes  under  the  same  category  as  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin  in  exanthematous  diseases.  This  form  will  be  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  puerperal  fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases 
which  are  "  localized  in  the  peritonseum."  Among  the  exciting  causes 
of  peritonitis  are : 

1.  Severe  contusions  and  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 
Among  the  surgical  operations,  paracentesis  rarely  leads  to  diffuse 
peritonitis,  operations  for  hernia  do  so  more  frequently,  while  gastrut- 
omy  always  causes  it. 

2.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  caused  by  ruptures  or  perforations 
of  organs  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  consequent  entrance  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  jjeritoneal  sac.  Thus  perforating  ulcer  or  can- 
cer of  the  stomach,  ulceration  of  the  vermiform  process,  or  of  the 
coecum,  typhoid  or  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  perforation  of  the 
gall  or  urinary  bladder,  opening  of  abscesses  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
eta,  may  cause  peritonitis.  In  all  these  cases  the  inflammation  usu- 
ally spreads  rapidly  over  the  entire  peritonaeum.  It  is  only  rarely 
circumscribed  by  old  attachments,  or  recent  adhesions  of  the  intestines, 
protecting  other  parts  of  the  peritonaeum  from  contact  with  the  escaped 
substances. 

3.  Peritonitis  may  result  from  propagation  of  inflammation  fix)m 
other  organs ;  the  peritonaeum  participates  in  the  inflammation  of  0]> 
gans  covered  by  it,  just  as  often  as  tlie  pleura  does  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  Of  this  nature  is  the  peritonitis  in  typhlitis  stercoracea, 
strangulated  hernia,  internal  strangulations,  rotations,  and  intussuscep- 
tions of  the  intestines.  Inflammation  often  extends  from  the  female 
sexual  organs  to  the  peritonteum.  In  the  same  way  hepatitis  or  sple- 
nitis may  cause  peritonitis.  In  these  cases  tiie  inflammation  is  usually 
circumscribed  at  first ;  and  in  many  cases  it  remains  so  during  its  sub- 
sequent course ;  in  others,  particularly  in  those  caused  by  incarcera- 
tion and  similar  processes,  it  becomes  difPuse. 

4.  As  we  have  already  said,  peritonitis  very  rarely  occurs  in  per- 
sons previously  healthy,  from  catching  cold,  or  from  unknown  atmos- 
pheric influences.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  called  rheumatic  perito- 
nitis. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — We  shall  first  speak  of  the  appear- 
ances in  acute  diffuse  peritonitis. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  disease  the  peritonaium  is  reddened 
partly  by  h3rpenemia,  partly  by  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  tissue. 
But,  to  discover  this  redness,  it  is  usually  necessary,  first,  to  remove 
from  the  peritonaeum  the  deposits  which  will  be  describerl  hereafter 
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Subaeqiientlj  this  redness  disappears,  aj^xureatlj  because  the  oqd- 
laries  are  compressed  by  the  occurrence  of  oedema  in  the  tissue  of  the 
peritonsemn.  The  sur£Etce  soon  becomes  doudj  from  loss  of  its  cphlifr 
Uum,  and  has  the  velvety  appearance  which,  as  we  have  full j  described 
in  pleuritis,  depends  on  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  oompca^ 
ing  the  periton»um« 

Far  more  noticeable  tlian  these  structural  changes  of  the  peritc^ 
naeum,  are  the  exudations  which  never  £ul  even  after  a  short  duratioo 
of  the  peritonitis.    Their  shape  and  amount  vary  greatly.     Occasioii- 
ally  a  thin  transparent  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin,  which  may  be  peeled 
off  like  a  delicate  membrane,  coats  over  the  inflamed  peritonaeum,  and 
unites  the  loops  of  intestine  loosely  together ;  fluid  exudation  is  no- 
where to  be  found.    In  other  cases  the  deposit  is  thicker,  less  tzans- 
parent,  yellow,  like  croup  membrane,  and,  in  the  dependent  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  cloudy  flooculent  senna 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  exudation ;  when  the  abdo- 
men is  opened,  an  inmiense  amount  of  turbid,  flocculcnt  fluid  escapes, 
while  a  still  greater  quantity  remains  among  the  intestines,  in  the  p^ 
vis,  and  along  the  spine.    Then,  besides  the  membranous  deposits  cof- 
ering  the  peritonaeum,  we  find  numerous  yellow  clumps  of'  coagulated 
fibrin  which  partly  swim  in  the  fluid,  partly  sink,  and  collect  in  the 
dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

The  scanty,  very  fibrinous  exudation  is  chiefly  found  in  peritonitis 
due  to  injuries  or  to  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neighboring 
organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  abundant  sero-fibrinous  exudations  are 
more  firequent  in  peritonitis  from  perforations,  or  dependent  on  infec- 
tion, particularly  puerperal,  and  lastly  in  the  so-called  rheumatic 
peritonitis. 

All  the  coats  of  the  intestines  are  the  seat  of  collateral  oedema, 
particularly  in  those  cases  accompanied  by  profuse  exudation.  Con- 
sequently the  intestinal  wall  appears  thicker ;  the  oedema  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  has  caused  serous  transudation  into  the  intestine,  and 
the  oedema  and  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  have  often  led  to  cnoT' 
mous  collections  of  gas  in  the  intestine.  The  superficial  layers  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  abdominal  walls,  are  often  infiltrated  and  discol- 
ored. Finally,  we  must  mention  (more  particularly  as  this  partly 
explains  the  early  death),  that  the  exudation,  and  still  more  the  dis- 
tention of  the  intestines,  may  press  the  diaphragm  up  to  the  third  or 
second  rib,  and  compress  a  great  part  of  both  lungs. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die  at  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  the 
appearances  change.  In  the  most  favorable  cases  the  fluid  part  of 
the  exudation  is  rapidly  absorbed.  Subsequently  the  coagula  and  pus 
corpuscles,  which  are  partly  enclosed  in  them  and  partly  suspended  ir 
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the  fluid,  also  disappear  after  they  have  undergone  a  fatty  metamor- 
phosis, become  fluid,  and  ready  for  absorption ;  but  partial  thickenings 
and  adhesions  of  the  peritonaeum  always  remain.  In  less  favorable 
cases  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  is  incomplete. 
The  pus-corpuscles,  which  were  at  first  rare  in  the  exudation,  now  in- 
crease so  as  to  give  it  a  purulent  appearance,  and  the  fibrinous  deposits 
also  become  yellower  and  softer.  At  some  places  tlie  intestines  ad- 
here quite  firmly  and  enclose  the  fluid,  thus  limiting  its  motions.  If 
the  patient  survive  this  stage  also,  which  is  usually  found  in  persons 
who  have  died  in  the  fourth  to  sixth  week  of  peritonitis,  the  capsulated 
fluid  may  be  absorbed  or  thickened,  and  changed  to  a  yellow  cheesy 
or  even  chalky  mass,  which,  enclosed  in  tough  connective  tissue,  re- 
mains in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  other  cases  the  extensive  cell-for- 
mation occurring  in  the  free  surface  of  the  peritonaeum  attacks  the  tis- 
sue itself,  causing  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  peritonaeum ;  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  this  perforation,  the  capsulated  fluid  reaches  the 
intestines  or  bladder,  breaks  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  descends 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  and  escapes  outwardly  at  some 
deeper  point. 

In  acute  partial  peritonitis,  the  changes  that  we  have  described 
are  limited  to  the  serous  coating  of  the  liven,  of  the  spleen,  of  a  portion 
of  intestine,  or  of  several  loops  lying  near  together,  and  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  these  parts.  If  the  exudation  be  scanty  and  fibrinous, 
the  process  usually  terminates  with  the  adhesion  of  the  inflamed  parts. 
If  the  exudation  be  more  copious  and  scro-fibrinous,  portions  may  be 
capsulated  between  the  inflamed  parts,  as  in  the  diffuse  form,  and  these 
capsulations  run  the  course  above  described. 

By  chronic  peritonitis  is  usually  meant,  first  those  cases  which, 
beginning  acutely,  run  a  protracted  course,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  collections  of  pus  above  described.  Secondly,  those  cases  occur- 
ring, particularly  in  children,  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestine  and  mesenteric  glands,  which  are  chronic  from  the  start,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  peritonasum.  This 
form  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
sue, as  a  result  of  which  there  are  gelatinous  or  indurated  thickenings 
of  the  peritonaeum.  The  intestines  usually  adhere  in  shapeless  masses, 
and  between  the  various  convolutions  there  are  cavities  filled  with 
serous,  purulent,  or  bloody  fluid.  Tlie  admixture  of  blood  depends  on 
the  rupture  of  vessels,  which  usually  occurs  where  a  chronic  inflamma^ 
tion  is  repeatedly  lighted  up,  for  not  only  the  original  tissue,  but  that 
which  has  recently  formed  on  it,  and  is  rich  in  large  and  thin-walled 
capillaries,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  new  inflammation.  Tubercles  are 
often  found  in  the  thickened  peritomeum,  in  this  form  of  peritonitis ;  this 
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la  most  apt  to  occur  where  there  is  haMnorrfaagic  exudatioiu  Hibdly, 
and  lastly,  there  is  very  frequently  a  partial  chroDic  peritonitis,  wkidi 
we  know  better  in  its  results  than  in  its  first  stages.  It  occurs  iii 
dironic  inflammations  and  degenerations  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
'causes  partial  cloudiness  and  thickening  of  the  peritonaeum,  adhesions 
of  neighboring  organs  to  each  other,  and  distortions  and  folds  of  the 
intestines. 

Symptoms  axd  Coitbse. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  diffuse  perito- 
nitis at  its  commencement  vary  with  the  causes  whidi  induce  it 
Traumatic  peritonitis  usually  begins  with  severe  pain  at  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  which  quickly  spreads  over  the  entire  abdomen.  In  peri- 
tonitis from  perforation  also,  excessive  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen 
is  the  first  symptom,  if  the  perforation  has  occurred  suddenly,  and 
foreign  substances  have  entered  the  peritonaeum.  At  first,  along  witb 
the  pain  there  are  symptoms  of  great  general  depression,  and  sub6e> 
quently  there  is  severe  fever.  If  the  perforation  occurs  gradually,  and 
only  a  slight  amount  of  foreign  substances  enters  the  peritonaeum,  the 
symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  are  preceded  by  those  of  partial  peri- 
tonitis. The  commencement  of  an  acute  difiiise  peritonitis,  where  the 
inflammation  is  propagated  from  neighboring  oigans,  b  far  less  strik- 
ing. The  pain  already  existing  gradually  increases ;  it  is  at  first  re 
strioted  to  the  seat  of  the  affected  organ,  and  thence  spreads  graduallj 
over  the  entire  abdomen.  It  is  only  in  rheumatic  peritonitis,  and 
those  casos  resulting  from  infections,  that  we  have  a  severe  chill  and 
intense  fever  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  as  in  other  severe  inflamma- 
tions. 

No  matter  how  the  disease  begins,  whether  there  is  fever  at  firstj 
or  it  does  not  come  on  till  late,  pain  is  always  the  most  troublesome 
and  the  most  characteristic  symptom.  Any  slight  pressure  on  the  ab- 
domen inrreases  it ;  even  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  may  become 
unbearable*.  The  patient  does  not  toss  about  the  bed,  as  he  does 
in  colic,  but  lies  on  his  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  dreads 
every  chani^c  of  position.  The  slightest  cough  causes  a  distortion  of 
the  countenance,  from  pain  ;  the  patient  speaks  low  and  carefully,  and 
docs  not  breathe  deep,  fearing  the  pressure  of  the  descending  dia- 
phragm. The  abdomen  soon  becomes  tense  and  puffed  up.  At  first 
the  distention  depends  but  little  on  filling  of  the  abdomen  with  exud» 
tion,  and  is  mostly  cause<l  by  distention  of  the  intestines,  which  are 
filled  with  g-as.  This  tympanitis  is  not  easily  explained ;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  is  not  due  to  an  increased  formation  of  gas,  for  we  can  find 
no  cause  for  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  it  is  just  as  unlikely  that  air  should  be  exhaled  from  the 
'vall  of  the  intestine  in  peritonitis.     Hence  the  meteorismus  seems  to 
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depend,  to  a  small  degree,  on  the  expansion  of  the  gases  due  to  relax- 
ation of  the  intestinal  walls ;  to  a  greater  degree  on  obstructed  escape 
of  the  gases  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  belly  may 
soon  become  very  much  distended.  But  of  course  the  exudation  and 
the  inflated  intestines  press  upward  against  the  diaphragm  in  the  same 
way  that  they  press  against  the  abdominal  walls,  and  so  cause  symp- 
toms which,  next  to  the  pain,  are  the  most  distressing  and  most  dan- 
gerous. The  compression  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  by  the  up 
ward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  the  excessive  hyperaemia 
of  the  non-compressed  portions  of  lung  (resulting  from  the  disturbance 
of  circulation  in  the  compressed  portions),  induces  excessive  djrspnoea 
and  a  frequency  of  respiration  of  40  to  60  inspirations  in  a  minute.  The 
effect  of  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  may  extend  be- 
yond the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  veins  of  the  general  circulation, 
and  give  the  patient  a  cyanotic  look.  In  most  cases  of  acute  diffuse 
peritonitis  the  patient  is  obstinately  constipated ;  this  symptom  is  ex- 
plained by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  by  collateral 
crdema.  In  puerperal  peritonitis  alone  there  is  usually  watery  diar- 
rhoea ;  for  in  this  form  the  oedema  extends  to  the  mucous  coat,  and 
causes  copious  transudation  into  the  intestines,  and,  it  they  become 
somewhat  full,  it  flows  away  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat. 
If  we  set  such  patients  up  in  bed,  or  if  we  press  strongly  on  the  abdomen, 
watery,  slightly-colored  masses  pass  from  the  anus.  Besides  the  above 
symptoms,  there  is  often  vomiting,  provided  the  peritonitis  has  not 
been  caused  by  the  perforation  of  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  At 
first  the  vomited  masses  are  mucous  and  colorless,  later  they  are  more 
watery,  greenish,  or  even  intensely  green.  The  causes  of  the  vomit- 
ing, and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  absent,  are  obscure.  This 
difference  is  not  explained  by  the  participation  of  the  covering  of  the 
stomach  in  the  inflammation,  or  by  its  freedom  from  it^  If  the  inflam- 
mation extend  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bladder,  there  arises 
an  incessant  desire  to  urinate,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  bladder. 
If  an  inexperienced  physician  be  deceived  by  this,  and  be  induced,  by 
the  patient's  desire  to  urinate,  to  introduce  a  catheter,  only  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  urine  will  be  withdrawn.  Fever  is  one  of  the  symp 
toms  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis,  and,  where  this  does  not  begin  with 
the  disease,  it  occurs  very  early.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  small ; 
the  temperature  rises  to  105^  or  more.  As  in  any  severe  fever,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  is  much  affected — the  mind  is  unusually 
clear. 

In  severe  cases  the  above  sjTnptoms  become  very  decided  in  a  few 
tlays.  But  the  pain  is  usually  worse  at  first,  and  subsequently  dimin- 
ishes.   Tlie  belly  is  inflated  like  a  drum ;  the  liver  and  the  pioint  of  the 
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ucnrt  ore  often  pressed  up  aa  liigli  as  the  tliird  rib.  While  at  the  com 
tnencemeat  of  tlie  disease  penntssioa  gave  u  full  tympamtiu  sound,  aftei 
the  exudation  1ms  become  abundmit,  tht^ro  is  a  distinct  but  ntrely  ab 
Eoliitc  dulness.  The  anxiety  of  tbc  patient  is  pitiful ;  lie  beseccbei 
aid,  and  looks  perfectly  despcr&te.  If  a  quantity  of  blood  be  not  >U 
stracted,  or  ihe  volume  of  blood  be  uot  diminished  by  extensive  cxuds- 
lions,  the  countenance  may  become  excessively  cyanuUc.  Finally,  tbc 
mind  bcuonics  cloudy,  the  patient  grows  apathetic  and  delirious,  llio 
pulse  is  smaller  and  more  frequent,  the  body  covered  vrilh  cold  sweat, 
and  occasioually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  afiection,  or  more  frequcntlv  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  patient 
succumbs  to  his  disease. 

If  Ibe  maludy  take  a  &vorable  course,  wliich  usually  occurs  only 
wljcn  wc  succeed  in  removing  the  exciting  causes,  or  when  tlicso  are 
not  very  grave,  the  pain,  tj'mpanitcs,  and  fever  gradually  Bubside,  the 
respiration  becomes  freer,  and  the  patient  may  recover  rapidly,  Uui 
veiy  often,  as  a  result  of  the  adhesions  aud  flexions  of  the  intestines, 
habitual  constipation,  and  occasionally  coUcky  pains  before  stool,  rc- 

If  the  patient  does  not  die  during  the  first  week,  and  if  liiere  he 
no  decided  improvemejit  during  this  time,  the  character  of  the  discoso 
usually  clianges  :  it  takes  on  a  more  chronic  course.  The  pain  modiv- 
utes,  the  abdomen  is  only  sen&itive  on  hard  pressure,  Uic  tym|wui(ii 
decreases  without  disappearing  entirely.  If,  up  to  this  time,  the  pa- 
tient has  suffered  from  constipation,  he  now  has  mo\-ements  fhwi  the 
bowels  ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  there  was  diarrhcca  as  a  result  of  the  ci- 
oessive  transudation  into  the  bowels,  this  disappcai-s,  or  coosupatkio 
and  diarrhcea  alternate.  The  pulse  aud  temperature  also  sink  soino- 
what,  without,  however,  becoming  normal.  As  t!ic  tjinpnnitcs  sal^ 
sides,  the  dulness  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen  usually  be- 
comes more  distinct,  and  at  the  dull  spots  wc  ]ierccive  a  gradually 
increasing  resistance  ;  by  degrees  the  abdomen  becomes  unsymtnctrical 
and  nodular,  aud  the  capsulated  exudations  uppeur  like  irregular  tu- 
moral. The  fever,  although  moderated,  continues  and  exacerbates  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  consumes  not  only  the  strength  of  tlie  patient,  but 
his  blood  and  tissues.  The  fat  disappears,  the  muscles  become  Babbj 
and  relaxed,  the  sldn  dry  and  scaly ;  not  unfrequently  there  is  cudcma 
of  the  legs,  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  week,  the  patient  dies  of 
exhaustion.  If,  oontrary  to  our  expectation,  there  be  reahsorption  ol 
the  fluid,  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  the  symptoms  of  contmction 
and  distortions  of  the  intestines,  which  remain  more  oonstantly  nfttrt 
these  coses,  are  the  sources  of  long  and  severe  sufloriugs.  If  tliere  be 
uloerotjon  aud  perforation  of  the  pcritonieum,  the  fever  iuercnsca,  and. 
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at  some  diciimscribed  spot,  the  abdominal  walls  become  infiltrated, 
reddened,  and  finally  the  pus  breaks  through,  or  abscesses  form  and 
point  at  the  most  varied  places,  or  in  fortunate  cases,  the  abscesses 
perforate  into  the  intestine,  and  the  pus  is  passed  at  stooL  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  patients  usually  die  of  exhaustion,  and  but  few  recover 
after  tedious  convalescence. 

Acute  partial  peritonitis  is  usually  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, due  to  the  disease  of  the  organs,  from  which  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  peritonaeum.  Thus  acute  partial  peritonitis,  beginning 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  is  usually  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  typh- 
litis ;  that  commencing  in  the  hypogastric,  epigastric,  or  right  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  by  the  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  intestines  or^ 
stomach,  or  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  commencement  of  the  disease 
itself  is  characterized  by  pain  extending  over  the  entire  abdomen,  but 
the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure,  which  is  almost 
characteristic  of  peritonitis,  is  limited  to  a  circumscribed  portion.  Tym- 
panites is  wanting,  or  is,  at  least,  partial,  and  the  fever  is  more  moder- 
ate than  in  the  difiiise  form.  If  the  exudation  be  not  extensive,  these 
s^nnptoms  usually  disappear  rapidly,  and  the  disease  ends  in  perfect 
cure,  unless  adhesions  form  to  disturb  the  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  original  disease  cause  some  other  termination.  When 
the  exudation  is  more  extensive,  acute  partial  peritonitis  runs  a  dif- 
ferent course.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  peritonitis  the  percussion  gradu- 
ally becomes  duller,  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  walls  more  de- 
cided, till  finally,  in  this  case  also,  palpation  shows  a  tumor  in  the  ab- 
domen. Such  masses  occur  rarely  after  perforation  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach ;  more  frequently  in  the  slow  perforation  of  tuberculous  in- 
testinal ulcers,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  ccccum,  and  the  vermiform 
process.  Its  subsequent  course  is  the  same  as  that  of  capsulated  ab- 
scesses, after  protracted  difiPuse  peritonitis. 

In  his  clinic  of  abdominal  diseases,  He^ioch  gives  a  very  true  de- 
scription of  the  chronic  peritonitis  which  occurs,  particularly  in  child- 
hood, along  with  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesentery.  He 
pictures  the  children  as  weak,  scrofulous  individuals,  in  whom  the  occa- 
sional colicky  pains,  the  diarrhoea,  alternating  with  constipation,  and 
the  increasing  emaciation,  often  excite  the  suspicion  of  worms,  or  of 
tabes  mescnterica.  On  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen,  during 
which  we  must  guard  against  mistaking  the  signs  of  displeasure  foi 
those  of  pain,  we  find  it  more  sensitive  at  certain  points.  Sometmies 
even  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  causes  pain,  so  that  the 
child  cries  when  going  to  stool.  While  the  emaciation  progresses  rap- 
idly, and  becomes  very  great  in  a  few  months,  while  fever,  toward  even- 
ing, occurs  regularly  the  belly  of  the  child  becomes  more  protuberant. 
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ind  gradually  assumes  a  spherical  shape.  Finally,  tho  abdominal  trails 
bccoino  tense,  even  sinning,  and  are  often  travcrecd  by  enlarged  vcia& 
By  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  still  painful  for  the  child,  we 
find  an  elastic  resistance.  The  results  from  percussion  of  tbo  abdomen 
rarj'.  Only  in  rare  cases  can  a  free  exudation  be  recognized  by  dulnesa 
in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen,  which  changes  its  locality 
with  tho  change  in  position  of  the  patient.  More  frequently  the  entire 
alxlomcn  gives  a.  dull  soimd,  as  the  intestines  are  drawn  l>ack  against 
the  spine  by  the  atrophying  mesentery,  and  the  exudation  lies  on  thfi 
abdominal  wall.  In  most  cases  the  percussion  is  tympanitic  at  seme 
places  (where  the  intestines  lie),  and  dull  at  others  (where  tlic  fluid  is). 
If  »'e  bear  in  mind  this  description,  we  shall  rarely  mistake  tliis  disease, 
n-hich  does  not  often  occur,  and  which  alone,  or  by  its  complicaticms, 
always  causes  death. 

Chronic  jKirtial  peritonitis,  whose  remains,  in  the  shape  of  tliid[> 
cuings,  adhesions,  and  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  pcriton^Eum,  are 
found  in  the  cadaver  just  as  often  as  tliickcnings  and  adhesions  of  tbe 
pleura,  develops  just  aa  latently  as  the  plcuritis  does,  from  which  the 
pleuritic  adliesions  arise,  and  we  cannot  give  any  description  of  it. 

DiAQNOSiS. — Peritonitis  is  not  readily  mistaken  for  any  other  dis- 
ease, as  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  the  sligiitcst  fwe* 
sure,  the  tympanites,  and,  in  the  acute  form,  the  fever,  give  almost 
certain  points  fur  the  diagnosis.  Those  cases  dependent  on  pcrforotion 
of  ulcers  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  that  have  not  been  reco^iized, 
present  some  difliculties  of  diagnosis.  Tlie  sunken  countenance,  cool 
skill,  small  pulse,  retracted  iiUlonien,  and  other  symptoms  of  severe 
general  depression,  remind  us  more  of  colic  than  of  a  severe  inllain- 
niation.  But  if  we  Iwar  in  mind  how  insignificant  the  symptoms  of 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  may  be,  and  if  we  obsen'e  how  sensitive 
the  abdomen  is  lo  pressure  from  the  comnicnecnient,  we  sliall  avoid  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  colir,  and  the  impaction  of  bilious  and  urinary 
i;alcuii,  may  be  erroneously  considered  as  peritonitis;  but  the  diag- 
nosis is  oidy  difKcult  in  those  cases  where,  in  hysterical  women,  mesec- 
teric  neuralgia  is  complicated  ^vith  hypcra-sthesia  of  tho  skin  of  the 
nbdomon,  in  the  so-called  rheumatic  colic,  and  in  that  from  gall-stones, 
when  the  right  hypochondrium  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  In  these 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  further  developments  before  form- 
ing a  diagnosis.  In  all  other  casca,  the  insensibility  of  the  abdomen 
to  presBure,  or  even  the  relief  afforded  by  this,  renders  the  diagnosis 
aertain  vexj  eariy  in  tlie  diaeaee. 

PaoOKOBia. — Although  moat  of  llii?  patients  attacked  wilh  perito 

0  diseaso,  it  ia  not  because  this  affection  b  particularly 

"    t  because  it  almost  always  depends  ou 
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grave  injuries  or  severe  blood-disease,  or  occurs  in  persons  previously 
ill,  and  having  little  power  of  resistance.  If  peritonitis  be  induced  by 
the  same  causes  on  which  most  cases  of  pleuritis  depend,  the  prognosis 
is  unmistakably  better  than  it  is  in  the  latter  disease.  Thus  we  fre- 
quently see  the  rheumatic  peritonitis,  which  exceptionally  occurs  in 
otherwise  healthy  persons,  particularly  in  menstruating  women,  as  well 
as  that  which  accompanies  retention  of  faeces,  typhlitis,  or  even  strangu- 
lated hernia,  terminate  in  cure,  pronded  the  exciting  causes  can  be 
removed  soon  enough.  Still  less  dangerous  is  the  circumscribed  chronic 
peritonitis,  which  complicates  chronic  inflammations  and  degenerations 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  We  might  regard  the  final  object  of  this 
inflammation  as  an  attempt  of  Nature  to  guard  against  future  injury.' 

Among  the  symptoms  on  which  the  prognosis  depends  in  each 
case  are,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  tjrmpanites,  and  the 
djTspnoea  that  it  causes ;  the  more  oppressive  the  latter,  the  greater  the 
danger.  Subsequently,  particularly  in  protracted  cases,  the  fever  and 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  aflect  the  prognosis  more 
than  most  of  the  other  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Where  retention  of  faeces,  and  consequent  ulceration 
of  the  intestines,  particularly  typhlitis  stercoracea,  or  where  strangu- 
lated hernia  has  caused  peritonitis,  the  causal  indication  may  be  an- 
swered by  the  treatment  for  the  original  disease  and  by  operation, 
respectively.  In  all  other  cases  we  cannot  fulfil  it.  This,  however,  is 
the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  perforation  by  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  opium ;  by  arresting,  as  much  as  possible,  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  this  prevents,  to  some  extent,  the  contact  of 
the  escaped  substances  with  large  portions  of  peritonaeum ;  and,  more 
particularly  when  these  foreign  substances  are  shut  ofi"  from  the  rest  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  by  adhesions,  it  prevents  their  breaking  through* 
Statistics  show  favorable  results  for  this  treatment,  and,  in  cases  where, 
instead  of  opium,  purely  symptomatic  treatment  was  used,  and  the 
constipation  was  treated  by  enemata  and  purgatives  immediately  after 
the  use  of  these  remedies,  I  have  often  seen  a  peritonitis,  which  was 
previously  circumscribed,  and  might  have  remained  so,  spread  over  the 
entire  peritonaeum.  At  first  we  give  gr.  ss — ^j  of  the  opiimi  every  hour, 
and  later  do  not  give  it  so  often.' 

Concerning  the  indications  from  the  disease,  views  have  changed 
greatly  of  late.  Formerly  every  patient  treated  lege  artis  was  bled 
a  pound  or  two ;  then  the  abdomen  was  covered  with  leeches,  and  one 
to  two  grains  of  calomel  given  every  two  hours,  and  at  the  same  time 
i  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the 
thighs  and  abdomen.  "  That  was  the  proper  treatment ;  the  patients 
died,  and  no  one  thought  of  asking  who  recovered."    It  b  true,  we 
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oannot  claim  any  brilliant  results  from  the  treatment  now  in  rogue- 
but  that  ahnve  given  was  just  as  irrational  as  it  was  injurious.  Oo 
examining  the  bodies  of  pRrsons  who  had  died  of  peritonitis  with 
abundant  effusion,  even  wlicn  no  blood  had  been  taken,  the  tissues 
were  found  uncommonly  bloodless,  as  a  result  of  the  cxcossiTe 
exudations.  But,  on  examining  the  iKxlics  of  perstms  dying  froni 
a  peritonitis  treated  lege  artU,  we  find  so  very  little  blood  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  death  to  the 
treatment  rather  than  to  the  disease.  If  to  tills  we  add  the  fact 
that  experience  shows  that  a  great  loss  of  blood  during  labor 
proves  to  be  no  protection  against  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  and 
that  all  injurious  influences  which  gcnenilly  act  as  caiiscs  of  pcii> 
tonitis  arc  just  as  active  in  debilitated,  bloodless  persons  as  in  tlu 
strong  and  well-nourished,  we  silently  pass  over  other  reasons  for 
avoiding  venesection.  (Nevertheless,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  the 
symptoinatie  indications  occasionally  demand  blccdinp:.)  Of  late 
scarcely  any  one  Iwlieves  in  the  antiphlogistic  and  antiplastic  action 
of  mercury,  and  ive  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  wc  consider  ealoiuel 
and  meniiriul  ointment  as  at  least  superfluous  in  the  treatment  of 
peritonitis,  ami  that  In  purgative  doses  wc  regard  calomel  as  directly 
injurious.  It  is  far  different  with  local  blood-letting,  which  is  irnich 
less  dangerous  than  venesection,  and  of  whose  beneficial  effect  on  the 
pain,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt ;  this  effect  docs  not  fail  even  Id  those 
cases  wherf!  the  peritonitis  is  caused  bj'  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.  Tlie  employment  of  cold  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  perhaps 
it  has  even  more  effect  on  the  inflammation  itself.  If  the  patient  can 
bear  it — which,  unfortunately,  is  not  alwnj-s  the  case — we  may  cover  the 
entircabdonir-n  with  cold  compresses,  and  renew  them  every  ten  minuter 
From  this  tn-atment,  which  is  recommendci  hy  Abercrombie,  Kiieuck, 
and  others,  I  have  seen  the  best  results  in  cases  that  were  amenable 
to  any  treatment ;  but  I  ounot  deny  that  warm  cataplasms  were  bet 
ter  bomi'  than  cold  compresses  by  many  patients  Iteceatly  the  t> 
suits  of  the  iipium-trcatment  in  peritonitis,  caused  by  perforatioii,  ud 
the  belief  that  the  inflamed  ports  needed  rest  more  than  any  thing  db^ 
have  rendered  opium  popular  in  the  treatment  of  all  fonn>  of  pah 
tonitis.  Wc  agree  fully  with  those  who  conaider  tbc  ftpfdiwtibo  of 
leeches  to  the  abdomen,  the  use  of  i.'<>M,  iiu.l  llit-  hitm 
tion  of  opium  as  the  most  effectire  (ri'^iliiic'it.  Opium  is  iiivnluiililt!  I 
in  all  forms  of  pentonitia.  By  tba  pcrif^tnllie  motion  of  the  gut  the  j 
exudation — !in  intense  Irritant— !■  »  snily  brought  iii  frub  coutacl  1 
with  uninilamcd  porta  of  th*  *m>  rm.    Hunee,  by  olieckiu 

motion  with  opium,  we  moi  ftWO  °i  epraodiilg  a~ 

case.    In  protracted  ouer 
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may  form,  must  be  steadily  poulticed  and  opened  early.  Like  treat* 
ment  and  the  use  of  iodine  externally  and  internally  are  indicated  in 
chronic  peritonitis. 

In  regard  to  the  symptomatic  indications^  an  early  cyanosis,  and 
still  more  excessive  dyspnoea,  if  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  requires  venesection.  It  is  true,  this  only  temporarily 
removes  the  danger  to  life ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  remedy  to  fulfil 
this  ui^nt  indication.  The  administration  of  oil  of  tmpentine,  long 
since  recommended  in  England,  benefits  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea,  the 
tympanites,  just  as  little  as  the  absorbents  and  other  remedies,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  carry  gases  off  from  the  intestines. 
The  introduction  of  a  small  trocar  into  the  abdomen,  to  draw  off  the 
gas,  should  be  avoided,  as  we  may  attain  just  as  much  by  the  introduo* 
tion  of  a  tube  through  the  rectum  (JBamberger),  The  vomiting  is 
most  benefited  by  swallowing  small  pieces  of  ice.  Even  the  mildest 
eccoprotics  should  not  be  used  for  the  constipation  until  the  inflanmia- 
tion  has  ceased ;  generally,  opium  is  as  useless  as  the  astringents  in  the 
diarrhoea  depending  on  the  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  pro- 
tracted cases,  where  there  seems  to  be  danger  from  the  consumption 
caused  by  the  fever,  we  should  give  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  doses, 
small  quantities  of  wine,  and  a  nutritious  and  easily-digested  diet. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DROPSY   OF  THE   PEIUTONJEUM — ASCITES. 

EInoLOGT. — ^Dropsy  of  the  peritonaeum — ascites — is  a  transudation 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  resembling  the  normal  transudations  of  the 
body.  The  circumstances  under  which  ascites  develops  are  the  same  as 
those  under  which  increase  of  the  transudations  occurs  elsewhere,  and 
may  either  be  referred  to  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  vessels,  or 
to  a  diminished  amount  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  or,  lastly,  to  a  degen 
eration  of  the  peritomeum : 

1.  Ascites  is  very  often  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  whethe 
this  depend  on  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  fix)m  the  veins,  by  dis 
ease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  on  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  of  the 
spleen,  or  any  other  disease  inducing  poverty  of  the  blood.  In  all 
these  cases  the  ascites  is  usually  one  of  the  last  in  the  series  of  dropsi- 
cal symptoms,  and  does  not  occur  till  dropsical  efiusions  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  (anasarca)  of  the  extremities,  fEice,  etc.,  have  existed 
for  some  time. 

2.  In  other  cases,  the  ascites  is  the  result  of  a  congestion  confined 
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to  tbe  vessels  of  the  peritonaeuiu.  As  ibis  can  only  occur  from  an  ol>> 
stniction  of  the  portal  vein,  it  is  evident  that  ascites  oocunin^  alone, 
witbout  dropsy  of  any  other  part,  accompanies  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  its  blood-vessels. 

3.  Lastly,  ascites  not  unfrequently  accompanies  extensive  degenera- 
tion of  the  peritonaeum,  such  as  carcinomatous  or  tuberculous.  Of  the 
various  forms  of  carcinoma,  however,  the  alveolar  carcinoma  of  the 
peritoneum  alone  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  extensive  ascites. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Tbe  amount  of  serum  found  in  the 
abdomen  varies.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  a  few  pounds,  in  others  it  is 
forty  or  more.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  slightly  cloudy, 
&x)m  containing  cast-off  and  fatty  epithelium.  It  is  usually  bright  yellow, 
rich  in  albumen  and  salts,  and  only  rarely  contains  flocculi  of  coagulated 
fibrin.  In  the  fluid  which  is  poured  into  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  de- 
generation of  the  peritonaeum,  precipitates  of  "  late  coagulating  fibrin  " 
(flbrin  spUtergerinnung)  form  after  it  stands  awhile  in  the  air. 

The  peritonaeum  itself  is  usually  dull  and  whitish  ;  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  slightly  discolored.  Under  the  pres- 
sing of  large  effusions,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  may  become 
bloodless  and  smaller.  Lastly,  the  diaphragm  is  occasionally  pressed 
upward,  to  the  third  or  second  rib,  by  the  fluid. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  ascites,  as  it  is  never  an  independent  disease,  and  as  its  symp- 
toms can  only  be  artificially  separated  from  those  of  the  original  af- 
fection. 

If  ascites  occur  during  general  dropsy,  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
the  new  disease,  when  compared  with  the  other  troubles  of  the  patient, 
are  usually  too  unimjiortant  at  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  ascites 
Tlien  the  physi(»al  examination,  induced  by  the  suspicion  that  there 
may  be  ascites,  gives  t!ic  first  certain  knowledge  of  its  existence.  The 
ease  is  different  in  the  ascites  accompanying  disturbance  of  the  portal 
circulation  or  degeneration  of  the  peritonaeum.  When  curhosis  of  the 
liver  or  cunoer  of  the  peritonrcum  occurs  latently,  the  gradually  in- 
creasing troubles  caused  by  the  ascites  may  be  the  first  anomalies 
noticed,  and  may  first  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  original  disease.  As 
long  as  tluj  abdomen  is  moderately  filled  with  fluid,  the  patients  only 
complain  of  a  feeling  of  fulness,  and  are  inconvenienced  by  the  tight- 
ness of  clothes  which  were  previously  comfortable.  They  also  notice 
slight  difficulty  on  deej)  inspiration.  If  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen 
increase,  the  sensation  of  fulness  becomes  painful,  and  the  slight  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  increases  to  severe  dyspncca.  The  pressure  of  the 
fluid  on  the  rectum  may  cause  constij)ation,  and  the  flatulence  induerid 
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by  this  niay  increase  the  dyspnoea.  Still  more  frequently  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  kidneys.  It 
is  an  old  belief  that,  after  diuretics  have  lost  their  effect,  they  reacquire 
it  after  tapping  the  abdomen.  This  supposition  apparently  depends 
on  a  false  interpretation  of  the  fact  that  ascites  adds  a  new  difficulty 
to  an  already  existing  obstruction  to  the  urinary  secretion,  and  when 
it  is  removed  the  obstruction  is  diminished.  The  pressing  on  the  vena 
cava  and  the  iliac  veins,  where  there  is  much  effusion,  causes  obstruc* 
tion  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities,  external  genitals,  and 
the  abdominal  walls.  This  explains  the  venous  dilatation  of  those 
paits,  and  the  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  may  become 
very  great,  and  lead  to  mistaken  ideas  of  the  disease.  We  should 
never  neglect  to  ask  whether  the  legs  and  scrotiun,  or  the  abdomen,  be- 
gan to  swell  first. 

Almost  all  patients  with  ascites  arc  in  great  danger ;  most  of 
them,  however,  do  not  die  of  the  ascites,  but  of  the  original  disease. 
The  obstruction  of  the  respiration  or  the  excoriations  and  super* 
ficial  gangrenes,  which  occasionally  result  from  the  excessive  ten- 
sion of  the  skin  of  the  external  genitals  and  thighs,  may  hasten  the 
fatal  result. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  most  important  in  tho 
diagnosis  of  ascites.  On  inspection,  the  first  thing  noticed  is  the  dis- 
tention and  peculiar  form  of  the  abdomen.  As  long  as  the  effu- 
sion is  moderate,  the  shape  of  the  belly  changes  with  eveiy  change  of 
position  of  the  body.  If  we  examine  the  patient  while  he  is  standing, 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  prominent;  if  he  be  lying 
down,  the  belly  appears  very  broad.  But  if  the  transudation  be  ex- 
cessive, the  abdomen  is  protruded  everywhere  as  far  as  the  lower  ribs ; 
the  false  ribs  themselves  are  elevated  and  pressed  outwardly.  Then 
the  abdomen  maintains  its  shape  in  all  positions.  Li  excessive  ascites^ 
inspection  almost  always  shows  thick  networks  of  blue  veins  in  the 
thinned  coverings  of  the  abdomen.  The  navel  is  protruded,  and  nq>» 
turcs  in  the  tissue  of  the  corium  form  bluish-white  translucent  striao^ 
which  also  occur  during  pregnancy,  if  the  abdomen  be  very  much  dis- 
tended. If  the  level  of  the  fluid  rise  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  we 
may  feel  fluctuation  by  placing  one  hand  flat  on  the  abdomen  and 
smartly  tapping  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand.  Lastly,  wherever  the  fluid  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal 
wall,  percussion  is  absolutely  duU.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important 
to  notice  that,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  whole  anterior  surface 
^vos  a  dull  percussion-sound,  the  dulness  varies  with  any  change  in 
position  of  the  patient,  because  the  fluid  always  goes  to  the  most  do* 
pendent  part. 
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DiAGWOSis. — To  distrngaiBh  firee  drapaj  fiom  ovarian  dropsy,  it » 
smperatively  necessary  to  obtain  a  perfect  history  of  the  case  bj  a 
oareful  examination  of  the  patient,  and  to  pay  particular  mttentioQ  to 
any  possible  causes  of  dropsy  that  may  be  discovered.     The  Guvam- 
stanoes  under  whidi  ovarian  dropsy  occurs  are  little  known  ;  we  oolj 
know  that  it  is  often  found  in  apparently  healthy  women  without  be- 
ing comf^cated  with  any  other  disease.    It  is  quite  different  with 
ascites.    If  we  can  determine  that  none  of  the  anomalies  oi  composi- 
tion or  distribution  of  the  blood,  described  under  etiology,  have  pre- 
ceded  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and  if  degeneration  of 
the  peritonsBum  can  also  be  excluded,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  cdiances 
will  be  most  in  fitvor  of  ovarian  dropsy.    There  are  cases  where  the 
differential  diagnosis  depends  entirely  on  the  above  lactcMS,  as  the 
physical  examination  gives  no  decided  evidence.  In  small  ovarian  cfrsts, 
it  is  true,  the  diaracteiistic  form  and  position  of  the  sac^  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  similar  results  of  jiercussioa  while  the 
patient  is  in  diSbrent  pomtions,  readily  distinguish   ovarian  dropsj 
from  ascites.    But,  when  the  cyst  is  veiy  large,  the  peculiar  fonn  of 
the  sac  is  lost ;  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  the  uterus  is  pleased 
downward  by  the  weight  of  tiie  sac,  but  is  not  laterally  displaced ;  mb 
in  extensive  ascites,  the  percussion  is  dull  over  the  entire  antemr  ab- 
dominal wall    Bamberger  advises  us  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  spot  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  twelfth  rib,  for,  in 
ovarian  tumors  at  that  point,  we  generally  find  the  full  sound  of  the 
large  intestine,  in  ascites  we  do  not.     Still  he  acknowledges  that  this 
sign  occasionally  fiiils. 

After  ascites  has  been  recognized,  the  most  important  question  is, 
what  is  its  cause  ?  We  have  already  mentioned  that  ascites,  occurring 
as  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  is  never  its  first  symptom.  Hence, 
if  ascites  occurs  in  a  person  who  has  no  oedema,  it  either  depends  oo 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  or  on  degeneration  of  the  perito- 
nasum ;  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  case.  In 
general  we  may  say  that  the  coincident  occurrence  of  symptoms  of 
congestion  in  other  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  or  the  signs  of  dis- 
turbed action  of  the  liver,  indicate  the  first  form ;  while  cachexia,  signs 
of  cancer,  or  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  but,  above  all,  the  presence 
of  tumors  in  the  abdomen,  indicate  the  latter  form.  The  color  of  the 
urine  is  veiy  important  in  the  difierential  diagnosis.  For,  in  those 
diseases  of  the  liver  that  lead  to  ascites,  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  contains 
either  traces  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  or  abnormal  pigment; 
m  degeneration  of  the  peritonxeum,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  always 
of  normal  color. 

TREATXEirr. — When  the  ascites  is  a  partial  symptom  of  genefsl 
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dropsy^  and  depends  on  obstructed  evacuation  of  the  vena  cava,  the 
causal  indications  reqiiire  a  treatment  of  the  often-mentioned  heart 
and  lung  diseases ;  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  excessive  hydraemia,  a 
suitable  treatment  of  the  exhausting  original  disease  and  an  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  blood.  In  the  former  case  we  are  generally 
imable  to  fulfil  the  indications.  In  dropsy  resulting  from  intermittent, 
morbus  Brightii,  and  the  convalescence  frcm  severe  disease,  the  fidfil- 
ment  of  the  latter  indications  usually  has  the  best  result  and  doesmudi 
more  good  than  the  old-fEtshioned  routine  administration  of  hydrar 
gogues.  When  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins  are  compressed  or  obliter- 
ated, we  cannot  render  them  pervious  again,  nor  can  we  cause  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  contracting  parenchyma  of  the  liver  which  constricts 
the  vessels  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  regard  to  the  causal  indica- 
tions in  ascites  resulting  from  tuberculosis  or  carcinoma,  we  are  just 
as  powerless. 

The  iiidications  from  the  disease  demand  the  removal  of  the  flmU 
in  the  abdomen.  Almost  all  patients  with  ascites  have  diuretics  pre* 
scribed  them,  but  tlie  number  cured  by  these  is  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing. If  the  ascites  be  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  diuretics  may 
very  properly  be  given,  but,  if  the  result  of  portal  obstruction,  they  do 
no  more  good  than  they  would  in  oedema  of  the  leg  from  obstruction 
of  the  crural  vein  by  a  thrombus.  The  case  is  dififerent  with  drastics. 
Practitioners  have  long  preferred  these  to  diuretics  in  the  treatment  of 
ascites ;  and,  in  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein,  we  can  readily  see  why 
they  should  be  more  eflBcient,  as  they  cause  a  depletion  of  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  hence  diminish  the  increased  lateral  pressure, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  ascites.  In  ascites,  the  most  active  among 
the  drastics  are  usually  chosen,  and  of  the  various  compositions  that 
have  gained  a  reputation  as  hydragogues,  we  may  mention  JETeim^s 
pill,  which,  besides  squills  and  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  contains 
chiefly  gamboge.  As  long  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  con- 
dition of  liis  abdominal  canal  permit  the  use  of  drastics,  they  are  bene- 
ficial, but  if  the  strength  fail  decidedly,  or  the  bowels  become  irritated, 
they  must  be  given  up.  The  operation  of  tapping  is  almost  always 
free  from  danger,  and  it  removes  the  fluid  from  the  abdomen  more  cer- 
tainly than  any  other  method  of  treatment.  But  the  more  the  slight 
danger  and  certain  effect  of  tapping  speak  in  its  favor,  the  more  neces- 
sary it  becomes  to  enumerate  its  bad  subsequent  results.  We  should 
never  forget  that  we  do  not  remove  water,  but  an  albuminous  fluid, 
fix)m  tlie  abdomen,  and  that  the  fluid  evacuated  is  almost  always  soon 
replaced  by  a  new  effusion.  This  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  patient's 
strength  and  supply  of  blood.  Daily  experience  teaches  that,  after 
the  Hrst  tapping,  emaciation  progresses  much  more  rapidly  than  Drevi- 
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miliary  tuberculosis.  The  few  white  nodules  found  in  the  thickened 
serous  membrane  of  the  intestines  over  scrofulous  ulcers  are  also  of 
more  pathological  than  clinical  interest.  The  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  proportionately  large,  whitish  tubercles,  which  are  occa- 
sionally scattered  through  the  peritonseum,  is  more  important.  The 
vicinity  of  the  different  nodules  is  either  suffused  with  blood,  or  the 
escaped  hflematin  has  been  changed  to  pigment,  and  the  white  tu- 
bercle is  surrounded  by  a  black  areola.  The  omentum  is  usually 
rolled  up,  and  strewn  with  tubercles  ;  it  forms  a  nodular  swelling, 
resembling  a  sausage.  Besides  the  tuberculous  formations,  there  is 
usually  thickening  of  the  peritonaium  from  inflammatory  prolifer- 
ation, and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  sometimes  bloody,  in 
its  sac. 

Cancer  of  the  peritonceum  is  also  rare  as  a  primary  disease,  but 
is  usually  propagated  from  neighboring  organs,  as  the  liver,  stom- 
ach, female  sexual  organs,  and,  more  rarely,  from  the  intestines. 
Scirrhus  and  medullary  cancer  usually  occur  as  numerous  granula- 
tions and  nodules,  scarcely  so  large  as  a  pea,  and  scattered  over  the 
entire  peritonrcum,  or  as  diffuse,  flat  degenerations  of  the  peritoneal 
tissue.  Alveolar  cancer  occasionally  forms  large,  or  even  immense, 
tumors.  But  along  with  these,  which  are  usually  located  in  the 
omentum,  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  pari- 
etal portion  of  the  peritona?um,  are  also  covered  with  small,  gelati- 
nous-looking tumors.  In  alveolar  cancer,  the  intestines  often  adhere 
together  in  places,  and  the  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  is  consequently 
capsulated. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  in- 
testines closely  resemble  those  of  simple  ascites.  The  most  impor- 
tant symptom  is  the  gradual  distention  of  the  abdomen  by  the  in- 
creasing collection  of  fluid  within  it.  The  unusual  sensitiveness  of 
the  abdomen  to  pressure,  which  is  absent  in  other  forms  of  ascites, 
the  rapid  occurrence  of  cachexia,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
causes  for  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  render  it  probable 
that  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  peritonaeum.  This  suspicion 
can  only  be  rendered  a  certainty  by  the  discovery  of  one  or  more 
tumors.  From  the  shape  and  extent  of  these  tumors,  from  the  age 
of  the  patient,  and  from  the  coincident  occurrence  of  tuberculosis 
or  of  cancer  in  other  organs,  we  decide  which  form  of  degeneration 
exists  in  the  case  before  us. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REVISED   EDITION   OF    1880. 

SECTION   VI. — DISEASES    OF   THE    PEBITON-fiUM. 

1.— P.  647. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  is  least  unfavorable  when  it  is  an  extension 
of  primary  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  adnexa,  and  runs  its 
course  as  pelvic  peritonitis.  When  occurring  in  childbed  it  is  ac- 
companied by  blood-poisoning  ;  then  its  course  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
There  may  be  little  or  no  inflammatory  pain  ;  exudation  is  copious 
and  of  bad  quality  ;  there  is  excessive  meteorism  and  often  diar- 
rhoea. The  worst  forms  may  come  from  escape  of  fluids  into  the 
abdomen  from  rupture  of  the  uterus,  or  possibly  through  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes. 

If  peritonitis  becomes  chroniCy  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure  on 
the  abdomen  lessens,  pulse  and  temperature  fall ;  but  the  patient 
remains  weak,  thin,  and  pale,  with  dry  skin  and  irregular  bowels ; 
as  the  meteorism  decreases,  incapsulated  exudations  may  be  felt 
Tubercles  may  develop  in  the  peritonitic  exudation  and  cause  hec- 
tic, consumption,  and  death. 

2.— P.  647. 

Tlie  opium-treatment  is  not  to  be  limited  to  cases  due  to  per- 
foration ;  it  should  be  given  in  doses  snflicient  to  arrest  pain  and 
peristole.  Opinions  arc  not  unanimous  as  to  tlie  benefit  of  mercu- 
rial inunctions.  Some  cases  certainly  seem  to  profit  by  the  dailv 
application  to  the  abdomen  of  oleate  of  mercury  with  morphine, 
and  others  by  the  regular  inunction-treatment. 

In  severe  peritonitis,  when  every  thing  taken  into  tlio  stomach 
is  vomited,  absolute  abstinence  should  be  enjoined  until  nausea 
ceases  ;  then  give  milk  by  the  spoonful.  If  meat-broths,  milk, 
eggs,  wine,  etc.,  cannot  be  taken  by  the  stomach,  nutrient  enemata, 
elsewhere  spoken  of,  may  be  employed. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HTPEIL£MIA   OF  TELE  LIVER. 

EnoLOGT. — The  amount  of  blood  in  the  liver  may  be  increased  by 
greater  afflux  or  by  impeded  efflux.  The  hyperaemia  due  to  increased 
afflux  we  term  fluxion  [determination],  that  due  to  obstructed  efflux, 
congestion. 

Fluxion  to  the  liver  results — 

1.  From  increase  of  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal  vein.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  there  is  fluxion  to  the  liver  at  each  digestion. 
The  passage  of  fluids  from  the  intestines  to  the  intestinal  capillaries 
causes  an  increased  fulness  of  the  intestinal  veins ;  consequently  their 
contents  are  subjected  to  greater  pressure,  and  are  impelled  more 
strongly  toward  the  liver.  In  persons  who  eat  and  drink  immoder- 
ately, this  physiological  fluxion  becomes  excessive,  continues  longer,  is 
often  repeated,  and,  like  other  frequently-recurring  hypenemias,  may 
cause  permanent  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 

2.  There  is  fluxion  to  the  liver,  because  its  capillaries,  which,  under 
normal  circumstances,  find  a  support  in  the  parenchjina,  dilate  when 
this  parenchyma  becomes  relaxed,  and  then  oflFer  an  abnormally  slight 
resistance  to  the  blood  entering  the  organ.  Tlie  hypenenua  of  the 
liver  occurring  after  injuries  of  that  viscus,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  inflam* 
niations  and  neoplasia?,  appears  to  develop  in  this  way.  Perhaps  those 
cases  induced  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  also  belong  in  this  class. 
In  all  of  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  an  irritation  of  the  liver,  as 
the  alcohol  is  conducted  directly  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein ;  the 
6r8t  action  of  an  irritant  appears  to  consist  in  changes  of  the  paren- 
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chyma  of  the  irritated  organ ;  this  is  usually  accompanied  bj  a  diminn- 
tion  of  resistance  of  the  parenchjrma.  This  diminution  of  resistance 
must  result  in  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part.  This  explanation  of  the  fact,  "  ubi  irritatio  ibi  affluxus  ^ 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  action  of  warmth  on  the  skin,  is  here  hTp> 
thetical,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  certainly  that  which  best  agrees  with  cwr 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

3.  We  are  just  as  ignorant  as  to  whether  the  cases  of  hvpenemtt 
of  the  liver  from  infection  of  the  blood  with  miasm,  particularly  with 
malaria,  or  those  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  tropics,  depend  on  re- 
laxation of  the  parenchyma,  or  whether  they  are  due.  to  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  eflFerent  blood-vessels,  or  to  a  textural  change 
of  their  walls,  or  how  else  they  occur,  as  we  are  about  the  pathogenv 
of  the  hyperajmias  and  textural  changes  in  the  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. Among  the  cases  of  apparently  fluxional  hypenemia  of  the 
liver,  for  which  we  can  give  no  full  explanation,  are  those  which  ocnn 
in  some  women  just  before  menstruation,  and  are  particularly  maikei 
in  amenorrhcea, 

Co7igestlo)i  of  the  liver  is  far  more  frequent  than  fluxion ;  all  the  blofid 
which  flows  from  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  vein  has  passed  thioudi 
a  double  set  of  capillaries.    (This  is  also  true  of  the  blood  supplied  br 
the  hepatic  artery.    The  capillaries  formed  from  the  hepatic  arterv  nod 
sprcadini^  out  in  tlie  serous  covering  of  the  liver,  and  in   its  substance 
between  the  vessels  and  bile-ducts,  unite  to  small  venous  tninl^  which 
du  not  empty  into  the  hepatic  veins  but  into  the  portal  veins  and,  with 
these,  agiiin  break  up  into  capillaries.)     Hence  the  lateral  pressure  in 
the  hepatic  veins  is  very  slight.     But  the  hepatic  vein   opens  into  th? 
vena  cava  at  a  point  where,  under  nonnal  circumstances    the  flow  of 
blood  meets  proportionately  no  obstruction,  as  it  can  pour  freely  into 
the  empty  iiuriclo,  and  particular!}'  since  during  each  inspiration  there 
is  a  tendency  of  the  blood  tovrard  the  tliorax.     If  there   be  a  disturb- 
ance of  th(.\se  very  favorable  conditions  for  the  escape  of  the  blood,  if 
the  obstruction  to  its  entrance  from  the  hepatic  vein  into  the  vena  can 
be  increased,  it  collects  in  the  liver.     Only  a  slight    obstruction  Is 
necessary,  for  the  lateral  pressure  in  tlie  hepatic  vein  is  too  insijrnili- 
cant  to  overcome  even  a  verv  sli;xht  obstruction. 

AccorJinp^  to  what  we  have  just  said,  the  circumstances  which  induce 
congestion  of  tlie  liver  arc  those  which  interfere  with  enij)tviu<^  of  the 
right  auricle.     Tlius  it  occurs — 

1.  In  all  valvular  diseases  of  the  hearty  it  appears  soonest  in  afFeo- 
tions  of  t!ie  riglit  side,  later  in  those  of  the  mitral,  and  latest  of  all  ii. 
those  of  the  aortic  valves.  Tlie  date  of  the  appearance  of  con<T^stion 
of  the  liv(?r  in  valvular  disease  depends,  as  we  have  previously  full? 
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explained,  on  the  complete  or  incomplete  occurrence  and  on  the  longer 
or  shorter  duration  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

2.  We  may  readily  understand  the  congestions  accompanying  all 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  which  induce  obstruction 
to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins. 

3.  Under  the  same  class  would  come  congestions,  occurring  with 
enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  without  perceptible  organic  change  of 
that  organ,  either  when  appearing  late  in  the  course  of  exhausting 
acute  diseases  or  in  chronic  marasmus.  The  effect  on  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  is  the  same  in  commencing  paralysis  of  the  heart  as  in 
degeneration  of  its  substance. 

4.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is  often  induced  by  acute  and  chronio 
diseases  of  the  lung,  by  which  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  atrophied 
or  compressed,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  vena  cava  overfilled, 
as  in  emphysema,  cirrhosis,  compression  from  pleuritic  effusions,  eta 

5.  Lastly,  in  some  few  cases,  compression  of  the  vena  cava  by  tu- 
mors, particularly  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  has  been  observed  as  the 
cause  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Anatomical  Appeabaxces. — According  to  the  degree  of  the  hy- 
peraemia,  the  liver  is  more  or  less  swollen ;  sometimes  it  is  very  much 
so ;  its  shape  is  unchanged,  except  that  it  is  more  increased  in  thick- 
ness  than  in  length.  When  the  swelling  is  decided,  the  peritoneal 
coating  is  smooth,  glistening  and  tense,  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is 
increased.  When  cut,  quantities  of  blood  flow  over  the  cut  surfaces. 
The  latter  either  appear  evenly  dark  or  are  spotted ;  this  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur  when  there  has  been  congestion  for  a  long  time ;  dark 
spots,  corresponding  to  the  dilated  vena;  centrales,  the  commencement 
of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  varying  in  shape  with  the  direction  of  the 
cut,  alternate  with  brighter-colored  ones  which  do  not  contain  so  much 
blood,  and  which  represent  the  termination  of  the  portal  vessels.  The 
spotted  appearance,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  much  misused  name 
of  iiutmeg  liver^  becomes  still  more  marked,  when  the  more  bloodless 
sjXDts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dilated  central  veins  appear  decidedly  yel- 
low from  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts.  The  latter  may  l>e  partly  due 
to  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts,  induced  by  the  hjrperaemia  of  their  mucous 
membrane ;  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  vessels  obstructing 
the  free  escape  of  bile  from  the  small  bile-ducts ;  and  it  may  be  partly 
due  to  gastroduodenal  catarrh,  induced  by  the  same  causes  that  excite 
the  hypcracmia  of  the  liver. 

The  enlarged  liver  may  subsequently  become  smaller,  and  acquire 
a  granular  appearance,  so  that,  on  superficial  examination,  it  may 
be  confounded  with  granular  liver.  This  is  usually  termed  the  atro- 
phied form  of  nutmeg-liver.      According  to  Frericlis^  the  atrophy 
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and  granular  appearance  are  caused  by  'Hhe  vena9  centrales  lobu- 
lonim,  and  the  capillaries  opening  into  them,  dilating  under  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  obstructed  blood,  and  thus  inducing>  atrophy  of 
the  liver-cells,  lying  in  their  network  The  cells  lying*  in  the  midst  of 
the  lobuli  atrophy,  and,  in  their  place,  appears  a  soft,  vascular  tissue^ 
consisting  of  dilated  capillaries,  and  neoplastic  oonnectiTe  tissue.'' 
This  explanation  is  not  exactly  correct,  or,  at  least,  not  entirely  com- 
plete. The  liver  cannot  be  diminished  in  size  by  a  substitution  of  cod- 
nective  tissue,  and  dilated  vessels  for  liver<x5lls.  The  diminution  does 
not  occur  till  the  neoplastic  tissue  shrinks,  and  is  reduced  to  a  small 
volume.  Moreover,  according  to  Liehermeister^  the  assertion  that,  in 
congestive  hyperaemias,  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  occurs 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  venae  centrales,  is  based  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds,  and  not  on  direct  observation.  On  the  contrary,  Liehcf- 
meister  found  that,  in  the  atrophic  form  of  nutmeg^liver,  as  well  as  in 
cirrhosis,  the  proliferation  affected  chiefly  the  vicinity  of  the  venie  in- 
terlobulares,  and  in  some  cases  led  to  a  typical  development  of  inter- 
lobular tissue,  which,  as  is  well  known,  hardly  exists  in  healthy  human 
livers. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Tliere  are  neither  subjective  nor  objective 
B3rmptoms  of  the  disease  until  the  hypenemia  of  the  liver  has  attained 
a  high  grade,  and  the  organ  has  considerably  increased  in  size.     Where 
the  liver  is  decidedly  enlarged,  the  patients  feel  that  their  rig-ht  hyo> 
chondrium  is  unusually  full,  and  this  sensation  of  fulness  not  unfo> 
quently  increases  to  a  painful  feeling  of  tension,  which  spreads  from 
the  right  hypoclioudrium  over  the  abdomen.     The  pressure  in  the  riThi 
hypochcndriuin,  or  the  sensation  of  having  a  firm  hooj)  around  the  alv 
domen  is  often,  next  to  the  d3'spnQ?a,  the  cliief  complaint  of  patients 
with  heart-disease.     ^Vnd  when  the  liver  swells,  the  suiFeriiifrs  of  oiih 
physematous  j)atient3,  and   of    those  affected  with  cirrhosis    of  tlie 
lungs,  or  curvature  of  the  spine,  are  decidedly  increased.      Patients 
with  extensive  hypenemic  swelling   of  the  liver  cannot   bear  tio-ht 
clothes,  as  they  interfere  with  deep  inspiration.     If,  from   the  causes 
above  mentioned,  a  slight  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  acconipanv  the 
nypera?mia  of  the  liver,  there  will  be  some  icterus ;  and,  as  the  patient's 
color  is  already  somewhat  bluish  (cyanotic),  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
venous  circulation,  he  will  have  the  peculiar  greenish  color   character- 
istic of  pati(»nts  with  heart-disease  shortly  before  death.     Besides  the 
spnptonis  just  mentioned,  and  the  physical  observation  that  the  liver 
is    ('nlarged,  hi   simple   liypei'a?mia    there    may  be    no  symptoms  of 
disturbed  hepatic  function.     A  slight  increase  or  diminution   of  the 
secn?tion  of  bile  may  escape  our  observation  during  life ;  even  in  the 
L^daver,  where  there  was  excessive  congestive  hji^enemia,  FrcrlcJiA 
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Rould  not  make  out  such  a  change.  In  some  few  cases  onljr,  did  he 
find  the  bile  albuminous.  Patients  with  hjperasmia  of  the  liver  have 
other  complaints,  it  is  true ;  they  suffer  from  headache,  difficulty  of  di- 
gestion, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  hemorrhoids,  eta  These  troubles, 
however,  are  not  the  result  of  the  hepatic  engorgement,  but  may  have 
no  connection  with  it,  or,  as  is  more  jfrequently  the  case,  they  depend 
on  the  same  causes.  Diseases  of  the  heart  not  only  induce  hypencmia 
of  the  liver,  but  also  lead  to  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh;  in  the 
same  way,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  excites  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh  even  sooner  than  it  does  hyperaemia  of  the  liver.  It  appears 
to  be  different  with  those  cases  of  hyperaemia  of  the  liver  wliich  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  tropics,  probably  from  malaria.  These  begin 
with  great  constitutional  disturbance,  severe  headache,  bilious  evacua- 
tions upward  and  downward,  and  often  with  the  passage  of  bloody 
mucous  masses.  These  sjmiptoms  of  this  disease — ^which  is  but  little 
knowTi — decidedly  favor  the  idea  that  it  is  not  a  simple  hjrperaemia, 
but  either  a  coincident  anomaly  of  secretion  of  the  liver,  independent 
of  the  hyperaemia,  or  the  first  stage  of  a  severe  organic  disease,  which, 
in  fact,  not  unfrequently  develops  more  fully.  But  perhaps  in  these 
cases,  also,  the  hyperaemia  of  the  liver  is  only  the  partial  expression 
of  a  disease  affecting  all  the  abdominal  oigans,  particularly  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  this  view  would  best  explain  the  constitutional  affection, 
and  the  other  symptoms. 

WTicm  the  hyperaemia  has  reached  a  high  grade,  physical  examina- 
tion very  clearly  shows  the  swelling  of  the  liver.  As  we  now,  for  the 
first  time,  speak  of  the  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  we 
must  give  some  account  of  them. 

As  physical  aids  for  recognizing  enlargement  of  the  liver,  we  have 
inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion. 

In  decided  swelling  of  the  liver,  inspection  shows  a  prominence  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  extending  more  or  less  toward  the  left  side, 
and  gradually  disappearing  inferiorly.  At  the  same  time,  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax,  which  even  normally  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
larger  than  the  left,  becomes  more  prominent  at  its  lower  part  Lastly, 
the  inferior  ribs  may  be  elevated  by  the  enlarged  liver,  pressed  close 
together,  and  their  lower  edges  turned  fori^^ard. 

K  we  do  not  undertake  the  examination  very  quietly  and  carefully, 
the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  usually  occur,  greatly 
interfere  with  palpation.  The  inexperienced  often  mistake  contracted 
portions  of  the  rectus  abdominis  for  tumors  of  the  liver.  We  should 
never  imdcrtake  the  examination  while  the  patient  is  standing  or  sitting. 
He  should  lie  down,  and  draw  up  the  knees  a  little.  At  the  same 
lime,  we  should  tell  him  to  respire  regularly,  and  should  distract  hie 
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attention  from  the  examination,  bj  questions,  etc.  In  many  cases  of 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  that  can  be  certainly  reco^ized  bj  percus* 
sion,  it  is  true,  we  find  great  resistance  in  the  ri^ht  hjrpoehoDdrium, 
but  we  cannot  clearly  make  out  the  edge  of  the  liver.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  where  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is  not  increased,  and 
still  more  so  when  it  is  diminished.  In  other  cases,  pialpation  gives 
the  best  evidence  concerning  the  amount  of  enlar^ment,  and  also, 
about  the  shape  of  the  margin  and  surface ;  and  this  is  the  more  dis- 
tinct the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

I^ercussion  is  the  most  important  physical  aid  in  the  dia^osis  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver.     In  determining  the  upper  boundarv,  it 
is  not  customary  to  decide  by  the  conunencing  flatness  of  percussioa 
at  those  points  where  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  lung  between  the  liver 
and  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  but  by  the  absolute  dulness  where  the 
liver  comes  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  walL     Hereafter,  in  speaking 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  liver,  we  shall  always  mean  the  line  of  ab^ 
solute    dulness.     The   highest  point  of  the   liver  lies  about   3  cm. 
above  this  line.     Normally,  on  the  mammillary  line,  the  upp)er  margin 
of  the  liver  lies  at  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth  rib ;  on  deep  insiuni- 
tion  it  descends  to  the  seventh  rib,  on  complete  expiration  it  ascends 
to  the  fifth.     In  the  axillary  line  the  upper  margin  lies  about  the 
eighth  rib,  near  the  spine  about  the  level  of    the    ele\'enth    rih 
In  the  median  line,  the  upper  margin  of  the  liver  lies   on   a  level 
with  the  union  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  body   of  the  ster* 
num,  but  its  position  cannot  usually  be  determined,  as   the   liver  dul- 
ness passes  into  that  of  the  heart.     Nonnally,  in  the  n:ani miliary-  line, 
the  lower  border  of  the  liver  lies  at  tlic  margin  of  the  ribs  or  a  little 
below ;  in  the  axillary  line  it  is  usually  above  the  eleventh  rib ;   in  the 
median  line  about  half  way  between  the  xiphoid  cartila<re  and  the 
navel;  near  the  spine   its   position  cannot  be  determined.      As  the 
thorax  is  shorter  in  women  and  children,  the  lower  border  of  the  liver 
lies  somewhat  below  the  edge  of  the  ribs.     Neitlier  the  sliarp  border 
of  the  liver,  which  extends  a  few  centimeters  below  the   ribs,  nor  its 
left  lobe,  if  not  thickened,  causes  any  decided  dulness  on   i>ercussion. 
In  forty-nine  cases,  of  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  3'ears  of  age, 
examined  by  Frerichs^  the  distance  from  the  upper  line  of  dulness  to 
the  lower  averaged,  in  the  mammillary  line,  9.5  cm.,  in   the  axillarv 
line,  9.3G  cm.,  in  the   sternal  line,  5.82  cm.     (The   observations   of 
Bamberger  differ  decidedly  from  these :  in  thirty  measurements  made 
in  adults,  he  found  in  the  mammillary  line,  in  women,  9  cm.,  in  men, 
11  cm.,  in  the  axillary  line,  in  women,  10.5  cm.,  in  men,  12  cm.,  and 
in  a  line  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  in  women,  8.0  cm., 
in  men,  11  cm.,  as  the  avci-age  extension  of  dulness.) 
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If  the  liver  be  enlarged,  the  liver  dulness  will  extend  into  the  right 
lijrpochondrium  and  epigastrium.  Near  the  edge  of  the  liver  the  dul- 
ness l>ecx>mes  indistinct  or  disappears  entirely,  a  fact  which  we  must 
know,  or  we  shall  suppose  the  organ  is  smaller  than  it  really  is.  Be- 
fore deciding,  from  the  /?xtension  of  dulness  into  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  tliat  the  liver  is  enlarged,  we  must  determine  that  it  is  not 
displaced  downward.  We  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  some  im- 
portant ix)ints  for  the  diagnosL*  between  enlargement  and  displace- 
ment of  the  liver.  Moreover,  without  being  enlarged,  a  greater  pari 
of  the  liver  may  lie  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  if  it  has  sunk 
downward  from  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  or  firom  re- 
laxation of  its  tissue,  or  if  it  has  an  abnormal  form.  Among  the 
anomalies  of  form  the  most  frequent  are  those  induced  in  women  by 
tight-lacing  and  still  more  by  wearing  their  waistbands  tight.  As  a 
result  of  this  constant  pressure  on  it,  without  increase  of  its  volume, 
the  liver  may  become  much  flattened  and  so  elongated  as  to  descend 
several  finger-breadths  below  the  ribs,  or  in  some  few  cases  even  down 
to  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  We  must  bear  in  mind  these  deviations  in 
position  and  form  of  the  liver,  if  we  would  rightly  interpret  the  results 
of  ph3rsical  examination. 

Hj-penemic  swelling  of  the  liver  can  rarely  be  perceived  by  simple 
inspection.  From  the  decided  increase  of  thickness  of  the  organ,  per- 
cussion gives  great  dulness,  which  may  extend  from  the  right  to  the  left 
hypochondrium,  and  as  far  down  as  the  navel  or  even  below  it.  And 
as  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is  increased,  we  can  usually  feel  its  mar- 
gin, and  satisfy  ourselves  that  its  form  is  unchanged  and  its  surface 
smooth.  A  characteristic  of  hepatic  enlargements  caused  by  hyper- 
Dcinia  is  that  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  any  other  form,  and  decrease 
again  rapidly. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  symptoms  of  atrophic  nutmeg-liver 
have  not  received  proper  attention  until  lately,  when  Liehermeister 
has  paid  a  great  attention  to  them.  As  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  characteristic,  it  may  be  quickly  sketched.  The  patients  affected 
have  disease  of  the  heart  or  emphysema,  or  some  other  disease  of  the 
lung,  which  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  This  obstruction  of  the  circulation  has  caused  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  cyanosis,  and  general  dropsy.  As  is  usual  in  heart  and  lung 
diseases,  the  dropsy  began  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  afterward  in- 
vaded the  serous  cavities.  Subsequently  the  state  of  affairs  is  changed : 
the  ascites  becomes  more  decided  than  the  anasarca ;  or  the  ascites 
tx)ntinues,  while  we  may  succeed  in  removing  the  other  symptoms  of 
dropsy  for  a  time  by  suitable  remedies.  On  examining  the  liver,  we 
find  it  smaller  than  at  first,  its  lower  border  is  some  finger-breadths 
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higher  than  it  was  some  weeks  or  months  previously.      Not  un£re 
quently,  wliile  the  anasarca  is  moderate,  the  ascites  increases,  so  thai 
we  are  compelled  to  tap  the  patient.     In  the  cases  that  I  have  ob- 
served, where  in  heart  and  lung  diseases  I  have  been  able  to  diagnose 
atrophic  nutmeg-liver  firom  the  disproportion  between  the  ascites  and 
anasarca  and  from  the  perceptible  diminution  in  size  of  the  enlarged  Uver, 
I  have  not  found  the  spleen  enlarged.       II  we  rightly  understand 
atrophic  nutmeg-liver,  the  explanation  of  the  above  symptoms  is  not 
difficult.     The  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  coin- 
presses  the  vessels,  hence  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum is  opposed  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  heart  or  lung  affection ; 
secondly,  by  the  compression  of  the  hepatic  vessels.     The  absence  of 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  the  only  thing  that  could  app>car  remark- 
able ;  as,  by  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  spleen  is  also  obstructed,  and  since  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
(see  Chapter  HL),  where  the  sanie  circumstances  prevail,  we  almost 
always  find  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  usually  ascribe  this  en- 
laigement  to  obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the  splenic  vein.      I  propose, 
when  speaking  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  hypersemia  of  the  spleen, 
to  discuss  this  apparent  contradiction  more  fully. 

TiiEATMENT. — ^Tho  causal  indications  require  the  removal  of  the 
circumstances  inducing  the  fluxion  to  or  the  congestion   of  the  liver. 
In  the  fluxions  caused  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  the  diet  is  to 
be  regulated;  in  those  cases  resulting  from  misuse  of  spirituous  liquors, 
alcohol  should  be  forbidden.     In  the  same  way  it  may  be   nccessarv 
to  advise  a  change  of  residence  when  persons  in  the  tropics,  or  from 
the  influence  of  malaria,  sufler  repeatedly  from  h\'peraemia  of  tlie  liver. 
E^all}'',  if  severe  fluxions  to  the  liver  occur  just  before  the  menses  or 
during  their  absence  at  the  time  they  arc  expected,  the  causal   indica- 
tions require  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  os  uteri  or  of  cups  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thighs.     In  congestion  of  the  liver  we   are  either 
unable  to  fulfil  the  indlcatlo  causalls  or,  where  we  can  do  so^  it  is  al- 
most always  some  other  trouble  than  the  h^-pencinia  of  the  liver,  which 
decides  us  to  interfere.    For  instance,  when  we  bleed  in  pneumonia,  and 
thus  moderate  a  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  venesection  has   not   been 
induced  by  the  latter,  but  by  the  congestion  in  the  brain,  or  some 
other  cause. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  indications  from  the  Jiseas^,  the  abstrac 
tion  of  blood  from  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  is  so  freqjuontlv  recom- 
mended, is  just  as  irrational  as  it  is  ineflicacious,  and  lie  loc/i  is  rio-ht 
in  saying  that  the  leeches  would  do  just  as  mujh  good  if  aT>j)lied  to 
the  wrist  or  ankle-joints  as  when  applied  to  the  right  li}'])oclu)ndrium 
On  the  contrary,  leeches  about  the  anus  are  strongly  to  be  recora 
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mended,  if  the  sufferings  of  the  puitient  render  it  worth  while  to  use 
Uiem  at  alL  They  draw  blood  from  the  anastomoses  of  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  lessen  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal 
vein,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver.  Laxatives 
have  a  similar  influence,  particularly  the  neutral  salts,  as,  by  abstract 
ing  water,  they  also  cause  depletion  of  the  intestinal  veins,  and  thus 
diminish  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal  veins.  For  patients  who 
habitually  suffer  firom  hyperaemia  of  the  liver,  the  mineral  springs  at 
Homburg,  Kissengen,  Marienbad,  etc.,  arc  particularly  beneficial,  for 
the  salts,  in  the  form  in  which  they  there  enter  the  body,  can  undoubt- 
edly be  used  for  a  long  time  without  injury. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

For  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  make  a  general  division  of  five 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  of  each  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
give  a  more  accurate  description :  1.  Suppurative  hepatitis ;  2.  Chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis,  which,  in  its  later  stages  is  called  cirrhosis  hepa- 
tis;  3.  Syphilitic  hepatitis;  4.  Pylephlebitis;  and  5.  Acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  inflammations  of  the 
liver,  at  least  by  most  recent  pathologists.  We  shall  not  treat  of  the 
last  form  till  we  have  considered  other  affections  of  the  liver,  accom- 
panied by  jaundice,  that  are  more  readily  understood. 


CHAPTER   II. 

StTPPURATTVE   nEPATTTIS. 

Etiology. — According  to  Virchow^  the  processes  observed  in  this 
form  of  hepatitis  originally  affect  the  liver-cells  themselves.  At  first 
these  swell  from  imbibition  of  an  albuminous  substance ;  subsequently 
there  is  disintegration  of  the  cells,  and  consequently  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver;  finally,  there  are  cavities  in  the  liver  which  are  filled  with 
the  disintegrated  elements  of  the  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  LieboT' 
meUter  thinks  that  his  examinations  prove  that,  in  suppurative  hepati- 
tis, the  process  starts  from  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  that  the  disinte 
gration  of  the  liver^xjlls  is  sccondarj-.  The  etiology  of  parenchymatous 
nepatitis  is  obscure.  It  is  rare  in  the  temperate  zones,  but  more  fre- 
quent in  the  tropics,  particularly  in  India,  although  the  old  accounts 
of  its  frequency  there  are  overdrawn. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  we  may  mention — 
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1.  Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  liver;  but  among  sixty  caaci 
that  he  obsen-ed  himself^  or  collected  £ix>m  other  observers,  JBudi  bfooi 
only  one  case  due  to  injuiy. 

2.  Very  similar  to  the  above  are  the  cases  induced  by  impactioo 
of  angular  concrcments  in  the  gall-ducts,  but  these  must  be  coosideiBd 
as  very  rare, 

3.  Suppurative  hepatitis  develops  more  frequently  from  ulceratioii 
or  other  gangrenous  affections  of  the  abdominal  organs.  It  has  been 
found  complicating  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  gall-bUidder 
and,  in  some  few  cases,  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  been  seen  to  £Aow 
opcnitions  for  hernia  or  about  the  rectum.  In  these  cases  it  is  most 
natural  to  suspect  an  embolus  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  or  the 
transfer  of  injurious  initating  matter  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  Uood; 
but,  so  far,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  positive  proof  of  tliia. 
J^udii  believes,  and  most  authors  agree  with  him,  that  the  majority  of 
cases  of  hepatitis  of  the  tropics  belong  in  this  class.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  ven-  rarely  a  primary  disease,  but  is  almost  always  secondaiy  to  tlie 
d\*senter\'  endemic  in  the  tropics ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved  in  thii 
form  either,  that  the  transfer  of  particles  of  gangrenous  mucous  mem- 
brane or  of  putrid  fluid,  from  the  large  intestine  to  the  liver,  has  indooed 
the  inflammation  in  the  latter,  and  still  less  that  this  is  the  sole  caise 
of  hepatitis  in  the  tropica.  The  iact  that  epidemic  dysentery  in  our 
countr}'  is  hardly  ever  complicated  by  hepatitis,  although  with  os  alsu 
there  art?  extensive  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membraiie  and  putrid  de- 
coni|x>sition  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  rather  mUxtates 
against  I^tuhFs  view  c  f  the  subject. 

4.  I-:i5tly,  anionz  the  exciting  causes  of  parenchynuitoio  hepatitis, 
we  r;u>:  nionti«>n  injurio?,  5uj»purations,  throrr.lx^es,  ciiJ  in!lanimitioiis 
of  the  voir^  Tr.e  explanation  ct  this  form,  which,  together  with  the 
above,  L-  usuallv  called  metastatic  hepatitis,  is  verv  d'r'.c^i.  We 
have  irivon  the  views  at  pnc^sent  prevalent  concerning  the  focrruiioQ  ri 
metas;:i5<^  in  tlie  lung^  According  to  the  explanations  there  given, 
the  ccv'urTen«>?  of  rootastases  in  the  liver  from  peripheral  5iq>pantiocs 
5ho-:i!J  induce  the  belief  that  embcii  which  have  passevi  tiiroogh  th^ 
car 'lianas  oi  the  lunir*  ciav  pluj"  ur^  the  h-c-patic  arterv.     We  naa 

•  •^«a^^*  ■  « 

cv^r-t-L^ni  ourM?Ive$  with  Lirir.^  mentior-ed  the  fict,  as«i  ailed  a:5<£r:tiiQ 
to  the  vLif.vuItv  cf  its  exr l^r-iilor^  The  svcirathr  !:<:we«i  tbe  iead 
and  the  iiver.  of  which  we  Live  already  sp-jkea  a  gccd  iiaJ,  can  ocly 
K^  explained  by  the  fact  tLit  wc-tziis  ci  the  skiill  xficxxliL^  ihe  <rpcot 
vorv  rc^i,  i.lr  inou.-e  n>:?Mstaso<.  aad,  tmier  socie  cirjuzLstAiiX^  =:>*t»»- 
ta<:>>  tc»  :L>?  liver." 

AnaTv-xt-'al    Arm.nA>vE5w — In  pajrin.  hvcatccs   b?rc.si:i«,  the 
entire  cr^ra:.  is  never  in?ia=ic-5,  bd  there  ir*  alwirs  cifLiziied  spots 
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lliese  vary  in  size ;  often  there  is  only  one ;  in  other  cases,  numbers 
of  them  are  scattered  through  the  liver. 

We  rarely  see  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  disease  in  the 
commencing  stage.  The  description  of  the  inflamed  parts  as  dark-red, 
resistant  places,  which  become  slightly  prominent  when  we  cut  into 
the  engorged  liver,  is  probably  taken  more  from  analogy  than  from 
actual  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  commencing  hepatitis,  we 
do  find  discolored,  yellowish,  and  very  soft  spots  in  the  hyperaemic 
liver.  When  these  are  superficial,  before  opening  them,  we  may  readily 
mistake  them  for  abscesses.  At  these  spots,  on  microscopical  exami- 
nation, Virchow  found,  according  to  the  degree  of  discoloration  and 
softening,  either  that  the  liverKjells  were  cloudy,  transparent,  and  gran- 
ular, or  that  their  number  was  decreased,  and  between  those  still  ex- 
isting there  was  effused  a  finely-granular  mass,  or,  lastly  (at  the  most 
discolored  and  softened  spots),  that  the  liverKJclls  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  place  there  was  only  a  finely-granular  detritus. 

Far  more  frequently,  parenchymatous  hepatitis  is  not  seen  till  its 
later  stages.  Then  we  find  abscesses  in  the  liver,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg ;  if  several  of  these  have  united,  or  if  the 
disintegration  has  progressed  further,  these  form  irregular  collections 
of  pus,  which  are  often  very  large.  They  are  surroimded  by  disinte- 
grating, discolored  parenchymatous  substance,  and  contain  a  creamy 
pus,  which  is  often  greenish  from  admixture  of  bile.  When  the  de- 
struction advances  to  the  surface,  these  abscesses  of  the  liver  may 
break.  This  may  occur  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or,  if  there  has  been 
previous  adhesion  of  the  liver  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  perforation 
may  be  outwardly ;  in  other  cases,  after  the  liver  has  become  adherent 
to  the  diaphragm,  the  latter  is  perforated,  and  the  pus  enters  the 
pleural  sac  or  the  lung,  if  that  be  adherent  to  the  pleura  oostarum. 
In  rare  cases,  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  been  known  to  perforate  into 
the  pericardium,  stomach,  intestines,  gall-bladder,  even  into  the  portal 
vein,  and  into  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

If  the  patient  lives  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  in  favorable 
cases,  the  walls  may  unite ;  then  there  is  a  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue,  and  finally  a  hard  cicatrix  forms,  which  often  contains  thickened 
and  calcified  masses  of  pus.  And  where  perforation  does  not  occur, 
after  an  abscess  has  existed  a  long  time,  there  is  usually  a  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue  in  the  wall  and  vicinity  of  the  abscess ;  its  inner 
surface  becomes  smooth,  the  pus  is  incapsulated,  and  gradually  thick- 
ened by  reabsorption  of  its  fluid  constituents.  Then  the  abscess  may 
be  diminished  in  size  by  the  shrinking  of  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  till  finally  only  a  dense  cicatrix  remains,  enclosing  a  calcareous 
mass. 
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Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  tjrpical  description  usually  giTcn  d 
parenchymatous  hepatitis  answers,  as  JBudd  aptly  sa^'s,  only  for  iht 
traumatic  cases,  including  those  induced  by  impacted  gull-stones;  bat, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  this  is  the  rarest  form  of  the  disease.  I£ 
after  a  blow,  or  some  other  violence,  affecting  the  region  of  the  ^t% 
there  be  severe  pain  there,  if  the  liver  swells,  and  there  be  high  ferer 
with  general  suffering,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  case  is  altogether  different  when  hepatitis  comes  on  dnrin^ 
some  gangrenous  process  in  the  abdomen,  when  it  complicates  a  dvsstt 
tery,  or  when  it  develops  during  peripheral  suppuration,  after  injuiia 
of  the  head,  great  surgical  operations,  etc.    The  cases  related  by  BuH 
Andral^  and  others,  show  a  number  of  instances  where  abscesses  d 
the  liver,  occurring  in  this  way,  were  recognized  very  late,  or  notatiD. 
In  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  in  peritjrphlitis,  and  similar  dk- 
eases,  as  well  as  after  operations  on  the  rectum  or  abdomen,  we  nuT 
suspect  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis,  if  the  patient  has  a  chill,  if  die 
liver  swells  and  becomes  painful,  and  there  be  icterus.     But  none  of 
these  sjnnptoms  are  constant ;  and  cases  where   local  symptoms  of 
hepatic  disease  are  absent,  in  metastases  starting  from  one  of  the  il- 
dominal  organs,  are  at  least  as  frequent  as  those  of  metastases  in  the 
lungs,  which  run  their  course  without  pain  in  the  chest  or  bloody  ex- 
pectoration.    The  chills  and  fever  may  also  depend  on  other  causes, 
and  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  regarded  as  sure  signs  of  secondarv  hept- 
titis.     It  is  still  more  difficult  to  recop^nize  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis 
during  endemic  dysentery.     For,  in  this  disease,  the  liver  is  not  unfre- 
quently  swollen  and  painful,  even  when  it  is  not  inflamed ;  the  tevet 
present  does  not  decide  the  question,  for  it  is  present  in  dysenteir 
alone ;  in  many  cases  there  is  no  icterus,  and,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  no 
sure  sign  of  hepatitis.     The  parenchjinatous  hepatitis  which  occurs  in 
peripheral  suppurations,  or  after  surgical  operations,  and  is  one  svmp 
torn  of  the  so-called  pyceraia,  is  the  most  difficult  to  recognize.      Under 
such  circumstances,  we  should  not  expect  the  prostrate  patient   who  is 
much  depressed  mentally,  to  complain  of  pain  about   the   liver*  the 
chills  and  high  fever,  and  even  excessive  icterus,  do  not  render  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  there  is  disease  of  the  liver. 

If  we  add,  to  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  abscesses  which 
have  formed  during  the  above-named  diseases,  always  enlaro^  slowlv, 
and  are  accompanied  by  very  unimportant  symptoms,  it  may  readilvbe 
understood  that  a  subsequent  clironic  disease,  with  the  symptoms  here- 
after mentioned,  may  first  excite  the  suspicion,  or  render  it  certain  that 
the  original  disease  has  been  complicated  with  hepatitis. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  the  abscess  which  remains  and  gradually  in- 
creases are  quite  varied.     There  is  almost  alwavs  a  dull  pain  in  thf 
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nght  hjpocbondriuni,  which  is  increased  by  pressure.  Occasionallj 
iherc  is  also  a  peculiar  "  sympathetic "  pain  in  the  right  shoulder, 
whose  frequency  and  diagnostic  importance  were  formerly  much  over- 
rated. The  liver  almost  always  projects  below  the  ribs,  and  in  cases 
where  the  abscesses  are  large  or  numerous,  or  the  hypencmia  is  great, 
the  liver  may  be  double  its  normal  size,  and  bulge  out  the  right  half 
of  the  thorax,  render  the  hypochondrium  prominent,  and  project  deep 
into  the  abdomen.  When  the  abscesses  are  on  the  convex  surface  of 
the  liver  and  are  somewhat  prominent,  we  may  sometimes,  on  careful 
palpation,  find  slight  protuberances  or  even  fluctuation.  Icterus  is  not 
at  all  a  constant  symptom  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  being  absent  even  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  accumulation  and  absorption  of  bile,  on 
which  icterus  depends,  are  partly  the  result  of  compression  of  the  gall- 
ducts,  and  partly  due  to  their  obstruction  by  albuminous  and  fibrinous 
ooagula  {Rokitansky).  Large  abscesses  may  compress  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein ;  such  as  project  from  the  concave  surface  may 
compress  its  trunk.  In  such  cases,  besides  the  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  usually  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  serous  effusion 
into  the  abdomen.  While  the  abscesses  are  small  there  is  little  or  no 
accompanying  fever,  and  at  this  time  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  little  affected,  liis  strength  is  good,  and  he  may  live  for  years  in 
passable  health.  But  as  soon  as  the  abscess  has  attained  some  size 
the  fever  becomes  higher,  chills  come  on  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
have  seen  that  they  do  in  chronic  suppurations  elsewhere,  the  strength 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffer,  he  becomes  cachectic  and  exces- 
sively emaciated,  and  in  most  cases  finally  dies  exhausted  and  dropsical, 
of  "  consumption  of  the  liver." 

K  the  abscess  of  tlie  liver  perforate  into  the  abdomen,  the  symj> 
toms  of  peritonitis  soon  set  in  and  quickly  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient.  If  the  abscess  become  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  this  at  first  becomes  oedematous  and  finally  infiltrated;  this 
renders  any  formerly  perceptible  fluctuation  indistinct,  but  a  super- 
ficial fluctuation  gradually  occurs  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  this  is 
finally  perforated  by  the  pus.  K  the  perforation  take  place  through 
the  diaphragm,  we  either  have  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  or,  more  fre- 
quently (as  the  pleural  surfaces  have  become  adherent),  dark-red  or 
brown  purulent  masses  are  suddenly  thrown  off,  from  whose  appear- 
ance JBudd  claims  to  have  frequently  made  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of 
the  liver.  From  perforation  into  the  pericardium,  pericarditis  rapidly 
develops  and  soon  causes  death.  In  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the 
peculiarly  colored  masses  are  vomited.  In  perforation  of  the  intestine, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  purulent  passages  from  the  bowels. 

When  the  pus  is  evacuated  outwardly  or  into  the  stomach,  or  intea- 
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tincSy  or  even  when  it  enters  .the  bronchi  and  is  coughed  up,  the  pt- 
tients  usually  feel  instantaneously  relieved ;  the  improvement  rarely 
remains  permanent,  however,  and,  when  it  docs  so,  it  is  only  In  cases 
where  the  abscess  was  small  JBudd  only  saw  closure  of  the  ahsceas 
and  perfect  euro  of  the  patient  in  one  case  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus.  The  abscess  usually  continues  to  suppurate,  and  the  patients 
sooner  or  later  die  of  exhaustion  from  the  suppuration  and  fever. 
Cases  of  cure  after  capsulation  and  gradual  decrease  in  size  of  the 
abscess,  with  inspissation  of  its  contents,  are  very  rare,  and  during  life 
it  must  be  difTicult  to  decide  that  this  has  occurred. 

Tkeatment. — It  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  of  traumatic  hepatitis 
that  we  can  hope  to  induce  resolution  of  the  inflammation  by  the  use 
of  cold  compresses,  and  the  application  of  leeches  about  the  anus.  la 
the  subse(iuent  course  of  the  disease,  blisters  over  the  liver,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  calomel,  are  very  generally  employed,  but  an* 
of  doubtful  efficacy. 

In  all  other  forms  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  wc  have  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  particularly  as  they  are  rarelj 
recognized  until  abscesses  have  formed.  Fortunately  for  the  patient^ 
the  views  on  which  it  was  formerly  maintained,  that  the  rcabsorption 
of  pus  was  aided  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  mercurials,  are 
no  longer  held ;  although  it  is  said  that  patients  with  liver-disease  are 
just  the  ones  who  can  take  large  doses  of  calomel  without  injury. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  percci)tible  fluctuation,  and  we  cannot  open 
the  absocss,  wc  must  limit  ourselves  to  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the 
|>atient  by  suitable  diet,  wine,  and  preparations  of  irwn.  For  the  chills 
we  prescribe  fiuiiiiuo,  wliicli  not  unfrequcntly  has  a  very  decided  anti- 
periodical  action. 

As  oxpf^ri(?:ice  shows  tliat  those  abscesses  heal  best  from  whidi 
pus  niix(nl  with  bloo:l  anrl  broken-down  parenchyma  of  the  liver  have 
been  evaluated,  while  those  containing  good  or  laudable  pus  rarely 
healed,  we  sliould  make  it  a  rule;  to  open  the  abscesses  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, brfon*  a  so-call(?vl  pyogenic  membrane  lias  formed  in  them.  Sur* 
gcry  te:i''li(.»s  us  to  be  peculiarly  careful  in  opening  abscesses  of  the 
liver,  and  that  wc  should  use  caustics  instead  of  the  knife,  where  we 
cannot  cortainlv  determine  that  the  liver  has  become  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  walls. 

CHAPTER   III. 

CHRONIC   INTERSTITIAL   HEPATITIS,   CIRRHOSIS   OP  THE   "LIVER,    GRAXC 

LAR   LIVER. 

Etiology. — Interstitial  hepatitis  affects  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
liver  and  the  scanty  connective  tissue,  which,  as  the  continuation  o*" 
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ixtisaan^s  capsule,  accompanies  the  hepatic  vessels  and  traverses  the 
parenchyma  of  the  liver.  In  this  form  of  inflammation  there  is  neither 
free  exudation,  suppuration,  nor  formation  of  abscesses.  The  inflam- 
matory process  rather  consists  in  a  proliferation  of  the  tissue  above 
named,  by  the  formation  of  young  connective-tissue  elements  from 
those  alreadv  existing.  While  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  in- 
creases,  its  parenchyma  proper  is  more  and  more  displaced.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  the  neoplastic  tissue  undergoes  a  cicatricial 
retraction,  which  strangulates  and  partly  destroys  the  parenchyma  of 
the  liver.  The  blood-vessels  and  bile-ducts  not  unfrequently  become 
impervious  throughout  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  largo  part  of  the 
liver-cells  atrophy  and  die. 

Alcohol  is  the  irritant  which  most  frequently  induces  interstitial 
hepatitis.  Hence  English  physicians  give  granular  liver  the  vulgar 
name  of  "gin-drinker's  liver."  Corresponding  to  the  extent  to  which 
alcohol  is  used  by  the  sexes  and  at  different  ages,  the  disease  is  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is  very  rarely  seen  during  child- 
hood. Even  the  apparent  exceptions  support  the  rule.  Thus  Wunr 
deriich  found  typical  cases  of  the  disease  in  two  sisters  aged  eleven 
and  twelve  years ;  but  on  careful  inquiry  it  was  found  that  both  of 
them  were  great  schnapps-drinkers. 

The  use  of  alcohol,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  interstitial 
hepatitis,  and  all  persons  affected  with  this  disease,  who  deny  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  liquor,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  secret  topers.  Simple 
congestive  hypcnemia,  which  so  often  occurs  in  heart-disease,  has  fre- 
quently been  blamed  as  a  cause  of  cirrhosis ;  but,  according  to  Bam- 
hcrger^a  numerous  observations,  this  is  probably  an  error,  w^liich  was 
due  to  the  atrophic  form  of  nutmeg-liver  being  confounded  vnih.  cirrho- 
sis. We  are  unacquainted  with  the  other  causes  of  interstitial  hepa- 
titis. JBudd  (as  quoted  by  Bamberger  and  Henoch)  says :  "  There 
may  be  other  substances,  among  the  immense  variety  of  matters  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  among  the  products  of  faulty  digestion,  which,  on 
being  absorbed  into  the  portal  blood,  cause,  like  alcohol,  adhesive  in- 
flammation of  the  liver."  Budd  himself,  however,  terms  this  \H[ew 
hypothetical.  I  have  seen  one  case  where  biliary  calculi  caused  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis.  In  this  case,  which  was  fully  detailed  by  Lieber*  v  3^ :." 
meister^  most  of  the  large  bile-ducts  were  filled  with  stony  concrements, 
and  the  liver  was  most  strikingly  cirrhotic  in  character. 

Anatomical  Appearances*— In  the  first  stage,  which  we  larely 
see,  the  Uver  is  increased  in  size,  particularly  in  thickness ;  its  perito- 
neal covering  is  slightly  thickened  and  clouded ;  jcxcept  some  slight 
elevations,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  even.  On  section,  the  parenchyma 
is  seen  to  be  interspersed  by  a  vascular,  succulent,  grayish-red  mass, 
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which  gives  the  liver  a  fleshy  look,  and  which  is  shown  by  the  mksK^ 
scope  to  consist  of  delicate  connective-tissue  striae  with  spindlo^lu^ 
cells.  Between  this  tissue,  the  original  parenchyma  appears  as  htgt 
and  only  slightly-prominent  granulations. 

The  second  stage,  into  which  the  first  gradually  passes,  is  ezod- 
lently  described  by  Rokitansky.     According  to  him,  in  typical  cases, 
the  liver  is  much  smaller  than  normal ;  its  form  is  altered,  the  edges 
becoming  thinned,  and  finally  changed  to  an  indurated  border,  wUdi 
contains  no  liver-tissue :  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  thickness,  particokrlj 
of  the  right  lobe,  is  relatively  greater.     Lastly,  the  whole  oigan  often 
consists  of  the  spherical  right  lobe,  to  which  the  left  is  attached  as  a 
flat  appendix*     In  this  stage  we  may  see  granular  or  watery  projeo- 
tions  (granulations)  on  the  surface,  to  whlbh  the  disease  owes  its  name 
of  ^  granular  liver."    If  the  granulations  are  all  of  the  same  size,  as 
laige  as  a  hemp-seed,  for  instance,  the  surface  appears  regularly  gran- 
ular ;   if  they  vary  in  size,  it  is  irregularly  granular.     Between  the 
prominences  the  serous  coat  is  whitish,  tendinous,  shrunken,  and  i^ 
tracted ;  if  deep  retractions  separate  large  portions  of  the  liver  from 
each  other,  it  appears  lobular.    The  serous  coat  is  also  usually  attadied 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  particularly  to  the  diaphragm,  by  short,  finn 
adhesions,  or  by  bands.     The  substance  of  the  cirrhotic  liver  is  voy 
hard  and  of  leathery  toughness.     On  section,  there  is  often  as  modi 
resistance  as  on  cutting  into  scirrhus,  and  on  the  cut  surface  we  find 
the  same  granulations  as  on  the  surface  of  the  liver.    They  are  embed- 
deil  in  a  dirty-white,  dense,  non-\*ascular  tissue.     At  some  places  the 
[>arench\Tna  has  entirely  disapjxjared,  and  the  dense  tbsue  alone  re- 
mains.    On  microscopic  examination  in  this  stage,  we  no  longer  find 
the  first  elements  of  connective  tissue,  but  this  is  fully  formed,  and  en- 
closes in  concentric  layers  grou|)s  of  liver-cells  (the  granulations).    The 
fcftill  existing  liver-cells  are  partly  afTecte^l  with  fatty  degeneration  and 
|>artly  intensely  yellow,  as  a  result  of  the  retention  of  bile  induced  by 
obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts.     Tlie  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  liver- 
cell^,  and  still  m^^re  the  pigment  in  them,  gives  tlie  entire  liver,  but 
particularly  the  granulations,  the  yellow  color  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  ''  cirrhosis." 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  sraptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  cir- 
rhosis are  vert'  similar  to  those  of  simple  In-pencmia  of  the  liver;  the 
inflammaton'  prrxx^ss  within  the  liver  and  in  its  covering  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  little  pain,  although  the  jxitient  may  be  more  sensitive 
to  pressure  over  the  liver  than  is  the  case  in  simple  hypenemia.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  right  h^'pochondrium 
increases  to  painful  tension  or  even  to  burning  pain.  Besides  these 
symptoms,  there  are  various  troubles  in  the  first  stage  of  cirrfaosiB. 
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The  patients  complain  of  loss  of  appetite,  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and 
fulness  after  eating ;  they  suffer  from  flatulence  and  constipation.  The 
nutrition  may  be  already  affected  and  the  appearance  cachectic ;  but 
the  same  is  true  of  these  appearances  as  has  been  said  of  several  of  the 
accompaniments  of  simple  hyperajmia  of  the  liver,  that,  although  they 
accompany  the  disease,  they  are  not  symptoms  of  it.  The  habitual  use 
of  liquor  almost  always  causes  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
symptoms  depend  on  this,  not  on  the  interstitial  hepatitis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  depend  almost  entirely  on  me- 
chanical conditions.  Compression  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
must  cause  s^nnptoms  of  congestion  in  those  organs  from  which  the 
portal  vein  conducts  the  blood  to  the  liver ;  the  compression  of  the 
bile-ducts  (as  long  as  the  liver<x?lls  to  which  they  belong  prepare  bile) 
induces  absorption  of  bile  and  icterus. 

Symptoms  of  congestion  are  seen  soonest  and  most  frequently  in 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  accompanying  the  second  stage  of  cirrhosis  is  not,  as  in  the  first 
stage,  a  complication,  but  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  it  causes  have  already  been  described.  Intestinal  catarrh, 
wlucb  is  just  as  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  cirrhosis,  rarely  leads  to 
excessive  transudations  of  fluid  into  the  intestines,  but,  like  most  chronic 
catarrhs,  to  a  copious  production  of  cells  and  to  the  secretion  of  tough 
mucus.  We  have  learned  that  constipation,  tj-mpanites,  cachectic 
appearance,  etc.,  are  among  the  symptoms  of  this  form  of  chronic  in- 
testinal catarrh,  hence  we  readily  understand  why  they  should  take  a 
prominent  part  among  the  s\nnptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  capillaries  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane become  so  full  as  to  rupture.  Hence,  next  to  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  haemorrhages ;  and  as  the  obstructed  evacuation  of  the  portal 
vein  causes  overfilling  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and  the  haemor- 
rhoi<lal  plexus,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  hiemorrhoids, 
and  these  form  one  of  the  most  frequent  s^-mptoms  of  cirrhosis. 

As  the  sj)lenic  vein  also  empties  into  the  ix)rtal  vein,  compression 
of  the  branches  of  the  latter  will  impede  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
fonner ;  hence  s^-mptoms  of  congestion  of  the  spleen  unite  with  those 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  congestion.  In  the  later  stages  of  inter- 
stitial hepatitis  the  spleen  has  so  often  been  found  enlarged  to  two  or 
tlu-ee  times  its  natural  size,  or  even  more,  that  Oppolzer^  Bamberger^ 
and  others,  give  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  one  of  the  most  important 
symptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  •  Out  of  thirty-six  ciises,  Frcricha 
found  the  spleen  enlarged  eighteen  times.  We  caimot  agree,  however, 
in  referring  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  solely  to  obstruction  of  the 
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blood :  on  the  one  band,  because  it  sometimes  comers  verv  eariv,  it 
otbers  very  late,  witbout  any  corresponding  cbaD^  in  the  other  symp- 
toms of  congestion ;  secondly,  because  in  some  cases  of  cirrfaosiB,  and 
in  all  tbe  cases  of  atropbic  nutmeg-liver  that  we  have  observed,  in  spite 
of  tbe  excessive  compression  of  tbe  hepatic  vessels,  there  has  been  cc 
enlargement  of  tbe  spleen,  or  it  has  been  only  slig-htly  enlarged. 
Probably  tbe  swelling  of  tbe  spleen  depends,  piartlT  at  least,  on  i 
process  similar  to  that  affecting  tbe  liver.  But,  that  part  of  the  splenic 
enlargement  is  due  to  obstruction  of  tbe  flow  of  blood,  is  sho^ivn  bv  die 
constant  diminution  in  size  of  tbe  spleen,  when  a  haemateiiiesis.  from 
rupture  of  tbe  capillaries  of  tbe  stomach,  has  facilitated  the  escape  of 
blood  firom  tbe  spleen. 

As  tbe  veins  of  tbe  peritonaeum  also,  particularly  those  of  its  visceraJ 
folds,  empty  into  the  portal  vein,  we  may  readily  understand  the  occm^ 
rence  of  ascites,  which  is  tbe  most  apparent  symptom  of  cirrhosis.    We 
may  refer  to  the  chapter  next  to  the  last  of  the  previous  section,  whew 
the  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  peritonieum  was 
shown  to  be  tbe  most  important  cause  of  serous  transudations  into  tbe 
abdomen.     As  ruptiut?  of  tbe  capillaries  of  tbe  peritonaeum  occasioo- 
ally  occurs,  in  some  cases,  we  find  small  quantities  of  blood  mix(?d  wirii 
the  transudation.     In  other  cases,  there  are  flocculi  of  fibrin  in  tlie 
fluid,  which  tend  to  prove  that,  while  tbe  inflammation  is  soinsr  on  id 
tbe  livor  :\nd  its  vicinity,  small  quantitif^s  of  free  exudation  ar?  form*»d 
Tbe  asatcs,  which  f«^niis  a  symptom  of  cirrhosis  of  tb»?  liror.  i<  pan:.T> 
larly  extensive ;  hence  in  it,  nion*  frc'iuently  than  in  auv  other  fom:  >:: 
alxloniiiial  dn:>psy,  we  tin  J  the  blue  veins  over  the  al>.lornt:^n,  <  ►'•Jenu   :' 
the  lowtT  extremities,  g^^nital  onrans,  and  alxlominal  wills,  r:^u]:irj 
fn>in  ct»:nT>n-»s5ion  ^?f  the  vena  cava  and  iliac  veins,  as  wr'Il  iis  ::;  ^  s-jr-*^ 
ticial  iranirren-*  of  these  parts  that  we  have  previ-'ii-^Iv  d-.^^.-ri'-.-L 

Now  x\vM  we  have  menticned  «;hn"»nii\irastric  and  i:i:'.-s::!L»I  '.tirdr-L 
srastric  and  intestinal  hremorrh acres,  }u"e!n.:»!Tb-:is,  onLi-j"-T::.:ri:  .-f  rjr 
spleen,  ar.;.!,  histlv,  ascites,  as  the  almost  o.-nstant  svmru.  'ms  •■.:*  *-irrti-'^l5. 
and  as  the  nieclur-iv.^.1  results  v-f  o?mpr>.^>si'.'n  <  f  t-:!e  bra::  'i:^  of  the 
portal  vin!i,  it  iniiy  l)e  askvd  l::\v  we  explain  the  exvi  r:.:i5,  wh -r:" 
these  synipt-.Ti^s  Jo  not  exist,  or  are  insiiniiricanr.     \Ve  sh.ill   rir>i  ^> 
mark  th:i*,  <.:M5:--niily,  ia  spite  -f  advan?c-d  oirrh«?s:s,  :i:e  VrjLTioaes  o: 
th?  p^rra'.  V'^in  r. main  quite  rervi-  us,  s>  that,  aov-nii"::  :  ■  :-.e  •■•*r- 
va ::•!;>  ..  f  K'-i\*   \  in  s.>me  cises,  ih'^y  rr\iy  K?  trj.c>i  r.    •risM^n'-' 
distanv^^  i:i  the  i.aliver.     Bur,  K*  sides  this  t--:*  cs..^ap*:     :'  '  ! ;.  rl  i-^.'w 
th?  sti':n:;'h,  iT:t..^:-ti:  ■.^-,  sj/i'-en.  :in.l  jvrit-vuvuni  iiliv  '-v  : .   .[^*:.i:--i,  azJ 
the  ."i>n:.* -iv;  .:i  in  t!i"se  •rjrans  avoi-.l-^l,  bv  the  M'-I  >■  ••kinj'  v-th'-r 
pas-a^' "i,  :;:•.  I  th-"*  tl-.^veh'prnent  of  a  oyj.ateral  cir?u^a:i  r..     This  nsi'i 
result :   1.   Fn^in  the  connection  between  the  inferior   r:>?senieri«:  aoJ 
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the  hypogastric  veins,  through  the  hBemorrhoidal  plexus ;  2.  BVoin  the 
anastomoses  between  the  portal  veins  and  those  veins  of  the  perito- 
naeum which  open  into  the  diaphragmatic  and  oesophageal  veins;  3. 
Through  newly-formed  vessels  in  the  adhesions  between  the  liver  and 
diaphragm.  Besides  these  ways,  and  other  occasional  abnormal  com- 
nmnications,  by  which  the  blood  firom  the  portal  vein  may  elude  the 
hepatic  vein  and  reach  the  vena  cava,  in  some  cases,  4,  a  very  peculiar 
form  of  collateral  circulation  is  set  up,  which  may  be  recognized,  even 
during  life,  by  very  evident  sjrmptoms.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
this  form  only  occurred  when  the  umbilical  vein  was  incompletely 
closed  after  birth,  and  that  a  fine  canal  remained  in  the  ligamentum 
teres  during  after-life.  K  considerable  congestion  of  the  liver  occur 
in  such  cases,  this  fine  canal  is  gradually  distended  by  the  pressure  of 
the  blood,  and  may  become  so  pervious  as  to  conduct  the  blood  to  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  where  it  empties  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
internal  mammary  veins.  The  consequent  overfilling  of  the  internal 
mammary  veins  impedes  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  cutaneous  veins, 
so  that  these  may  be  excessively  dilated,  and  surround  the  navel  as  a 
blue  cushion.  The  deformity  thus  induced,  the  caput  Medusce^  does 
not,  however,  depend  on  dilatation  of  the  incompletely  obliterated  um- 
bilical vein,  but  on  dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  run- 
ning from  the  liver  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  between  the  folds 
of  the  falciform  ligament,  which  anastomose  with  the  roots  of  the  epi- 
gastric and  internal  mammary  veins  {Sappey), 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  some  of  the  sjrmptoms  of  con- 
gestion occur,  while  others  are  absent,  than  it  is  why  none  of  them 
exist.  We  only  partly  know  (see  above)  why  the  spleen  (which  Ham- 
berger  found  enlarged  in  fifty-eight  cases  out  of  sixty-four,  and  Frerichs 
in  eighteen  cases  out  of  thirty-six)  remains  small  in  some  cases,  and  why 
some  patients  have  hncmatemesis  frequently,  while  others  do  not  have 
it  throughout  the  disease ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  these 
irregularities. 

Although,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  gall-ducts  are  subjected  to 
the  same  pressure  as  the  portal  veins,  there  is  rarely  much  biliar}''  ob- 
struction. It  is  true,  most  of  the  patients  have  a  dirty-yellow  color,  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  sclerotic  and  dark  urine ;  but  intense  icterus  is  by 
no  means  a  frequent  symptom  of  cirrhosis.  This  sjTnptom  is  readily 
explained  by  the  physiology  of  the  formation  of  bile.  There  is  no 
bile  in  the  blood  going  to  the  liver,  but  it  is  prepared  there  from  the 
materials  supplied.  Hence  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile  alwa^'s 
presuppose  that  at  least  part  of  the  liverKXjIls  is  preserved,  and  acts 
normally.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bile-ducts  are 
compressed,  and  the  conditions  are  induced  which  most  fiw|uently  lead 
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the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  or  on  the  arrest  of  some  other  un- 
kno\ni  function.  In  isolated  cases,  severe  brain  symptoms  appear 
ahortly  before  death ;  some  patients  fall  into  delirium,  and  finally  into 
deep  sopor;  others  have  symptoms  of  depression,  coma,  or  sopor,  firom 
the  commencement.  On  autopsy,  we  find  no  palpable  changes  in  the 
brain  to  explain  these  symptoms ;  hence  we  are  justified  in  referring 
them  to  an  intoxication ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  substances  cause 
the  intoxication.  Formerly  it  was  universally  supposed  that  these 
brain-symptoms  depended  on  the  absorption  of  the  constituents  of  the 
bile,  and  they  were,  consequently,  termed  cholcemic  intoxications.  But 
the  fact  that  their  frequency  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  icterus, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  but  little  jaundice,  con\Tilsions, 
coma,  and  sopor  not  unfrequently  occur  suddenly,  while  they  are  often 
absent  in  the  severest  cases  where  the  overloading  of  the  blood  with 
the  absorbed  constituents  of  the  bile  is  much  more  evident,  speaks  very 
strongly  against  the  correctness  of  this  explanation.  Frericha  has 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  the  reabsorption  of  bile,  the  so- 
called  cholaemia,  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  acholia,  occurring  in  ex- 
tensive degeneration  of  the  liver,  i.  e.,  that  condition  where  the  exten- 
sively-diseased liver  can  no  longer  prepare  bile  from  the  materials 
supplied  to  it.  When  this  important  process  fails,  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal products  of  interchange  of  tissue,  we  have  abnormal  products  of 
decomposition  and  poisonous  substances.  The  above  severe  disturb- 
ances of  innervation  are  induced  by  these  substances.  The  correctness 
of  this  hypothesis  of  Frerichs  is  by  no  means  beyond  doubt.  When 
apeaking  of  icterus,  we  shall  return  to  the  relation  of  the  brain-symp- 
toms in  question,  to  cholaemia,  or  acholia,  and  show  that  some  recent 
observers  incline  to  the  first  theory,  as  they  regard  the  reabsorbed  bile- 
adds  as  the  poisonous  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  quantities  of  abnormal  coloring  matter,  and  of 
urates  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  cirrhosis,  also  appears  to 
depend  on  the  destruction  of  the  liver-cells,  and  the  diminished  or 
altered  action  of  the  liver.  We  do  not  know  what  modifications  of  the 
change  of  tissue  induce  this  condition  of  the  urine.  The  most  we  can 
determine  is  that,  if  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  be  derived  firom 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  this  be  a  derivative  from  the  color- 
mg  matter  of  the  blood,  in  extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver,  where 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  no  longer  normally  transformed  into 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  this  anomaly  must  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  and  its  modifications. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  physical  signs  of  interstitial  hepatitis,  in  the 
first  stage,  palpation  and  percussion  usually  show  a  very  decided  in- 
crease in  size  and  resistance.     In  the  second  stage,  also,  the  liver  i^ 
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emaciated  and  exhausted.     During  the  last  days  of  h'fe,  delirium  and 
sopor  not  unfrequently  develop. 

Diagnosis. — Cirrhosis  would  not  readily  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the 
previously  described  diseases  of  the  liver,  but  its  diagnosis  firom  cancer 
or  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  may  be  very  difficult.  In  these  de- 
generations, as  in  cirrhosis,  there  is  often  ascites,  which  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  no  other  symptoms  of  dropsy.  The  patients  also  soon  be- 
come emaciated  and  cachectic,  and,  as  the  tumors  not  unfrequently  com- 
press the  ductus  choledochus,  we  may  have  icterus  accompanying  them. 
The  following  points  are  particularly  important  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween cirrhosis  and  these  diseases  of  the  peritonaeum  : 

In  doubtful  cases  the  dependence  of  the  ascites  and  other  symp- 
toms common  to  the  two  diseases  on  cirrhosis  may  be  suspected — 
1.  When  there  is  swelling  of  the  spleen.  We  have  learned  that  this 
is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  cirrhosis ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spleen  is  almost  always  unaffected  by  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma,  and 
these  are  not  more  likely  to  cause  any  other  form  of  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  2.  The  urine  is  saturated  with  abnormal  coloring  matter, 
and  urates.  While  this  sjmptom  also  is  rarely  absent  in  cirrhosis,  the 
urine  of  cancerous  or  tuberculous  patients,  like  that  of  all  hydraemic 
persons,  is  usually  very  clear  and  watery.  When  the  degeneration  of 
the  peritonaeum  is  accompanied  by  fever,  or  when  compression  of  the 
kidneys  and  renal  blood-vessels  by  the  ascites  limits  the  secretion  of 
urine,  the  scanty  urine  may,  it  is  true,  be  quite  concentrated,  but  there  is 
usually  no  sediment,  and  the  urine  is  not  so  dark  as  in  cirrhosis.  3.  The 
knowledge  that  the  patient  was  given  to  drinking.  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  cirrhosis  may  be  referred  to  the 
misuse  of  spirits,  while  this  has  no  influence  on  the  development  of 
cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  symptoms  sjxjak  for  degeneration 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  against  cirrhosis :  1.  Extensive  sensibility  of 
the  abdomen  to  pressure.  2.  Rapid  development  of  ascites.  3.  Rapid 
loss  of  strength.  4.  Recognition  of  cancer,  or  tubercles  in  other  or- 
gans. 5.  Tumors  in  the  abdomen,  which  may  not  be  felt  till  after 
•apping.  6.  Occurrence  of  fibrin,  which  does  not  coagulate  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  fluid  evacuated  by  tapping. 

The  peculiar  color,  usual  in  cancerous  persons — which  is  of  some 
importance  in  distinguishing  cancerous  degenerations  from  othei 
Jiseases — is  of  little  value  in  diagnosing  carcinomatous  degeneration 
of  the  peritonaeum  from  cirrhosis ;  for  in  the  latter  also  the  patient 
has  the  dirty-yellow,  so-called  cancerous  hue. 

Treatment. — If,  as  rarely  happens,  interstitial  hepatitis  bo  recog- 
nized or  suspected  in  its  first  stage,  we  should  attempt  to  arrest  its 
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progress  by  strictly  forbidding  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
treatment  recommended  for  hypenemia  of  the  liver  is  also  suited  to 
these  cases,  particularly  the  occasional  application  of  leeches  about  the 
anus,  and  the  administration  of  saline  laxatives.  The  latter  are  best 
prescribed  as  natural  or  artificial  mineral  waters  of  Karlsbad,  Marien- 
bad,  Tarasp,  etc.,  in  which  they  are  better  borne  than  they  are  without 
the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  If  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  have  already  suffered  much,  w^e  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  springs  containing  small  quantities  of  iron,  such  as  the  Eger, 
Franzenbrunnen,  Kissengen,  Ragoczy,  and  Homburg  springs. 

In  the  second  stage,  even  at  its  commencement,  we  can  no  longer 
hope  to  arrest  the  disease.     As  the  neoplastic  tissue,  which  fills  a  loss 
of  substance  in  the  skin,  continues  to  shrink  till  a  firm  cicatrix  has 
formed,  so  the  neoplastic  connective  tissue  in  the  liver  unceasingly 
contracts  till  the  evil  results  arise  which  were  depicted  under  the  head 
of  symptoms.    But  then  radical  aid  is  entirely  impossible,  for  the  dense 
tissue  can  never  expand  again.      Subsequently  the  treatment  of  dr- 
rhosis  can  only  be  symptomatia     Among  the  sjnmptoms  of  congestion, 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  demand  particular  attention,  as  they 
increase  the  emaciation  and  debility  of  the  patient.     According  to  the 
rules  previously  given,  it  is  just  in  this  form  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh  that  the  administration  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  is  most  bene- 
ficial ;  they  appear  to  decrease  the  toughness  of  the  mucus,  and  thus 
to  enable  the  mucous  membrane  to  get  rid  of  its  mucous  coating  more* 
readily.      The  hsemorrliagc  from  the  stomach  and  intestmes  shoulti 
also  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  prev-iously  laid  douTi,  although 
we  cannot  hope  for  very  favorable  results.     We  should  only  tap  the 
patient  when  it  is  imperatively  necessary,  for  the  ascites,  dependent 
on  obstruction  in  the  portal  vein,  is  particularly  liable  to  return  yqts 
quickly,  its  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  has  impeded  tlie 
transudation,  has  been  removed.     But,  if  we  have  been  obliged  to  tap, 
we  may  hope  to  retard  the  fresh  collection  of  fluid  by  compressing  the 
abdomen  with  a  proper  bandage.    Tlie  assertion  previously  made,  that 
diuretics  are  as  useless  as  they  are  irrational  in  the  treatment  of  ascites, 
is  particularly  true  of  this  form  of  the  disease.     Tlie  most  important 
indication  in  the  tr(\itinent  of  cirrhosis  is,  to  improve  the  strength  and 
nutrition  of  the  patient.      \\Tiile  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  ])er- 
mits  it,  wo  should  give  him  nutritious  diet  and  preparations  of  iron, 
which  are  not  unfrequentlv  well  home  and  verv  beneficial.     In  on»^ 
patient,  witli  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  who  afterward  died  of  ha?mate- 
mcsis,  under  free  use  of  iron,  and  a  diet  consistinir  mostly  of  milk  and 
eggs,  I  have  frequently  seen  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  diminish,  while 
it  increased  agam  when  the  patient  was  removed  firom  the  hosj>ital, 
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or  was  not  so  well  cared  for,  or  when  he  had  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach,' 

CHAPTEK    IV. 

SYPHILITIC   HEPATITIS,   SYPHILOMA   OP  THE   LIVEE  (  Warner). 

Etiology. — Among  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  the  liver  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  most  frequently  affected  by  constitutional  syphilis. 
At  all  events,  syphilitic  hepatitis  or  syphiloma  of  the  liver  is  correctly 
interpreted  earlier  than  the  syphilitic  affections  of  any  other  organ. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  is  not  imfrequently  found  in  the 
bodies  of  children  who  have  had  congenital  syphilis.  Among  the  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition  due  to  acquired  syphilis,  syphilitic  hepatitis 
comes  rather  late,  so  that  it  is  classed  among  the  tertiary  rather  than 
among  the  secondary  syphilitic  diseases. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — From  numerous  microscropic  ex- 
aminations of  organs  affected  with  syphilitic  disease,  it  is  true 
Wagner  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the  form  aj> 
pearing  as  circumscribed  deposits  (gummy  tumors  of  Virchoxo)^  but 
also  the  diffuse  syphilitic  degenerations  of  the  organs,  depend  on  the 
development  of  a  specific  neoplasia,  syphiloma,  but  the  appearance  to 
the  naked  eye  of  livers  in  which  structural  change  has  resulted  from 
constitutional  disease  varies  so  greatly,  in  different  cases,  that  it  still 
appears  proper  to  describe  different  forms  of  syphilitic  hepatitL**  V7e 
may  distinguish  a  syphilitic  perihepatitis,  a  simple  interstitial  syphi- 
litic hepatitis  leading  to  diffuse  induration,  and  a  third  form  called  by 
Virchow  gwnmous  hepatitis.  The  latter,  whose  syphilitic  natiu^ 
was  long  since  recognized  by  Dittrich^  is  most  readily  recognized  and 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  liver  disease.  In  it  we  find  spots, 
from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  or  even  walnut,  in 
the  liver,  which  in  recent  cases  have  a  medullary  appearance,  but, 
after  they  have  existed  a  long  while,  form  yellow,  cheesy  masses. 
These  spots,  which,  previous  to  DittricKs  explanation,  were  regarded 
fls  cancer  in  the  stage  of  recovery  (which  they  greatly  resemble),  arc 
enclosed  by  a  dense  tissue,  and  dense  connective-tissue  striae  extend 
from  them  in  various  directions  toward  the  surface  of  the  Hver.  On 
the  surface  even  we  may  notice  deep  furrows,  which  give  the  liver  a 
peculiar  lobulated  appearance,  and  which  arc  caused  by  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver  being  destroj'cd  in  some  places  and  being  replaced 
by  contracting  connective  tissue.  In  the  diffuse  syphilitic  indurations 
of  the  liver,  we  find  more  or  less  extensive  parts  transformed  into  a 
nard,  dense  tissue.  The  gland- substance  is  mostly  destroyed  and  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue.      The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the 
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above-described  spots  is  almost  the  only  symptom  whidi  wfll  pievect 
our  mistaking  syphilitic  induration  of  the  liver  for  cirrhosis ;  but  the 
more  regular  homogeneous  appearance  of  the  cut  BvarSsuoe  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  granulations,  which  are  rarely  never  wanting*  in 


furnish  some  points  for  the  diagnosis.  Besides  the  £Eust  that  syphilitic 
penhepaHtU  usually  complicates  the  above-described  parendiymatoa 
diseases,  it  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  this  affection  that  the  thick- 
enings of  the  serous  covering  caused  by  it  are  more  decided  than  in 
other  forms  of  perihepatitis,  and  that  they  are  peculiarly  hard  and 
tough. 

Symftomb  AiTD  CouBSB. — In  many  cases  syphilitic  hepatitis  can- 
not be  recognized  or  suspected  during  life.    Occasionally  we  may  make 
the  diagnosis  £rom  the  peculiar  form  of  the  enlarged  liver,  on  whose 
surface  prominences  and  retractions  may  be  distinguished,  and  from 
the  coexistence  of  other  symptoms  of  constitutkmal  syphilis.     In  one 
patient  in  Greifiswald,  who  complained  of  the  symptcxms  of  chrooie 
peritonitis,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  liver  I  was  able  to  diagnose 
the  probable  existence  of  hepatitis,  before  the  patient  acknowledged 
to  being  infected,  and  before  examinaticm  of  the  throat  had  showna 
decided  defect  in  both  sides  of  the  soft  palate.    This  patient  has  since 
died,  and,  according  to  a  notice  that  I  have  found  in  the  Ori^MwaUer 
Medicinischen  Beitrdgen^  the  autopsy  confirmed  my  diagnosis.     In 
the  former  editions  of  my  book  I  asserted  that  it  was  not  improbable 
tliat,  where  the  process  was  very  extensive,  compression  of  the  portal 
vein  and  bile-ducts  might  induce  a  series  of  symptoms  similar  to  those 
firom  cirrhosis.     I  was  then  obliged  to  add  that,  in  the  cases  then  pub- 
lished, tliere  had  been  a  moderate  ascites  in  only  one,  wliilc  icterm 
had  not  occurred  in  any  case.     Since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunitr 
of  observing  one  case  that  has  fully  sustained  my  conjecture :  A  pa- 
tient, who  denied  ever  having  had  syphilis,  was  received  into  the 
dinic  with  icterus,  excessive  ascites  (which  required  repeated  tapping), 
and  very  dark  urine,  which  contained  quantities  of  abnormal  coloring 
matter.     The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  on  its  surface  could  be  felt  distinct 
round  protuberances,  which  were  not  puffy  or  in  the  form  of  ridgc& 
The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  tlie  liver,  with  consecutive  closure  of  the 
portal  vein,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.     The  liver  was  tvpi- 
cally  lobulated,  its  covering  much  thickened  in  some  places,  a  large 
amount  of  it^  parenchjrma  diffusely  indurated ;  deep  in  the  right  l<ie 
of  the  liver  were  tlirec  or  four  still  fresh,  medullarj'-looking  gummv 
tumors. 

Treatment, — ^Therc  can  hardly  be  a  question  of  treatment  in  syph 
ilitic  hepatitis,  for,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  recognized 
during  ]ife,  it  is  only  toward  its  end.     We  cannot  depend  on  relaxing 
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or  removing  the  shrunken  connective  tissue  by  iodine  or  mercurial 
preparations,  and  consequent! j  are  limited  to  a  symptomatic  treatment. 


CHAPTER     V. 

INPLAJfMATlON  OP  TOE  PORTAL  VEIN — ^PYLEPHLEBITIS. 

Etiology. — Hy  pylephlebitis  we  understand  not  only  those  con- 
ditions where  an  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  induces  a  dot  in 
the  portal  vein,  but  also  those  where  coagulation  of  the  contents  of 
the  portal  vein  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessel. 

The  first  form — ^i:)rimary  phlebitis — ^ia  far  rarer  than  the  latter.  Its 
exciting  causes  are  partly  injuries  of  the  portal  vein,  partly  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parts  alwut  it,  which  extends  to  the  wall  of  the  vein. 

Secondary  phlebitis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  thrombus  of  the  portal 
vein,  cannot  always  be  referred  to  any  evident  causes :  1.  In  some 
cases  it  is  due  to  compression  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  by  lym- 
phatic glands,  caseously  or  cancerously  degenerated,  or  by  thickened 
or  cicatricially  contracted  peritonajum.  2.  In  other  cases,  compression 
of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  as  by  cirrhosis,  so  retards  the  cur- 
rent of  the  blood,  that  coagula  form  in  the  trunk  or  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vein.  3.  It  appears  to  result  much  more  frequently  from  the 
gradual  increase  and  extension  of  a  thrombus  that  has  formed  in  some 
branch  of  the  portal  vein.  In  the  same  way,  where  there  is  thrombus 
of  one  of  the  crural  veins,  not  unfrcquently  a  clot  occurs  not  only  in 
the  vein  of  the  corresponding  leg,  but  the  thrombus  often  extends  up* 
ward  also  into  the  vena  cava,  or  even  into  the  renal  veins.  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  primary  thrombosis  in  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches, 
even  when  the  original  coagulum  in  one  of  the  roots  of  the  portal 
vein  resulted  from  inflammation  of  its  walls.  In  this  way  are  most 
readily  explained  the  thromboses  of  the  portal  vein,  due  to  ulcerations 
and  suppurations  in  the  abdomen,  to  inflammation  of  the  umbilical 
vein  in  newly-boni  children,  to  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  ulcers  of  the 
stomach,  to  inflamed  and  suppurating  ha^morrhoidal  tumors,  and  to 
similar  causes.  4.  It  has  not  been  determined  whether  emboli,  from 
collections  of  pus  reacliing  the  Hver,  can  give  rise  to  a  coagulum  at 
first  circumscribed,  subsequently  difl'use,  in  the  portal  vein. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^In  the  first  stage  of  both  forms 
of  pylephlebitis  there  is  always  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
vein.  It  is  important  to  note  this,  to  avoid  error :  suppurative  phle- 
bitis l)egins  with  suppuration  in  the  vein.  The  clot  adheres  firmly 
to  the  wall  of  the  vein.     In  primary  phlebitis  this  is  from  the  first 
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tliickencd,  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  shows  a  cloudiness  of  the  muooug 
coat,  and  an  injection  of  the  fibrous.  In  thrombosis,  the  \iirall  of  the 
vein  is  at  first  normal,  but  it  is  soon  changed  in  the  manner  above  de> 
scribed.  ITie  coagulation  of  the  contents  maj  be  limited  to  some  twigs 
cf  the  portal  vein,  but  in  other  cases  it  extends  to  the  trunk,  roots, 
and  branches.  The  teiminations  of  pylephlebitis  vary,  and,  according 
to  the  diflference  of  its  termination,  it  is  called  adhesive  or  suppuratitt. 

In  adliesive  pylephlebitis,  while  the  thrombus  gradually  shrinks, 
undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  partly  or  entirely  absorbed,  there 
is  inflammatory  proliferation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  which  terminates 
in  its  obliteration,  although  we  cannot  follow  the  different  phases  of 
the  process.  K  we  examine  a  liver  that  has  been  the  seat  of  adhesive 
pylephlebitis,  we  find  on  its  surface  cicatricial  retractions,  and  ivithio 
it,  corresponding  to  these  retracted  places,  we  find  a  hard  tissue,  in 
which  may  still  be  recognized  the  atrophied  branches  of  the  portal 
vein.  Occasionally  these  contain  remains  of  the  thromboses,  colored 
more  or  less  yellow  by  haematin. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  instead  of  atrophying-  gradually,  the 
thrombus  dissolves  into  a  puruloid  fluid.     This  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
finely-granular  detritus,  containing  only  a  few  roundish  cells,  which  mav 
be  either  white  blood-corpusdes  or  newly-formed  pus-corpuscles.     The 
whole  thrombus  rarely  breaks  down  at  the  same  time.     In  the  trunk 
of  the  vein  there  is  often  a  firm  coagulum,  while  there  is  a  puruloid 
fluid  in  the  branches  and  roots.     But  more  frequently  there  is  no  dis- 
integration in  the  finer  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  so  that  the  coagula 
there  prevent  the  disintegrated  masses  entering  the  hepatic  vein,  and 
reaching  the  pulmonary  circulation.     I  have  had  the  opportunitv  of 
carefully  observ'ing  this  "sequestration"  in  two  cases  of  suppurative 
pylephlebitis.     It  readily  explains  the  frequent  escape  of  the  lungs 
fi:om  secondary  disease,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  if  the  termi- 
nations of  the  portal  vein  were  not  closed. 

But,  in  phlebitis  of  the  periplieral  veins,  the  inflammation  not  un- 
firequently  extends  from  the  advcntitia  to  the  surrounding  parts,  in- 
ducing suppuration  and  formation  of  abscesses,  so  that  inflammation 
of  the  parench}Tna  of  the  liver,  which  t<?rminates  in  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  often  accompanies  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  Tlien  we  often 
find  in  the  liver  numerous  deposits  of  pus,  which  surround  the  pi.)rtal 
vein,  and  often  communicate  with  it.* 

Symptoms  and  Course. — W\\cn  adhesive 2>i/lcphleb ids  is  limit^Hl 
to  individual  twigs  of  the  portal  vein,  it  runs  its  course  without  show- 
ing any  sj-mptoms  during  life.  The  pervious  branches  suffice  to  trans- 
fer the  blood  from  the  abdominal  organs  to  the  hepatic  vein.  If  the 
trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  or  all  or  most  of  its  branches,  be  obliterated. 
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the  symptoms  greatly  resemble  those  of  cirrhosis.  In  both  cases  the 
obstruction  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein 
leads  to  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  and  hasmorrhage,  to  haemor- 
rhoids, enlargement  of  the  spleen  (not  constantly),  and  to  ascites. 
Biliary  retention  and  icterus  result  more  frequently  from  compression 
of  the  gall-ducts  in  adhesive  pylephlebitis  than  in  cirrhosis,  because  a 
greater  number  of  the  liver-cells  are  preser\'ed  to  prepare  bile.  The 
continued  secretion  of  bile  and  the  occurrence  of  icterus  in  pylephlebi- 
tis appear  to  show  that  the  hepatic  artery,  as  well  as  the  portal  vein, 
furnishes  the  liver  with  material  for  the  formation  of  bile.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  chronic.  Recovery  is  impossible ;  but  it  often  lasts 
for  months  before  death  occurs  from  the  same  symptoms  as  it  does  in 
cirrhosis.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  disease  can  only  be  recognized 
and  distinguished  from  cirrhosis  by  aid  of  the  history  of  the  case.  K 
it  be  found  that  the  patient  was  not  given  to  drinking,  and  if  the  above 
symptoms  were  preceded  by  chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  abdomen,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  adhesive  pylephlebitis,  par- 
ticularly if  the  disease  have  run  its  course  more  rapidly  than  is  custom- 
ary with  cirrhosis. 

Hitherto  suppurative  pylephlebitis  has  rarely  been  recognized  dur- 
ing life.  Its  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriura,  enlarge- 
ment and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  chills  recurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
high  fever,  and  almost  always  icterus.  If  these  symptoms  join  them- 
selves to  an  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  one  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
we  may,  with  some  certainty,  conclude  that  there  is  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver ;  but  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  the  parenchyma 
or  the  portal  vein  be  inflamed.  We  are  only  justified  in  the  latter 
supposition,  when,  besides  the  other  symptoms,  we  have  those  of  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein,  particularly  when  there  is  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  slight  ascites,  and  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  Schonlein 
was  the  first  to  recognize  a  case  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  during 
life,  from  the  above  s^-mptoms ;  thereby  showing  great  diagnostic  acu- 
men and  anatomico-physiological  knowledge. 

Treatment. — Concerning  the  treatment  of  adhesive  pylephlebitis 
we  may  refer  to  what  has  been  said  of  cirrhosis ;  while  that  of  sup- 
purative pylephlebitis  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  suppurative 
aepatitis. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

PATTY   LIVER — HEPAR   ADIPOSUM, 

Etiology. — There  are  two  forms  of  fatty  liver.  In  one,  superfluous 
fat  is  deposited  in  the  liverK5ells  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein ;  in 
the  other,  the  nutrition  of  the  liver-cells  is  disturbed  by  disease  of  the 
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paiendiyma  of  the  liver,  and  thej  imdeigo  letrogreaaive  metamoqiiK^ 
bIb,  during  whidi  £at  granules  appear  in  them,  as  happens  under  sim* 
jlar  circumstanoes  in  other  cells  and  other  tissues.  lUs  seoood  fbnn, 
/aUif  degeneratUm^  is  <me  symptom  of  manj  structural  Amges  of  the 
fiver;  we  have  already  mentioned  it  in  dnhosiSy  and  rimll  aAen  lefa 
to  it  again.  Here  we  shall  only  consider  the  fint  ^annj^htiy  Ufoet  m 
the  strict  sense,  or,  as  we  may  call  it  with  ^rtrieha^faUy  if^Birai^mK, 

On  superfidal  obsenraticHi,  ihe  circumstances  under  wrhi«ji  frttj 
Uver  occurs  appear  very  varied :  for,  on  the  one  hand  wre  find  U^  aloi^ 
with  an  excessive  production  of  fat  throughout  the  body,  w^hcre  the 
supply  of  nutriment  is  excessive  and  its  coosumption  limited ;  and,  od 
the  other  hand,  it  occurs  with  excessive  emadaticMi,  -where  there  is  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  body.  This  contrast  is,  however,  ooIt 
apparent;  both  circumstances  agree  in  causing  an  abnonnal  amooiil 
of  &t  in  the  liver.  In  the  one  case,  bX,  or  the  substances  from  wluoh 
it  is  formed  in  the  body  are  suppHed  frcHn  without ;  in  the  other  case, 
fat  is  reabsoriied  from,  the  subcutaneous  and  other  tissues  rich  in  fiU, 
and  taken  into  the  blood. 

If  we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  de> 
velopment  of  fint,  we  find  that  the  persons  affected  with  fatty  liver  aie 
diiefly  those  who  exercise  but  little,  while  they  eat  and  drink  fiedr. 
But  by  this  mode  of  life  they  arc  subjected  to  conditions  analogous  to 
those  under  which  wc  place  animals  when  we  wish   to  fisitten  them. 
We  do  not  let  the  latter  work,  but  shut  them  up  in  a  pen,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  hydrocarbons.     But,  under  this  treatment,  one  animal 
will  become  fat  readily  and  quickly,  while  another  will  do  so  slowlr 
or  not  at  all ;  in  the  same  way,  of  two  persons  li\-ing'  alike,  one  will 
become  fat  and  have  futty  liver,  while  the  other  will  remain  lean  and 
his  liver  will  be  healthy.     We  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  individ- 
ual predispositions,  which  appear  to  be  sometimes  congrenital  and  he- 
reditary  in  some  families,  or  the  causes  of  immunity  of  other  persons  to 
fat  bellies  and  livers.     Tliey  may  depend  either  on  easy  or  difficult 
assimilation  of  nutritive  materials ;  or  on  slow  or  rapid  consumption  of 
tissue.     If  there  be  a  decided  predisposition,  the  disease  appears  to 
develop  on  ordinary  mixed  diet,  if  more  of  it  be  consumed  than  is  nr 
quired  to  supply  the  place  of  what  has  been  used  up ;  if  the  predis- 
position to  fat  be  slight,  it  only  occurs  where  there  is  an  excessive 
supply  of  fats,  hydrocarbons,  and  j)artieiilarly  of  spirituous  liquoRw 
It  is  j)robable,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  t!iat  the  latter  act  bv  retard- 
ing the  transformation  of  tissue. 

The  frequent  occurrentx?  of  fatty  liver  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
has  long  l)een  remarked;  their  connection  has  been  ascribed  to  incom- 
plete oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  their  traiisfonnation  into  &t. 
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due  to  impaired  respiration.  But  as  fattj  liver  rarely  occurs  in  other 
•ung-diseases  where  the  respiration  is  also  affected,  and  as  it  often  re- 
sults from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  intestines,  and  from  carci- 
nomatous and  other  diseases  in  which  the  patients  emaciate,  the  ob- 
structed respiration  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  tubei> 
culosis  of  the  lungs.  Sudd  and  Frericha  agree  with  the  theory  first 
advanced  by  Larrey^  that  it  depends  on  too  much  fat  in  the  blood, 
and  that  this  was  due  to  the  emaciation  and  reabsorption  of  fat  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Perhaps  the  grade  of  the  fatty  liver  is 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  cod-liver  oil  so  much  given  of  late  for 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Slight  amounts  of  fatty  infiltration 
do  not  alter  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  liver,  and  can  only  be  recog- 
nized by  the  microscope.  In  higher  grades  the  liver  is  enlarged,  but 
usually  appears  flattened;  the  edges  are  generally  thickened  and 
rounded  off.  In  many  cases  the  increase  in  size  and  weight  is  but 
slight,  in  some  it  is  very  decided.  Tlie  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
fatty  hver  is  transparent,  smooth,  and  shining ;  occasionally  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  varicose  vessels.  According  to  the  grade  of  the  fatty  infil- 
tration, the  surface  of  the  liver  is  yellowish  red,  or  distinctly  yellow. 
We  often  notice  that  the  yellow  color  is  interrupted  by  reddish  spots 
and  figures,  which  correspond  to  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins.  Tlie 
consistence  of  the  liver  is  diminished ;  it  feels  doughy,  and  pits  on 
pressure  with  the  finger.  On  incision,  we  meet  little  resistance ;  a 
ooating:  of  fat  remains  on  the  warmed  knife-blade.  But  little  blood 
flows  from  the  cut  surface,  which  is  also  yelloAvish  red  or  yellow,  and 
shows  the  red  spots  and  figures  above  mentioned. 

On  microscopic  examination,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  disease, 
the  enlarged  and  usually  rounded  liver-cells  appear  either  filled  with 
fine  fat  globules,  or  these  have  united  to  form  single  larger  drops,  or, 
lastly,  individual  liver-cells  are  entirely  or  mostly  filled  hy  one  large 
drop  of  fat.  The  infiltration  always  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules  of  the  liver,  that  is,  near  the  interlobular  veins,  the  termina- 
tions of  the  portal  vein ;  it  rarely  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  central 
vein  (whose  freedom  causes  the  red  spots  in  the  yellow  liver),  and 
even  then  the  liver-cells  in  the  centre  are  usually  less  infiltrated  than 
those  at  the  peripher}-.  The  chemical  examination  of  the  liver  often 
shows  enormous  quantities  of  fat.  In  one  very  fatty  liver,  Vaiiquelm 
found  45  per  cent,  of  fat,  in  one  case  Frerichs  found  43  per  cent, 
and  when  the  substance  of  the  liver  was  freed  from  water  he  found  78 
per  cent.  According  to  J^eric/tSy  the  fat  consists  of  olein  and  mar- 
garin  in  variable  proportions,  with  traces  of  cholcsterin. 

One  variety  of  fatty  liver  is  what  JSbme  and  Rokitanaky  call  toaxy 
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liver.     It  depends  on  the  same  structural  changes,  but  is  distinguished 
by  a  waxy  dryness,  a  peculiar  brilliance  and  intense  yellow  color. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  most  cases  of  fatty  liver  there  are  nc 
subjective  symptoms,  and,  on  objective  examination  also,  only  higb 
grades  of  the  disease  can  be  recognized.  In  fat  persons,  and  in  those 
with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  we  should  examine  the  region  of  the  Hvei 
from  time  to  time,  even  \\'ithout  their  complaining.  If^  in  these  cases, 
we  find  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  is  the  more  readily  recog- 
nized as  the  liver  is  usually  elongated,  has  thickened  edges,  and  from 
the  relaxation  of  its  parenchyma  hangs  hx  down  {Frericlis),  and  if  the 
enlarged  liver  be  painless,  its  surface  smooth,  its  resistance  slight,  su 
that  we  cannot  readily  feel  the  lower  border,  these  symptoms  suffice 
to  complete  the  diagnosis,  on  account  of  the  frequent  coincidence  of 
fatty  liver  with  these  states. 

If  the  fatty  liver  be  of  high  grade,  as  occurs  particularly  in  topers, 
as  in  any  other  enlargement  of  the  liver,  there  may  l>c  a  feeling  of 
fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  If  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
omentum,  and  mesentery  be  also  very  fatty,  the  fulness  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  tension  of  its  walls  may  impede  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  and  interfere  with  respiration.  In  such  persons  the  secn.»- 
tion  from  the  sebaceous  glands  is  usually  so  increased  that  their  sldn 
shines  with  fat,  and,  when  they  sweat,  the  sweat  runs  from  their  skin 
in  large  pearls ;  this  condition  of  the  skin,  which  is  due  to  the  same 
state  of  afTairs  as  the  faltv  livcT,  is  often  moutionod  as  ont?  of  iti 
symptoms. 

As  fatty  livers  rarely  cause  any  trouble,  as  on  post -m  art  tin  v\- 
aminatiou  the  bile  is  usually  found  in  normal  amount  and  quality,  as 
they  can  be  generally  well  injcctetl,  and  as  there  are  usually  no  syni|>- 
toms  of  con<^estion  in  the  alxloniinal  org-ans,  the  belief  has  gradually 
gained  ground  that  the  fatty  infiltration  neither  impairs  the  lunoti:ni^ 
of  the  org-an  nor  interferes  with  its  circulation.  But  this  suj»jH»sition 
only  a])pears  correct  for  the  lower  and  medium  grades  of  the  <li.<ca.s:\ 
In  the  highest  grades,  after  death,  we  often  find  but  little  bile  in  tiic 
bile-ducts,  and  the  fav  es  in  the  intestines  are  but  slightly  eolore<L 
Tlie  weakly  constitution  of  such  patients,  particularly  their  known  in- 
tolerance of  bleeding,  also  indicates  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the 
liver  From  the  varico::uties  not  unfrefjuently  found  on  the  capsule  of 
the  liver,  Inrric/ts  concluded  that  the  compression  of  the  blood-vessels 
also  caused  a  sli^xht  consrestion  of  the  vessels  before  thev  (Miter  the 
liver.  It  is  true  there  is  no  enlargenuMit  of  the  sj^leen  or  ascites,  but 
the  gjistric  and  the  intestinal  catarrh  an|)ear  to  depend,  at  least  partly, 
on  this  con^LTCstion.  TllUift  and  Jhirthcz  consider  it  not  improbable 
that  the  profuse  diarrhoea  which  0(!curs  without  ]>erceptible  struct  unil 
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change  of  the  intestines,  in  phthisical  patients  who  have  fatty  liver,  is 
caused  by  the  latter.  Schdnlein  and  Frerichs  speak  in  the  same  way. 
I  have  seen  obstinate  diarrhoea  in  non-phthisical  patients,  where  exces- 
sively fatty  liver  was  the  only  anomaly  found  in  the  abdominal  organs 
on  post-mortem  examination.'' 

TREATMEirr. — In  gluttons  and  topers,  the  causal  indications  im- 
peratively demand  a  change  of  the  mode  of  life.  General  advice  is  of 
no  use,  as  it  is  badly  followed.  For  such  patients  we  should  prescribe 
the  hours  of  exercise,  forbid  afternoon  naps,  give  careful  directions 
about  their  meals,  forbidding  all  gravies  and  other  fatty  substances ; 
tor  supper  we  should  only  allow  water-soup  and  a  little  stewed  fruit. 
The  use  of  coffee  and  tea  should  be  limited,  that  of  liquor  entirely  for- 
bidden. In  the  fatty  liver  occurring  in  consumptive  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  pulmonary  consumption,  we  can  rarely  fulfil  the  causal  indica- 
tions. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  have  long  been  supposed  to 
require  remedies  for  increasing  the  secretion  of  bile.  And,  in  the 
present  state  of  physiology,  we  must  suppose  that  the  success  of  this 
intention  would  have  the  best  effect  on  fatty  liver.  We  find  less  fat  in 
the  hepatic  vein  than  in  the  portal  vein.  Frerichs  saw  the  secretory  ac- 
tivity of  the  liver-cells  diminish  as  their  fatty  contents  increased  ;  hence 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  fat  going  to  the  liver  is  used  up  in  the 
production  of  bile,  and  that  the  superfluous  fat  must  disappear  from  the 
liver-cells  when  the  secretion  of  bile  is  increased.  But  our  knowledge 
of  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  this  indication  increases  in  proportion  with 
our  comprehension  of  its  urgency.  At  present  we  can  scarcely  hope 
that  an  inert  indifferent  vegetable  extract  will  decidedly  increase  the 
secretion  of  bile,  since  we  no  longer  regard  the  bile  as  a  secretion 
necessary  for  digestion,  or,  at  least,  only  secondarily  so,  but  as  a  prod- 
uct whose  quantity  and  quality  vary  with  the  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  change  of  tissue,  or  with  its  other  modifications.  It  is  possible 
that  the  freshly-expressed  juices  of  taraxacum,  chelidonium,  etc.,  have 
a  curative  influence  when  used  as  "  spring  cures "  {Fr'uklingscuren)^ 
while  the  patients  rise  early,  live  moderately,  and  exercise  freely ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  benefit  is  mostly  due  to  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  life.  The  case  is  different  with  the  treatment  at  Karlsbad,  Marien- 
l>ad,  Homburg,  Kissengen,  etc.  In  the  results  there  obtained,  the 
favorable  mode  of  life  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  the  free 
and  continued  use  of  the  different  solutions  of  salts  must  have  just  as 
much  effect  on  the  change  of  tissue.  It  is  certain  that  the  superfluous 
fat  of  the  body  soon  disappears  under  the  use  of  these  mineral  waters, 
and  after  a  month's  residence  in  Karlsbad  most  patients  return  home 
much  thinner  than  when  they  went  there.     Simple  pedestrian  excup 
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sions,  with  the  most  moderate  maimer  of  liTing,  have  not,  bj  anj 
means,  the  same  effect.  Several  very  crude  hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  action  of  the  alkaline-saline  springs ;  the  bodj 
of  a  Karlsbad  patient  has  even  been  compared  to  a  soapnfiactoiy,  and 
Ihe  characteristic  passages  have  been  regarded  as  soap,  which  was  said 
to  be  formed  from  the  soda  of  the  waters  and  the  fat  from  the  bodj. 
We  should  not,  however,  wait  to  find  a  better  explanation,  but  should 
send  fatty  patients  with  fatty  infiltrations  of  the  liver  to  tliose  wate^ 
ing-places.  This  is  occasionally  very  erroneously  done  with  patients 
whose  fatty  liver  depends  on  decided  emaciation,  because  the  patients 
or  the  physician  do  not  recognize  the  significance  of  the  disease.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  state  the  contraindications  to  the  use  of  the  alkaline- 
muriatic  springs.  If  the  blood  be  impoverished,  we  should  carefiillj 
try  if  the  Eger  Franzensbrunnen,  or  the  Kissengen  Ragoczy  waters, 
are  borne,  and,  if  they  are  not,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  regulating 
the  diet  and  mode  of  life.  This  rule  refers  also  to  those  cases  where 
patients  with  fatty  liver  are  inclined  to  diarrhoea. 


OHAPTER    VII. 

LARDA.C£OnS     (OR  WAXY)     LIVER — AMYLOID    DEGENERATION    OF  THE 

LIVER — (  Virchaw). 

Etiology. — I^rdaccoua  dcpfcneration  of  the  liver  depends  on  a 
deposit  in  the  livcr-cclls  and  in  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  vessels  (  Waff- 
ner)  of  a  substance  whose  nature  wc  do  not  yet  know,  but  whose  re- 
action to  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  closely  resembles  tliat  of  amylum 
and  c(»llulosc.  From  this  similarity  of  chemical  reaction,  which  may 
pcrhai)s,  he  accidental,  the  title  of  "  amyloid  degeneration  '*  has  of  late 
been  givc^n  to  that  state  which  was  formerly  called  "  lardaceous  degen- 
eration," from  its  external  resemblance,  but  particularly  from  its  pecu- 
liar lustre. 

Lardaceous  liver  never  occurs  in  persons  otherwise  healthy ;  it  is 
more  apt  to  ocx?ur  in  advanced  cachexia,  particularly  in  cases  resulting 
from  scrofulous,  cachectic,  or  s^-philitic  affections,  from  merciuialism, 
tedious  suppurations,  and  caries  of  the  bones ;  it  is  also  occasionally 
found  in  patients  >vith  pulmonary  consumption ;  in  some  cases  it  is  in- 
duced by  malaria. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — A  lardaceous  liver  is  usually  de- 
cidedly increased  in  size  and  weight,  and  resembles  fatty  liver  in  form, 
as  it  apj)ears  elongated,  flattened,  and  thickened  at  the  edges.  Tlie 
peritoneal  covering  is  smooth  and  tense,  and  the  liver  is  hard  as  a 
board.     'Hie  cut  surface  is  very  dry  and  bloodless,  smooth,  almost  ho- 
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mogeDeous,  with  a  graj  color  and  veiy  lardaceous  lustre.  When  there 
is  a  coincident  f&tty  degeneration,  the  knife-blade  is  covered  with  f&t. 
There  is  almost  alwajrs  a  similar  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  and  not 
unfrequentl J  of  the  kidneys  also. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  polygonal  liver-cells  appear  round 
and  enlarged ;  the  fine  granular  contents,  and  usually  also  their  nuclei, 
are  atrophied,  and  the  cells  filled  with  a  translucent,  homogeneous 
substance.  If  there  be  at  the  same  time  fatty  degeneration,  we  find 
small  discrete  fat  globules  in  the  degenerated  cells,  particularly  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
iodine,  there  is  not  a  yellowish-brown  but  a  peculiar  reddish-brown 
color ;  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  a  violet  and  subse- 
quently a  blue  color  of  the  preparation. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  very  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
liver  causes  no  pain ;  and  the  patient's  attention  is  first  called  to  his 
disease,  when  the  enlarged  organ  fills  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
causes  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  tension.  3udd  considers  ascites  as  a 
constant  symptom  of  lardaceous  liver,  and  refers  it  to  the  compression 
of  the  portal  vessels.  He  also  believes  that,  in  children  debilitated 
by  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  glands  and  joints,  the  recognition  of  a 
painless  enlargement  of  the  liver,  accompanied  by  ascites,  is  sufficient 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  question.  In  opposition  to  the  view 
that  ascites  accompanying  lardaceous  liver  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
portal  vein,  Bamberger  very  correctly  says  that  in  such  a  case  there 
should  also  be  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  other  abdominal  organs, 
but  these  never  occur.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  dropsy  is  due 
to  the  general  cachexia  and  hydnemia,  from  which  all  patients  with 
lardaceous  liver  sufibr.  In  the  cases  observed  by  Bamberger^  the 
ascites  was  always  preceded  by  oedema  of  the  feet,  and  in  those  re- 
lated by  Budd  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ascites  preceded  the  oedema 
of  the  feet.  The  enlarged  liver-cells  do  not  compress  the  bile-ducts 
any  more  than  they  do  the  blood-vessels,  and  icterus  is  absent  as  a 
rule.  Icterus  may,  however,  result  from  complications,  such  as  lar- 
daceous enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  porta  hepatis,  so 
that  Frerichs  warns  us  against  considering  the  absence  of  icterus  as 
a  diagnostic  criterion  of  lardaceous  liver.  The  faeces  have  little  color, 
on  account  of  the  impaired  function  of  the  diseased  liver-cells.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  bad  nutrition  of  the  patient,  the  pale- 
ness of  his  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  hydnemia  and  dropsy,  de- 
pend on  the  degeneration  of  the  liver,  as  this  disease  only  occiu^  in 
those  who  are  cachectic  at  any  rate,  and  as  the  spleen  is  almost  al- 
ways diseased  at  the  same  time,  and  the  kidneys  are  very  firequently 
so.      The  etiology,  the   hard  liver-tumor  readily  felt   on  palpation. 
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the  usually  coincident  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and,  lastly,  albumi- 
nuria, when  it  exists,  are  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  lardaceous 
liver.  By  paying  attention  to  these  points,  the  higher  grades  of  the 
disease  may  be  readily  recognized. 

Treatment. — It  has  not  been  proved,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  la^ 
daceous  degeneration  is  capable  of  restoration ;  and,  although  cases 
are  said  to  have  been  observed  where  lardaceous  livers  have  become 
smaller  and  normal,  further  proof  is  needed  on  this  subject  before  we 
can  believe  the  statement.     The  long-continued  inunction  of  iodine 
salve  over  the  liver,  although  strongly  recommended  by  JBudd^  de- 
serves little   confidence.       The  preparations  of  iodine,    particukrlj 
sjTupus  ferri  iodidi,  are  extensively  used  in  lardaceous  liver,  as  are 
also  alkaline  baths  and  preparations  of  iron.     Although  these  may  not 
improve  the  liver-disease,  they  may  do  much  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Iodine  justly  holds  the  reputation  of  being  a  specific  for  tertiary  syph- 
ilitic affections,  and  in  other  djscrasias  also  its  beneficial  effects  have 
been  proved ;  the  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated  by  the  great  pov- 
erty of  the  blood.     The  pecuharities  of  each  case  should  decide  which 
of  these  remedies  is  to  be  employed. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CANCER   OF   THE   LIVER — CARCINOMA    HEPATIS. 

Etiology. — Tlie  liver  is  so  frequently  affected  with  carcinoma 
that,  according  to  Rohitansky^  there  is  about  one  case  of  cancer  of 
the  liver  to  every  five  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  OppolzT 
found  it  fifty-three  times  in  four  thousand  autopsies,  or  in  aJ)Oui 
every  eightieth  patient.  In  many  cases  it  is  primary,  in  others  it  i> 
prcccdi'd  by  cancer  of  the  stomach,  rectum,  or  other  organs  ;  it  is  p  *- 
culiarly  apt  to  develop  after  extiqiation  of  peripheral  cancerous  tu- 
mors. 

The  causes  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver  aro  just  as  obscure  as  tho^c 
of  carcinoma  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that,  when  asked,  the  patients  an* 
rarely  puzzled  to  tell  what  caused  their  disease,  but  their  accounts 
give  us  no  true  information  as  to  its  etiology. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Medullar}/  cancer  is  the  form  most 
frequently  found  in  the  liver.  It  sometimes  forms  circumscribed, 
Eharply-bounded  tumors ;  sometimes  it  spreads  out  diffusely  between 
the  liver-cells,  and  has  no  sharp  borders. 

Ill  the  former  case  we  find  roundish  or  glandular  and  lobulated 
tumors  i:i  the  liver ;  these  are  enclosed  by  a  delicate,  vascular  conneo 
Live  tissue  (japsule,  and,  where  they  touch  the  peritonannn,  are  oftcT' 
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flattcDed,  or  have  a  shallow  excavation,  a  so-called  "cancer  naveL^ 
The  size  and  number  of  the  tumors  vary ;  they  are  found  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  child's  head ;  sometimes  they  are  solitary 
again  innumerable.  The  nearer  they  lie  to  the  periphery  of  the  liver, 
the  more  readily  do  knobbed  protuberances  appear.  Their  consistence 
varies  from  that  of  firm  brawn  to  that  of  soft  brain-matter.  A  large 
amount  of  **  cancer-juice  "  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  softer  cancers, 
while  only  a  small  amount  can  be  expressed  from  the  harder  ones. 
Lastly,  the  color  of  the  tumor  is  milk-white  or  reddish,  according  as  it 
has  few  or  many  vessels ;  it  may  also  be  dark  red,  from  effusions  of 
blood,  or  black  horn  deposits  of  pigment.  In  the  unaffected  parts  of 
the  liver  there  is  usually  great  hyperaemia,  which  has  something  to  do 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  organ,  which  is  often  very  great.  Not 
unfrequently  the  liver  is  rendered  intensely  yellow  by  compression  of 
the  gall-ducts  and  retention  of  the  bile.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  cancerous  tumors,  the  liver-cells  have  usually  imdergone  fatty  de- 
generation. Chronic  partial  peritonitis  almost  always  occui's  quite 
early  in  the  covering  just  over  the  tumors,  causing  thickening  and  ad- 
hesion with  the  neighboring  parts ;  in  other  cases  cancerous  masses 
develop  in  this  part,  and  spread  over  the  entire  peritonaeum.  The  for- 
mation of  the  "  cancer  navel"  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  as  in  carcino- 
ma elsewhere,  depends  on  atrophy  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  neoplasia, 
in  which  the  cellular  elements  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy ; 
but  occasionally  wc  meet  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver  where  this  retro- 
gression extends  to  the  entire  tumor,  which  is  finally  reduced  to  a 
yellow  crumbly  mass,  enclosed  in  a  cicatricial  connective  tissue  (the 
remains  of  the  cancerous  framework).  If  young  cancer  be  found  with 
these  cicatricial  masses  in  the  liver,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
nature  of  the  latter ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  will  be  diflScult  to 
decide  whether  it  be  indeed  cancer  that  has  recovered  or  the  remains 
of  some  other  process.  In  rare  cases  medullary  cancer  softens,  and,  by 
disintegrating,  leads  to  acute  peritonitis,  or  to  dangerous  haemorrhage. 

In  the  second  form,  which  Hokitansky  calls  infiltrated  cancer^  we 
find  large  portions  of  the  liver  converted  into  a  white  cancerous  mass. 
The  obliterated  vessels  and  gall-ducts,  which  are  surrounded  by  rudi- 
mentary liver-cells  atrophied,  fattily  degenerated  and  colored  by  bile, 
often  traverse  this  white  mass  as  a  coarse  yellow  framework.  Toward 
the  periphery  the  infiltrated  cancer  gradually  passes  into  the  normal 
parenchyma,  as  there  are  places  where  cancerous  masses,  and  others 
w^here  the  liver-cells,  are  in  excess. 

The  alveolar  or  gelatinous  cancer,  which  almost  exclusively  attacks 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  peritonaeum,  in  some  few  cases  extends 
from  the  latter  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.     In  one  case,  observed 
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by  Lxischka^  almost  the  whole  of  the  liver  was  irnnsforraed  into  a 
shapeless  mass  of  the  structure  of  alveolar  cancer. 

Still  more  rarely  small  nodules  of  the  structure  of  epithelial  cancer 
»re  found  in  the  liver. 

Occasionally  cancer  of  the  liver  is  accompanied  by  cancer  of  the 
portal  vein,  the  tnmk,  roots  and  branches  of  the  latter  being  611ed  b? 
a  loosely-connectetl  thrombus  of  cancerous  substance.  I  have  seen 
one  case  where  the  contrary  occurred :  cancer  of  the  portal  vein  first 
complicated  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  the  cancer  of  the  liver  ioaiA 
on  autopsy  had  evidently  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  degen 
eration  from  the  portal  vein  to  the  tissue  of  the  liver. 

SYiirroMS  AN'D  Course. — ^The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  liver 
aiv  alwa\-s  obscure  at  first ;  later  they  are  usually  quite  distinctive, 
but  cases  do  occur  where  a  certain  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  till  deatL 
The  first  complaints  of  the  patient  are  almost  always  of  a  feeling  of 
pressure  and  fulness  in  the  right  bypocboodrium,  such  as  aocompamies 
all  enlanjiMnents  of  the  liver  when  they  occur  rafndly  and  become  great 
Wlicn  the  tumors  are  near  the  surfece  of  the  liver,  and  hence  icdaw 
partial  peritonitis  early,  there  is  pain  in  the  regioa  of  the  15ver  erira  ai 
the  commencoment  of  the  disease ;  this  pain  often  spreads  t^y  the  rigiit 
sho;ildor.     Even  (rem  the  first  the  reirion  of  the  liver  is  uscaJ^v  mere 
sonsdtiw  to  pressure  than  in  any  of  the  diseases  of  the  croan  hitherto 
described,  oxivpt  suppurative  bepatitif^     After  a  ti=e  i.Se  paiierLt? 
thoir.solvc-^  iio:ivV  tl.n:  \\,:\t  ric-l  ^'^^.^  is  'pr;r.^irjcrjw  a-i  i*-i*  i":-*fr:*  is 
a  haT\i  tuir.O'r  in   tho  r.^!::   hv:xvr.r:-:;ln;:ni.     If  :h?  TTmir-r?  ?:c:iTrr^5 
l;ug\^  l^ar.ohes  of  ihc*  jx^rt^^!  vc:r..  Th-.rc-  is  r.^."^3rr-t.e  a5»a:.es  :  if.  :*l  :i»f 
other  han.i.  ibev  arrow  co  :ho  v>:-::?-t::v  of  ihe  liver  siDd  o-:e-:r'c^??s  lif* 
jv>r;s^l  ve:n  ii>s^if,  ihe  a>:.;::<   ri:':t-»Ti:f<  cT-nsiivTiibje:    ir:   c^ibr-r   .^35^ 
ihrre  is  noni\  Vu;  iV.is  is  r:iT\-^:  f .  r,  !>:<:•  i:^  ".bv-  C'bsirac'iS.Q  <*i  zl-:  t-^ 
St^l5v  vvnsivjvivo  discASc   :f  :hf  r«:  r::  ■.Mi.'?*ur-:  c^i-ass-?*  i>:^:.r^     Gisiri: 

o\3:   the  sior.-ir-j^.   c*r  ir.t.'-s::??'.-^   >:::-.^  af  •  t-:*.:  T^.\h  caLiCf-rr,  iire  ::■  r»r 

•  <«-««  «  • 

tihi^  s^*-t ■'.*.>.■*::  C:f  vhc  svr.cfr.-     T^!?-;  s^rrr:  is  *r-j-:  fff  S.-^trr.as  ls    :if  L.s.TifS 
Ci"»:v.y»ri"ss.i ; c  v :'  i  Ir. :  ^ urz :  \  f.  •>;.  j ; •■:  >  .-;.  -.is: -s  TJ^rriLl    :  ibsmi -^J  •  •:    - .'  ": u* 

.  i\»    ..K»,^:  «.**■;      •..*..-',-.'.';   .     .-^..^  -T.'.  .     ..■:      ^i*...— .-3rv.S     i..l£i     I_7^        ♦  •!     '.\*V> 

£.'^    .irofo.S   ;i.j  TiTiirrL  :if  tL;-  irLll-irarts      1l  jn:f^  -diai.  iu*l"  .x"  -m 
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sascs  there  is  no  jaundice.  As  icterus  does  not  occur  in  most  of  the 
organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  its  presence  with  enlargement  of  the  liver 
is  strong  evidence  that  this  is  due  to  carcinoma  rather  than  to  other 
diseases ;  but  its  absence  cannot  be  regarded  as  proof  against  carcino- 
ma.  Where  the  cancer  of  the  liver  is  extensive,  the  urine  shows  the 
peculiarities  before  mentioned,  and  appears  peculiarly  red  or  bluish 
from  the  presence  of  abnormal  coloring  matter,  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  numerous  liver<5ells. 

While  the  above  symptoms  gradually  occiu*,  the  diseases  may  gen- 
erally be  suspected  from  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  who  looks 
cachectic,  is  wasted  away,  has  a  relaxed  sldn,  and  oedema  about  the 
ankles.  In  some  patients  the  cancerous  marasmus  does  not  appear 
till  very  late,  and,  even  when  large  tumors  may  be  felt  in  the  liver, 
they  appear  as  well  nourished  and  fresh  as  many  patients  with  carci- 
noma of  the  breast,  before  it  has  ulcerated.  But  even  these  patients 
do  not  escape  the  injurious  effects  on  the  general  health,  which  are 
difficult  to  understand  when  the  cancer  does  not  suppurate.  They 
gradually  become  marasmic ;  and,  when  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion 
have  reached  the  highest  grade,  they  generally  die  of  dropsy.  Among 
the  final  symptoms  we  not  uncommonly  have  thrombus  of  the  fem- 
oral veins,  follicular  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine,  and  shortly  be- 
fore death  thrush  not  unfrequently  comes  in  the  mouth. 

Where  there  are  large  timiors  in  the  liver,  the  physical  examina- 
tion not  unfrequently  gives  important  aid  in  diagnosis.  In  none  of  the 
diseases  of  the  liver,  so  far  described,  does  the  organ  attain  the  size  that 
it  may  reach  in  cai*cinomatous  degeneration.  Tlic  liver,  enlarged  by 
this  disease,  most  frequently  elevates  the  lower  ribs,  pushes  them  out- 
ward, and  forms  a  N-isible  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  which  often  has 
the  outline  of  the  liver,  and  may  extend  from  the  right  hypochondrium 
to  below  the  navel  and  into  the  left  hypochondrium.  On  palpation, 
we  usually  distinctly  feel  the  edge  of  the  indurated  organ,  and  on  its 
surface  we  find  larger  or  smaller  protuberances,  which  are  almost  pa- 
thognomonic of  the  disease. 

If  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  tumor  be  the  seat  of  a  recent  in- 
fiammation,  we  sometimes  feel  and  hear  a  distinct  friction  from  the 
movements  of  the  liver  during  respiration.  If  there  be  considerable 
ascites,  it  may  prevent  exact  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  liver ; 
but  if,  by  pushing  the  finger  in  quickly,  we  displace  the  fluid,  we  may 
at  least  con\'incc  ourselves  of  its  increased  size  and  consistence. 

In  most  cases  the  above-described  symptoms  and  course  render  the 
diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  liver  quite  easy ;  but,  as  we  have  before  said, 
it  is  occasionally  difficult  or  even  impossible.  -Where  the  cancer  is  in- 
filtrated, or  a  few  small  cancerous  nodules  develop  deep  in  the  liver, 
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mzm^ti  jni7  mssxi^  '^niMiTSfU  and  ec^n. 
dtf^  nbii  T'i  ki  iioc  iod  die  TaaractezisDe  oecmiazfces  :£  iis 
^  oa  paipant:p,    Tbere  s  litde  or  no  panu; 
iamei.  isd  diere  !s  uaaHvoo  lacztes  cr 
<if  tiie  pcrtal  Ti^sa  oor  tbe  gaU-docta  aze  modi 
cases  Te  i£>!ZL  ctave  ao  ^nffirienr  gn^Auiils 
till  Mir  SQSiiicKiL  GC  cancer  a  awajuzned  bv  a  ZTadcaZv- 


«£. 


^■ai'ftrf^TTa.  5:;r  -wbit'A  ^•'t  '!aa  and  no  ether  expianaxioii,  as  aH  the  3=x> 
CKII9  are  ondistnrbed :  and  vhm  vanrpr  of  the  cxems,  stoniacji.  ec.^^ 
^  Ec  is  mere  r*!adilj  j^ccg^fred.  can  be  exdnded.    The  probabtZErr 
gpeaier  Tben  die  sasouxm  uaasmxB  has  deveiored  after  d:^ 
opexaxrr-*  remcT^  ""jf  an  errena?  canco:.    li^  besides  the  cancer  ct  t}^ 
fiver,  which  nzns  ics  ccorse  widicvic  decided  enlargement  and  pain  d 
die  ixver.  cr  Ecti^rs,  '^r  aMttf^y  there  be  cancer  of  the  st€*c:ach,  mcrtcs 
Bn^di,  or  scce  other  feease,  to  expiain  die  maraanms,  tbe  deease 
mmj  often  escape  ssspsooo. 

TRZjLTicsxr. — ^W<e  cannot  expect  anj  soocessfiil  radical  treatmest 
of  cancer  ci  the  liv^r.  In  most  cases  we  most  sadsfr  oorselres  witSi 
maTntaming  the  stren^h  of  the  patient  as  long'  as  possible  bj  carefbl 
nonrnhznent.  If  the  liver  beccxne  veiy  painful  £rom  intense  hepatitis, 
we  appl J  a  few  leeches,  and  cover  the  region  of  the  liver  with  warm 
poultices :  these  means  almost  alwavs  remove  or  at  least  relieve  the 
pains.  The  ascites  complicating  cancer  of  the  liver  mav  require  up- 
ping  under  tb^  preTiousIy-mentioned  conditions. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

TrBERCTXC»<I5    OF   THE    LITER. 

TnsKRCL'LOSis  of  the  livor  is  never  primary,  but  alwavs  acconipa- 
fiics  an  al  really  cxi5tin<^  tu?KTcu!o5is  of  other  organs,  or  else  forms  one 
flymptom  of  miliary  tulx^rculosis.  In  the  latter  case,  we  only  find  dull, 
tranjfluoent  pranulations,  as  lar^ro  as  grains  of  sand,  whicli  occur  par- 
timjlarly  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  with  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the 
int/rstiiics  and  hmrrs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  occasional! v  find  yellow, 
chcr-Ky,  tulK-railous  masses,  as  larg-e  as  a  hemp-seed,  pea,  or  even 
larger.  Tliesc  very  rarely  break  down  into  small  vomicjr,  filled  with 
tuberculous  pus.  J3ut  tliey  often  compress  capillary  bile-ducts,  and 
lead  to  tlicir  dilatation  behind  the  compressed  parts;  thus  forming 
cavities  as  largci  as  a  hemp-seed  or  pea,  which  are  filled  with  bile  and 
mneuM,  a  fid  wliieh  we  must  not  confound  with  tuberculous  cavities. 
Tubenrulosis  of  the  liver  cannot  be  recognized  during  life. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ECinNOCOCCI   OF  THE  LIYEB. 

Etiology. — ^Echiuooocci  hold  the  same  relation  to  tseDia  ediinocoo- 
ciis  (Siebold)  that  cjsticercus  eellulosae  does  to  taenia  solium ;  L  e., 
they  are  the  young,  sexless  brood  of  the  mature  tape-worm.  Experi- 
ments of  feeding  animals  with  echinococd  from  man  have  given  no 
decided  results,  it  is  true ;  but  the  tssnia  echinoooccus  has  been  found 
in  the  intestines  of  animals  that  had  been  fed  on  echinococd  from 
other  animals. 

It  is  doubtful  how  the  egg  and  embryo  of  the  taenia  echinooocci 
reaches  the  human  liver,  there  to  develop  to  echinococcus  vesicles. 
In  Iceland  they  are  so  common,  that  physicians  there  say  that  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  diseases  of  that  island  are  due  to  this  disease,  and 
that  about  every  seventh  person  contains  echinococci  {JKUchenmeister). 
From  analogy,  it  is  supposed  that  the  migration  takes  place  as  follows : 
Animals  affected  with  the  taenia  echinoooccus  evacuate  mature  links 
from  the  bowels ;  the  eggs  or  embryos  contained  in  these  in  some  way 
get  into  the  drinking-water,  or  come  in  contact  with  some  food  that  is 
eaten  raw.  Entering  the  intestinal  canal  with  these,  the  small  em- 
bryos with  their  six  hooks  bore  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine, and,  wandering  farther,  they  finally  reach  the  liver.  There  the 
microscopic  embryo  swells  to  a  large  vesicle,  on  whose  inner  wall  a 
colony  of  young,  immature  taeniae  or  scoleces  is  developed.  In  most 
cases,  besides  the  scoleces,  daughter  vesicles  develop  in  the  mother 
vesicle,  or  rather  wet  nurse ;  in  these,  a  second  generation  of  vesicles 
is  formed,  whose  inner  wall  is  also  covered  with  scoleces. 

ITUchenmeister  refers  the  endemic  occurrence  of  ecliinococci  in  Ice 
land  principally  to  the  number  of  dogs  kept  there,  and  to  the  warmth 
of  the  rivei^water,  which  is  much  used  for  drinking.  The  dogs  prob- 
abl}'  eat  the  vesicles  that  have  been  evacuated  from  the  mouth,  anus, 
or  suppurating  sacs  that  have  not  been  taken  care  o£  The  warm  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  favorable  for  the  embryos  of  the  echinococcus. 
as  it  is  for  all  the  lower  animals.  KUcJienmeister  considers  it  as  not 
improbable  that,  when  the  echinococci  reach  the  bowels  of  the  person 
in  whom  they  exist,  they  there  develop  to  taenia,  and  conversely  thnt 
the  embryo  escaping  into  the  intestines  of  persons  affected  with  taenia 
may  become  echinococci. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Echinococcus  sacs  are  sometimes 
solitary,  sometimes  very  numerous  in  the  liver,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  right  lobe  than  in  the  left.  Their  size  varies  fit)m  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  fist  or  a  child's  head.     If  they  are  large  and 
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numerous,  the  liver  is  usually  decidedly  enlarged.     S'jujs,  'Jeep  io  Ihe 
or^n,  and  surrounded  by  liver  parenchyma,  change  the  form  but  httle: 
very  large  sacs,  or  those  near  the  surface,  aie  generally  elevated  above 
the  liver,  and  cause  decided  deformity  of  the  organ.     Over  the  periph- 
eral cysts  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  is  decidedly  thickened, 
and  is  attached  to  the  parts  around  by  firm  pseudo-membranes.    The 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  displaced  by  the  parasites,  and,  when  these 
are  large  and  numerous,  it  is  extensively  destroyed ;  the  parenchyma 
still  preserved  not  unfrequently  appears  very  vascular,  as  a  result  of 
partial  congestions.     Tlic  echinococcus  vesicle  itself  is  enclosed  by  a 
hard  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  formed  by  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
sue, but  may  readily  be  removed  from  this.     The  envelope  of  the  ves- 
icle itself  is  a  delicate,  half-transparent  membrane,  resembling  coagu- 
lated albumen,  which,  by  the  microscope,  is  shown  to  consist  of  numerous 
fine,  concentric  lamellae.     If  we  open  the  vesicle,  a  clear  serous  fluid 
escapes ;  this  almost  always  contains  numbers  of  smaller  vesicles.   The 
fluid  contains  about  15  parts  of  firm  constituent  to  the  1,000 ;  no  albu- 
men, but  chiefly  salts,  mostly  chloride  of  sodiwn,  and,  according  to 
IfeiniZj  3  parts  of  succinate  of  soda  to  the  1,000.     The  daughter  ves- 
icles are  like  the  mother  sac ;  they  are  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed  or  a 
large  hazel-nut.     Tlie  larger  ones  float  about  freely  in  the  mother  sac; 
the  smaller  ones  are  firmly  attached  to  its  inner  walL     The  grand- 
cliild  vesicles,  which  arc  only  found  in  the  larger  daughter  vesicles,  are 
usually  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.     On  careful  examination,  we 
may  discover  a  wliitish,  gritty  coating  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mother,  daughter,  and  grandchild  vesicles.      The  microscope  shows 
this  to  be  a  colony  of  young,  immatim;  taeniae  or  scoleces.     The  indi- 
vidual animals  are  about  ^  mm.  long,  and  ^  mm.  broad ;  they  have  a 
thick  head,  witli  four  suckers,  and  a  snout  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  hooks.     The  head  is  separated  by  a  constriction  from 
the  short  body,  in  which  there  are  numerous  round  and  oval  chalk  con- 
crements.     The  head  is  generally  drawn  into  the  body.     The  animab 
are  then  usually  round  or  heart-shaped,  and  the  circle  of  hooks  is  in  the 
middle.     At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  short  pedicle,  by  which 
the  animal  is  firmly  held  till  he  subsequently  breaks  loose  and  floats 
about  in   the   fluid.     The   cchinococci   often  die.     The   mother  and 
daughtei  vesicles  coUajise,  their  contents  become  cloudy,  fatty,  and  arc 
finally  transformed  into  a  smeary  or  putty-like  substance.     This  con- 
sists of  chalky  salts,  fat,  and  cholesterin,  and  only  a  few  of  the  hook- 
lets  of  the  ecliinococcus  remain  to  betray  tbe  origin  of  the  mass.    JBudd 
compares  these  hooks  to  the  bones  and  teeth  remaining  after  the  decay 
of  larger  animals. 

In  other  cases  the  echinococcus  sac  gradually  distends  till  it  finally 
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bursts.  If  the  distended  and  thinned  peritoneal  oovering  ruptures  at 
the  same  time,  the  contents  of  the  sac  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
there  is  severe  peritonitis.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  sac  has  become 
adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  it  may  be  evacuated  into  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  gall-ducts,  neighboring  blood-vessels ;  or,  when  the  dia- 
phragm has  been  gradually  thinned,  and  finally  perforated  by  ♦iio 
pressure,  the  sac  may  empty  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  into  the  lung 
adherent  to  the  pleura.  In  still  other  cases,  the  hydatid  excites  in- , 
tense  inflammation  in  its  vicinity,  particularly  in  the  fibrous  envelope  be- 
longing to  the  Kver.  This  appears  to  occur  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  the  sac  bursts  inside  of  the  liver,  and  its  contents  come  in  direct 
contact  with  its  parenchyma.  In  such  cases,  besides  shreds  of  the 
mother  vesicle,  and  sometimes  single,  still  perfect  daughter  vesicles,  the 
cyst  contains  purulent  masses  tinged  with  bile.  These  cases  are  evi- 
dently not  due  to  inflammation  of  the  mother  vesicle,  but  the  pus  has 
entered  the  sac  from  without.  The  abscesses  of  the  liver,  thus  induced, 
may  have  any  of  the  terminations  described  in  Chapter  IL  If  it  per- 
forates externally,  rudiments  of  the  echinococcus  vesicle  are  mingled 
with  the  pus  that  escapes. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — As  a  rule,  echinococci  inhabit  the  liver 
for  years  before  they  attract  attention,  or  the  disease  is  suspected.  The 
gradual  growth  sufficiently  explains  the  absence  of  inconvenience,  or 
its  tardy  appearance.  In  most  cases  where  the  disease  is  recognized, 
its  discovery  is  not  brought  about  by  the  subjective  s}Tnptoms,  but  by 
the  patient  himself,  or  the  physician  accidentally  noticing  that  the  right 
hypochondrium  is  prominent,  and  contains  a  tumor.  If  the  hydatid, 
and  with  it  the  liver  itself,  attain  a  considerable  size,  the  feelings  of 
pressure  and  tension  in  the  right  side,  so  often  mentioned,  are  occasion- 
ally induced.  The  diaphragm,  pressed  upward,  may  have  its  action 
inteifered  with.  The  compression  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  and  the  collateral  hyperaemia  in  the  non-compressed  portions  of 
lung  may  induce  dyspnoea  and  bronchial  catarrh.  In  the  same  way, 
ascites  and  icterus  of  variable  amount  may  result  from  compression 
of  the  branches  or  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  of  the  small  ducts,  oi 
the  excretory  duct  of  the  bile;  but  all  these  symptoms  are  excep- 
tional. 

Physical  examination  is  the  most  important,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  the  sole  means  of  diagnosis.  Like  large  and  numerous  carci- 
nomatous tumors,  large  and  numerous  hydatids  in  the  liver  are  also 
often  evident  on  inspection.  In  these  cases  also  there  is  a  prominence 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  extending  below  the  navel,  and  into  the 
left  hjrpochondrium ;  and,  while  the  shape  of  the  swelling  reminds  i«d 
of  the  liver,  we  notice  on  it  slight  elevations  of  different  sizes.     At  the 
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dfe  n  a  few  dK¥9  of  tfe 
nqpidlj'-fiital  pentonitik  We  eaa  tuoly  miigmag  perfinfeKBi  ioao  tfe 
stosMGliiy  intesliimy  or  haipy  wben  jjUKliuua  ck  ne  bjiUBkiel  see  ■■  ■■■nwl^ 
cmu!QBtecl  at  stool,  or  coogtiea  npi  If  toe  cfraioni  mm w  ■■■jmi  l*>  esole 
JnlhiTngBitiop  in  its  Ticiuitjy  the  fnisfji^gmLmt  oc  the  £ici^  pceviaoBlT 
free  frocn  pain,  now  Decones  iciji  paiftnaiy  ana  b  cspeoau^  tei'v  sc^ 
■tive  to  ptiaauic  There  aie  dhffis  and  h^  fefcr^  and  we  have  tfae 
picture  o£  sc^iptrntiTe  hepatitis^  and  its  lestdtSy  which  were  desoibi?! 
in  Chapter  EL  If  the  abscess  of  the  liver  perforate  extemaJlj,  w^ 
maj  ocnastooallj  find  traces  of  the  peculiar  lamixiated  meoibrazie*  <tl 
some  of  the  hooks  of  the  hydatid  in  the  pas. 

TBF>T3tE3iT, — Fomeatatiofis  of  stroo^  solutioas  of  commiMi  nil 
3^er  the  region  of  the  liver  have  been  recommended  fibr  hjrJaciiis  of 
that  organ,  and  JBudd  sajs  that,  &ocn  the  pecnHar  attracdoa  and  a£n- 
itT  of  the  hjdatid  cyst  for  salt,  it  is  possible  that  the  coUectioQ  of  the 
latter  in  the  finid  thus  effected  mar  prevent  the  farther  development 
of  the  echinococcns,  or  destrov  it  altogether.  Others  recommend  prep- 
arations of  iodine  and  mercnrials,  on  account  of  their  known  ^anti- 
parasitic" effect,  and  anthelmintics  are  nseil  ^  the  sozne  reasoa 
These  remedies  deserve  little  confidence,  as  thev  have  been  advised  •» 
theoretical  grounds,  and  not  &om  actual  experience.  If  we  cooduJe 
to  use  them,  we  should  at  least  choose  thcese  least  injozioas  to  the 
organism.  In  Iceland  thev  appear  to  open  hydatids  boldlj ;  in  this 
country  very  bod  results  have  occurred  &om  opening  them  withooC 
precaution ;  and,  when  we  decide  on  puncturing  them,  the  same  ralei 
are  necessary  as  in  opening  abscesses  of  the  liver. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

MULTILOCULAB    HYDAriDS. 

Etiology. — ^Recently,  on  post-mortem  examination,  large  portions 
of  the  liver  have  been  found  transformed  into  a  peculiar  mass,  which 
consisted  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  and  numerous  large  and  small 
cells  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  first  observers  considered 
these  growths  as  alveolar  carcinoma ;  but  careful  microscopical  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  gelatinous  contents  of  the  cells  consisted  of 
the  tissue  peculiar  to  the  echinoooccus,  and  hence  placed  it  beyond 
doubt  that  the  affection  was  due  to  a  brood  of  hydatids. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  tumors, 
which,  according  to  Vtrchoio  are  designated  multilocular  cchinococcous 
tumors ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  this  is  not  a  peculiar  species  of 
parasite,  but  only  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  migration, 
seat,  and  growth.  Virchoto  believes  that  this  form  of  the  disease 
results  from  the  echinococcus  embryo  entering  the  lymphatics  of  the 
liver,  and  their  sacs  developing  there:  Leukart  locates  these  pro- 
cesses in  the  blood-vessels ;  Friedreich^  who,  in  one  case  found  the 
hepatic  duct  plugged  with  echinococd,  locates  them  in  the  gall-ducts. 
I  am  indebted  to  a  letter  from  Jvdchcnmeister  for  the  following  simple 
explanation,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  one :  "  After  the  emi- 
gration of  an  echinococcus  embryo,  instead  of  the  usual  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  have  a  multilocular  hydatid  cyst,  if  no  connective-tissue  sac 
form  around  the  embryo,  or  if  this  sac  be  ruptured  by  the  parasite 
before  it  has  become  hard  and  resisting.  When  the  echinococcus  has 
uo  firm  envelope,  it  can  grow  freely  in  all  directions,  and  si)reads  pai> 
ticularly  in  the  directions  where  it  finds  least  resistance.  If  in  its 
wanderings  it  has  entered  one  of  the  many  channels  that  traverse  the 
liver,  or  if  it  has  subsequently  broken  through  the  wall  of  one  of  these 
canals,  it  advances  along  it,  and  may  finally  fill  the  entire  canal  sys- 
tem thus  affected.  As  Virchow^  Leukart^  and  Friedreich^  who  are 
certainly  trustworthy  observers,  reached  different  results,  as  each  of 
these  observers  found  different  canal  systems  of  the  liver  filled  with 
ecliinococci,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  emigrations  and 
perforation  of  the  parasites  may  occur  into  the  Ijmphatic,  or  blood- 
vessels, or  into  the  bile-ducts,  but  that  each  of  these  canal  s}'stems  may 
remain  fi-ee  firora  them. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Multilocular  hydatids  almost  always 
occur  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver;  in  only  one  of  the  three  cases  that 
I  have  seen  was  the  left  lobe  affected.     They  may  reach  the  size  of  n 
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child's  head  or  become  even  laxger.    The  connective-tissue  stzooa  k 
generally  far  advanced  in  fatty  metamorphosis.    The  oeUs  opened  bj 
an  incision  strongly  remind  us  of  the  holes  on  the  cut  surfnoe  of  i 
piece  of  well-baked  black  bread.    On  microscopic  examination  of  the 
gelatinous  substance  contained  in  them,  we  immediately  lecognize  the 
diaiacteristic  membrane  of  the  echinococcus,  .which  is  strewn  with 
numerous  chalk  concrements.    On  the  other  hand,  it  usually  requirei 
a  long  search  to  discover  a  circlet  of  hooks  or  single  members  from  it^ 
and  we  rarely  find  perfect  scoleces.    In  a  single  one  of  my  cases,  at 
the  periphery  of  the  tumor  there  were  vesicles  as  lai;ge  as  a  chenr, 
whose  inner  wall  was  thiddy  covered  with  a  colony  of  well-preserred 
scoleces.    In  all  reported  cases,  except  my  last  one,  the  centre  of  the 
mass  had  suppurated ;  the  cavity  resulling  from  the  suppuration  con- 
tained a  dirty  brownish-gray  fluid,  which  consisted  mostly  of  detritns 
masses,  chalky  concrements,  £at  globules,  and  diolesterin  ctystak 
Tlie  wall,  rendered  uneven  by  numerous  small  fosse  (opened  alveoG), 
had  in  many  places  an  odure-cdlored  coating  in  which  beautiful  hcms- 
toidin  crystals  could  be  seen  microscopically. 

Stkftoms  and  Coubsb. — Of  course  the  symptoms  of  multilocdar 
hydatids  must  vary  with  the  canal  system  of  the  liver,  whidi  is  filled 
and  obstructed  with  the  echinococcous  masses.  This  explains  the 
remarkable  hct  that  the  somewhat  hasty  description  of  the  synqitoms- 
tology  given  by  Friedreich  of  the  multilocular  hydatid  cyst  so  ex- 
actly suits  some  cases,  that  the  disease  lias  been  repeatedly  diagnos- 
ticated from  that  description;  while  in  other  cases  even  the  most 
prominent  points  of  his  description  have  been  wanting.  I  shall  tiy 
.to  avoid  Friedreich's  errors  in  the  following  description,  which  is 
taken  partly  from  my  own  comparatively  numerous  observations,  partly 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  reported  cases  of  other  observers,  which 
are  not  very  numerous  : 

The  disease  is  almost  always  latent  at  the  commencement;  as  i 
rule,  the  first  symptoms  appear  after  it  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Some  patients  have  their  attention  called  to  the  disease  by  a  feeling 
of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondriiun,  or  by  the  acci- 
dental discovery  that  they  have  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen.  They  have 
nothing  else  to  complain  of;  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good;  the 
strength  and  nutritive  condition  leave  nothing  to  desire ;  there  is  no 
jaundice  or  symptoms  of  obstruction  in  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein. 
On  examining  the  abdomen,  we  find  in  the  right  hji-pochondrium  a 
tumor,  which  unmistakably  belongs  to  the  liver ;  the  liver  may  either 
retain  its  normal  shape,  or  there  may  be  slight  elevations  on  its  surface, 
such  as  occur  in  carcinomatous  and  s^'philitic  diseases.  Even  where 
there  is  extensive  central  suppuration,  the  resistance  of  the  liver  tumoi 
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28  usually  veiy  decided ;  fluctuation  was  only  noticed  in  one  of  the  casefl 
observed  by  Griesinger. 

When  the  disease  commences  and  runs  its  course  with  the  above 
sjroptoms,  it  can  never  be  recognized  with  certainty,  or  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished horn  other  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  carcinomatous 
or  syphilitia  In  the  first  case  I  saw,  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy ; 
the  preparation  was  presented  to  me  as  an  immense  suppurating  cancer 
of  the  liver.  The  attending  physician  had  not  made  out  the  nature  of 
the  nodular,  stony  tiunor  of  the  liver,  whose  gradual  growth  he  had 
watcl  ed  for  years.  The  patient  had  no  icterus  during  the  latter  years 
of  hiH  life ;  he  only  had  a  slight  jaundice,  of  short  duration,  about  ten 
years  before  his  death.  In  a  second  case,  carefully  observed  for  several 
months,  at  my  clinic,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  were  albumi- 
nuria and  general  dropsy;  the  case  was  diagnosed  as  syphiloma  of  the 
liver  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  Only  the  second  half 
of  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  Instead  of  a  syphi- 
loma, the  liver  contained  a  multilocular  hydatid  tumor,  as  large  as  the 
head.  This  patient  was  never  jaundiced.  In  both  patients  the  pas- 
sages and  excretory  bile-ducts  were  entirely  pervious. 

These  observations  not  only  disprove  Friedreich's  assertion,  that 
marked  ic^terus  is  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  multilocular 
hydatid,  but  they  also  prove  that,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  obstruction 
of  the  bile-ducts  by  echinocooci,  and,  consequently,  where  there  is  no 
obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile,  the  patient's  state  may  long  re- 
main as  endurable  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hydatid.  After  a  long 
time,  the  advancing  suppuration  of  the  tumor  and  the  fever  accompa- 
nying it  appear  to  impair  the  nutrition,  and  to  develop  a  cachexia, 
which  finally  carries  oflF  the  patient,  if  he  does  not  die  of  some  inter- 
current disease.  In  my  second  case,  deatli  was  hastened  by  the  second- 
ary disease  of  the  kidneys  (whose  occurrence,  in  multilocular  hydatids, 
Friedreich  expressly  denies). 

The  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  are  entirely  different  when 
the  bile-ducts  are  obstructed  by  echinococci  locating  in  them,  or  break- 
ing into  them  from  without.  In  these  cases,  at  least  in  their  later 
stages,  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  so  characteristic  that  an  approxi- 
mate, or  even  an  absolute,  diagnosis  may  be  made.  The  series  of 
symptoms  is  opened  by  an  apparently  inoffensive  icterus,  but  this 
steadily  increases ;  all  remedies  used  for  it  prove  unavailing,  and  it 
gradually  becomes  excessive.  The  faeces  usually  soon  lose  their  color^ 
a  proof  that  all  the  gall-ducts  or  the  excretory  ducts  are  closed.  As 
there  are  no  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  as  the  occurrence  of  the  icterus 
is  preceded  by  no  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  we  may,  with  great  proba- 
bility, exclude  catarrh  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts  and  their  obstniction 
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fay  calculi;  but  the  true  ground  of  the  obBtructioii  is  at  first  entiidy 
obscure.  .  In  one  patient,  where  there  was  finally  no  doubt  about  tk 
diagnosis,  at  the  first  consultation,  I  was  obliged  to  limit  ipyself  to 
saying,  ^There  is  an  obstruction  of  the  excretory  bile^uctSy  fkom  some 
cause  unknown  to  me."    Eariy  in  the  disease,  on  CTamining  the  abdo 
men,  we  find  the  liver  enlarged;  but  even  this  symptom  does  not 
enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis  until  the  enlargement  has  become  tot 
marked,  or  the  resistance  of  the  liver  has  greatly  increased,  and  wiiilf 
its  svahoe  remains  smooth.    Where  the  feces  are  discolored  and  the 
icterus  excessive,  we  are  most  apt  to  ascribe  the  enlaigement  of  the 
liver  also  to  biliary  obstruction.    On  the  other  hand,  if^  while  there  is 
excessive  and  obstinate  icterus,  and  complete  discoloration  of  the  fines, 
we  find  enlargement  of  the  Uver,  but  not  of  the  gall-bladder,  wesbould 
suspect  multilocular  hydatids.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  obstrao* 
tion  is,  most  probably,  not  in  the  ductus  choledodius,  bat  in  the  dacias 
hepaticus,  for  when  the  former  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  also  is 
usually  distended  by  the  obstructed  bile.    Obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
duct  is  rare,  but  probably  its  most  frequent  cause  is  multflocular  hy- 
datids, and  hence,  when  we  think  we  have  found  it  obstructed,  we 
should  suspect  this  disease.    The  suspicion  that  there  is  a  multilocolir 
hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver  increases,  and  may  become  a  certainty,  i(  be- 
sides the  above  symptoms,  the  Uver  becomes  uneven  and  nodular  as 
the  disease  progresses.     From  that  time  swelling  of  the  liver,  firom 
simple  biliary  obstruction,  may  be  excluded ;  the  case  can  only  belong 
to  one  of  the  varieties  of  liveivdiscase  where  the  form  of  the  organ  ia 
thus  changed — that  is,  it  must  be  cirrhosis,  syphilitic,  or  carcinomatous 
disease,  or  hydatids.     The  rest  of  these  diseases  are  hardly  ever  accom- 
panied by  complete  discol6ration  of  the  fteces,  and  excessive  and  obsti- 
nate biliary  obstruction,  in  wliich  the  gall-bladder  does  not  participate, 
while  these  are  very  frequent  accompaniments  of  multilocular  hydatids. 
Hence,  if  vro  find  a  hard  nodular  enlargement  of  the  liver  tcith  those 
S}'mptoms,  we  are  justified  in  diagnosing  a  multilocular  hydatid. 

In  many  cases,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  there  are  ascites,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  gastric  and  intestinal  haemorrhage,  occasionaUv 
also  hjemorrhage  from  other  mucous  membranes,  and  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  cutaneous  tissue.  But  none  of  these  symptoms  are  pathogno 
monic  of  multilocular  hydatid ;  they  result  from  the  great  biliary  oh 
struction  and  rcabsorption  of  bile,  and,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  next 
chapter,  occur  just  as  often  in  other  forms  of  obstinate  obstruction  and 
reabsorjjtion  of  bile. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  can  accomplish  notliing  in  multiloculai 
hydatids;  occasionally  the  ineflBdency  of  the  remedies  used  for  the 
(cterus  strengihcns  the  diagnosis.     Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  n> 
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dudng  the  size  of  the  tumor,  or  of  improving  the  jaundice  and  incxm- 
venienoes  dependent  on  it,  or  of  permanently  maintaining  the  strength 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient.  Nor  does  the  attempt  at  tapping,  made 
in  Griesinger*8  case,  encourage  imitation. 
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BILIABT   OBSTRUCTION   IN  THE   LIVER,  AND  CONSEQUENT   ICTERUS — 

HEPATOGENOUS  ICTERUS   [jAUNDICe]. 

Etiology. — ^The  gall-ducts  have  no  contractile  elements  to  luga 
their  contents  onward*  '  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bile  in  the  biliary  passages  is  pressed  forward  by  the  same  force  that 
caused  it  to  enter  the  ducts,  the  secretory  pressure.  Tlie  compression 
to  which  the  liver  is  subjected,  from  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
during  inspiration,  assists  the  evacuation  of  the  bile-ducts,  it  is  true, 
but  we  should  not  over-value  this  force,  for  the  gall-bladder,  on  which 
the  pressure  must  be  greater  than  on  the  firm  liver,  may  be  greatly 
distended  with  bile,  while  the  movements  of  respiration  go  on  unin- 
terruptedly. At  all  events,  the  forces  that  pass  the  bile  along  its  ducts 
are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  readily  overcome  even  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle, and  a  very  inconsiderable  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
bile  suflSces  to  cause  it  to  collect  in  the  liver — that  is,  to  induce  reten- 
tion of  bile. 

If  the  bile-ducts  and  the  liver-cells  become  very  full,  and  the  lateral 
pressure  in  them  attains  a  certain  height,  a  large  part  of  their  contents 
enters  (filters  into)  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  This  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  jaundice.  Recent  investigations  have  placed  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that,  in  the  icterus  due  to  obstruction  and  reabsorption 
of  bile  (also  called  resorption  jaundice  or  hepatogenous  jaundice,  in 
contradistinction  to  hcBmatogenons^  which  will  be  described  hereafter), 
not  only  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but  its  other  constituents, 
particularly  the  acids,  are  taken  into  the  blood.  As  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments,  these  acids  possess  to  a  peculiar  degree 
the  property  of  dissoh'ing  the  red-blood  corpuscles.  By  injecting 
weak  solutions  of  them  into  the  blood  of  animals,  we  may  artificially 
induce  the  so-called  ha^matogenous  icterus,  as  the  liberated  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  is  transformed  into  biliary  coloring  matter.  As  it 
is  firmly  established,  both  that  in  biliary  obstruction  the  bile-adds 
enter  the  blood,  and  that  the  absorption  of  these  acids  into  the  blood 
sets  free  the  coloring  matter  of  the  latter  and  transforms  it  into  biliary 
coloring  matter,  we  may  correctly  say  that  every  hepatogenous  icterus 
is  accompanied  by  a  hcematogenous,  or,  more  accurately,  every  hepar 
togenous  induces  a  haBmatogenous  icterus. 

46 
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Of  the  diseases  of  the  liver  that  have  already  been  described,  some^ 
such  as  fatty  and  lardaceous  liver,  never  induce  icterus,  as  thej  nevcf 
cause  compression  of  the  bile-ducts;  others,  such  as  cirrhosis,  cancer 
and  hydatids,  sometimes  induce  biliary  obstruction,  sometimes  they  do 
not     Where  the  bile-ducts  are  compressed,  if  the  retention  of  bile  be 
only  partial,  its  reabsorption  and  the  icterus  do  not  become  excessire* 
the  unimpeded  flow  of  bile  fix)m  the  bile-ducts,  which  are  not  obstriKt 
ed,  gives  some  color  to  the  faeces.     The  case  is  different  when  the 
ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus  is  compressed  by  tumors  of  the  lirer 
.or  plugged  up  by  hydatids ;  then  the  biliary  obstruction  becomes  ab- 
solute, the  icterus  very  marked,  and  the  faeces  totally  discolored. 

Total  retention  of  bile,  with  its  xesults,  is  much  more  frequently 
caused  by  disease  or  compression  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts  than  by 
disease  of  the  liver.  This  condition  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  sec- 
tion ;  in  tills  chapter  we  shall  only  speak  of  the  changes  induced  in 
the  liver  by  biliary  obstruction,  and  of  its  results. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  size  of  the  liver  may  be  m 
creased  by  general  excessive  biliary  obstruction,  just  as  by  decided 
congestion  of  the  blood ;  but  the  swelling  rapidly  subsides  as  soon  as 
the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  is  removed.     The  form  of  the  liver 
b  not  altered  by  the  enlargement.     In  high  grades  of  the  affectioQ, 
the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller  bile-ducts  appear  dilated  and  dis- 
tended with  ])ilo.     The  color  of  the  liver  is  deep  yellow,  and,  in  the 
highest  pn^des,  olive  green ;  it  is  not  usually  regular,  but  mottled 
According  to  Frcrichs^  on  microscopical  examination,  we  sometimes 
find  the  entire  contents  of  the  liverK?ells  pale  yellow,  sometimes  there 
is  a  deposit  of  fine  granular  pigment,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nuclei.     After  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  liver-cells  cont^n 
?uTti  collections  of  pigment  in  the  form  of  yellow,  reddish-brown,  or 
green  rods,  spheres,  or  angular  fragments.     The  cells  containing  pig- 
ment lie  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins. 

Even  when  the  obstruction  to  the  excretion  of  bile  is  not  removed, 
the  previously-enlarged  liver  may  become  smaller,  and  may  even  be 
reduced  below  its  normal  size ;  at  the  same  time  it  acquires  a  dark- 
green  or  even  black  color,  and  loses  its  consistence,  becoming  soft  and 
capot.  In  such  cases  the  nutrition  of  the  liver-cells  has  been  impaired 
by  compn^ssion  of  the  afferent  blood-vessels,  and  by  pressure  from  the 
distended  bilcMlucts,  perhaps  also  from  the  pressure  of  the  bile  collect- 
ed in  the  ((lis.  On  microscopical  examination,  we  find  most  of  the 
cells  broken  down  into  a  fine  granular  detritus,  while  some  still  con- 
tain pif^mont. 

On  autopsy  of  jaundiced  bodies,  collections  of  bile-pigment  may  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  organs  and  fluids.     Besides  the  diaracteristic 
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oolor  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  and  urine  (of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  when  describing  the  objective  symptoms  of  the  disease), 
as  soon  as  the  body  is  opened  we  notice  the  lemon-color  of  the  fat  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  mesentery,  pericardium,  and  elsewhere.  The 
fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  any  pathological  transudations  or  exudations  of  the  peri- 
cardium, pleura,  and  peritonaeum,  have  a  distinctly  jaimdiced  appear- 
ance. The  less  red  the  normal  color  of  the  different  tissues  is,  the 
more  marked  is  the  pathological  yellow  color;  hence  it  is  more  evident 
in  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes,  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the 
bones,  cartilages,  etc.,  than  in  the  musdes,  spleen,  etc.  Only  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  form  an  exception,  as  only  a  slight  color 
can  be  seen  in  them.  Frerichs  supports  the  previous  observations, 
according  to  which  the  secretions  proper,  the  saliva,  tears,  and  mucus, 
contained  no  bile-pigment,  while  the  albuminous  and  fibrinous  exuda- 
tions are  rich  in  it.  The  changes  in  the  kidneys,  which  were  first  fiilly 
described  by  the  above  observer,  are  very  interesting.  In  old  and  in- 
tense cases  of  icterus  he  found  the  kidneys  of  an  olive-green  color,  and 
some  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  filled  with  a  brown  or  black  deposit. 
On  more  careful  examination,  in  the  pale  uriniferous  tubules,  he  saw 
the  epithelial  cells,  wliich  were  really  perfect,  colored  brown  by  pig- 
ment :  the  dark  uriniferous  tubules  were  filled  with  a  coal-black,  hard, 
brittle  mass.  The  pigmentation  of  the  epithelium  began  in  the  Mai- 
pighian  capsule,  increased  in  the  convoluted  tubiili  uriniferi,  while 
the  black,  coal-like  masses  were  chiefly  found  in  the  straight  tubules. 

Symptoms  and  Couese. — Premonitory  symptoms  almost  always 
precede  the  characteristic  signs  of  biliary  obstruction.  These  consist 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  that  lead  to  contraction  and  closure 
of  the  bile-ducts ;  and,  as  this  is  most  usually  patarrh  of  the  duode- 
num, they  are  most  frequently  those  of  gastroKiuodenal  catarrh.  K 
these  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  passage  of  the 
catarrh  to  the  ductus  cholcdochus,  or  the  closure  of  the  bile-ducts  in 
any  way,  is  almost  always  first  shown  by  the  peculiar  dark  color  of  the 
urine,  and  the  light  color  of  the  faeces.  But  generally  it  is  not  these 
symptoms,  bilt  it  is  yellowness  of  the  sldn  and  eyes,  that  induces  the 
patient  to  seek  medical  aid.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  only  slightly  yel- 
low, sometimes  it  is  an  intense  saffron  color ;  later,  and  in  the  highei 
grades,  called  melan-icterus,  it  may  be  greenish  or  even  mahogany 
oolor.  At  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  epidermis  is  thin,  so  that 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  where  the  pigment  is  located, 
shine  through,  the  color  is  most  intense,  as  on  the  forehead,  alae  nasi, 
elbows,  breast,  etc.  The  yellow  hue  of  the  sclerotic,  which  may  also 
be  quite  dark,  is  very  characteristic  of  icterus,  and  is  important  in  the 
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diagnosis  between  jaundice  and  other  disoolorations.     The  yeUow  tint 
of  the  skin  and  sclera  completely  disappears  bj  artificial  light,  so  that 
we  cannot  recognize  jaundice  at  night.     We  may  see  that  the  exter- 
nal mucous  membranes  are  also  yellow,  by  pressing  the  blood  from  tbc 
lips  or  gums  of  a  patient  with  jaundice ;  when  the  finger  is  removed, 
the  spot  left  will  not  be  white,  but  yellow.     Sometimes  the  urine  is 
light  brown,  like  thin  beer,  sometimes  dark,  like  porter ;  after  stand- 
ing  in  the  air,  it  almost  always  becomes  greenish.     If  wc  agitate  the 
discolored  urine,  its  froth  is  distinctly  yellow,  and  a  strip  of  linen  or 
white  paper  dipped  in  it  becomes  yellow,  and  this  often  suffices  to  6m- 
tinguish  between  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  and  other  coloring 
matter  in  the  urine.     The  test  with  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous 
acid  is  more  certain.     On  adding  this,  the  brown  of  the  bile-coloring 
matter  successively  becomes  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  finally  pale 
yellow.     To  note  the  changes  well,  we  should  carefully  let  some  of 
the  acid  run  down  the  inside  of  a  champagne  or  test  glass,  containing 
the  urine  to  be  tested,  so  that  it  will  reach  the  bottom,  and  there  wiU 
be  only  a  gradual  admixture  of  the  acid  with  the  urine.     If  there  be 
any  bile-coloring  matter  present,  and  we  let  the  urine  stand  a  while, 
the  various  layers  immediately  above  the  nitric  acid  show  different 
colors,  and  the  above  scries  of  colors  may  be  perfectly  or  partly  dis- 
tinguished from  above  downward.     Tlie  reaction  may  be  incomplete, 
or  may  fail  entirely,  if  the  urine  has  stood  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time,  and  already  has  a  greenish  color.     According  to  Frerichs^  the 
opposite  occurs  occasionally;  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  till  the 
urine  has  stood  in  the  air  for  some  time ;  until  quite  recently  the  oc- 
currence of  the  bikvacids  in  the  mine  during  ict<.*rus  has  lx?cn  denied 
by  celebrated  authorities.     There  arc  certain  difFiculties  in  their  detec- 
tion in  jaundiced  urine  by  Pdtenkofer^a  test,  which  shows  ver)'  small 
quantities  of  the  bile-acids  by  inducing  a  purplish-red  color,   when  tc 
the  solution  containing  them   we  add  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  and 
then  gnidually  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     This  reaction  cannot 
be  directly  used  when  the  fluid  to  be  examined,  as  the  urine,  also  con- 
tains substance's  which  are  directly  colored  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.     Ilojqye-Siyler  desen'cs  the  credit  of  having  disproved  the  enx** 
neous  belief  that  in  jaundice  the  urine  contained  only  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  bilo,  and  not  the  bile-acids,  and  of  having  proved  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  the  jaundiced  urine  by  a  complicated  but  pe^ 
foctlv  reliable  nrocess. 

Bile-pip^nont  constantly  occurs  in  the  sweat  also,  so  that  the  linen 
18  colored  yellow,  particularly  at  those  parts  where  the  patients  sweai 
much.    The  milk  of  nursing-women  has  also  been  found  colored  yellow 

Tlie  most  noticeable  change  in  the  feeoes,  from  obstruction  to  tht* 
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flow  of  bile  into  the  mtestines,  is  their  more  or  less  oomplete  discolora- 
tion. Where  the  excretory  duct  of  the  bile  is  incompletely  dosed,  or 
the  biliary  obstruction  partial,  they  have  a  loamy  color,  while  they  are 
day-colored  where  the  ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus  is  completely 
obstructed.  As  the  amount  of  bile  poured  into  the  intestines  during 
twenty-foiu"  hours  is  estimated  at  about  two  pounds,  we  may  readily 
understand  why  the  faeces  are  almost  always  dry.  But,  moreover, 
physiology  teaches  that,  by  excluding  bile  from  the  intestines,  the  ab- 
sorption of  fat  is  restricted,  if  not  arrested ;  this  explains  the  long- 
known  fact  that  the  faeces  of  jaundiced  patients  contain  far  more  fat 
than  do  those  of  healthy  persons.  Professor  Trammer ^  who  examined 
the  faeces  of  two  of  my  students,  who  ate  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
bread,  butter,  and  cold  meat,  but  of  whom  one  was  jaundiced,  the 
other  perfectly  healthy,  foimd  far  more  fat  in  the  feeoes  of  the  former 
than  in  those  of  the  latter.  Lastly,  the  putrid  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  appears  to  be  avoided  by  the  action  of  the 
bile  on  them ;  hence  patients,  in  whom  no  bile  is  emptied  into  the 
bowels,  usually  suffer  from  flatulence,  and  the  flatus  passed,  as  well 
as  the  faeces,  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Besides  the  abnormal  color  of  the  skin,  sderotica,  urine,  sweat,  milk, 
and  besides  the  discoloration  of  the  feeces,  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  intestines,  we  find  that  almost  aU 
patients  with  jaundice  due  to  biliary  obstruction  rapidly  emaciate^ 
and  become  very  languid  and  sleepy.  As  both  the  amylacea  and 
protein  substances  are  digested  while  there  is  no  bile  in  the  intestines, 
if  there  be  no  coincident  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  the  emadation 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  change  in  the  absorption  of  fat.  As  has 
been  previously  stated,  Bischoff  has  experimentally  shown  that  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fat  may  cause  less  consumption  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  withdrawal  of  fat  may  have 
the  opposite  effect,  and  induce  an  increased  use  of  the  fat  collected  in 
the  body.  Even  the  exceptions,  where  jaundiced  patients  remain  well 
nourished,  although  no  bile  reaches  their  intestines,  do  not  disprove 
this  explanation.  For  it  has  been  observed  that,  while  most  dogs  with 
artificial  biliary  fistula  emaciate  greatly,  some  remain  wetl  nourished, 
and  it  is  particularly  those  that  eat  a  great  deaL  In  the  same  way, 
it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  just  those  persons  that  have  an  excellent 
appetite  and  good  digestion  during  their  jaundice,  who  do  not  emaciate. 
Hence  we  may  assume  that  failure  of  the  supply  of  fat  can  be  re- 
placed by  increased  supply  of  hydrocarbons,  and  protein  substances. 
The  discovery,  that  in  icterus  the  bile-adds  are  reabsorbed,  and  that 
their  presence  in  the  blood  induces  the  disintegration  of  the  red-blood 
corpuscles,  shows  another  cause  for  the  poverty  of  the  blood,  the  emaci 
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ation  and  the  cachexia,  which  often  become  veiy  marked  in  protracted 
icterus.  The  languor,  also,  and  the  great  inclination  to  sleep  appear  to 
depend  not  only  on  the  bad  nutrition,  but  to  be  greatly  due  to  the 
toxic  influence  of  the  bile-adds  on  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

The  slow  pulse  of  patients  with  jaundice  appeared  to  be  intimatelj 
associated  with  the  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  It  was  not  €oq- 
sidered  necessan*  to  refer  this  symptom  to  the  entrance  of  the  consth- 
uents  of  the  bile  into  the  blood,  and  to  compare  their  actioa  to  that  of 
digitalis,  for  the  retardation  of  the  pulse  was  observe^]  in  the  so^alled 
hunger<nire,  and  in  the  convalescence  from  severe  illness  after  the 
fever  had  stopped ;  but  the  useful  experiments  of  Rohrig  have  shoim 
that,  in  patients  with  icterus,  the  slow  pulse  mostly  depends  on  tlir 
presence  of  bile-adds  in  the  blood. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  itching  which  annoys  many  patients  with 
icterus.  This  has  been  referred  to  the  dry,  scaly  state  of  the  patientA^ 
skin,  as  it  was  also  seen  in  senile  marasmus.  But  its  prc^y)rtionite 
frequency  in  icterus,  and  its  rare  occurrence  in  marasmic  conditional 
render  it  probable  that  it  b  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  by  the  constituents  of  the  bile  deposited  in  the  rete  Malpighii 
It  is  true,  the  itching  is  often  absent  in  the  highest  grades  of  ictenK, 
while  in  moderate  grades  it  is  very  troublesome;  and  it  is  almost 
always  periodical — peculiarities  difficult  to  explain  if  the  symptom  he 
due  to  irritation  from  the  adds  or  coloring  matter  of  the  Hk?. 

Yellow  vision — Xanthojysia — very  rarely  occurs  in  icterus.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  be  due  to  the  yellow  hue  of  the  trauspareot 
media  of  the  eye,  or  whether  it  depends  on  abnormal  innervatioo, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  svmptoms  of  adiolia,  of  which  we  sliall  pres> 
ently  speak. 

The  course  and  termination  of  the  disease  depend  chiefly  on 
whether  the  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bile  can  be  removed 
soon,  late,  or  not  at  alL  In  the  first  case,  when  the  obstruction  is  over- 
come,  the  s\TTiptoms  of  retention  of  bile  disappear  quite  rapidly,  amJ 
the  disease  ends  in  recover}-.  At  first,  the  fheces  resume  their  normal 
hue,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  urine  and  the  symptoms  due  to  satura- 
tion of  th*^  tissues,  with  pigmented  nutritive  fluid,  soon  pass  off".  The 
discoloration  of  tlie  skin  disappears  last,  particularly  when  the  epider- 
mis is  thick.  If  enlargement  of  the  liver  has  been  observed  while  the 
flow  of  bile  was  obstructed,  this  also  subsides  when  the  flow  bi>?»jmcs 
free.     The  strength  and  nutrition  also  improve  rapidly. 

Since,  in  icterus  dependent  on  obstruction  of  the  excretory  gall- 

the  nrtum  of  the  normal  color  to  the  fjeces  is  almost  alwavs  the 

■n  of  imprrivement,  the  physician,  and  often  also  the  patients, 

await  its  occum^nce  with  great  anxiety.     Sometimes*  haw- 
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ever,  the  hdcca  acquire  a  weak,  bilious  color,  without  the  bile-ducts 
naviiig  become  pervious.  This  depends  on  their  admixture  with  jaun- 
diced blood-serum,  or  jaimdiced  inflammatory  products.  (Even  in  high 
grades  of  icterus  the  intestinal  mucus  contains  no  bile-coloring  mat* 
ter,  otherwise  the  £Beces  would  never  lose  their  color.)  Small  hsemor* 
rhages  into  the  intestines,  such  as  quite  frequently  occur  during  con- 
tinued obstruction  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  most  commonly  lead  to 
error ;  they  do  so  the  more  "readily,  as  a  very  slight  admixture  of  blood 
with  the  faeces  does  not  induce  any  characteristic  color,  particularly  when 
the  blood-serum  is  jaimdiced. 

K  the  biliary  obstruction  continue  for  some  time,  or  if  it  depend  on 
causes  that  cannot  be  removed,  the  jaundice  attains  the  highest  grade, 
and  the  nutrition  may  suffer  so  much  that  the  patient  will  finally  die 
of  marasmus  or  dropsy. 

In  rare  cases  the  final  result  is  hastened  by  the  occurrence  of  gastric 
oi  intestinal  hoemorrhage.  These  result  fix)m  the  same  causes  as  in 
cirrhosis  and  pylephlebitis.  The  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  just  as  much  obstructed  in 
the  former  case  by  the  compression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  from 
the  distended  gaU-ducts,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  by  the  compression  of  the 
hepatic  vessels  from  the  contracting  connective  tissue,  or  by  the  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein.  But  in  explaining  these  haemorrhages, 
besides  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood,  we  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  gastric  and  rn» 
testinal  capillaries,  especially  as,  in  the  course  of  icterus,  haemorrhages 
also  occiu-  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  skin,  as  petechiae.  We 
have  repeatedly  said  that  the  inclination  to  bleeding,  the  so-called 
haemorrhagic  diathesis,  can  only  be  explained  by  disturbed  nutrition 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  that  the  latter  very  frequently  occurs  in 
advanced  anaemia  and  cachexia. 

The  occurrence  of  severe  disturbances  in  the  nervous  system  during 
an  attack  of  jaimdice  is  far  more  dangerous.  These  rarely  begin  with 
delirium  or  convulsions ;  they  are  rather  apt  to  commence  with  para* 
lytic  S3rmptoms.  The  patients  are  insuperably  sleepy,  finally  become 
soporose,  and  die  in  Uiis  state.  Henoch  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Hippocrates  had  recognized  the  bad  prognostic  indication  of  this  sign, 
for  he  says,  JE^b  morho  regio  fatuitas  aut  stupiditas  mala  est.  The 
most  varied  h3rpotheses  have  been  started  about  the  occurrence  of  these 
braui  and  nervous  symptoms.  Recently  the  inclination  has  been 
mostly  toward  the  view  that  these  symptoms  depend  on  poisoning  bj 
the  bile-acids,  for,  on  injecting  these  into  the  blood  of  animals,  we  ob 
serve  symptoms  of  poisoning  indicative  of  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
system.     To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  bile-adds  exist  in  the  blood  in 
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0?eiy  case  of  icterus,  while  these  severe  nenrofos  afieclions  are  very 
rue.    Xieyden  attempts  to  meet  this  objection  by  callings  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  the  severest  symptoms  are  avoided  by  the  oondniaed 
excretion  of  the  bQe-acids  through  the  kidneys,  whidi  prevents  their 
excessive  collection  in  the  blood.    The  correctness  of  this  expUmatioo 
appears  to  be  supported  by  the  &ct  that  a  remarkable  iatigoe  is 
scarcely  ever  absent,  no  matter  how  slight  the  jaundice,  as  well  as  the 
fftct  that  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  urine  has  been  always  ood- 
sidered  as  having  a  bad  eflfect  on  the  course  of  jaundice.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  opposed  by  the  &u^  that^  in  hematogenous  icterus,  in 
which,  as  Leyden  very  particularly  notices,  no  bQe^dds  can  be  disoor- 
ered  in  the  uiine,  the  same  severe  nervous  difficulties  are  obserred 
even  more  frequentiy  than  in  hepatogenous  icterus.    I  do  not  consider 
the  question  as  settied.    The  proportionately  firequent  occurrence  of 
severe  disturbances  of  innervation  in  cases  where  there  is  only  a  slight 
amount  of  icterus,  but  a  severe  and  extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
may  be  fi&r  more  readily  exphiined  by  the  hypothesis  of  Freriehi^ 
already  alluded  to^  than  by  the  equally  hypothetical  poisoning  by  the 
bile-adds.  Moreover,  the  assertion,  that  the  excessive  collection  of  Inle- 
adds  in  the  blood  and  in  tiie  tissues  is  avoided  by  their  ccMitinued  ex- 
cretion through  the  kidneys,  is  opposed  by  the  £Eu;t  that  the  excessive 
collection  of  the  bile-pigm^it  is  not  prevented  by  its  continued  and 
plentiful  excretion  through  those  organs.    If  the  a&ir  were  as  simple 
as  Leyden  suggests,  the  firequency  of  the  occurrenoe  of  symptoms  of 
poisoning  would  still  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
icterus,  whidi  is  not  the  case,  as  is  well  known. 

In  slight  grades  of  biliary  obstruction,  physical  examination  does 
not  show  any  enlargement  of  the  liver.  In  higher  grades,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  those  due  to  complete  closure  of  the  ductus  hepaticus 
or  choledochus,  we  may  often  recognize  very  decided  enlai^ment  of 
the  liver  by  palpation  and  percussion.  Its  surface  appears  smooth, 
and  as  the  consistence  is  increased  the  lower  border  is  very  distinct. 
If  the  ductus  choledochus  be  closed,  we  may  generally  feel  the  dis- 
tended gall-bladder  as  well  as  the  liver-tumor.  If  the  liver-dulness 
diminish  without  decrease  of  the  icterus,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  for  it  indi- 
cates consecutive  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Treatment. — We  can  only  treat  those  cases  of  biliary  obstructior 
successfully  where  we  arc  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  causal  indications 
Hence  we  are  powerless  against  the  cases  caused  by  most  hepatic  dis 
eases,  such  as  echinococcus,  carcinoma,  or  cirrhosis,  while  we  are  some 
times  successful  in  treating  those  cases  due  to  obstructions  in  the  bile- 
ducts.  The  remedies  vaunted  as  specifics  in  icterus  are  such  as  have  a 
Givorable  pfTcct  on  the  diseases  of  the  bile-ducts ;  we  shall  speak  of  them 
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fD  the  next  section.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Karlsbad  springs, 
which  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their  efficacy  in  jaundice. 
Many  patients,  who  have  gone  to  Karlsbad  with  the  most  intense 
jaundice,  return  cured  in  a  few  weeks;  but  these  are  only  persons 
whose  icterus  depended  on  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  on  their  ob- 
struction by  gall-stones.  If  jaundiced  patients,  with  an  incurable  ob- 
struction of  the  bile-ducts,  go  to  Karlsbad,  their  jaundice  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  the  waters ;  but  they  die  soonei  than  they  other- 
wise would,  because  the  symptoms  of  congestion  are  increased,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  liver-cells  is  hastened  by  the  augmented  secre- 
tion. This  assertion  is  well  supported  by  cases.  The  internal  use  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  calomel,  of  the  bitter  and  soluble  extracts,  of  emetics 
and  purgatives,  does  just  as  little  good  as  the  Karlsbad  waters  in 
icterus,  unless  it  fulfil  the  causal  indications. 

When  we  succeed  in  removing  the  obstacle  to  the  excretion  of  bile, 
the  indications  from  the  disease  do  not  require  any  thing  further; 
when  we  cannot  succeed,  they  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

The  s3rmptomatic  indications  require,  first  of  all,  an  improvement  of 
the  depressed  state  of  the  patient  by  a  proper  diet.  We  should  order 
meats,  particularly  cold  meats  and  strong  soups ;  but  as  fat  is  not  ab- 
sorbed when  the  bile  does  not  enter  the  intestines,  and  consequently 
is  not  well  borne,  the  use  of  gravies,  butter,  etc.,  should  be  just  as 
strictly  forbidden,  while  the  patients  remain  at  home,  as  when  they  go 
to  Karlsbad,  where,  according  to  the  diet  Ibt,  the  use  of  these  articles 
is  very  reprehensible.  In  the  next  place,  we  should  particularly  attend 
to  the  constipation,  from  which  most  patients  with  jaundice  suffer,  and 
which  depends  partly  on  dryness  of  the  faeces,  partly  on  absence  of 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  fix)m  the  bile ;  but  we 
should  avoid  saline  laxatives,  using  mstead  slight  drastics,  such  as  in- 
fusion of  senna,  lenitive  electuary,  and  rhubarb  and  aloes.  As  quan- 
tities of  bile-pigment  are  evacuated  with  the  urine,  we  may  attempt  to 
hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  icterus  by  prescribing  diuretics,  such 
as  bitartrate  of  potash,  soluble  cream  of  tartar,  acetate  and  carbonate 
of  potash.  These  are  urgently  indicated  when  the  amoimt  of  urine 
is  diminished,  as  the  obstruction  of  the  luiniferous  tubules,  to  which 
Frerichs  has  called  attention,  may  cause  a  retention  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  mine,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  obstructions  may  be 
washed  away  by  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  When  the  biliary 
obstruction  has  been  removed,  we  may  advise  lukewarm  baths,  steam, 
soap-and-potash  baths,  to  cause  a  more  rapid  removal  of  the  epidermis, 
and  thus  relieve,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  annoying  itching  and  the 
jaimdiced  color. 
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OHAPTEB   XIII. 

rCTEBUS  T\'ITHOUT  REABSOBFTION  OF  BILE — BE1CAT06EN0U8  KflEBUai 

Etiology. — ^Physicians  have  long  observed  that  there  are  cases  of 
jaundice  that  cannot  be  referred  to  retention  and  rcabsorption  of  bUe^ 

The  supposition,  that  in  severe  and  extensive  degenerations  of  the 
iivcr  the  constituents  of  the  bile  collect  in  the  blood,  because  thej  are 
not  excreted  by  the  aflfected  organ,  is  completely  refuted  by  the  reli. 
able  observation  that  the  bile  and  its  constituents  arc  not  formed  b 
the  blood  and  simply  excreted  by  the  liver,  but  that  the  bile  is  first 
formed  by  the  liver. 

The  attempt  also  to  refer  some  cases  of  jaundice  to  spasm  of  the 
cxcretor}'  bile-duct,  because  no  obstruction  to  the  excretion  of  the  bilo 
could  be  found  on  autopsy,  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  As  the  ex- 
cretory bile-ducts  contain  muscular  elements,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  they  may  be  temporarily  closed  by  spasmodic  contraction,  but  it 
is  excessively  improbable  that  such  a  spasm  would  continue  so  long, 
as  ph}*siological  experiments  prove  is  necessary,  as  to  induce  the  grade 
of  biliary  obstruction  requisite  for  the  passage  of  bile  from  the  bile- 
ducts  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  the  production  of 
icterus.     The  occurrence  of  icterus  spasticus  is  more  than  doubtfuL 

Lastly,  it  is  also  very  improbable  that,  under  certain  circimistanoes, 
more  bile  is  prepared  than  the  bile-ducts  can  accommodate,  and  that 
icterus  is  induced  because  part  of  the  excess  of  bile  enters  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics. 

Frcrichs  has  advanc/xl  a  new  hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  this 
form  of  jaundice :  he  considers  it  probable  that  a  filtration  of  bile  from 
the  bile-ducts  into  the  blood-vessels  results  not  only  from  an  overfill- 
ing of  the  bile-ducts,  but  from  too  little  fulness  of  the  blood-vessek 
The  icterus  not  unfrequently  seen  with  thrombus  of  the  portal  vein  is 
explained  thus :  blood  is  supplied  to  the  liver  only  by  the  hepatic 
arter}*,  and  thus  the  hepatic  vein  and  capillaries  are  not  so  well  filled; 
some  cases  of  icterus  neonatorum  are  explained  by  the  sudden  ccssa 
tion  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  through  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
the  icterus  in  yellow  fever  because  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein  an* 
emptied  by  the  large  intestinal  luemorrhages. 

The  views  regarding  the  occurrenc-e  of  jaundice  without  retentiof 
and  rcabsorption  of  bile  have  totally  changed  since  the  observations ot 
Vircliow^  K'uhne^  and  JloppC'Seykr  have  shown  that  bile-coloring 
matter  may  be  formetl  from  the  free  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  with 
out  the  action  of  the  liver;  and  we  may  induce  artificial  jaundice  in 
aniniids,  by  injecting  substances  that  dissolve  the  blood-corpuscles. 
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There  is  now  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  formerly  enigmatical  forms 
of  icterus  arc  due  to  the  disintegration  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  freed  coloring  matter  circulating  in  the  blood 
Into  bile-coloring  matter.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  cases  of 
icterus  occasionally  caused  by  poisoning  from  chloroform  or  ether ;  for, 
as  experiment  proves,  these  substances  possess  the  power  of  dissolving 
blood-corpuscles.  The  slight  icterus  in  excessive  hydncmia  also 
doubtless  depends  on  the  fact  that  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  by 
a  large  ainouiit  of  water  in  the  blood. 

This  mode  of  origin  is  very  probable,  although  not  absolutely 
proved  for  other  varieties  of  jaundice — as  in  that  occurring  after  snake- 
bites, in  that  observed  constantly  in  yellow  fever,  quite  often  in  recur- 
rent fever,  septicaemia,  and  puerperal  fever,  and  more  rarely  in  other 
infectious  and  acute  febrile  diseases.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that 
in  the  latter  diseases  even  the  older  physicians  suspected  a  dissolutio 
sanf/uinis  when  they  ran  a  pernicious  course,  when  the  fever  was  very 
liigh,  when  there  was  great  prostration,  and  when  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  jaundice  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  appeared.  We  will 
not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  disintegration  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  above  diseases  is  tlie  result  of  the  high  temperature, 
or  whether  in  high  fever  products  form  from  the  excessive  transforma- 
tion of  tissue  which  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  I  must  repeat 
my  former  assertion  that  every  hepatogenous  icterus  leads  to  a  hsemar 
togenous  one  through  absorption  of  the  biliary  acids.  These,  being 
prevented  from  escai)ing  from  the  system  by  their  natural  channel, 
remain  in  the  blood  and  induce  cholcemic  intoxication. 

The  jaundice  in  pylephlebitis  also,  and  even  some  of  the  cases 
where  it  occurs  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  belong  to  the  hiematoge- 
nous  form.  A  short  time  since  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
a  pr*tient  with  a  large  abscess  of  the  liver,  who  suffered  from  symp- 
toms of  jaundice  as  long  as  an  intense  fever,  with  very  typical  inter- 
mittent course  and  severe  chills,  lasted.  When  the  fever  ceased, 
the  bile-coloring  matter  and  the  albumen  that  had  occured  coinci- 
dently  in  the  urine  disappeared,  and  the  jaundiced  hue  of  the  skin 
and  conjunctiva  were  soon  lost.  The  jaundice  which,  as  previously 
stated,  occasionally  occurs  with  ulcerative  endo-carditis  appears 
also  to  be  hsematogenous,  but  I  doubt  if  ictems  neonatorum  ever 
belongs  here. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Jaundice  that  is  not  due  to  reten- 
tion and  reabsorption  of  bile  rarely  reaches  a  high  grade  ;  on  autop- 
sy we  nraally  find  only  a  faint  yellow  color  of  the  outer  coat  of  fat 
*iid  of  the  other  tissues.  A  more  important  point  in  the  post-mortem 
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diagnosis  of  hosmatogenous  icterus,  and  for  distinguishing  it  from  tbe 
hepatogenous,  is  the  circumstance  that  in  the  former  the  lirer  is  not 
strongly  jaundiced,  while  in  the  latter  the  signs  in  the  lirer  of  reab 
sorption  of  bile  arc  always  the  most  prominent     The  normal  color  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines,  particularly  the  greenish  hue  of  the  ooih 
tents  of  the  duodenum,  as  well  as  the  positive  observation  that  the 
bile-ducts  and  excretory  passages  are  quite  pervious,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  case  of  htematogenous  icterus.     But,  in  judging  of  the  pe^ 
viousncss  of  the  bile-ducts,  we  must  guard  against  mistakes.   The  fact, 
that  by  pressing  on  the  gall-bladder  we  may  press  a  few  drops  of  bile 
from  the  ductus  choledochus  into  the  duodenimi,  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  during  life  this  passage  was  perfectly  free ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
may  be  done  where,  from  the  presence  of  a  gray  plug  of  mucus  and 
epithelium,  in  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  there  was  catarrh  of  the  duct,  and  a  hepatogenous 
icterus.     Buld  and  Liebermeister  have  the  credit   of  first  calling 
attention  to  the  changes  found  in  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  hema- 
togenous icterus.     According  to  Liebermeister^  the  changes  in  the 
livei>cells   and   in  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  consist 
"in  an  excessive  collection  of  small  and  fine  fat  globules,  or  else  caily 
of  cloudy,  probably  albuminous  substance  in  them ; "  in  other  cases, 
"  the  cells  have  fallen  into  detritus  and  numerous  fiat  globules  hare 
appeared ;  analogous  changes  also  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  heart'' 
These  parenchymatoita  degenerations    {Liebermeister)  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  heart,  show  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  injurious 
causes  that  induce  a  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (that  is,  a 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  blood),  the  firm  tissues  of  tbe 
body  may  be  affected  in  the  same  way. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — As  we  have  already  shown,  hasmato- 
gcnous  icterus  is  only  one  symptom  of  extended  disturbances.  Hence 
we  cannot  well  give  an  exact  description  of  its  symptoms  and  course, 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  calling  attention  to  those  points 
which,  occurring  in  icterus,  show  that  it  is  not  due  to  reabsorption  of 
retained  bile,  but  to  a  transformation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  into  that  of  the  bile  in  the  circulation. 

Attention  to  the  etiolog}'  aids  us  greatly.  If  icterus  occurs  after 
tlic  action  of  the  injurious  influences  mentioneil  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter,  or  in  the  course  cf  some  of  the  diseases  there  mentioned,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  case  is  one  of  hjematogcnous  icterus.  Tliis 
sup{x>.sition  is  strongly  supported  if  the  fneces  appear  of  a  normal  o? 
rory  dark  color.  If,  with  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice, the  boat  of  the  heart  and  pulse  become  irregular  and  intermittent; 
if,  along  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  albumen  appear  in  the 
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urine  ^  and  i^  besides  these  symptoms,  we  have  severe  disturbances  of 
the  neiTOus  system,  I  consider  the  diagnosis  of  hsematogenons  icterus 
as  qmte  certain.  Leyden  also  reckons  among  its  criteria  the  discolorar 
tion  of  the  urine,  which  is  very  slight  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  skin, 
and  particularly  the  absence  of  bile-adds  from  the  urine.  If  it  were 
proved  that^  even  in  moderate  grades  of  hepatogenous  icterus,  the  bile- 
adds  could  be  constantly  and  certainly  found,  their  absence  from  the 
urine  would,  indeed,  be  a  certain  criterion  of  heematogenous  icterus. 

Treatment. — Haematogenous  icterus  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular treatment ;  it  disappears  as  soon  as  we  can  remove  the  original 
disease.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  rather  powerless  in  this  respect ; 
still,  in  those  cases  occurring  during  very  intense  fever,  we  may  expect 
most  from  an  antipyretic  coiu'se  of  treatment. 


OnAPTER    XIV. 

ACUTE   YELLOW  ATROPHY   OF  THE    LTVER. 

Etiology. — In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver — a  very  obscure 
disease,  for  which  we  find  no  analogy — ^in  a  short  time  the  Hver  becomes 
smaller,  soft,  and  pulpy,  and,  on  microscopical  examination  of  the  atro- 
phied and  softened  organ,  we  find  that  the  liver-cells  are  mostly  de- 
stroyed. 

From  the  fact  that  the  liver,  which  has  been  swollen  by  continued 
biliary  obstruction,  occasionally  becomes  smaller,  and  softens,  and  that, 
in  this  form  of  atrophy,  the  liver-cells  are  also  found  disintegrated, 
acute  yellow  atrophy  has  been  referred  to  obstruction  of  the  bile  in 
the  finer  bile-ducts.  But  this  supjx)sition  is  opj)oscd,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  circumstance  that,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  gall- 
ducts  are  found  empty,  or  filled  with  mucus ;  and,  secondly,  that  no 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  can  be  found  in  them. 

Other  obscr\'ers  take  the  view  that  the  destruction  of  the  liveiM^Us 
is,  it  is  true,  the  result  of  pressure  on  them,  or  on  the  vessels  nourish^ 
ing  them,  and  that  this  pressure  is  exercised  by  the  distended  bile- 
ducts,  but  that  the  over-filling  and  distention  of  the  bile-ducts  do  not 
depend  on  stasis  of  their  contents,  but  on  excessive  formation  of  bile, 
on  pobjcholia.  But  since,  neither  at  the  commencement  of  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  nor  during  its  first  stages,  are  there  signs 
of  increased  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  the  supposition  of  excessive 
formation  of  bile,  as  the  cause  of  this  disease,  appears  neither  proved 
nor  probable. 

Most  recent  pathologists  consider  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  livei 
as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  form  of  hepatitis ;  and,  indeed,  its  acute 
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soune,  and  the  rajnd  and  extenaive  destractioo  i 
indicate  an  inflammatoiy  prooes&  Moreorer,  1 
fbund  a  &ee  exudation  aumninding  the  loboli 
puts  of  tho  ca^;aa,  whca«  the  prooeas  waa  not  jt 
ing  out  of  the  question  thia  inteiatilial  emdati 
iK>t  conatant,  aoute  yellow  atroj^y  of  the  liver  Vi 
to  the  parenchymatous  ii\fiammationa,  i.  e.,  to 
mation  where  there  ia  no  free  ezudaticm  betwee 
lisBue,  but  where  Hie  elBmeuts  of  the  puetuhja 
talaug  up  an  albuminous  substance,  and  aubseq 
bined  molecular  and  h.tty  d^eneration.  Again 
advanced  by  Iiitbermeitter,  or,  at  least,  fint  pr 
the  most  we  can  say  is,  tliat  tiie  oourae  of  inflamii 
particularly  in  the  Iddneya,  ia  entirdy  different 
parem^ymatous  inflammation  in  which,  in  a  ver 
affected  oi^n  rapidly  becomes  smaller  and  soft 
are  destroyed,  aa  they  are  in  acute  yellow  atropi 
Whether  the  destruction  of  the  parenchyn 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  be  of  inflammatory  origin 
apparently  not  primary  and  idiopathic^  but  the  : 
Btitutiond  affection.  The  supposiljon  that  thia 
ia  due  to  the  action  of  a  poisonous,  miasmatic  bu 
blood,  to  an  infection,  cannot  at  present  be  proi 
sional  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  few 
The  popular  comparison  of  acute  veliow  atrophj 
fetty  lircr  seen  after  poisoning  by  phosphoru! 
caused  many  mistakes.  In  phosphorus-poisonir 
JiUration ;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  there  is  a 
the  liver-cells :  these  are  decidedly  diEFerent  fon 
aider  the  attempt  to  refer  acute  yellow  atrophy  i 
ing  by  the  btle-iicids  as  a  failure.  Even  the  slig 
cxiating  in  most  cases  refutes  the  correctness  o 
must  Ik;  acknowledged  that  the  greater  or  less  in 
gives  the  best  means  of  jud^ng  whether  much  < 
reabsorbed ;  for,  although  we  can  only  determine 
of  hiXo-coloring  matter  that  has  been  reabsorbt 
moans  f()r  deciding  the  amount  of  bile-acids  i 
Jjeyilcn  has  attomiitcd  to  explain  the  frequent  al 
poisoning  by  the  bile-acids  in  excessive  and  prot 
ing  that,  in  most  cases,  their  collection  in  the  bk 
elimination  thi'ough  the  kidneys.  But  this  explai 
Daily  experience  teaches  that,  in  closure  of  the  c 
^te  of  large  quantities  of  bile-pigment  being  s 
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the  kidneys,  the  icterus  increases  regularly  as  long  as  the  bile-ducts 
remain  closed.  What  right  have  we  to  suppose  that  absorption  of  the 
bile  acids  into  the  blood  is  compensated  for  by  their  excretion  through 
the  kidneys,  when  it  is  so  evident  that  this  does  not  occur  in  the  case 
of  the  coloring  matter? 

The  disease  is  very  rare ;  it  never  occurs  in  childhood.  It  is  met 
with  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  most  frequently 
during  pregnancy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pregnancy,  which 
greatly  favors  the.  occurrence  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  is  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  a  predisposition  to  analogous 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  high  grades  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  organ  is  much  diminished  in  bulk,  occasionally 
being  less  than  half  its  normal  size.  Its  thickness  is  particularly  di- 
minished, so  that  it  appears  flattened.  Its  serous  covering  is  loose, 
often  even  in  folds.  The  parenchyma  is  relaxed  and  flabby,  and  the 
liver  is  sunk  in  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  organ 
b  dull  yellow,  its  consistence  diminished,  and  its  acini  irrecognizable. 
On  microscopical  examination,  instead  of  the  normal  liver-cells,  we 
only  find  detritus  masses,  fat  globules,  and  pigment  granules.  In  the 
right  lobe,  where  the  changes  were  less  advanced,  Frerlchs  found 
"  between  the  lobules,  surrounded  by  hypersemic  vessels,  a  dirty  gray- 
ish-yellow mass,  which  separated  them.  Farther  off  the  hypenemia 
of  the  capillaries  disappeared,  the  lobules  became  smaller  and  yellow- 
er, and  the  intervening  gray  substance  was  in  excess."  The  gall-ducts 
and  bladder  usually  contain  a  scanty  mucous  secretion.  The  faeces 
are  generally  only  slightly  colored ;  the  contents  of  the  intestines  are 
often  bloody.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  most  cases.  Ecchymoses 
are  frequent,  particularly  in  the  peritonaeum  and  in  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  not  very  rarely  in  the  other  serous 
membranes  and  in  the  skin.  In  the  kidneys,  Frcrichs  not  only  found 
deposits  of  jwgment  in  the  epithelium,  but  also  fatty  degeneration  and 
disintegration  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  same  observer  found  quan- 
tities of  leucin  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  urine  evacuated  from  the  blad- 
der; in  the  latter  there  were  idso  tt/rosin  and  a  peculiar  extractive 
matter. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  first  stage  of  the  disease  has  nc 
very  characteristic  symptoms.  The  patients  suffer  from  loss  of  appe- 
tite, pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  other  symptoms  that 
remind  us  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  There  is  also  in  most,  but  not 
ji  all,  cases  a  moderate  jaundice,  which  may  excite  the  suspicion  thai 
the  catarrh  of  the  duodenum  has  invaded  the  ductus  choledochus.  Noi 
a  single  symptom  betrays  the  great  danger  overhanging  the  patient 
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In  the  tecond  sUjtge  the  jaundioe  inoreaaes,  the  r^pkm  of  the  lifcrte 
oomes  sensitiTe  to  pressure,  the  patients  complain  of  severe  headache, 
become  restless,  excited,  and  finally  delirious.     OocasioDallj  the  ex- 
citement extends  to  the  motor  nerves,  so  that  there  are  local  or  genenJ 
muscular  twitchings.    But  soon,  and  sometimes  without  any  pceriooi 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  patient  is  seized  with  insuperable  depres- 
sion and  lassitude ;  he  Calls  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  can  at 
first  be  aroused  momentarily,  particularly  by  pressure  over  the  fiver, 
but  later  cannot  be  awakened  at  alL    Then  the  previously  nonnal  or 
even  retarded  pulse  almost  always  becomes  ficequent^     The  tempen- 
ture  rises  very  high;  tongue  and  gums  become  dry  and  corned 
with  sordcs;  the  faoces  and  urine  are  evacuated  involuntarily.    The 
collapse  increases,  the  very  frequent  pulse  becomes  smaller,  there  is 
copious  perspiratioD,  and,  without  arousing  from  his  ooma,  the  patieot 
usually  dies  the  second  day,  more  rarely  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or 
later.    We  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  icterus  in  acute  ydlow 
atiof^y  of  the  liver  as  hasmatogenous,  and  to  explain  it  by  sayii^ 
that  the  blood-corpusdes  are  destroyed  in  the  same  way  as  the  liver 
cells  by  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.    But  the  discoloration  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines,  although  incomplete,  and  the  jaundiced 
appearance  of  the  liver,  as  compared  with  the  other  organs,  render  the 
oorrectness  of  this  explanation  very  questionable.      The  intensely 
bilious  color  of  the  liver  shows  that  tiie  discoloration  of  the  contenti 
of  the  intestines  is  not  due  to  arrested  production  of  bile,  that  is,  to 
acholia.     Nor  can  the  icterus  be  referred  to  catarrh  of  the  excretoTF 
bile-ducts,  of  which  tlie  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  remind  us,  fiw 
neither  the  gall-bladder  nor  ducts  are  distended  with  bile.     I  agree 
with  Huhl  and  Bamberger^  who  refer  the  obstruction  and  reabsoiptioo 
of  bile  to  a  blocking  up  of  the  origin  of  the  bile-ducts  by  fatty  and 
molecular  detritus  of  the  liver-cells.    It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  brain" 
symptoms^  which  arc  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver.     Wc  have  already  spoken  of  our  reasons  for  not 
referring  them  to  poisoning  by  the  bile-acids.     JBamherger  ako  says : 
"  So  much  is  certain,  the  brain-symptoms  cannot  be  regarded  as  dio- 
hemic,  for  both  the  grade  and  duration  of  the  jaundice  are  too  slight 
for  tliis  to  be  the  case."     Since  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  liver-cells 
arc  extensively  destroyed,  and  as  in  this  disease  abnormal  products  of 
destructive  assimilation  have  been  found  in  the  mine,  there  is  some 
groimd  for  attributing  the  brain-s}Tiiptoms  in  acholia  to  poisoning  by 
noxious  substances,  which  are  formed  instead  of  the  normal  products 
of  the  change  of  tissue.     But  I  do  not  consider  even  this  explanation 
as  proved.     It  is  possible  that  the  same  cause  may  induce  both  the 
degeneration  of  the  liver  and  the  brain  troubles,     Tlie  luemorrhages 
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oocuning  during  the  disease  are  apparently  the  result  of  disturbed 
nutrition  of  the  capillary  walls,  of  an  acute  haemorrhagic  diathesis, 
which  is  also  seen  to  occur  in  many  other  severe  diseases  that  affect  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  FrericJia  refers  the  intestinal  haemorrhage, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  partly  to  compression  of  the  capil« 
laries  of  the  liver. 

Physical  examination  gives  very  important  results,  as  it  shows  very 
rapid  decrease  of  the  livei>dulness,  the  sole  pathognomonic  symptom 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  At  first  the  percussion-soimd 
becomes  very  full  in  the  epigastrium,  because  the  diminution  in  size  be- 
gins in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  but  often,  even  after  a  few  days,  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  liveiniulness.  The  total  disappearance  of  liver- 
dulness  is  partly  due  to  the  relaxed  organ  shrinking  together  and  be- 
ing pressed  against  the  spine  by  the  inflated  intestines.  Besides  the 
decrease  of  liveislulness,  the  increase  of  spleen-dulness  is  important ; 
but  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  always  so  marked  that  it  can 
be  made  out  by  physical  examination,  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
occur. 

TB£ATM£irr. — ^It  is  evident  that  we  can  say  nothing  that  is  re- 
liable and  foimded  on  experience,  concerning  the  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  ends  in  recovery.  If  we 
could  distinguish  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  from  that  of  catarrhal 
jaimdice,  we  should  apply  leeches  about  the  anus,  cold  compresses 
over  the  right  hjpochondrium,  and  give  saline  laxatives.  In  the 
second  stage,  according  to  all  observations  made,  abstraction  of  blood 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  powerful  drastics,  aloes,  extract  of  colocynth,  croton-oil,  etc.,  are 
recommended,  particularly  by  English  physicians.  While  there  are 
symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  nervous  system,  great  excitement,  delir- 
ium and  subsultus,  ice  is  usually  applied  to  the  head ;  when  paralysis 
occurs,  cold  douches  are  given ;  this  treatment,  having  been  foimd  of 
occasional  benefit  in  inflammatory  brain  affections,  has  been  applied  to 
the  cases  from  poisoning.  Although  almost  all  comatose  patients  i^e- 
vive  momentarily  during  the  douche,  we  cannot  coimt  on  a  permanent 
benefit  from  it  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  internal  and  external  use  of  irritants,  which  are  reoonmiended 
for  the  paralytic  symptoms ;  of  the  mineral  adds  given  when  petechia? 
occur,  and  of  the  ioe-pills  that  are  prescribed  for  the  severe  vomiting, 
and  for  the  gastric  and  intestinal  haemorrhage. 

47 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  REVISED   EDITION  OF   1880. 

SECTION   I. — DISEASES   OF   THE   LIVER. 

1.— P.  666. 

Emboli  from  endocarditis  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  arc 
frequent  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen,  but  rare  in  the  liver,  which  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  sharp 
angle  at  which  it  originates,  partly  to  the  liver  having  no  terminal 
arteries,  so  that  an  hepatic  embolus  may  occur  without  perceptible 
effect.     In  pyaemia  from  suppurations  in  peripheral  portions  of  the 
body,  metastatic  abscesses  occur  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  far  more  rarely 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  or  kidneys.     If  we  believe  that  these  mctastasei 
result  exclusively  from  emboli  from  detached  and  broken-down 
venous  thrombi,  etc.,  which  enter  the  right  heart  and  thence  pass 
into  the  finer  twigs  of  the  pulmonary  artery  till  they  are  arrested, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  some  emboli  pass  through  the  pul- 
monary circulation  into  the  left  heart,  and  thence  with  the  arterial 
blood  into  the  liver,  spleen,  etc.,  and  there  cause  abscesses ;  but 
the  observations  of  O,  Weber  render  it  probable  that  small  emboli 
may  pass  the  lungs,  or  else  clots,  propagated  from  the  pulmonary 
arteries  through  the  capillaries  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  may  break 
up  and  cause  new  emboli ;   but  it  is  also  possible  that  some  me- 
tastatic abscesses,  like  some  pyemic  inflammations  of  serous  mem- 
branes, joints,  or  cellular  tissues,  are  not  due  to  emboli.     Liver- 
abscesscH  have  been  found  where  the  most  careful  observers  could 
find  no  cause. 

2.— P.  671. 

The  human  liver  consists  of  small  lobuli,  about  1  mm.  thick  and 
3  mm.  long  ;  each  lobule  is  connected  with  an  hepatic  vein  by  a  short 
branch  0.06  mm.  in  diameter.  The  periphery  of  the  lobule  is  bound- 
ed by  the  interlobular  veins,  while  there  is  only  a  trace  of  intersti- 
tial connective  tissue.  The  latter  is  greatly  increased  in  interstitial 
hepatitis,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  each  glandular  lobule  a 
special  envelope,  but  to  enclose  whole  groups  of  lobules  of  equal  or 
unequal  size  in  a  freely  nucleated  new  connective  tissue,  making 
islands  of  variable  size.  The  connective  substance  of  the  lobules 
soon  participates  in  the  proliferation  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre.  Most  authors  ascribe  only  a  passive  rdle  to  the  liver-cells 
themselves,  as  the  changes  subsequently  occurring  in  them  are  due 
to  compression  from  the  contracting  connective  tissue  and  impair- 
ment of  the  circulation  by  obliteration  of  the  vessels.     To  under- 
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stand  the  anatomical  changes  and  the  coarse  of  the  disease,  it  is  well 
to  divide  the  course  into  two  stages.  In  atrophy  following  hyper- 
romia,  as  well  as  in  that  of  cirrhosis,  the  slight  elevations  are  the 
remnants  of  the  liver-substance  ;  as  Kkbs  says,  the  only  difference 
is  that  in  vascular  atrophy  the  atrophic  parts  surrounding  the  ele- 
vations are  red,  in  the  connective-tissue  atrophy  pale  or  tendinous. 

3.— P.  681. 

In  cirrhosis,  when  oedema  of  the  legs  occurs,  it  does  not  usually 
come  till  after  the  ascites,  as  its  chief  cause  is  the  compression  of 
the  vena  cava ;  but  cases  do  occur  where  swelling  of  the  legs  ap- 
peared so  early  that  it  seemed  simultaneous  with  the  ascites,  or  the 
patient  even  asserts  that  it  preceded.  Bamberger  asserts  that  he 
has  not  unfrequently  found  the  umbilical  vein  open  and  permeable 
to  a  fine  sound.  Hoffmann  observed  one  case  of  cirrhosis  with 
caput  medusae  and  no  ascites,  where  there  was  no  ligamentum  teres, 
but  the  umbilical  vein  was  dilated  to  8  mm. 

In  regard  to  brain-symptoms  in  liver-affections,  A.  Flinty  Jr?s^ 
paper,  read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1876, 
shows  that  jaundice  is  due  to  prevention  of  the  escape  of  bile  which 
has  been  formed ;  but  the  nervous  symptoms  are  due  to  the  non- 
separation  of  cholesterin  from  the  blood«  The  one  is  arrest  of  ex- 
cretion, the  other  of  secretion. 

Dr.  Eugene  Dupuy  says,  "  Strong  irritation  of  the  liver  while 
the  cerebrum  is  exposed  will  produce  ansemia  of  the  convolutions  ; " 
and  J.  Frank  says  that  "  in  man  grave  diseases  of  the  liver  do  give 
rise  to  inflammation  of  the  right  ear." 

4.— P.  684. 

As  pylethrombosis  and  pylephlebitis  rarely  occur  primarily,  they 
arc  usually  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  the  original  disease. 
There  are  two  entirely  different  forms  :  1.  An  obstructing,  obliter- 
ating form,  where  the  thrombus  tends  to  organization,  and  the  phle- 
bitis has  the  character  of  an  adhesive  inflammation  ;  2.  An  infec- 
tious, metastatic,  or  suppurative  form,  where  the  thrombus  softens 
and  fluidifies,  or  the  phlebitis  is  suppurative,  and  the  pulpy  remains 
of  the  thrombus  are  mixed  with  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
the  first  form,  there  is  more  or  less  portal  congestion ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, so-called  metastases  develop  in  the  liver,  or  there  may  be 
general  blood-infection.  There  may  be  a  union  of  the  two  formfl, 
when  the  thrombi  which  were  at  first  obstructing  become  fluid. 

Bamberger  considers  the  physical  examination  valuable  in  diag- 
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nosifl ;  for  in  closure  of  the  portal  vein  the  liver  never  acquires  the 
size  and  hardness  it  does  in  the  first  stage  of  interstitial  hepatitu, 
while  it  suhsequentlj  shrinks  in  both  diseases,  bat  a  great  and  sad- 
den decrease  in  size  renders  cirrhosis  probable.  Frericlis  insists  on 
the  more  sadden  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  congestion  in  ob6tnl^ 
tion  of  the  portal  vein ;  ascites  becomes  very  marked  in  a  few  dayi, 
and  after  tapping  returns  quicker  than  in  other  diseases. 

Where  the  tnink  of  the  portal  vein  is  obstructed  there  b  no 
certainty  of  a  collateral  circulation  ever  being  established;  and 
when  death  results,  it  may  be  after  some  months,  from  dropsy,  in- 
testinal hsmorrhage,  peritonitis,  cholsemia,  etc. 

The  suppurative  form  is  rare,  and  resembles  suppurative  hepa- 
titis ;  it  is  usually  secondary  to  peritonitis,  perityphlitis,  splenitis, 
ulceration  of  the  intestines,  etc. ;  it  is  mostly  accompanied  by  fever, 
repeated  chills,  and  sweating.  There  are  usually  emboli  in  the  liver, 
and  often  in  the  lungs  ;  these  quickly  cause  suppurative  hepatitis, 
and  compression  of  the  gall-ducts  often  causes  icterus.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  which  is  rarely  absent,  may  be  due  to  splenic 
congestion  or  to  general  blood-infection.  This  form  is  always  more 
quickly  fatal  than  the  first. 

Diagnosis  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  b  only  possible  under 
very  favorable  circumstances  and  prolonged  observation.  If  there 
are  pain  and  swelling  of  the  liver  with  icterus,  we  may  be  doubtfnl 
whether  they  arc  due  to  disease  of  the  portal  vein  itself,  or  to  an 
embolus  in  it  from  some  peripheral  suppuration.  It  is  then  impor- 
tant for  the  diagnosis  to  find  some  certain  signs  of  portal  conges- 
tion, such  as  ascites,  gastric  or  intestinal  hemorrhages ;  when  wc 
conclude  that  the  portal  vein  is  implicated,  we  have  to  decide 
whether  it  has  caused  the  hepatic  abscess  or  the  reverse.  Physical 
examination  of  the  abdomen  gives  no  reliable  sign  of  disease  of  the 
portal  vein,  nor  can  we  rely  on  the  so-called  characteriatic  pain  be- 
tween the  ensiform  cartilage  and  navel 

5.— P.  689. 

Even  normally  there  are  deposits  of  fat  in  the  liver-eella,  which 
vary  with  the  nourishment  and  consequent  amount  of  fat  in  the 
blood.  Complete  absence  of  fat-globules,  as  occurs  in  diabetes,  may 
be  regarded  as  morbid. 

Fatty  liver,  from  its  slighter  resistance,  escapes  recognition  on 
palpation  more  readily  than  livers  enlarged  from  hypenemia,  amy- 
loid degeneration,  cirrhosis,  cancer,  etc. 

The  prognosis  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  fatty  liver  depends 
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on  the  cause.  If  there  be  no  severe  original  disease,  fatty  liver  may 
recover.  If  it  be  claimed  that  a  very  fatty  liver  may  induce  cer- 
tain functional  disturbances  of  the  liver  and  prejudice  the  organism, 
it  is  still  very  difficult  in  any  case  to  say  how  far  the  existing  dis- 
turbances are  due  to  the  affection  of  the  blood-making  power  and 
the  nutrition  of  the  fatty  liver,  and  how  far  to  the  main  disease. 

Accepting  the  new  A^ews  that  albumen  participates  in  the  for- 
mation of  fat,  we  should  restrict  fatty  persons  on  albuminous  foods. 


SECTION  TL 


DISEASES  OF  THE  QALL-DUCTS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CATABBH   OF  THE  OALL-DUCTS — ^ICTEBUS  CATABBHALIS. 

Etiology. — The  larger  bile-ducts  of  the  liver,  the  ductus  hepati- 
Jits,  cysticus,  choledochus,  and  the  gall-bladder,  are  lined  with  a  mucous 
membrane,  having  cylindrical  epithelium  and  racemose  glands.  This, 
like  other  mucous  membranes  of  similar  texture,  is  quite  often  the  seat 
of  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  small  calibre  of  the  gall-ducts  and  excre- 
tory passages  gives  peculiar  importance  to  this  otherwise  mild  disease. 
The  narrow  canals  are  easily  obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  their  mucous 
membrane,  and  by  collections  of  mucus,  and  these  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile. 

In  some  cases  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  results  from  excessive  hyper- 
«emia  of  the  liver,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bile-ducts  par* 
ticipates.  Thus  hypenemia  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
gall-ducts  accompanies  the  development  of  cancer  of  the  liver.  If  this 
reach  a  high  grade,  it  may  lead  to  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  thus 
to  icterus.  Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  mode 
of  origin  of  icterus  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  Cases  of  carcinoma  of 
the  liver  occur  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  icterus 
depends  on  this  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts.  If  the  jaundice  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  faeces  are  more  or  less  discolored  as  long  as  the  jaun- 
dice lasts,  and  are  again  normally  colored  when  it  disappears,  we  can- 
act  refer  the  jaundice  to  compression  of  the  bile-ducts  or  excretory 
passages  by  a  cancerous  tumor,  but  must  refer  it  to  a  cause  that  comes 
and  goes,  or  at  least  increases  and  diminishes.  We  have  such  a  cause 
m  the  hypcraemia  which  is  present  in  all  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  new 
formations,  particularly  of  carcinoma,  and  which  occasionally  becomes 
excessive,  and  at  other  times  diminishes.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
temporary  icterus  in  multilocular  echinococci,  and  in  many  of  the  cases 
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aocoropan3rmg  heart-disease,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  other  dis- 
eases which  impede  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  liver.  We  shall 
speak  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  intense  catarrh  caused  bj  gall- 
stones, as  they  readily  induce  ulceration,  and  then  lead  to  severe  and 
peculiar  symptoms.  Lastly,  perhaps  the  irritation  from  abnormal  bile 
may  induce  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts ;  but  this  has  never  been  proved, 
and  is  very  problematical. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-passages  is 
the  propagation  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  about  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  choledochus  into  the  duodenum.  This  duodenal  catarrh  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  gastric  catarrh,  and  hence  the  jaundice 
caused  by  it  is  usually  called  gastro-duodenal  jaundice,  or  icterus  sim- 
plex, on  account  of  its  frequency,  fireedom  from  danger,  and  its  mild 
course.  The  gastric  and  duodenal  catarrh  which  extends  to  the  gall* 
ducts  may  arise  from  the  most  various  causes,  and  for  the  etiology  of 
gastro-duodenal  jaundice  we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  etiology 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — In  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-ducts  is  reddened,  relaxed,  and  swollen. 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  mucous  and  epithelial  masses.  If  the  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  be  considerable,  the  ductus  choledochus 
becomes  impassable,  particularly  that  part  which  traverses  the  wall  of 
the  duodenum  transversely,  running  for  some  lines  between  the  layers 
of  the  wall  (the  "  portio  intestinalis  "),  while  the  bile-ducts  in  the  liver 
are  dilated,  and  filled  with*  bile  containing  more  or  less  mucus.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  also  shows  the  previously-described  characters 
of  moderate  biliary  obstruction.  After  the  catarrh  has  lasted  some 
time,  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides,  but  its  swelling 
and  hypertrophy,  together  with  a  plug  of  mucus  and  epithelium,  form 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  bile.  In  such  cases  the  bile- 
ducts  are  often  enormously  dilated,  and  the  enlarged  liver  shows  the 
signs  of  great  biliary  obstruction.  The  dilatation  and  distention  with 
bile  often  commence  in  the  ductus  choledochus  immediately  above  the 
obstructed  portio  intestinalis.  (For  the  state  of  the  gall-bladder  in 
contraction  or  closure  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  see  Chapter  III.) 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  most  cases  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption 
of  bile.  When  these  appear  gradually,  and  increase  slowly,  oiu:  sus- 
picions should  first  be  directed  toward  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  be- 
cause catarrhal  jaundice  is  so  frequent,  as  compared  with  other  forms 
of  the  disease.  But  this  is  scarcely  ever  a  primary  affection ;  it  almosi 
always  accompanies  catarrh  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  mem^ 
brane ;  hence  it  is  almost  characteristic  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-ductfl| 
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that  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  precede  tJie  jamidioe 
ior  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  continue  while  the  disease  lasts.  In  tin 
sense,  we  may  consider  the  coated  tongue,  bad  taste,  emctatioDS,  and 
other  dysi>eptic  symptoms,  as  among  the  premonitions  and  sjmptoDf 
of  catarrhal  jaimdice.  The  longer  the  catanh  of  the  hiledncts  con- 
tinues, and  the  more  completely  the  exca^tory  duct  is  cdosed  by  it^  the 
gpreater  will  be  the  discoloration  of  the  fbeces,  and  the  more  intense  the 
jaimdiced  color  of  the  skin  and  urine,  and  the  more  the  general  health 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient  will  suffer.  The  liver  appears  distjirdj 
swollen  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  coosidezably  oi- 
laiged. 

If  the  disease  run  a  favorable  course,  the  im}»ovement  shows  itsdf 
in  a  week  or  two,  by  a  return  of  appetite,  by  the  tongue  cleaning  o^ 
and  by  decrease  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms.    Then  we  ma j  hope  that 
the  catarrh  of  the  lule-ducts  will  subside  with  the  gastro-doodenal 
Cfttairh,  and  in  hxt,  after  a  few  days,  the  returning  color  of  the  £aBoes 
dkows  that  the  ductus  choledochus  is  open,  and  the  clearer  color  of  the 
mac  iadkates  that  the  biliary  obstruction  is  less,  and  that  less  bile  b 
9^^«i}>$icff)^cd.    The  lHle-{Mgment  deposited  in  the  rete  Malpighii  disap- 
l^iM^  »k«y'  slowly.     After  the  fasces  are  strongly  colored  with  faik, 
^hukI  the  imnc  has  regained  its  normal  tint,  the  skin  remains  jaundiced 
t|k^  A  t»))c^  and  finaUr  this  last  synqptom  of  the  disease  disappears.    In 
04h^  i'Aj^is  the  catanh  of  the  bUe-ducts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach 
:*».)  vhKxlonum^  becomes  chronic.     Hie  disease  drags  on  for  weeks  or 
v:!^vll:^,^  the  jaundice  becomes  excessive,  the  patients  emaciate  de- 
*.*kvc\l!\\  and  the  liver  enlarges  considerably.     But  these  cases  also 
*!uK>ssi  always  terminate  in  recovery,  particularly  under  proper  and 
(i^>er^^tic  treatment ;  and  the  biliary  obstruction  caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  ducts  very  rarely  runs  an  unfavorable  course  with  the  symptoms 
before  described. 

TREA'niENT. — Experience  teaches  that  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts 
rapidly  disappears  when  the  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  has  attacked  the  gall-ducts,  subsides.  Hence  the  causal 
indications  require  the  same  measures  that  we  have  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh.  Under  the  ciirum- 
stances  there  mentioned,  an  emetic  may  be  indicated ;  in  other  cases 
diaphoretics,  in  still  others,  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  suffices.  We 
shall  not  repeat  in  detail  what  we  have  previously  said,  but  only  call 
attention  again  to  the  excellent  effect  in  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh 
of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  particularly  as  existing  in  the  Karls- 
bad and  Marienbad  waters.  AYliile  we  have  denied  all  direct  influence 
of  the  Karlsbad  waters  on  biliary  obstruction  and  jaundice,  still  there 
U  no  better  treatment  foi  most  patients  than  the  use  of  these  watersn 
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because  in  the  majority  of  cases  none  better  fulfils  the  causal  indica- 
tions. If  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  patient  do  not  allow  of  his  being 
sent  to  a  watering-place,  we  may  let  him  use  the  ^  Karlsbad  diet ''  at 
home,  and  order  soda-water  or  artificial  Marienbad  or  Karlsbad  water. 
From  this  treatment  alone  we  shall  see  the  most  £Bivorable  and  speedj 
results  in  catarrhal  jaundice. 

In  some  cases  the  indications  from  the  disease  may  be  fulfilled  by 
the  administration  of  an  emetia  During  the  act  of  Tomiting,  the  bile 
is  forced  out  of  the  gall-ducts  and  bladder,  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
ductus  choledochus,  and  an  obstructing  plug  of  mucus  may  thus  be 
pressed  out  of  the  latter.  We  might  give  emetics  fer  more  frequently, 
if  the  obstruction  of  the  ductus  choledochus  were  not  more  frequently 
caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  than  by  mucous 
plugs,  and  if  we  did  not  fear  that  the  imtimely  use  of  an  emetic 
might  render  worse  the  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  Nitro-muriatic  add 
has  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  jaimdice ;  it  is 
used  externally,  in  the  form  of  foot-baths  (  5  ss — ^j.  to  a  foot-bath)  and 
as  fomentations  over  the  liver,  or  internally  (  3  ss — ^j.  to  5  vj.  of  muci- 
lage, a  tablespoonfid  every  two  hours).  The  internal  administration 
might  possibly  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  intestinal  catarrh ; 
perhaps  it  might  also  excite  contractions  in  the  excretory  bile-ducts, 
and  thus  cause  the  expulsion  of  obstructing  coagula.  The  external 
use  of  aqua  regia  would  scarcely  be  of  any  benefit.  The  action  of  the 
drastics  is  explained  by  the  effect  they  have  of  increasing  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  which  extends  to  the  ductus  choledochus 
But  generally  these  have  no  favorable  influence  on  the  catarrhal  jaun* 
dice,  for  wliich  they  are  given  so  much.  The  exhibition  of  calomel 
(gr.  j  every  evening),  and  of  the  Vienna  decoction  (two  tablespoon- 
ftils  every  morning),  according  to  the  so-called  English  method,  is  ob- 
jectionable, although  many  patients  with  catarrhal  jaundice  recover 
in  spite  of  this  treatment.  Slight  laxatives  are  only  advisable  when 
there  is  obstinate  constipation.  Then  we  may  use  some  one  of  the 
tartrates,  particularly  tartrate  of  potash,  or  a  decoction  of  tamarinds 
(  5  j — ^  ^  5  ^ — ^viij)  with  add.  tartar.  (  3  j —  3  ss.)  and  syrup,  scnnae  o. 
mannse;  or  we  may  prescribe  infusum  sennso  compositum  or  lenitive 
electuary. 

CHAPTER    II. 

CROUPOUS  AND  DIPHTHEBITIC  INFLAMSCATION  OF  THS  GALL-DUCTS. 

Inflaiocatioks  of  the  gall-ducts  with  fibrinous  exudations  are  ex 
ceedingly  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  it  is  only  in  the  course  of 
severe  diseases,  such  as  protracted  typhus,  septiosemia,  cholera,  etn 
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In  croupous  inflammation,  we  find  tbc  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall- 
bladder covered  with  a  more  or  less  firm  false  membrane,  and  in  the 
ducts  we  find  tubular  coagulations,  enclosing  inspissated  bile,  and  caos- 
ing  biliary  obstruction.    In  dipJvtheritic  inflammation,  the  tissue  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane  is  infiltrated  at  certain  places  with  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, which  causes  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  sepa- 
ration of  the  slough  deep  losses  of  substance  occur.    These  processes 
cannot  be  recognized  during  life.     Even  an  intense  icterus  occuniog 
during  t3rphus,  septicaemia,  cholera,  etc.,  cannot  be  referred  to  a 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts,  as  it  far  more 
frequently  occurs  without  any  perceptible  change  in  them. 


CHAPTER   III. 

OBSTRUCTION  Ain)  CLOSURE   OF  THE  EXCRETORY  GALL-DUCT  AKD  CON- 
SECUTIVE DILATATION  OP  THE  MLE-DUCTS. 

Etiology — The  excretory  gall-ducts  are  most  finequently  con- 
tracted and  closed  by  catarrhal  swelling  of  their  mucous  membrane 
and  by  collection  of  mucus.  Among  the  further  causes  of  this  oontTac* 
lion  and  closure,  and  of  consecutive  dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts  above 
the  contraction,  are :  1.  Tumors  pressing  on  the  excretory  ducts,  or 
growing  into  them.  Sometimes  they  are  caused  by  carcinoma  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  stomach,  or  duodenum ;  sometimes  by  caseous  or  other 
degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  sometimes  by  abscesses ;  rarely 
by  hydatid  cysts,  aneurisms,  or  collections  of  hard  faeces  in  the  coIod; 
and  lastly,  in  a  few  cases,  by  inultilocular  echinooocci,  that  have  wan- 
dered into  the  gall-ducts  or  broken  through  into  them,  and  have  thence 
reached  the  ductus  hepaticus.  2.  Occasionally  there  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  closure  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  hepaticus,  or  cysticus,  from 
cicatricial  con(ractio7u%  which  remain  in  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  or  in 
the  duodenum  after  ulcers  have  healed,  or  the  thickening  and  oonsecn- 
tive  atrophy  of  the  peritonaeum  after  peritonitis,  particularly  when  the 
excretory  bile-ducts  arc  at  the  same  time  distorted  or  bent.  3.  Lastly, 
foreign  bodies^  particularly  stony  concretions,  obstruct  or  dose  the 
excretory  bile-ducts. 

When  the  ductus  hepaticus  is  constricted  or  closed,  the  coftMeuftM 
dilatation  of  the  gall-passages  is  limited  to  the  bile-ducts  of  the  fiver. 
But  if  the  ductus  choledochus  becomes  impervious,  the  ductus  hepati 
cus,  cysticus,  and  the  gall-bladder,  arc  all  dilated.  Finally^  if  the  duc^ 
tus  cysticus  alone  be  closed,  no  bile  can  enter  the  gall-bladder,  it  is 
tnie,  but  its  mucous  membrane  continues  to  secrete  nraooi^  and  the 
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gall-bladder  becomes  more  and  more  distended  by  the  secretion.    This 
state  is  called  hydrops  vesicm  feUece. 

Anatomical  Appeabakces. — ^According  as  one  or  other  of  the 
above  causes  prevails,  the  anatomical  appearances  vary  so  greatly, 
except  in  the  general  effect  of  the  constriction  or  closure  of  the  excre* 
tory  bile-ducts,  that  we  snail  refrain  from  giving  a  detailed  descriptiou 
of  them.  If  its  mouth  be  entirely  dosed,  the  ductus  choledochus  may 
attain  the  size  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  dilatation  extends  through 
the  ductus  hepaticus  and  its  branches  to  the  capillaiy  gall-ducts.  The 
gall-bladder  is  also  dilated,  but  its  dilatation  is  not  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  gall-ducts,  because,  from  the  acute  angle  at  which  it  opens, 
it  is  compressed  by  the  dilating  ductus  choledochus.  The  liver  shows 
the  changes  that  we  have  described  as  characteristic  of  the  highest 
grade  of  biliary  obstruction ;  it  is  at  first  enlai^ged,  and  on  section  the 
dilated  gall-ducts  look  like  large  cysts  filled  with  bile ;  subsequently, 
they  may  become  smaller,  from  atrophy  of  the  liver.  In  hydrops 
vesicoB  fellecBy  the  gall-bladder  becomes  a  translucent,  tense  cyst,  ao 
large  as  a  fist,  or  a  child's  head  even,  which  contains  a  serous  fluid,  re- 
sembling synovia.  Its  muscular  filaments  are  separated  and  atrophied, 
the  mucous  membrane  has  lost  its  structure,  and  has  acquired  the  look 
of  a  serous  membrane.  In  some  cases  closure  of  the  cystic  duct  leads 
to  atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder;  its  mucous  and  bilious  contents  become 
inspissated,  and  changed  to  a  chalky  mass,  while  the  walls  are  thick- 
ened and  atrophied  by  chronic  inflammation.  Finally,  there  remains 
only  a  hard  tumor,  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg^  filled  with  a  chalky  pulp. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Contraction  and  closure  of  the  ductus 
hepaticus  and  choledochus  are  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  exces- 
sive biliary  obstruction,  imcomplicated  by  those  of  gastro-duodenal 
catarrh,  but  occasionally  accompanied  by  those  of  neoplasia  or  other 
growths  in  the  abdomen,  or  of  chronic  peritonitis,  or  of  gall-stones, 
etc.  The  icterus  is  more  decided,  and  the  fiaeces  more  discolored  than 
in  any  other  form  of  biliary  obstruction.  We  usually  find  the  liver 
enlarged,  and  if  the  ductus  choledochus  be  closed  we  also  feel  the  fiill 
and  distended  gall-bladder.  Later  the  consecutive  dilatation  of  the 
liver  may  also  be  observed.  If  we  find  cancerous  tumors  in  the  abdo- 
men, if  there  has  been  colic  from  gall-stones,  or  if  any  other  symptoms 
indicate  the  variety  of  the  closure,  the  diagnosb  becomes  more  certain. 
In  most  cases  it  is  only  possible  to  recognize  the  closure,  without  beinp 
able  to  make  out  its  cause. 

Hydrops  vesicm  fellece  is  readily  diagnosed,  if  it  be  simple  and  not 
complicated  with  obstruction  and  closure  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  oi 
choledochus.  If  we  find  a  pear-shaped,  movable,  occasionally  fluctuat- 
mg  tumor  starting  from  the  indsura  vesicas  fellcas,  in  a  patient  who  is 
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not  jaundioed,  we  may  diagnose  doaure  of  the  ojrstio  duct  and  disieo- 
tion  of  the  gall-bladder  by  mucous  Becretion,  or  hydrops  vesicae  felleni 
As  it  is  almost  always  impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  coo- 
traction  or  closure  of  the  bile-ducts,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  sixv 
cessfully. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

OALL-STOKES  AND  THEIB  CONSEQUENCES — CH0LELITHIA8ia. 

Etioloot. — In  spite  of  numerous  works  on  this  subject,  the  origic 
of  gall-stones  is  very  obscure.  Particles  of  mucus,  or  (£ar  more  rarely) 
foreign  bodies  in  the  gall-passages,  appear  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  for  they  form  the  nudeua  in  almost  ab 
cases,  and  they  at  least  form  the  point  on  which  the  solid  oonstituentb 
of  the  bile  may  be  deposited.  It  cannot  ,be  decided  whether  sudi 
deposits  occur  when  the  bile  is  normal,  or  only  when  it  is  somewhat 
concentrated,  or  when  of  abnormal  composition.  As  a  oombinatioo 
of  chalk  with  bile-pigment  is  almost  always  deposited  immediatelj 
around  the  above-mentioned  nucleus,  and  as  this  combination  almost 
always  occurs  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  it  is  thought  that  excess 
of  chalk  in  the  bUe,  from  drinking  lime-water,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  probable  that 
the  bile  from  which  gall-stones,  rich  in  cholesterin,  are  formed,  has  only 
a  slight  solvent  power  over  cholesterin ;  and  as  it  has  been  found  that 
both  cliolesterin  and  biliary  coloring  matter  with  lime  are  dissolved  by 
tauro-cliolic  acid  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  it  was  very  natural  to  con- 
sider a  lack  of  tauro-cholic  acid  in  the  bile,  or  a  decomposition  of  the 
ta\ux>-cholic  acid  in  the  gall-bladder,  as  the  possible  cause  of  gall-6t<me& 

Gall-stones  occur  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  far  more 
frequently  in  old  than  in  young  persons ;  and,  without  our  being  able 
to  explain  why,  they  are  particularly  frequent  in  patients  with  card- 
noma  of  the  stomach  or  liver.  Perhaps  this  is  somewhat  due  to  the 
catarrh  of  the  bile-passages,  which,  as  we  said  in  Chapter  I.,  often  ac- 
companies carcinoma  of  tho  liver. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  size  of  gall-stones  varies  from 
that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  smallest  conorementf 
are  distinguished  from  gall-stones  proper  by  the  name  of  ^  biliary  sedi 
ment.''  Most  frequently  there  is  only  one  calculus,  in  other  cases 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them.  Solitary  stones  are  usually  round 
^^  egg-shaped,  or  they  have  exactly  the  shape  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Their  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  more  rough  and  glandu- 
lar. If  there  are  several  stones,  they  have  almost  always  become 
smoothed  on  the  sides  that  touch  and  have  a  polyhedral  form,  with 
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odgeSy  oomerSy  and  smooth  sur£EU»s,  or  thej  have  convex  and  concave 
fiaocttcs,  which  give  them  a  peculiar  appearance.  Biliary  calculi  have 
a  low  specific  gravity;  when  recently  removed,  they  may  be  mashed 
by  the  fingers ;  when  dried,  they  usually  split,  and  finally  break  down 
into  dust.  Biliary  calculi  vaiy  greatly  in  color ;  some  are  whitish,  or 
pale  yellow,  from  slight  imbibition  of  bile,  others  are  dark  brown, 
and  others  still  are  greenish  or  blackish.  They  often  consist  of  va« 
rious  layers,  and  lighlrcolored  strata  may  alternate  with  dark  ones. 
Calculi,  consisting  chiefly  of  cholesterin,  have  a  marked,  striated  crys- 
talline structure,  while  those  that  contain  chiefly  biliary  coloring  mat- 
ter with  lime  have  an  earthy  fracture.  Most  biliary  calculi  are  chemi- 
cally composed  of  diolesterin,  and  have  a  small  amoimt  of  biliverdine 
only  about  their  nucleus ;  others  consist  of  a  mixture  of  cholesterin 
and  biliverdine ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  distributed  regularly  through 
the  mass,  sometimes  there  are  alternate  layers  of  cholesterin  and  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  with  lime.  We  rarely  meet  calculi  con- 
taining no  cholesterin,  but  composed  of  bile-pigment  and  lime,  or  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  (XeAmann). 

In  most  cases  no  structural  changes  can  be  discovered  in  the  coats 
of  the  gall-bladder,  even  when  it  contains  numerous  calculi  with  sharp 
edges.  But  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  fundus  .of  the  bladder, 
we  find  a  considerable  injection  and  puffing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  there  is  an  idcerative  loss  of  substance  of  variable  size  and  depth. 
The  idceration  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder.  If  this 
occurs  before  the  wall  has  become  adherent  to  neighboring  parts,  the 
contents  enter  the  peritonaeum  and  cause  general  peritonitis.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gall-bladder  be  perforated  after  it  has  formed  firm 
adhesions  with  neighboring  parts,  there  may  be  communication  with 
the  intestines  or  perforation  outwardly.  In  some  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion induced  by  gall-stones  is  less  destructive.  The  walls  of  the  blad- 
der are  thickened,  and,  after  a  while,  imdergo  cicatricial  retraction ; 
the  contents  become  dry  and  chalky.  And,  finally,  in  such  cases  we 
find  the  biliary  calculi  embedded  in  a  chalky  mass,  and  firmly  enclosed 
by  the  shrunken  and  atrophied  gall-bladder. 

In  the  gall-ducts  of  the  liver,  biliary  calculi  may  excite  suppurative 
hepatitis.  In  the  excretory  ducts,  large  calculi  either  cause  ulceration 
and  perforation  or  complete  closure  of  the  duct^  so  that  the  states  do- 
scribed  in  Chapter  IIL,  excessive  biliary  congestion,  or,  if  the  cystio- 
duct  be  dosed,  hydrops  vesicse  fellese  result  In  some  cases  the  bile- 
ducts  are  so  dilated,  by  the  pressure  of  the  bile  from  behind,  that  the 
latter  squeezes  past  the  calculi,  or  that  even  comparatively  large  cal- 
culi are  forced  into  the  duodenum. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — On  autopsy,  large  calculi  or  numeious 
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Boudl  ooncrements  are  often  found  in  the  gaD-biadder, 
Ij  bad  no  effect  on  the  health  of  the  patient  dming-  Ixlie.  We  bbj 
even  say  that  it  is  exceptional  for  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  to  aaat 
trouble,  or  betraj  themselves  by  any  definite  syrnpUxas^  CaktiS  d 
small  size  maj  even  pass  through  the  ductus  crsticiis  cr  chrAfAnhM 
without  exciting*  pain  or  any  other  symptom.  The  expenenoes  it 
bathing-places,  such  as  Karlsbad,  where  the  stools  are  eaiefijUy  ex- 
amined for  gall-stones,  afford  numerous  examples  of  tlii&. 

Among  the  morbid  processes  whidi  gaU-stooes  huliioe,  as  abow 
stated,  we  have  already  described  suppurative  hepatitis  and  ofaEtnr' 
tion  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  so  that  we  mar  here  limit  oorselres 
to  describing  the  symptoms  that  arise  during  the  passage  of  laige  gall- 
stones through  the  excretory  passages,  and,  during'  their  impacckn 
there,  the  so-called  gall-stone  colic,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  infiao- 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  excretosy  ducts,  which 
aro  excited  by  gall-stones  in  some  few  cases. 

Gall-stone  colic  begins  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  at  the  moment 
a  concrement  })asses  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  ductus  cjsticDS  and 
becomes  imjmcted  there.     The  patient  is  seized  with  a  piercing  or 
griping,  insupportable  pain,  which  starts  from  the  right  hypodxxidnimi 
and  spreads  over  the  whole  abdomen,  often  also  to  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  even  to  the  right  shoulder.    The  abdominal  musdes 
are  cramped  and  very  sensitive  to  pressure ;   the  patients  sigh  and 
moan,  double  up,  and  roll  about  on  the  bed  or  floor.     During  all  this 
there  is  no  fever,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  symptoms.     The 
pulse  becomes  small,  the  skin  cool,  the  face  pale  and  distorted ;  occa- 
sionally the  patient  actually  faints.     In  some  cases  the  patients  arc 
affected  with  spasmodic  trembling  or  chills ;  in  other  cases  there  are 
oom-ulsions  either  general  or  limited  to  the  right  half  of  the  body. 
There  is  most  frequently  obstinate  sympathetic  vomiting.     After  a 
few  hours,  or  in  severe  cases  not  till  next  day,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  usually  moderated,  and  the  general  disturbance  quieted 
Tliis  remission,  during  which,  however,  the  patient  still  suffers  severe- 
ly, fmd  still  has  a  small  pulse,  and  pale,  cool  skin,  appears  to  corre 
spond  to  the  passage  of  the  concrement  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the 
ductus  choledochus,  which,  except  the  portio  intestinalis,  is  a  somewhat 
wider  canaL     The  symptoms  do  not  change  very  much  till  the  concn> 
ment  has  passed  the  ductus  choledochus  and  entered  the  duodenum. 
Then  the  patient  is  entirely  free  from  pain  and  uneasiness ;  the  pulse 
rises,  the  warmth  of  the  skin  returns,  and  the  distortion  of  the  counte- 
nance disappears.     This  passage,  from  great  agony  to  complete  ease, 
often  occurs  in  a  verv  short  time,  and  then  the  contrast  is  verv  strik- 
ing.     In  other  cases  the  pain  does  not  cease  suddenly    but  subsides 
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gradually ;  this  is  probably  because  the  irritated  nerves  of  the  gall- 
ducts  are  only  gradually  quieted,  just  as,  when  the  eye  is  irritated  by 
a  foreign  body,  it  remains  irritable  for  a  time  after  the  body  has  been 
removed.  Very  rarely  gall-stone  colic  terminates  fatally  with  the 
symptoms  of  excessive  faintness,  passing  into  true  palsy.  Somewhat 
more  firequently  it  is  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  permanent  closure, 
or  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts. 

Jaundice  is  not  by  any  means  a  constant  symptom  of  gall-stone 
colic.  There  can  be  no  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile  from  im- 
paction of  the  calculus  in  the  cystic  duct ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  even  a  temporary  closure  of  the  ductus  choledochus  does  not 
result  in  icterus.  Usually,  after  the  symptoms  of  impaction  have  sub- 
sided, there  is  a  slight  jaundice,  which  is  very  temporary  if  the  impac- 
tion in  the  ductus  choledochus  has  not  continued  long.  After  reaching 
the  duodenum,  the  calculi  are  rarely  vomited ;  far  more  frequently  they 
are  passed  at  stool,  and  this  passage  is  only  exceptionally  accompanied 
by  abdominal  pain  or  muco-bloody  diarrhoea.  It  is  almost  always 
unnoticed,  so  that  the  calculus  is  only  discovered  on  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fbeces.  After  the  attack  has  passed,  we  are  often  tmablc 
to  find  any  calculus,  even  if  we  place  the  fieeces  on  a  sieve  and  wash 
them  through  it.  In  such  cases  the  probabilities  are  that  the  impact- 
ed concrements  have  gone  back  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Thero  are  still  some  dark  points  in  our  knowledge  of  gall-stone 
colic.  It  is  remarkable  and  unexplained  that,  in  some  persons,  gall- 
stones do  not  show  any  inclination  to  leave  their  place  in  the  gall- 
bladder, while  in  others  they  very  frequently  pass  through  the  ducts. 
We  are  not  even  clear  as  to  how  the  calculi  are  pressed  from  the  gall- 
bladder into  the  cystic  duct,  although  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are 
floated  onward,  as  it  were,  by  the  bile  which  is  driven  forward  by  the 
contractions  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  view  is  supported,  among  other 
things,  by  the  fact  that  gall-stone  colic  is  particularly  liable  to  occur 
during  digestion.  Lastly,  we  would  suppose  that,  during  a  gall-stone 
colic,  we  might,  from  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  sjmptoms,  dis- 
tinguish three  periods,  the  first  corresponding  to  the  impaction  of  the 
calculus  in  the  very  narrow  cystic  duct,  the  second  to  its  passage  into 
the  somewhat  wider  ductus  choledochus,  the  third  to  its  impactiou 
again  in  the  very  narrow  portio  intestinalis  of  the  ductus  choledochus  • 
but  we  usually  observe  nothing  that  can  be  referred  to  these  phases. 

The  inflammations  and  ulcerations  caused  by  gall-stones  do  not  in- 
duce any  imeasiness  till  the  peritonaeum  participates  in  the  inflammar 
tion ;  then  we  have  the  above-described  symptoms  of  partial  clironiCj 
«nd,  occasionally,  of  acute  peritonitis.     The  seat  of  the  pain  over  the 
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gaU-bladdd'y  as  well  as  attacks  of  gall-st<Hie  colic  that  have  preceded 
the  pain,  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  disooveiy  of  a  distention  and  foheiB 
of  the  gall-bladder  bj  calculi  (  Oppoker)^  maj  excite  the  suspidoQ  that 
the  walls  of  tae  gall-bladder  are  inflamed  and  ulcerated  on  account  of 
the  concrements  in  it.    If  the  gall-bladder  be  per£(nrated  before  it  baa 
become  adherent  to  the  surroundings,  we  have  the  symptoms  so  ofieo 
described,  which  are  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  peritonxeum,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  patient  diea  of 
diffuse  peritonitis.    If  the  neighboring  organs  have  become  adherent 
to  the  gall-bladder,  when  this  is  perforated,  the  pain  is  limited  to  tlie 
region  of  the  gall-bladder;  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  dia- 
turbance  of  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease often  remain  obscure  till  they  are  explained  by  the  passage  of  a 
calculus,  which  is  so  lai^  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  passed  tbe 
ductus  choledochus.    Concrements  entering  the  intestines  through  an 
abnormal  communication  between  them  and  the  gall-bladder  may  be 
BO  large  as  to  pass  through  the  bowels  with  difficulty,  and  may  give 
rise  to  the  S3rmptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  intestines.     I  have  a  cholea- 
tcrin  calculus  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg^  which  was  given  to  me  as  an 
intestinal  calculus,  and  which  was  passed  with  great  pain  by  a  lady, 
^'  after  repeated  attacks  of  hepatitb."    If  the  inflamed  bladder  adhere 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  we  may  occasionally  feel  it  as  a 
hard  circumscribed  tumor;  subsequently  the  abdominal  walls  them- 
selves become  inflamed,  an  abscess  forms  in  them,  from  which  pus,  bile, 
and  often  a  great  number  of  gall-stones,  may  be  evacuated.     The  ab- 
scess does  not  always  open  at  the  part  of  the  wall  lying  over  the  gall- 
bladder, but  occasionally  opens  at  a  distance,  after  fistulous  passages 
have  formed  in  the  walls.     The  fistula  rarely  closes  after  one  or  a  few 
concrements  have  been  evacuated ;  it  more  frequently  lasts  for  a  long 
while  or  always,  constantly  or  at  intervals  poiuing  out  bile,  and,  if 
the  cystic  duct  be  dosed,  a  limpid  fluid. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  caused  by 
calculi,  are  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  gall-stone  colic ;  but  this, 
instead  of  terminating,  as  it  might,  in  complete  recovery,  leaves  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  great  sensitiveness  to  pressure.  When 
the  impaction  of  the  calculus,  and  the  consequent  inflammation,  has 
afTected  the  ductus  choledochus,  there  is  also  intense  icterus,  and  other 
symptoms  of  excessive  biliary  obstruction.  Far  more  rarely,  from  its 
angular  form,  the  calculus  closes  the  excretory  duct  incompletely,  so 
that  small  quantities  of  bile  continue  to  reach  the  intestine.  In  sudi 
oases  the  faeces  are  not  entirely  discolored,  and  the  icterus  does  not 
become  so  intense.  In  this  case,  also,  there  may  finally  be  perforation, 
^d  consequent  peritonitis  {Andral),    But  more  firequentlv,  the  pa- 
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ticnts  die  of  the  results  of  biliary  obstruction,  with  the  symptoms  of 
marasmus,  or  of  aoholia. 

Treatment. — We  should  try  to  preserve  patients,  who  have  had 
one  or  more  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic,  from  new  attacks,  and  firom  the 
other  consequences  of  biliary  calculL  The  more  frequently  the  attacks 
have  been  repeated,  and  the  more  the  sur£Eu;es,  angles,  and  feu^ettes  of 
the  calculi  passed  induce  the  belief  that  there  are  others  remaining  in 
the  gall-bladder,  the  more  imperative  are  the  rules  for  insuring  protec- 
tion. Experience  shows  that,  under  the  use  of  the  Karlsbad  ^vaters, 
immense  quantities  of  gall-stones  are  evacuated,  with  proportionately 
little  difficulty.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  other  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  of  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Marienbad,  Kissengen,  eta  We  can- 
not explain  this  fact.  We  do  not  know  whether  their  efficacy  depends 
solely  on  the  rich  formation  of  a  thin,  fluid  bile,  by  which  the  gall- 
stones are  readily  washed  downward,  or  whether  the  bile  is  rendered 
so  strongly  alkaline  by  the  use  of  these  waters  as  to  dissolve  the  color- 
ing matter  and  lime,  or  the  cholesterin ;  but  we  should  not  delay  pre- 
scribing the  treatment  till  its  mode  of  action  can  be  explained.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  states  induced  by  gall-stones,  Durand^B  remedy  also 
enjoys  a  great  reputation ;  this  consists  of  ether  3  iijy  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 3  i>  According  to  the  original  prescription,  half  a  drachm  of 
til  is  is  to  be  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased 
.  until  about  a  pound  of  the  mixture  has  been  taken.  The  fact  that 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  biliary  calculi  placed  in  them  does 
not  justify  the  hope  that  they  will  dissolve  any  concrements  in  the 
gall-bladder,  if  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Hence,  if  I}ur 
rand^B  remedy  has  a  favorable  influence  on  the  conditions  induced  by 
gall-stones,  as  we  must  suppose  it  has,  firom  the  recommendations  of 
numerous  and  good  obserx'^ers,  this  can  only  take  place  in  some  other 
way,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Recently  various  substitutes 
for  Durand^B  remedy,  and  variations  from  the  original  dose,  have  been 
proposed.  There  is  a  popular  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  3ij,  with 
spirits  of  ether,  3  j,  which  is  prescribed,  in  drop-doses,  by  JRademacher 
and  his  followers,  not  only  for  gall-stones,  but  for  all  possible  liver- 
diseases,  whether  we  know  what  they  are  or  not. 

In  the  treatment  of  gall-stone  colic,  the  bold  employment  of  opium 

deserves  the  most  reliance.     We  may  give  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 

or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it 

every  hoiu*  or  two  till  there  is  slight  narcotism.     If  the  patients  vomit, 

so  that  they  cannot  retain  medicines  given  by  the  stomach,  we  may 

give  subcutaneous  injections  of  a  strong  solution  of  morphia,  or  ene- 

mata  of  laudanum,  or  let  the  patient  carefully  inhale  chloroform.    Warm 

batlis,  also,  as  well  as  warm  narcotic  compresses  over  the  liver  occa- 
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sionally,  appear  to  moderate  the  pain  and  shorten  the  attack.  If  this 
be,  nevertheless,  protracted,  and  the  region  of  the  liver  become  very 
sensitive  to  pressure,  we  should  apply  a  number  of  leeches  to  the  right 
hypochondrium ;  in  such  cases  they  appear  to  have  a  favorable  effect, 
although  we  cannot  understand  why.  The  patient  not  unfinequently 
becomes  so  collapsed  that,  besides  the  above-mentioned  remedies,  we 
are  obliged  to  give  analeptics.  Pieces  of  ice  are  most  efficacious  for 
the  severe,  and  occasionally  very  obstinate,  vomiting.  Emetics  and 
laxatives,  given  during  the  attacks,  increase  the  pain,  and,  moreover, 
they  may  prove  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  attack,  we 
should  administer  mild  laxatives  for  a  while,  so  that  any  concrements 
in  the  intestines  may  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  bile-passages  caused  by 
g^U-stones,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  as 
we  are  unable  to  remove  the  exciting  cause.  Fluctuating  abscesses  in 
the  abdominal  walls  should  be  opened  early ;  any  remaining  fistukE 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  surgery.  Obstructions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  by  large  gall-stones  are  to  be  treated  as  previously 
adnscd ;  severe  and  distressing  pain  should  be  relieved  by  narootics. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

HYTKILfiMIA   OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

EnoLOGY. — ^The  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  an  oi^g^ 
moy  be  the  more  decided,  the  more  yielding  its  parenchyma  and  en- 
velope, and  the  more  numerous  its  vessels,  and  the  thinner  their  walls. 
The  spleen  has  a  very  yielding  capsule,  its  numorous  vessels  have  veiy 
thin  walls,  and  appear  to  commimicate  with  lai^  cavities  within.  This 
explains  how  the  spleen  may  be  enormously  distended  by  injections 
of  water,  or  by  blowing  up,  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  during  life,  the 
amount  of  blood  in  it  may  be  very  much  increased,  and  it  may,  conse- 
quently, be  very  decidedly  enlarged. 

The  slighter  the  elasticity  of  the  envelope,  and  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  of  an  organ,  the  slower  the  disappearance  of  distention  induced 
by  any  temporary  cause.  If  we  imagine  an  organ  where  the  envelope 
and  the  walls  of  the  vessels  have  no  elasticity,  it  would  remain  perma- 
nently enlarged,  if  once  distended  by  a  momentary  increase  of  the 
blood  flowing  in,  or  by  a  momentary  obstruction  to  that  flowing  out ; 
just  as  a  wax-tube,  that  has  a  fluid  passing  through  it,  remains  perma- 
nently dilated  if  we  momentarily  increase  the  pressure  on  its  inner 
wall.  As  the  capsule,  trabeculae,  and  walls  of  the  splenic  vessels  offer 
but  little  opposition  to  its  enlargement,  so  also,  firom  their  slight  elas- 
ticity, tliey  can  only  slowly  remove  any  enlargement  of  the  organ.  If 
the  spleen  be  swollen  during  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  it  remains  enlarged  longer  than  other 
organs  that  were  enlarged  at  the  same  time,  but  which  were  richer  in 
elastic  elements,  and  particularly  such  as  had  vessels  with  more  elaap 
ticity  than  the  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  spleen.  We  shall  hereafter 
show  that  the  decrease  of  swelling  of  the  spleen  fa  probably  caused 
by  its  contractile  elements. 

In  the  spleen  as  in  other  organs  we  must  distingmsh  two  forms  of 
hyperaemia,  fluxion  and  obstructive  engorgement. 
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Huxion  causes — 1.  Splenic  enlai^gements  in  the  €unae  inftetiom 
ii§ea$e$ ;  the  enlargement  in  tjphns  and  intermittent  ferers,  in  the 
acute  exanthemata,  puerperal  fever,  septicaemia,  etc  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  spleen  in  these  diseases 
be  due  to  a  relaxation  of  the  already  yielding  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or 
to  a  paral  jsis  of  the  muscular  elements  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
of  ihe  trabecule.  {JasehkawUz  observed  that,  after  dividing  the 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  the  spleen,  it  became  very  hrge 
and  excessively  vascular.  If  he  only  divided  some  of  the  nerves,  the 
hypereemla  was  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  spleen  supplied  by  the 
divided  nerves.)  The  manner  in  which  the  infected  blood  may  alter 
the  elasticity  of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  the  contractility  of  its 
muscular  elements,  is  just  as  obscure.  The  swelling  of  the  spleen  in 
intermittent  fever  has  been  explained  by  saying  that,  during  the  diHl, 
the  circulation  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  decidedly  disturbed,  and, 
on  account  of  the  isdisemia  of  the  skin,  the  internal  organs,  and  among 
these  the  spleen  particularly,  are  overloaded  with  blood.  But  these 
conditions  are  of  only  secondary  importance,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  splenic  enlargement  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  chill,  that  the  spleen  also  enlarges  during  the  hot 
stage,  and  finally,  because  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  from  mala- 
rial infection  when  there  is  no  fever.  2.  Fluxion  to  the  spleen  occurs 
bi  anomalies  of  menstnuUion  ;  we  might  repeat  of  this  form  all  that 
was  said  of  the  occurrence  of  hypcrsemia  and  hiemorrfaage  from  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  arising  from  the  same  cause.  3.  Injuries, 
inflammations,  and  neoplasisc  in  the  spleen  induce  fluxions.  We  may 
best  oliservc  this  form  of  hypcrsemia  in  luemorrhagic  infarction  of  the 
spleen  (sec  Chapter  IV.). 

Tlujrc  is  a  phyfliological  engorgement  of  the  spleen  a  few  hours 
after  ev(;ry  m(!al,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  lateral  pressure  in  the 
portal  vein  is  greater  from  the  increased  supply  of  blood  coming  from 
the  filled  intestinal  veins,  and  wlicn  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  splenic 
vein  is  obstructed.  Abnormal  congestion  is  induced  by  obstruction 
and  (closure  of  the  portal  vein,  such  as  occur  in  numerous  diseases  of 
the  liver,  as  cirrhosis,  pylephlebitis,  and  others.  Since  most  of  these 
last  a  long  while,  l>c8idcs  the  h^'poncmia  of  the  spleen,  we  usually  find 
its  rosulis  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter.  Engorgement 
of  th(;  spleen  is  far  less  constant  and  excessive  in  heart  and  lung  dis- 
eases, \vli(Tf;  the  flow  of  blo(xl  from  tlie  vena  cava  is  obstructed,  and 
this  obslnuriion  extends  through  the  vessels  of  the  liver  to  those  of 
the  si)lcen.  It  is  diflTicult  to  explain  why,  in  spite  of  excessive  cyano- 
sis and  fr(Mu;nil  (Iroi)ay,  the  spleen  often  remains  of  normal  size,  and 
it  very  vascular  in  heart  and  lung  disease.     It  is  even  more  remark- 
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able  that,  in  atrophic  nutmeg-liver,  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  is  even 
absent  as  a  rule. 

Anatohigal  Appeabances. — Except  in  cases  where  the  capsule 
of  the  spleen  is  thickened  and  unyielding,  we  find  the  hjpertrophied 
organ  larger  and  heavier  than  a  healthy  spleen.  The  increase  in  size 
and  weight  may  be  so  great  that  the  organ  will  have  from  four  to  six 
times  its  normal  weight.  The  normal  spleen  of  a  healthy  adult  is  four 
to  five  inches  long,  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick ;  its  weight  is  about  eight  ounces.  The  spleen  enlarged 
by  hypersemia  maintains  its  form,  its  capsule  usually  appears  tense  and 
smooth,  and  where  the  swelling  has  somewhat  subsided,  it  is  occasion- 
ally relaxed  and  wrinkled.  The  consistence  of  tlie  spleen  is  dimin- 
ished. This  is  also  true  of  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurring  in 
malarial  diseases,  as  long  as  it  is  recent,  and  as  long  as  other  changes, 
that  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  have  not  occurred.  The  enlarged 
spleen,  found  in  patients  who  have  died  of  typhus,  puerperal  fever, 
septicaemia,  eta,  is  often  so  soft  that,  when  cut  .through,  the  paren- 
chyma flows  off  like  pulp.  Li  judging  of  the  consistence  of  this  tumor, 
we  must,  however,  remember  the  early  decomposition  of  the  bodies. 
The  color  of  the  spleen  is  darker  in  proportion  as  the  hypersemia  is 
recent  and  excessive.  In  the  most  recent  cases  and  in  high  grades  of 
hypersemia,  the  parenchyma  often  looks  like  a  blackish  red-blood 
ooagulum,  later  it  appears  lighter  colored,  or  from  admixture  of  pig- 
ment is  somewhat  gray. 

On  microscopical  examination,  we  find  no  foreign  elements  with 
the  normal  cells  of  the  spleen  pulp,  and  numerous  blood-corpuscles, 
so  that  we  have  no  right  to  refer  this  enlargement  of  the  spleen  to  a 
process  of  inflammation  and  exudation.  Acute  splenic  enlargement 
appears  to  depend  cither  solely  on  increase  of  the  blood  contained  in 
it,  and  serous  infiltration  of  the  tissue,  or  on  a  coincident  temporary 
increase  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

When  the  hypera?mia  has  existed  a  long  time,  the  increase  of  the 
pulp  of  the  spleen  is  unmistakable ;  it  greatly  changes  the  appearance 
and  consistence  of  the  oigan;  the  spleen  remains  permanently  en- 
larged, and  we  have  the  state  called  "  chronic  spleen  tumor  "  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  spleen,  which  we  shall  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Hypenemic  swelling  of  the  spleen  al- 
most always  develops  without  the  patient  complaining  of  pain ;  usually 
he  is  only  sensitive  on  deep  pressure  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  This 
observation  corresponds  to  the  general  experience  that  tension  of  tis- 
sues which  are  very  expansible  causes  little  pain,  while  tension  of 
membranes,  ligaments,  etc.,  which  are  stretched  with  difficulty,  excites 
severe  pain.     If,  during  an  intermittent,  a  typhus  or  similar  state,  the 
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patients  of  their  own  aooord  complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  iht 
spleen,  it  may  either  be  because  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  has  become 
thidcened  and  unyielding  from  &>rmer  disease,  or  £rora  the  oocu^ 
rence  in  the  spleen  or  its  capsule  of  inflammatoiy  processes,  whidi  maj 
also  occur  during  these  affections. 

In  most  cases  there  are  no  other  subjective  symptoms  either,  at 
least  such  as  can  be  certainly  referred  to  hypenemia  of  the  spleen,  and 
not  to  the  original  disease.  Hence  the  splenic  affection  would  almost 
always  be  overlooked  if  the  physician  did  not  know  that  it  very  con- 
stantly occurred  in  certain  diseases,  and  if  he  did  not  examine  each 
case  by  palpation  and  percussion,  to  find  whether  any  enlargement  of 
the  oigan  existed.  I  will  call  attention  to  one  symptom  of  excessive 
hypersemia  of  the  spleen,  which  I  think  can  be  readily  explained,  and 
referred  to  mechanical  causes.  Experience  shows  that  some  patients 
with  intermittent  fever  are  veiy  pale  and  anasmic  after  a  veiy  few 
parox^-sms,  and  that  the  pallidity  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes disappears  in  a  few  days  when  a  few  doses  of  quinine  have  ar> 
rested  the  paroxysms.  This  symptom  cannot  depend  on  the  ra^nd  con- 
sumption of  the  blood  and  its  speedy  restmation.  Although  the  tem- 
perature rises  very  high  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  intermittent,  and 
we  know  that  high  fever  is  accompanied  by  decided  and  rapid  oon- 
somption  of  the  blood,  stiU  in  no  other  disease  where  the  temperature 
reaches  the  same  height,  and  remains  there  even  longer  Ihan  in  intef^ 
mittent,  does  the  patient  become  anaemic  in  so  short  a  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  continued  and  high  fever  has  caused  poverty  of  the 
blood,  the  sj-mptoms  disappear  far  more  slowly  than  docs  the  paleness 
resulting  from  a  few  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  ^ly  observa- 
tions and  those  of  others,  particularly  of  Griesinger^  show  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  of  ansemia  develop  and  the  grade 
•that  they  attain  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
spleen  enlarges,  and  to  the  grade  that  this  enlargement  reaches ;  that, 
particularly  in  children,  in  whom  the  spleen  usually  acquires  a  propor- 
tionally large  size  after  very  few  paroxysms,  threatening  symptoms  of 
exc<^ssivc  hypenemia  develop  early,  but  disappear  very  quickly  after 
the  arrest  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  subsidence  of  the  tumor.  Hence 
it  can  hardly  Ix;  doubted  that  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
these  an.TiTiic  s\Tnptoms  are  associated  with  the  occurrence  and  subsi- 
dence of  the  h^-pcraemia  of  the  spleen.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
excessive  ana*mia,  which  develops  in  a  few  days  in  intermittent  fever, 
depends  on  disturbance  of  the  spleen,  caused  by  the  hypcraemia,  al- 
though, in  severe  disease  of  the  spleen,  the  blood  is  gradually  impov- 
erished, apjiarently  from  disturbance  of  the  influence  of  that  organ  on 
the  formation  of  the  blood.     On  the  other  hand,  although  not  posi 
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lively  certain,  it  is  very  probable,  from  what  was  said  above,  that  the 
overloading  of  the  spleen  with  blood  induces  anasmia  in  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  that  the  pallor  of  the  patient  depends  less  on 
impairment  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  than  on  its  abnormal  distribu- 
tion. We  may  compare  the  effect  that  overloading  of  the  spleen  with 
blood  has  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  to  that  induced  by  a  large  aneurism 
filled  with  blood,  or  by  the  overloading  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities 
with  blood  from  the  application  of  JunocTa  boot.  If,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  intermittent  paroxysms,  or  after  the  administration  of 
quinine,  the  spleen  regains  its  normal  size  firom  its  elasticity,  or  from 
the  contraction  of  the  irritable  elements  of  the  tissue,  the  anomalous 
distribution  of  the  blood  will  cease.  This  explains  how  the  redness  of 
the  skin  and  lips,  which  has  been  lost  dining  the  intermittent  fever, 
may  return  in  a  few  days. 

The  h3rperaBmia  of  the  spleen  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  typhus 
and  similar  diseases  usually  subsides  when  they  have  run  their  course, 
without  leaving  any  structural  change.  The  case  is  different  where  the 
enlargement  depends  on  intermittent  or  other  fluxionary  or  obstruct- 
ive hypersemia,  if  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  continued 
action  of  the  exciting  cause.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to 
prove  that  so-called  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  a  necessary  result  of 
long-continued  hypersemia.  In  very  rare  cases  hypersemia  of  the  spleen 
proves  fatal,  firom  rupture  of  the  distended  organ.  This  termination 
has  been  seen  both  in  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  typhus 
and  cholera.  Death  results  with  the  symptoms  of  internal  haemor- 
rhage either  immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  spleen,  or  else  not 
for  several  hours  or  days. 

Physical  examination  furnishes  the  most  important,  and  often  the 
sole  means,  of  diagnosis  of  hypenemia  of  the  spleen.  While  speaking 
here  of  the  phjrsical  signs  that  occur  in  hyperaemic  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  we  sliall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  spleen  in  general. 

The  upper  part  of  the  spleen  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  covered  by  the  lower  border  of  the  left  lung ;  its  lower  part  lies 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  normally 
does  not  quite  reach  to  the  angle  of  the  ribs.  Percussion  is  firequently 
the  sole  means  of  recognizing  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  as  that 
organ  fretjuently  does  not  reach  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  even 
when  decidedly  enlarged.  The  normal  dulness  of  tne  spleen  extends 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  ninth  rib ;  anteriorly 
it  is  bounded  by  a  line  dra>\Ti  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  eleventh 
rib  to  the  nipple;  posteriorly  the  spleen-dulness  cannot  be  defined 
firom  that  of  the  left  kidney.     Its  greatest  thickness  is  about  twc 
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If  the  sfieea  cnlaigea,  its  dnlne^  V^*^  exteatU  fcrwsrJ  ;kiii 
duvuiwdy  sod  pntH'y  br  pnshmg  tise  cfiaipani^iii  before  it,  u|»vj^  not 
isvdr  Uigber  than  tbe  fiftb  lib.  If  tbe  intesdoes  be  distended  br  gai, 
flod  the  abdouiiual  wdQs  be  tense,  tbe  dq!wf!<f  extends  mr«e  V4rwini; 
if  tbe  intestines  be  eaptr^  mod  the  abdomina]  wmOs  relaxedly  ii  exsenii 
more  antenorlj  and  dunuwafd.  The  spleen-dahieaB  dban^ej  its  phoe 
dnrin^  respiration,  bein^  about  an  indi  lower  oo  deep  inspifatioix  aaj 
about  an  inch  higher  go  iiall  escpiratioo.  When  the  patient  lies  on  tbe 
right  side,  the  spleen-dnfaiess  is  less ;  hence  it  is  weD  to  eramrne  Hkt 
patient  in  different  positions,  and,  if  we  wish  to  determine  whet&er 
the  extent  of  dnhiew  raiies  firom  time  to  time,  we  sJiocdd  care&Dr 
note  in  what  position  of  the  patient  the  preriGiB 


If  tmnors  of  the  spleen  project  below  the  libsi,  and  be  not  too  wcA, 
we  maj  readO j  recognize  them,  and  distii^nish  tksm  £rora  ochet 
tmnors  bjpalpaiiafi.  While  thej  have  onlj  a  modemte  extent,  tfae^ 
can  often  onljbe  feh  when  the  patient  inspires  deeplj ;  on  e^Mratioo, 
thej  disappear  beneath  the  ribs.  When  the  growth  is  considerabie, 
the  swelling  gradndlj  extends  firom  the  left  hTpochoodrimn,obiiqneiT, 
toward  the  nareL  It  almost  always  maintains  the  cfaaracienstie  farm 
of  tbe  spleen,  pardailazlT  the  shallow  excavation  in  the  anterior 
roonded  edge.  The  tomor  follows  the  morements  of  the  diaphragm, 
can  be  readO  j  mored,  and  dumges  its  position  with  the  positioQ  of  the 
bod  V.  When  the  spleen  is  rerr  large,  instead  of  taldng*  an  oblkme 
directioD,  it  often  passes  directl  v  downward  into  the  pelris,  and,  b^ 
coming  less  moTable,  no  longer  follows  tbe  motions  of  tbe  diaphra^TL 
The  spleen-dulne&a  mar  disappear  from  the  thorax,  as  a  result  of 
elongation  of  the  ligament  attadiing  the  spleen  to  the  diaf^iragm,  from 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

In  some  cases  cren  in4ip^*?tion  shows  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
bv  a  prominence  of  the  left  hypochondrium  and  left  half  of  the  ahdo 
men,  in  which  the  oontoors  of  the  spleen  are  occasionallr  noticed. 

The  spleen  enlarged  bj  hvpersmia  does  not  br  any  means  alwajs 
extenfl  below  the  ritjs,  and,  even  when  it  does,  mar  escape  detection 
br  palpation  if  it  be  very  soft. 

If  hyperacmia  of  the  spleen  accompany  abdominal  typhus,  on  per- 
cussion we  usually  find  the  dulnesa  extending  more  backward,  on  ac- 
count of  the  metcoriarn  of  the  intc?stincs ;  i£j  on  the  other  hand,  it  ac- 
company an  intermittent,  the  dulness  rather  extends  toward  the  aYiTU^ 
dn<l  occupies  the  left  hypochonrlriunL 

TREATMEyr. — In  accordance  with  what  we  hare  said  of  its  coarse, 
h\-pcT3cmia  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  the  ob)ect  of  treatment.  If  we  can 
remove  tlie  original  disease,  it  almost  always  disa^ipears  in  a  short 
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time  without  our  interference.  For  those  forms  that  do  not  subside 
spontaneously,  particularly  for  those  caused  by  malaria,  we  have  a 
very  effective  remedy.  If  we  avoid  all  exaggerations,  and  rely  on 
trustworthy  observations,  it  stiU  appears  probable  that,  in  the  whole 
materia  medica,  there  are  very  few  remedies  that  act  so  certainly 
against  any  diseases  as  quinine  and  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark 
do  in  the  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  resulting  from  malaria.  We  do  not 
know  whether  quinine  acts  by  directly  inducing  contraction  of  the 
muscular  elements  of  the  spleen,  or  whether  it  acts  as  an  antidote  to 
the  malaria,  and,  by  destr03ring  the  cause,  arrests  its  results,  or  whether 
it  removes  the  h3rperaBmia  of  the  spleen  in  some  other  way ;  but  we 
do  know  that,  if,  after  the  attacks  have  ceased,  the  spleen  remains  en- 
larged or  decreases  in  size  very  slowly,  the  disappearance  of  the  swell- 
ing is  caused  or  hastened  by  giving  large  doses  of  quinine.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  effect  of  quinine  on  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  cannot  be 
solely  due  to  its  arresting  the  fever. 

According  to  Fl€ury*8  observations,  the  enlarged  spleen  is  reduced 
several  centimetres  during  the  application  of  the  cold  douche.  Flewry 
refers  to  the  observations  of  Andral  and  Piorry  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertions. This  procediure  deserves  attention  in  treating  hypersemia  of 
die  spleen,  if  circumstances  permit  it. 


CHAPTER   II. 

nYPEBTROPHY   OP  THE  SPLEEN — CHBOKIC  EKLABGEMENT  OP  THE 
SPLEEN — ANEMIA  ET  CACHEXLk  SPLENICA. 

Etiology. — I  consider  the  name  of  hjrpertrophy  of  the  spleeii  as 
best  suited  for  that  form  of  enlargement  of  the  organ,  where  its  size 
and  weight  are  increased,  without  any  change  in  its  texture  being  ob- 
servable. But  in  the  form  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  under  consid- 
eration, the  increase  of  the  trabecular  tissue  is  unimportant,  as  com- 
pared with  the  far  greater  increase  of  the  pulp,  and  the  latter  forms 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  enlargement. 

With  our  present  knowledge,  in  most  cases  we  cannot  fully  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen 
be  due  to  excessive  formation,  a  "  hyperplasia"  of  its  cellular  ele- 
ments, or  to  their  abnormal  accumulation  as  a  result  of  obstruction 
to  their  escape.  It  is  almost  universally  believed  that  the  spaces 
between  the  trabeculae  of  the  spleen,  which  contain  the  pulp,  in 
some  way  communicate  with  the  vessels.  If  this  view  is  the  true  one, 
that  is,  if  the  blood  flows  through  those  spaces,  and  constantly  car* 
ries  cellular  elements  out  of  them,  just  as  the  l3rmph  flowing  through 
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the  cells  in  the  1  vmphaUc  glands  carries  cellular  elements  from  tlica 
into  the  lymph,  it  is  most  probaUe  that,  if  the  stream  of  blood  in  the 
qpleen  is  much  retarded,  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  must  increase,  he- 
cause  less  of  its  cells  are  carried  into  the  blood.  The  increased  sbc 
of  the  current  due  to  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  still  more  to  disteii> 
tion  of  the  intenrabecular  spaces  from  the  hjperaemic  swelling,  tctt 
deddedl y  retards  the  current  of  Mood  in  the  sfleen ;  and,  since  loog^ 
continued  hyperannia  of  the  organ  constantly  induces  hypertrophy,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  at  least, 
is  due  to  accumulation  of  the  pulp,  and  not  to  its  excessiTC  formatioD. 

When  speaking  of  leuchsemia  (see  appendix  to  this  duipter), 
we  shall  mention  a  degeneration  of  the  spleen  whidi  cannot  be  auk 
tomically  distinguished  from  the  one  under  consideration,  but  which 
must  be  separately  considered,  because  the  changes  it  induces  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  are  so  peculiar  that  we  must  suqiect  a  de* 
ddcd  functional  difTerence.  We  shall  show  that  in  leuchsemia  the  eo* 
largemcnt  of  the  spleen  is  not  due  to  retention  of  the  oeUular  el^ 
ments,  but  to  their  multiplication. 

Among  the  different  forms  of  fluxionary  hyperaemia,  those  caosed 
by  malaria  most  frt^quently  induce  hjrpertrophy  of  the  spleen ;  and  we 
find  chronic  enlargement  of  that  oi^n,  not  only  when  the  malarial  in* 
fection  assumes  the  form  of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  also  when  it 
induces  remittent  fever,  or  a  chronic  disease,  without  paroxjrsms. 
^V}lc^e  malaria  is  endemic,  numbers  of  persons  have  immense  spleens, 
and  it  even  appears  as  if  the  largest  tumors  are  found  in  persons  who 
escape  rogularly  recurring  paroxysms  of  fever. 

Among  tne  congestive  hypcraemias,  those  caused  by  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  most  frequently  result  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  and  this  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  hypothesis  that  this  form  of  spleen-flisease  is  caused  in 
a  purely  moclianical  way,  by  accumulation  of  cellular  elements,  as  a 
result  of  (>])structcd  escape  of  the  blood. 

Recrcr.tly  a  numlwT  of  cases  of  decided  li^'pertrophy  of  the  spleen, 
occurring  witliout  any  pcrccptihle  cause,  have  been  observed  and  de- 
scribed. As  the  anatomical  appearances  of  these  "idiopathic**  en- 
largements of  the  s[)leon  appeared  to  correspond  entirely  vnih  those  of 
leuclijcmic  spleens,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  and  as  the 
symptoms  obs'Tvod  during  life  (except  the  increase  of  the  colorless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood)  were  very  similar  to  those  of  leuchiemia,  the 
name  of  pscurlo-lcuchiemia  has  been  proposed  for  this  disease,  while 
other  obsenxMS  df^signate  it  as  anaemia  or  cachexia  splenica.  In  the 
io-called  i)?eu«lo-leuchicmia,  besides  the  affection  of  the  spleen,  there  is 
Almost  always  an  analogous  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  that  is, 
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(heir  decided  enlargement  depending  on  simple  increase  01  the  normal 
elements.  In  some  cases  the  spleen  is  most  affected  (splenic  form), 
in  others  the  l3rmphatic  glands  (lymphatic  forms). 

AxATOiacAL  Appearances. — ^As  a  result  of  hypertrophy,  the 
spleen  may  become  so  enormous  as  to  measure  one  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  over  six  inches  wide,  and  over  four  thick.  It  may  attain 
a  weight  of  twelve  pounds  or  more.  The  form  of  the  enlarged  organ 
is  not  changed ;  its  resistance  is  increased,  so  that  it  occasionally  bo- 
comes  as  hard  as  a  board.  In  recent  cases,  the  color  of  the  paren- 
chyma is  dark-brownish  red,  in  older  ones  it  is  usually  the  color  of  the 
muscles  or  pale  red.  If  the  hypertrophy  has  resulted  from  malarial 
affection,  the  pale,  homogeneous,  and  dry  cut  smfaoe  usually  has  a 
gray  tinge,  or  we  find  dark  spots  in  it.  In  the  appendix  to  this  sec- 
tion, when  speaking  of  meknsemia,  we  shall  more  particularly  describe 
the  extensive  deposits  of  pigment  which  occasionally  remain  in  the 
spleen  after  pernicious  intermittent  fever.  The  capsule  of  the  hypeN 
trophied  spleen  is  usually  thickened,  cloudy,  and  not  unfrequently  ad- 
herent to  its  surroimdings.  The  thickened  and  rigid  trabecular  of  the 
spleen  appear  as  white  striae  on  the  cut  surface. 

Besides  the  closely-packed  normal  elements  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen 
and  interspersed  pigment,  microscopical  examination  does  not  show 
any  foreign  formations.  In  the  idiopathic  as  well  as  in  the  leuchaemic 
enlargements  of  the  spleen,  we  not  unfrequently  find  wedge-shaped 
masses  similar  to  the  haemorrhagic  infarctions  to  be  described  in  Chap- 
ter IV. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^While  examining  a  previously  healthy 
and  fresh-looking  person  for  an  acute  disease,  we  not  unfrequently  find 
a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Such  cases  prove  either  that  a 
morbidly-enlarged  spleen  can  fulfil  its  functions,  or  that  other  organs 
may  act  vicariously  for  it.  In  favor  of  the  latter  supposition  is  the 
well-known  fact  that  dogs,  from  which  the  spleen  has  been  removed, 
may  live  a  long  while,  be  well  nourished,  propagate  the  species,  etc. 

The  relative  or  even  perfect  good  health,  often  found  in  persons 
with  old  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  perfect 
health  and  blooming  looks  of  persons  who,  for  years,  have  had  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere.  If  we  carefully  examine 
the  history  we  shall  find  that  when  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  01 
the  swelling  of  the  glands  occurred,  the  patient's  state  was  not  by  any 
means  so  fair  as  at  the  time  of  examination,  but  that  there  were  at 
that  time  more  or  less  decided  signs  of  anaemia  and  cachexia.  This 
appearance  of  ana?mic  symptoms,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  in  question,  and  the 
subsequent  disappearance  of  the  anasmia,  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of 
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the  tumors,  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that  the  spleen 
and  lymphatic  glands  are  the  places  where  the  blood-corpusdes  ait 
formed  Apparently  the  state  of  affairs  is  as  follows :  When  the  oeDs 
formed  in  the  intertrabecular  spaces  of  the  spleen,  or  in  the  cells  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  are  retained  in  any  way,  and  are  not  nonDallj 
borne  along  by  the  blood  and  Ijrmph,  they  accumulate  in  these  places; 
the  spleen  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  as  the  case  may  be,  swell  upandtbe 
blood  becomes  poor,  as  the  used-up  blood-corpuscles  are  not  replaced 
by  others.  If  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  young  cells  into 
the  circulation  be  removed,  the  growth  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
glands  ceases,  and  the  blood  is  gradually  improved  by  a  sufficient  sop* 
ply  of  young  cells,  even  if  the  enlarged  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands  do 
not  decrease  in  size. 

If  the  spleen  continues  to  enlarge  for  a  long  time,  there  is  gieat 
impoverishment  of  the  blood.  The  patients  become  excessively  duD 
and  feeble ;  their  skin  grows  waxy,  and  brunettes  acquire  a  clayey  look 
(^^  splenetic  ").  The  lips  and  visible  mucous  membranes  also  appear 
very  pale  and  bloodless.  Since  the  number  of  blood-corpusdes  aerated 
in  the  lungs  is  diminished,  the  usual  nimiber  of  inspirations  no  longer 
suffices  to  supply  the  blood  with  oxygen,  and  to  remove  the  carixnuc 
add.  Hence  the  patients  are  short-breathed,  and,  where  bodily  ex- 
ertion and  similar  causes  increase  the  demands  for  oxygen,  they  suffer 
from  dyspnoea.  The  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  also 
suffers  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  they  become  morbid- 
ly fragile,  causing  a  liacmorrhagic  diathesis.  Capillary  hsemorriiages 
occur  without  perceptible  cause,  apparently  spontaneously,  particokrlj 
epistaxis,  and  wc  have  petcchise  from  haemorrhages  in  the  tissue  of  the 
skin.  The  common  assertion,  that  in  disease  of  the  spleen  the  bleed- 
ing usually  proceeds  from  the  left  nostril,  is  false.  If  the  disease  coo- 
tinucs  to  progress,  the  anaemia,  or  more  properly  the  hydraemia,  finally 
increases  to  a  so-called  dropsical  crasis ;  there  is  usually  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  gneeral  dropsy. 

If  the  above  sj-mptoms  be  observed  in  a  patient  who  has  enlarge* 
mcnt  of  the  spleen,  as  a  result  of  malarial  infection,  or  as  a  comphcar 
tion  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  what  part  of 
the  sjTTiptoms  is  due  to  the  disease  of  the  spleen,  and  what  to  the 
original  disease ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  grade  of  the  hydrsemia, 
both  in  the  malarial  infection  and  in  the  drrhosis,  has  a  certain  relaticm 
to  the  amount  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  justifies  us  in  not  rating  too 
low  the  effect  of  the  splecn-<liscasc  on  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
even  in  such  cases.  This  influence  is  far  more  striking  in  cases  where 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  independent  of  other  diseases,  and 
occurs  as  a  pnmary  and  idiopathic  affection. 
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I  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  so-called 
pseudoleucluemia  (a  veiy  unsuitable  name)  and  the  chronic  spleen-dis- 
ease which  has  been  recogpuzed  for  ages  and  has  £requently  been  care- 
faJly  described.     Steadily  increasing  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
great  paleness  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes,  hsemorrha- 
gic  diathesis,  and  in  severe  cases  dropsical  symptoms,  together  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  is  often  decided,  form  the  symp- 
toms of  the  pretended  new  disease.    These  sjrmptoms,  which  are  often 
considered  as  pathognomonic  of  spleen-disease,  reach  a  very  high  grade, 
and  finally  cause  death  in  idiopathic  enlaigement  of  that  organ :  first, 
because  we  cannot  arrest  the  enlargement ;  secondly,  because  in  many 
cases  the  affection  of  the  spleen  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  disease  of 
the  Ijrmphatic  glands.    In  most  of  seven  cases  of  idiopathic  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  have 
been  reported  by  my  assistant.  Dr.  McUler^  in  the  ^^  Berliner  klinischen 
Wochenschrift,*'  besides  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  there  was  de- 
cided swelling  of  numerous  Ijrmphatic  glands.    After  what  we  have  pre- 
viously said,  it  cannot  appear  strange  that  the  simultaneous  disease  of 
the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  also  partici|)ate  in  the 
formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  is  a  very  dangerous  complication,  and 
that  it  should  induce  the  highest  grade  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
As  hypertrophy  most  firequently  causes  very  great  enlai^ment  of 
the  spleen,  the  enlargement  may  be  recognized,  on  physical  examma- 
tion,  both  by  inspection  and  palpation  as  well  as  by  percussion.     The 
tumor  preserves  the  characteristic  form  of  the  spleen ;  its  resistance  is 
increased,  although  not  so  much  so  as  lardaceous  spleen,  which  we 
shall  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 

Treatment. — ^Recent  h3rpertrophy  of  the  spleen,  resulting  from 
malarial  infection,  calls  for  the  same  treatment  that  was  recommended 
in  chronic  h3rpersemia  of  that  organ.  Change  of  residence  and  the  use 
of  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  particularly  of  quinine,  are  exceed- 
ingly useful ;  but  the  patient  should  not  return  to  the  malarial  region 
too  soon,  and  should  perseveringly  use  the  quinine  for  a  long  time. 
Gven  in  old  cases  of  hypertrophy  we  should  try  the  effect  of  these 
remedies.  Of  the  numerous  derivatives  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  cold  douche  alone  appears 
serviceable,  while  blistering-plaster,  issues,  the  actual  cautery,  eta, 
over  the  spleen,  promise  but  little  benefit.  The  preparations  of  iron 
are  very  extensively  and  very  properly  used  in  the  treatment  of  tliis 
affection ;  among  these,  muriate  and  iodide  of  iron  are  particularly 
celebrated.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether  they  have  any  in- 
fluence in  decreasing  the  size  of  the  spleen,  or  whether  their  beneficial 
effect  is  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  blood.    The  effed  ' 
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is  best  when  wc  combine  the  preparations  of  iron  with  quinine,  or  if 
wc  order  the  use  of  chalybeate  mineral  waters  in  some  mountainous 
region,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  patient  take  quinine  contmuallj. 
Treatment  does  no  good  in  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  due  to  drrhosia, 
pylephlebitis,  etc. 

CHAPTER    III. 

LARDACEOUS   SPLEEN — AMYLOID  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  SPLEEIT. 

Etiology. — ^Li  lardaceous  spleen  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  degenerate  just  as  the  liver-cells  do  io 
lanlaceous  liver.  More  rarely,  in  the  so-called  sago-spleen,  the  pulp  is 
unaffected,  the  cells  and  nuclei  only  undergoing  the  lardaceous  or  amj 
loid  degeneration. 

Regarding  the  etiology  of  lardaceous  spleen,  we  may  refer  to  what 
was  said  of  the  analogous  disease  of  the  liver.  The  dyscrasiae  there 
mentioned,  scrofula,  rachitis,  tertiary  syphilis,  and  mercurialism,  also 
induce  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen.  Lardaceous  spleen  onlj 
exceptionally  complicates  tuberculosis ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  oocora 
quite  frequently  in  malarial  diseases,  although  far  more  rarely  than 
simple  b^-pertrophy. 

ANATOiacAL  Appeabances. — Amyloid  degeneration  may  cause  as 
great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  results  from  the  hj'pertrophy  men 
tioned  in  the  last  chapter.  The  lardaceous  spleen  is  very  heavy,  and 
excessively  hard ;  if  we  attempt  to  bend  it,  wc  find  that,  besides  being 
hard,  it  is  very  friable.  The  color  is  usually  a  pale  violet  red;  the 
little  blood  contained  in  it  is  watery ;  the  cut  surface  is  homogeneous, 
smooth,  dry,  and  has  a  lardaceous,  waxy  lustre.  On  microscopical  ex- 
amination, we  find  the  cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  cnlai^ged,  of  a  dull 
color,  with  pale,  homogeneous  contents.  On  adding  a  solution  of 
H^  iodine,  the  preparation  becomes  yellowish  red,  and  on  a  further  ad- 

-(■■^    ^.  dition  of  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  violet  and  blue. 

If  the  degeneration  be  limited  to  the  McUpighian  bodies,  the  oi^n 
is  not  usually  so  much  enlarged.  On  incising  the  spleen,  we  find 
fDcmdish,  gelatinous  granulations,  resembling  swollen  sago,  scattered 
ihix>U£^  the  moderately  firm  parenchyma.  Microscopical  examination 
■hdiwt  that  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  McUpighian  Ixxiics  are  changed 
III  ibe  muiner  above  describcil  for  the  spleen-pulp. 

QnonoilS  AHD  Coubse. — In  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen 
^  n^tientB  are  very  ansemic  and  cachectia     Epistaxis,  pet^jhia, 
more  frequent  than  in  simple  hypertrophy.    And  in 
^liigement  of  the  spleen  it  is  even  more  difficult  than  in 
ti  to  aay  how  fer  these  symptoms  depend  on  the 
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jnginal  disease,  and  how  far  on  the  degeneration  of  the  spleen.  More* 
over,  besides  the  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  there  is  usuallj 
an  analogous  affection  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which  increases  the  in> 
poverishment  of  the  blood.  Physical  examination  often  shows  enor- 
mous  enlargement  of  the  organ* 

In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  between 
the  two  forms  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  easy. 
The  occurrence  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  diseases,  coincident  disease  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, steady  growth  of  the  tumor,  which  never  recedes,  and  its  un- 
common firmness,  speak  in  £avor  of  lardaceous  spleen,  and  against 
simple  h3rpertrophy. 

Tbeatic£NT. — ^Treatment  is  useless  in  lardaceous.  spleen*  It  is 
true,  iodide  of  iron  has  a  certain  reputation,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  the  dyscrasia  causing  the  splenic 
disease,  may  be  improved  by  its  use ;  but,  even  if  this  happens,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  size  of  the  spleen  will  decrease,  or  that  its  struc- 
ture will  again  become  normal. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

H^MOBBHAGIC    INFABCnON   AND    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE     SPLEEN — 

SPLENITIS. 

Etiology. — ^I^  no  organ  is  hsemorrhagic  infarction  more  frequent 
than  in  the  spleen,  and  in  most  cases  it  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  ob- 
struction of  a  small  artery  by  an  embolus.     The  size  of  the  splenio 
artery  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows  through  it  (a 
necessary  result  of  the  slight  obstruction  the  blood  meets  in  the 
spleen)  explain  why  emboli  from  the  aorta  most  readily  enter  the 
splenic  artery.     The  emboli  usually  originate  in  the  left  heart,  and 
are  fibrinous  ooagula  that  have  been  deposited  on  rough  places  on 
the  valves,  in  endocarditis  and  valvular  disease,  and  have  subsequently 
been  washed  off  by  the  blood.     When   autopsy  reveals  extensive 
valvular  disease,  with  roughness  or  rupture  of  the  valves  and  chorda9 
tendinese,  it  is  almost  a  rarity  not  to  find  old  or  recent  infarctions  in 
the  3pleen.     Far  more  rarely  the  emboli  come  from  necrosed  spots  in 
the  lungs,  and  have  passed  through  the  pulmonary  vein  and  left  heart, 
before  entering  the  aorta  and  splenic  artery. 

Hsemorrhagic  infarctions  of  the  spleen  also  exceptionally  occur  in 
chose  diseases  which  usually  induce  only  excessive  h3rpenBmia  of  that 
jrgau.  We  find  it  as  well  in  malarial  infection  as  in  typhus,  septi- 
csemia,  and  the  acute  exanthemata.  JascJikowitz  found  that,  when  he 
had  divided  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  spleen,  the  pathological  changes 
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usually  called  lucmorrbagio  infiarctions  sometimes  occurred  in  the  parts 
of  the  spleen  supplied  by  the  nerves  that  had  been  divided. 

As  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen  be  nor- 
mally separated  from  the  current  of  blood  by  the  waUs  of  the  veasek 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  hBcmorrhagic  infarction  be  due  to  ao 
escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  owing  to 
a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  intertrabocular 
spaces.  In  the  latter  case  hsemorrhagio  infietrction  would  rcpreaeni 
thrombus  of  those  spaces,  as  it  were,  and,  like  other  thrombi,  would 
be  the  result  of  a  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  spleen  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease. 
Even  injuries  are  more  apt  to  cause  rupture  than  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  Consecutive  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  spleen  are 
more  frequently  induced  by  hsemorrhagic  infarctions,  particularly  b^ 
those  occurring  during  infectious  diseases.  If  the  infarction  be  a 
primary  coagulation  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  intertrabocular  spaces 
(which  is  at  least  as  probable  as  the  opposite  view),  then  the  splenitis 
would  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  infarction  that  phlebitis  does  to 
thrombus  of  the  veins. 

Anatomical    Appearances. — Hsemorrhagic    infarctions    of  the 
spleen  are  roundish,  or  more  frequently  wedge-shaped  collections  (with 
the  bases  outwardly)  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  hen's  egg.     At  first  they 
are  dark  bro^vn,  or  brownish  red,  and  quite  hard.     The  entire  spleen  is 
enlarged  by  fluxionary  hypcraemia,  the  peritomeum  over  the  infarction 
is  freshly  inflamed.    Later  the  collections  become  of  a  dirty-yellow  color, 
starting  from  the  centre.     The  final  result  varies :  either  fatty  degen- 
eration occurs,  and  the  mass  is  reabsorbed,  and  in  place  of  the  uifaro 
tion  we  have  a  retracted,  callous  cicatrix,  or  else  a  yellow,  cheesy 
mass,  which  may  become  calcareous,  remains ;  or,  lastly,  the  infarction 
softens,  and  there  is  an  abscess  filled  with  detritus,  in  which  pus-co^ 
puscles  also  appear  after  a  time.     The  latter  coiu'se  chiefly  is  taken  by 
chose  cases  where  small  but  numerous  infarctions  occur  in  typhus  and 
similar  diseases. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  anatomical  changes  in  primary  8pleniH$ 
befiire  it  has  induced  abscess.     Occasionally  we  find  the  abscess  in- 
osculated in  a  proliferation  of  conneqtive  tissue ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
•QROimded  by  disintegrated  connective  tissue,  or  the  entire  spleen, 
*^8pt  its  capsule,  has  become  disintegrated,  so  that  the  latter  forms  a 
mOf  wtdch  18  filled  with  pus.     Finally  the  capsule  of  the  spleen 
Qflted,  ttnd  the  contents  of  the  abscess  either  enter  the  abdo- 
K  the  capsule  has  previously  become  adherent  to  the  parts 
Viten  some  neighboring  organ.    Cases  have  been  reported 
an  abscess  of  the  spleen,  has  entered  the  stomach, 
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or  colon,  or,  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  has  reached  the  pleural 
Bac,  or  has  perforated  outwardly,  through  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  an  abscess  of  the  spleen  dries  up,  its  con- 
tents becoming  inspissated  and  calcareous,  or  breaking  through  the 
capsule,  and  being  evacuated. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Where  haemorrhagic  infarction  occurs  in 
the  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  it  is  almost  always  first  recognized 
at  the  autopsy.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  accompanies  heart-disease 
it  can  often  be  recognized  during  life.  If  endocarditis  or  valvular  dis- 
ease has  been  diagnosed  in  a  patient,  and  he  complains  of  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  which  is  increased  by  pressure ;  if  there  be  vomit- 
ing also,  and  physical  examination  shows  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
which  did  not  exist  a  few  days  previously,  we  may  decide  that  there  is 
haemorrhagic  infarction  of  that  organ.  The  pain  is  due  to  the  partial 
peritonitis  which  almost  always  accompanies  the  infarction.  The  vom- 
iting is  a  S3rmpathetic  symptom.  And,  lastly,  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  the  result  of  fluxionary  hypersemia.  In  almost  all  the  cases 
I  have  seen,  the  above  combination  of  symptoms  conmienced  with  a 
chill,  and  was  accompanied  by  repeated  chills.  -We  have  already  said 
that  these  do  not  justify  us  in  deciding  on  a  septicaemic  afiection. 

Most  cases  of  abscess  of  the  spleen  that  have  been  described  have 
been  latent^  and  were  not  recognized  during  life.  Chills,  hectic  fever, 
cachectic  appearance,  rapid  emaciation,  and  dropsical  Sjonptoms  showed 
that  there  was  some  severe  disease,  but  its  nature  was  not  discovered, 
f^  besides  these  symptoms,  there  was  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium. 
And  enlargement  of  the  spleen  could  be  detected,  it  was  occasionally 
possible  to  form  a  probable  diagnosis.  Distinct  fluctuation  was  very 
rarely  found. 

If  the  abscess  perforate  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  and  its  contents 
1x3  emptied  into  the  abdomen,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  peri- 
fonitis ;  or,  if  they  have  entered  a  capsulated  space,  those  of  a  cir- 
mraiscribed  peritonitis.  If  its  contents  enter  the  stomach  or  colon, 
mixed  blood  and  pus  are  vomited  or  passed  at  stool.  IC  the  perfora- 
tion take  place  into  the  pleura,  into  the  lungs,  or  outwardly,  the  83rmp- 
toms  are  similar  to  those  described  for  perforation  of  abscesses  of  the 
liver  in  these  directions. 

Treatment. — In  haemorrhagic  infarction,  as  in  suppurative  spleni- 
b's,  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  We  can  only  give  palliatives  for  the 
moot  urgent  symptoms.  Where  the  pain  is  severe,  we  should  order 
local  abstraction  of  blood  and  cataplasms ;  for  the  S3rmpathetio  vomit- 
ijig  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  or,  if  it  be  very  obsti- 
nate, we  may  give  narcotics ;  fluctuating  abscesses  should  be  opened 
early,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  abscesses  of  the  liver. 

49 
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CHAPTER    V. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  XSABCINOMA,   HYDATIDS    OF  THE  STLEEIT. 

TuBEBCULOSis  of  the  spleen  occurs,  sometimes,  under  the  fonn  of 
numerous  gray  miliary  tubercles,  as  one  part  of  miliary  tuberculosis; 
sometimes  it  complicates  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesenteric 
glands,  under  the  form  of  yellow,  cheesy  conglomerations  of  tuberdc, 
which  rarely  attain  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  only  exoeptionaUj 
break  down  and  form  vomicse.  Tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  cannot  be 
recognized  during  life,  and  henco  there  can  be  no  question  about  its 
treatment. 

Carcinoma  also  is  rarely  observed  in  the  spleen.  Medullary  ca^ 
cinoma  is  the  only  one  of  the  various  forms  that  ever  occurs  here.  In 
almost  all  the  cases  on  record,  the  disease  did  not  affect  the  spleen 
primarily,  but  accompanied  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  retro, 
peritoneal  glands.  The  spleen  may  acquire  an  uneven,  nodular  ap- 
pearance from  large  cancerous  tumors.  From  the  great  rarity  of  ca^ 
dnoma  of  the  spleen,  it  should  be  the  last  disease  thought  of  when  we 
arc  trying  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  enlargement  of  that  organ; 
we  should  only  make  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  spleen  when 
Uie  enlargement  no  longer  retains  the  characteristic  form  of  the  spleen, 
but  has  an  irregular,  nodulated  surface,  and  when  there  is  at  the  samo 
time  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  liver. 

Hydatids  of  various  size  and  number  are  also  seen  rarely  in  the 
spleen,  and  almost  exclusively  in  cases  where  they  also  occur  in  the 
liver.  During  life  they  can  only  be  recognized  when  hemispherical  pfO" 
tubcrances,  with  the  previously-described  peculiarities  of  hydatid  cysts, 
can  be  felt  on  the  enlarged  spleen. 


[CHAPTER    VI. 

WANDEBlNG    SPLEEN. 


The  spleen,  more  than  any  of  the  solid  abdomifial  viscera,  is 
inclined  to  displacement,  which  not  only  results  from  pressure,  as 
when  it  is  forced  down  by  the  diaphragm,  or  up  by  tumors,  meteor- 
ism,  or  ascites,  but  it  sometimes  becomes  unusually  movable  from 
congenital  or  developed  elongation  of  its  peritoneal  attachments. 
The  spleen  may  sink  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^®  "^^ 
usually  happen  unless  the  organ  is  increased  in  size-    Iti  mild  grades 
of  displacement  the  spleen  is  but  Uttl^  ^^^ov^  tlie  xiba,  and  may 
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then  be  readily  replaced  if  the  body  is  favorably  placed.  In  higher 
grades  it  usually  lies  in  the  left,  sometimes  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
with  the  hilus  upward,  held  by  a  string  consisting  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  ligament  and  the  vessels  of  the  pancreas  and  spleen.  The 
spleen  is  usually  twisted  several  times  on  its  horizontal  axis,  as  is 
shown  by  the  string.  The  twisting  probably  begins  by  the  spleen 
being  thrown  forward  by  the  spleno-phrenic  ligament.  The  dislo- 
cated spleen  is  often  attached  in  its  new  position  by  pseudo-mem- 
branous adhesions.  It  may  also  undergo  changes  and  atrophy  from 
pressure  and  twisting  of  its  vessels.  The  dislocation  may  last  long 
and  even  be  permanent,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  sooner  or  later 
cause  death  by  gangrene  from  obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach.  This  is  hastened  by  distention  of  the  stomach  from  pres- 
sure on  the  duodenum  by  the  pancreas  and  the  cord  going  to  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen.  Diagnosis  of  movable  spleen  is  easy  ;  for,  al- 
though absence  of  splenic  dulness  does  not  prove  displacement  of 
the  organ,  the  coincidence  of  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen  which  has 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  spleen  removes  all  doubt. 

Treatment  can  only  aim  at  preventing  stretching  of  the  pedicle 
by  a  suitable  abdominal  bandage,  and  relieving  any  existing  disease 
of  the  spleen.] 
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&re  due  to  an  increased  formation  of  cellular  elements,  and  not  to  their 
retention,  as  we  thought  was  probable  in  the  other  forms  of  enlarged 
spleen  and  Ijrmph  glands.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  cells,  so  plen^ 
tifully  formed  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  during  leuchaemia, 
differ  in  any  way  from  those  formed  imder  normal  circumstances.  If 
we  could  suppose  that  only  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  origi- 
nated from  the  colorless  cells  of  the  lymph  and  spleen  pulp,  leuchaemia 
might  be  regarded  as  a  simple  hyperplasia.  Although  the  transfor- 
mation has  not  been  directly  observed,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  normal  circumstances,  the  red  corpuscles  also  originate  from  the 
colorless  lymph-corpuscles,  and  from  colorless  cells  of  the  spleen-pulp ; 
hence,  in  explaining  leuchaemia,  where  this  transformation  is  much 
limited,  we  must  suppose  that  the  numerously-formed  cells  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  becoming  red  blood-corpuscles. 

In  certain  cases  of  this  disease,  described  by  Virchow^  Friedreich^ 
and  Voucher  J  other  oigans  also,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  pleura,  produced  lymphatic  elements  at  circum- 
scribed spots ;  so  that,  as  Virchow  says,  in  these  cases  there  was  not 
only  a  lymphatic  dyscrasia,  but  at  the  same  time  a  Ijrmphatic  dia- 
thesis. 

The  etiology  of  leuchaemia  is  entirely  obscure.  The  disease  is  met 
with  in  both  sexes,  but  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females ;  it  is 
very  rare  in  childhood.  Most  cases  recorded  have  affected  persons  of 
middle  age.  No  connection  has  been  proved  between  this  disease 
and  malarial  infection,  or  scrofrila.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  have  a  certain  relation  to  menstruation  and  to  the  puerperal 
state. 

Anatomical  Appeaeances. — ^While,  in  normal  blood,  there  are 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  red  blood-corpuscles  to  one  white  one, 
in  leuchaemia  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  may  become  so  much  in- 
creased, and  that  of  the  red  ones  so  much  diminished,  that  the  former 
will  become  a  sixth  or  even  half  as  many  as  the  latter.  In  the  splenic 
form  of  the  disease  the  white  blood-corpuscles  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  normal  blood ;  they  are  distinct,  well-developed  cells. 
In  the  lymphatic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  Vtrchow  and  other  observ- 
ers found  numerous  free  nuclei  and  small  cells,  both  of  which  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  elements  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  K 
the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  were  diseased  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  spleen-disease  prevailed,  there  were  more  of  the  larger,  cellular  ele- 
ments in  the  blood ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensive  the  dis- 
ease of  the  glands,  the  more  numerous  were  the  small  lymphatic  ele- 
ments. Examinations  of  leuchsemic  blood  have  shown  that  its  specific 
gravity  is  much  less  than  that  of  normal  blood :  while  the  latter  may  be 
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wras  also  diseased,  but  Virchow  saw  one  case  where  the  spleen  was  of 
Qormal  size.  I  injrself  have  seen  a  case  on  which  there  was  no  au* 
topsy,  but  in  which  no  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen  oould  be 
observed  during  life,  while  the  lymphatic  glands  were  enormously  en- 
Iaiged«  In  all  the  cases  the  enlarged  Ijrmphatic  glands  were  quite 
soft  and  pale,  their  surfiEU^  smooth  and  watery-looking,  the  cortical 
substance  was  particularly  swollen,  in  some  cases  to  the  thickness  of 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  it  had  a  homogeneous,  almost  me> 
dullary,  appearance,  and,  on  pressure,  evacuated  a  turbid,  watery  fluid. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  enlai^ment  was  entirely  due 
to  an  excessive  formation  of  cells,  nuclei,  and  granules,  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  normal  glands.  In  most  cases  of  this  disease,  the  liver 
was  foimd  enlarged;  it  was  occasionally  soft,  but  usually  hard  and 
dense. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  pathological  new  formation  of  lymphatic 
elements,  outside  of  the  lymph-glands,  has  been  observed  in  some  cases 
of  leuchsemia.  In  two  cases,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  kidneys  also,  Virehow  found  small  white  spots,  from 
which,  on  pressure,  there  was  evacuated  a  whitish  fluid,  consisting  only 
of  closely-packed  free  nuclei,  and  some  small  cells,  which  were  almost 
filled  by  their  nuclei  The  new  formation  was  enclosed  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane, could  be  quite  readily  freed  from  the  surrounding  parenchyma, 
and  appeared  to  come  fioxa  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  bile- 
ducts.  JBottcJier  observed  a  similar  case.  And,  in  one  case  of  leuclias- 
mia,  Friedreich  found  extensive  proliferation  of  nuclei  and  small  cells, 
not  only  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  but  also  at  circumscribed  spots  in 
the  pleura,  and  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucouS  membrane,  which 
caused  partial  thickenings  of  the  pleura,  and  numerous  elevations,  of 
varied  extent  and  prominence,  in  the  stomach,  small  intestines,  and 
rectum.  Friedreich  also  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  leuchaemic 
tumors  of  the  pleura  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  originated  from 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  those  membranes. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Usually  the  first  s3rmptoms  of  leuchaemia 
are  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  other  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
The  enlargement  has  cither  come  on  without  pain  or  fever,  so  that  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  could  not  be  dated,  or  it  has  taken  place  at  in- 
tervals, during  which  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  and 
the  patient  was  feverish.  And  in  the  lymphatic  fonn,  also,  the  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla,  eta,  which  has  taken  place 
slowly,  or  at  intervals,  first  calls  attention  to  the  disease.  In  a  few 
well-observed  cases,  which  throw  a  very  clear  light  on  the  dependence 
of  the  dyscrasia  on  the  disease  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  it 
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ally  enlarged.  The  patients  become  much  emaciated,  and  have  a  very 
pale,  cachectic  look;  the  dyspnoea  increases,  and  becomes  extreme. 
Sediments  of  the  urates,  or  of  pure  uric  add,  are  very  frequently  foimd 
in  the  urine.  It  is  possible  that  their  formation  is  partly  due  to  the 
dyspnoea  and  fever;  but  there  is  also  a  probability  that  the  uric  add 
is  formed  by  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  hjrpoxanthin  that  is  so  abun* 
dant  in  the  blood.  In  many  cases  there  is  bronchial  catarrh,  so  that 
the  patients  have  severe  cough,  with  mucous  expectoration.  Still  more 
frequently  there  is  intestinal  catarrh,  which  leads  to^obstinate  diarrhoea. 
Dropsy  often  occurs  toward  the  end.  That  this  does  not  occur  sooner, 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  analogy  with  other  conditions  where  the 
patient  is  pale  and  cachectic,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  leu- 
chsemia,  the  decrease  of  the  red  blood-corpusdes  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  in  other 
exhausting  diseases.  In  the  later  stages  of  leuchaemia,  the  fever,  which 
was  at  first  temporary,  usually  becomes  permanent.  UhUy  who  care- 
frdly  measured  the  temperature,  in  one  case,  found  a  constant  increase 
of  one  to  one  and  one-half  degrees  during  the  latter  weeks  of  life.  K 
no  complication  occurs,  death  results  from  gradual  exhaustion;  it  is 
often  preceded  by  S3rmptoms  of  disturbed  brain-function,  delirium,  or 
stupor.' 

Treatment. — Up  to  the  present  time  no  case  of  recovery  from 
leuchsemia  is  known,  hence  we  cannot  recommend  any  treatment  that 
has  actually  proved  successful.  Quinine,  iron,  aiid  iodine  preparations 
have  been  used  on  account  of  their  efficacy  in  some  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  and  in  anaemia.  In  the  case  of  lymphatic  Icuchseniia  that  was 
under  my  observation,  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  temporarily  sub- 
sided imder  the  opposite  mode  of  treatment,  under  the  use  of  Ziti 
mannas  decoction.  I  afterward  sent  the  patient  to  a  water-cure  es- 
tablishment, where  he  improved  and  became  healthy-looking.  After  a 
few  months,  however,  the  disease  returned,  advanced  rapidly,  and 
ended  in  death. 

CHAPTER    II. 

MELAXJ5MIA. 

Etiology. — ^In  melanoemia  there  is  found  in  the  blood  a  gianular 
pigment,  partly  free,  partly  enclosed  in  cells,  partly  embedded  in  small 
hyaline  coagula.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pigment  comes  from  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  a  question  where  and  imder 
what  circumstances  it  is  formed. 

Almost  all  observers  regard  the  spleen  as  the  place  where  the  pig^ 
ment  is  formed  in  melanaemia.    The  frequent  occurrence  of  pigmented 
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ceils  in  the  spleens  of  animals,  which  some  observers  regard  as  phi 
iological,  others  as  pathological,  as  well  as  tlie  fact  that  in  melanxni 
the  pigment  is  almost  always  most  abimdant  In  the  spleen,  certaiii 
favors  the  idea  that  the  pigment  is  chiefly  formed  in  the  spleeiu  b 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  formed  there  only,  and  is  not  fcwmed  in  oil 
organs  at  the  same  time.  Frerichs  describes  a  case  where  be  km 
no  pigment  in  the  spleen,  while  he  fomid  so  much  in  the  liver,  thai 
was  obliged  to  r^ard  this  organ  as  the  place  where  it  w^as  formed. 

The  extensive  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the  blocMl  presuppa 
extensive  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  W^hether  this  ul 
place  exclusively  in  the  spleen  or  whether  it  takes  place  in  otl 
oigans  at  the  same  time,  all  observations  prove  that  it  is  due  to  1 
influence  of  malarial  infection.  The  milder  forms  of  simple  inteni 
tent  fever  do  not,  however,  appear  to  cause  the  foimation  of  pigzxM 
in  the  blood  at  all  or  else  only  moderately,  and  only  the  severe  a 
obstinate  forms,  but  particularly  the  pernicious  intermittent,  appear 
cause  the  higher  grades  of  melanremia  in  this  countrv.  The  ocr 
spending  reports  of  phvsicians  in  the  tropics,  about  the  dark  color 
the  different  organs,  particularly  of  the  brain,  in  the  bodies  of  patiei 
that  have  had  remittent  fever,  render  it  very  probable  that  this  foj 
of  malarial  disease  also  constantly,  or  at  least  very  frequent!  v,  caus 
melamemia. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  dil^Ltation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  i\ 
consequent  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood  (see  l>a£re  711)  Imi-'Vc: 
so  great  in  pernicious  intermittent,  and  in  remittent  niarsb-fwers 
the  tropins,  th-it  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  sj^leen.  We  niiirhi  fart'i*. 
suppose  that  the  corpuscles  in  the  stagnating  bicod  are  destrvv»;.i,  iil 
hence  an  alt'ired  pigment  is  developed  from  their  heuiat in,  pn.x  es5 ' 
which  we  often  observe  in  stagnating  extravasateJ  bloxL  This  k'\ 
planation  of  the  fonnatiou  of  pigment  in  a  purely  mechanical  wav  l 
refutt^l  by  the  fact  that  in  intermittent  fever  the  enlargement  t-f  ti.t 
spleen,  and  c  -use  juently  the  retarvlation  of  the  current  oi  M'Xxi 
tlux3ujrh  it,  mav  Ik^  verv  »leoi«ied  without  the  Ov?currence  of  mvIaniP.'TiLa ; 
and,  on  th?  coiitrarA",  melan;emia  is  found  in  cases  where  the  sple-jn  is 
onlv  nKxl.'ratelv  enlarged.  Hence  we  must  suppjse  tliat  marsh  iniasni 
has  a  |vr:i:-.i-.'iL<  inrliience  on  the  r»xl  C'>q>uscles  in  some  otixcr  wav 
that  we  Jo  n 't  yet  know;  and  tliat  m  our  vx>untry  only  in  c«.'rtai3 
epidenii.^,  but  in  the  tropics  in  the  endeniio  fevei^  this  innu-.^nct-  :>:- 
quentlv  yT  v>rastar-llv  causes  an  extensive  necrosis  of  the  m-d  b;.»>i 
cor]ius::es,  arvl   the  formation   of  pigment   iToin  its   hexnatin   {  Gri* 

T7'-*  :  'V  lalv^rs  on  the  subject  of  pathological  pigments  n?adi:_\ 
?xp;ain  why  the  pigment  found  in  the  blood  :^)pears  not  ooiv  as  fre*» 
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granules,  but  also  as  enclosed  in  colorless  cells  This  observer  saw 
thai,  in  dissolving  the  hematin  in  a  drop  of  blood  by  adding  water, 
the  hematin  became  most  distinct  in  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles, 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  extensive  destruction  of  blood- 
oells  in  the  spleen,  the  hematin  enters  the  colorless  elements  of  the 
spleen-pulp,  and  with  these  reaches  the  blood.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  irregular 
flakes.  It  is  possible  that  these  flakes  consist  of  fibrin  that  has  pre- 
cipitated on  the  angular  granules ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
substance  adherent  to  the  pigment-granules,  surrounding  them  like  a 
bright  border,  consists  of  the  protein  substance  that  was  combined 
with  the  fibrin  in  the  blood-corpuscles  that  were  destroyed  (  Virchato). 

ANATOMiciX  Appearances. — In  melansemia  the  pigment  foimd  in 
the  blood  of  the  heart  and  vessels  is  black ;  more  rarely  besides  the 
black  we  find  brown  or  yellowish-brown,  rarely  yellowish-red  pigments 
With  adds  and  caustic  alkalies  it  shows  the  following  conditions,  which 
Vtrchow  has  foimd  peculiarly  characteristic  of  pathological  pigment : 
the  more  recent  formations  become  pale  and  finally  lose  their  color  en- 
tirely, while  the  older  ones  resist  the  reaction  of  these  reagents  a  long 
time  {Frerichs).  The  small  pigment-granules  have  an  irregularly 
roundish  form.  As  Meckel^  the  first  observer  of  pigment  in  the  blood, 
saw,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  is  almost  always  united,  by  a 
colorless  substance,  to  roundish,  spindle-shaped,  or  irregular  flakes. 
The  cells  containing  pigment  sometimes  have  the  size  and  form  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  sometimes  they  are  larger,  and  club  or 
or  spindle  shaped ;  the  latter  resemble  the  spindle-shaped  cells  in  the 
spleen-pulp,  which  KoUiker  considers  the  epithelium  of  the  splenic 
vein.  Besides  these  forms,  Frerichs  obsen^ed  large  clumps  of  pig- 
ment of  irregular  shape,  as  well  as  cylindrical  bodies  that  looked  like 
small  vessels. 

With  the  blood  the  pigment  enters  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and, 
according  to  the  amount  collecting  in  the  capillaries,  colors  them  more 
or  less.  According  to  Planer  and  Frerichs^  we  almost  always  find 
the  most  pigment  in  the  spleen,  so  that  it  appears  slate-gray  and  often 
almost  black.  Next  to  the  spleen,  the  greatest  amount  of  pigment  i« 
found  in  the  liver  and  brain,  particularly  in  the  cortical  substance 
The  liver  is  often  steel-gray  or  blackish ;  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain  chocolate  or  graphite  color.  Not  imfrequcntly  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  pigment  in  the  kidneys,  as  a  result  of  which 
usually  the  cortical  substance  has  gray  points  in  it.  In  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  particularly  in  the  smaller  ones,  there  is  occasionally  a  large 
amount  of  pigment.  In  the  vessels  of  the  other  tissues  and  organs  it 
is  never  accumulated  tc  any  great  extent ;  but  the  skin,  mucous  mem> 
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We  do  net  propose  to  treat  of  leuduemia  and  melanaemia,  in  the 
tfeoood  volume,  among  diseases  of  the  blood,  but  to  class  tkem  among 
diseases  of  the  spleen,  as  they  generally  depend  on  affectioos  of  that 
organ.  But,  as  there  are  also  cases  of  leuchsemia,  and  eren  some  of 
melanaemia,  where  the  blood-affection  cannot  be  referred  to  disease  of 
the  spleen,  these  affections  must  be  described  in  an  appendix. 

CHAPTER  I. 
LEUCH.S1CIA  (leucoctthjemul — Bennett). 

ECOLOGY. — A  tempcmuj  increase  of  the  cobriess  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  takes  place  in  a  number  of  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions,  as  during  pregnancy,  inflammatory  diseases,  or  after  great 
loss  of  blood.  Tliis  variation  of  the  blood  from  its  normal  state  is  no 
more  an  independent  disease  than  hypcrinosis  and  hypnosis,  anapmia, 
or  hydncmia,  but  it  b  the  result  of  various  states. 

The  case  is  different  with  Icuchasmia.  This  veiy  interesting  &ar 
ease  is  defined  by  Virchow  as  a  ^  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
tissue  of  the  blood,''  the  blood  being  classed  among  the  tissues ;  in  it 
white  corpuscles  are  to  a  great  extent  formed  instead  of  red  ones,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  former  increases,  while  that  of  the  latter  dimin- 
ishes. We  found  our  description  on  the  classical  work  of  VircJKm^ 
who  has  shown  that  leuchicmia  may  depend  cither  on  disease  of  the 
spleen,  or  of  the  Umphatic  glands,  and  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
leuchiemia,  the  splenic  and  lymphatic.  The  changes  of  the  spleen  in 
the  former,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  latter,  consist  chiefly  in 
an  increase  c»f  the  cellular  elements  composing  the  pulp  of  the  spleen, 
or  filling  the  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Suice  ill  leiicbiemia  we  find  the  blood  loaded  with  the  elementa^ 
whose  accumulation  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  causes  the 
swelling  of  these  oigans,  it  would  appear  that  the  lenchsemio  tumon 
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typical  oocuiTcnoe  of  these  bram-sjrmptoms,  as  well  as  the  occasionally 
successful  treatment  of  them  by  quinine,  appears  to  me  just  as  weighty 
an  argument  against  their  dependence  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  by  pigment.  For  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  obstruction 
should  exist  during  the  paroxysm  and  disappear  during  the  apyrexia, 
and  there  is  just  as  little  probability  that  the  exhibition  of  quinine 
oould  have  a  ^vorable  effect  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we 
can  affirm  nothing  certainly  of  the  connection  between  melansemia  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  brain  function.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
poisoning  of  the  blood  by  marsh  miasm,  in  malignant  intermittent 
fever,  may  excite  other  cerebral  disturbances  besides  accumulation  of 
pigment  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  independently  of  that. 

In  another  series  of  cases,  Planer  and  Frericha  found  anqpialies  of 
the  renal  functions  in  melanaemia.  Occasionally  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  entirely  arrested ;  in  ether  cases  there  was  albimiinuria ;  in  still 
others,  hsematuiia.  The  same  objections  urged  against  the  dependence 
of  the  brain-symptoms  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  must  be 
equally  valid  against  the  dependence,  at  least  the  constant  depend- 
ence, of  functional  disturbance  of  the  kidneys  on  obstruction  of  the 
renal  vessels.  Among  others,  Frericha  saw  albuminuria  occur  with- 
out pigmentation  of  the  kidneys  ;  and,  on  the  otl^er  hand,  albuminuria 
was  absent  in  five  cases  where  there  was  pigment  in  the  kidne3rs. 
But,  if  there  was  albuminuria,  this  observer  found  that  the  amount 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  decidedly  increased  during  the  paroxysm, 
and  decreased  or  disappeared  during  the  interval.  From  analogy  with 
other  miasmatic  affections,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  infec- 
tion of  the  blood  with  marsh  miasm  may  disturb  the  nutrition  and 
functions  of  the  kidneys,  even  without  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 

Lastly,  in  melansemia  Frerichs  observed  exhausting  intestinal 
haemorrhage,  profuse  diarrhoea,  acute  serous  effusions  into  the  peritonea] 
sac,  and  bloody  suffusion  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  ap- 
pears improper  to  refer  this  symptom  also  to  obstruction  of  the  ves  • 
sels  of  the  liver,  and  to  congestion  in  the  roots  of  the  portal  veins 
for,  although  in  all  the  cases  observed  by  FrerichSy  next  to  the  spleen, 
the  liver  appeared  to  contain  the  most  pigment^  the  symptoms  that 
apparently  indicated  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  roots  of  the 
portal  veins  were  not  by  any  means  constant,  and  were  not  nearly  so 
frequent  as  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Moreover,  the  intestinal  haemor 
rhages  observed  by  Frerichs  in  three  cases  had  distinct  intermissions ; 
and,  while  they  resisted  treatment  directed  against  the  haemorrhage  di- 
rectly, they  jdelded  to  large  doses  of  quinine.  Frerichs  even  refers 
the  &tal  result  in  one  of  these  three  cases  to  neglect  in  the  adminis- 
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oonsidcred  as  1055,  that  of  leuchsemic  blood  was  found  to  be  from  1036  to 
1049.  The  diniinution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  the  Uood 
was  slighter  and  less  constant.  In  the  leucha&mic  blood  the  proportioD 
of  water  had  increased,  while,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  the  vr\aU* 
corpuscles,  that  of  the  solid  constituents  was  decreased,  as  a  result  of 
the  excessive  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles.  This,  together  with 
the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  explains  the 
diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  as  a  whole.  The  allio- 
men,  fibrin,  and  salts  of  the  blood  show  no  decided  or  constant  anooi. 
aly.  The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  iron,  which  is  considerate,  is 
explained  by  the  deficiency  in  red  blood-corpuscles.  And  lastly,  in 
leuchsemic  blood,  Scherer  found  certain  constituents  of  the  splenic 
fluid,  such  as  hypoxanthin,  lactic,  formic,  and  acetic  adds,  and  a  bodj 
whose  reactions  corresponded  with  those  of  glutin ;  however,  other  oon- 
Btituents  that  Scherer  has  found  in  the  spleen-fluid,  particularly  uric 
acid,  leudn,  eta,  have  not  been  found  in  leuchsemic  blood. 

On  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of  leuchiemia  in  the  heart, 
particularly  the  right  one,  and  in  the  large  blood-vessels,  we  often  find 
yellow  or  yellowish-green,  soft,  smeary  coagula,  like  thickened  pus. 
In  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonar}"  artery,  also,  and  in  the  vdns 
of  the  heart  and  cerebral  membranes,  discolored  puruloid  contents  have 
occasionally  been  found.  The  proportion  of  white  blood-corpusdes 
varies  in  blood  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  that  from 
the  right  heart,  vena  cava,  and  pulmonary  artery,  it  is  greater  than  in 
that  from  the  left  heart,  and,  in  a  case  observed  by  De  Puri/y  it  was 
twice  as  great  in  the  splenic  as  in  the  jugular  vein. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  lcucba?mia  that  have  been  published,  the 
spleen  was  found  greatly  enlarged ;  its  weight  not  unfrequently  reached 
five  to  seven  pounds,  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  resistance  of  the 
enlargetl  spleen  was  increased  but  little,  or  not  at  all ;  in  others  (ap- 
parently older  cases)  it  was  decidedly  greater.  Tliere  was  always 
plenty  of  spleen-pulp  present ;  the  thickened  trabecule  formed  white 
strirc  through  it.  Microscopic  examination  showed  **  the  normal  ele- 
ments, only  they  wctq  more  closely  packed  together"  (  T^irc/totc),  just 
as  in  the  above-desml>o<l  h^-pertropliic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with 
which  the  leurhirmic  iil-i^;  agrees  in  its  general  appearance.  In  most 
cases  the  capsule  of  the  splf-rm  was  thickened,  and  was  often  adherent 
to  the  j)arts  amund.  In  many  cases,  besides  the  hypertrophy,  there 
were  recent  or  old  hemorrhagic  infarctions  in  the  spleen. 

In  the  lymphatic  form,  the  I\-mph-glands  often  formed  immense 
tumors.  Of  the  glands  situated  within  the  body,  chiefly  the  mesen- 
tciic,  lumbar,  and  epigastric  have  been  found  enlarged ;  of  the  j>eriph- 
eral,  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  glands.     Usually,  the  spleen 
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was  also  diseased,  but  Virchoto  saw  one  case  where  the  spleen  was  of 
normal  size.  I  myself  have  seen  a  case  on  which  there  was  no  au« 
topsy,  but  m  which  no  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen  could  be 
observed  during  life,  while  the  lymphatic  glands  were  enormously  en- 
larged.  In  all  the  cases  the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  were  quite 
soft  and  pale,  their  surface  smooth  and  watery-looking,  the  cortical 
substance  was  particularly  swollen,  in  some  cases  to  the  thickness  of 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  it  had  a  homogeneous,  almost  me- 
dullary, appearance,  and,  on  pressure,  evacuated  a  turbid,  watery  fluid. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  enlargement  was  entirely  due 
to  an  excessive  formation  of  cells,  nuclei,  and  granules,  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  normal  glands.  In  most  cases  of  this  disease,  the  liver 
was  found  enlarged;  it  was  occasionally  soft,  but  usually  hard  and 
dense. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  pathological  new  formation  of  l3rmphatic 
elements,  outside  of  the  lymph-glands,  has  been  observed  in  some  cases 
of  leuchaemia.  In  two  cases,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  kidneys  also,  Virchow  found  small  white  spots,  from 
which,  on  pressure,  there  was  evacuated  a  whitish  fluid,  consisting  only 
of  closely-packed  free  nuclei,  and  some  small  cells,  which  were  almost 
filled  by  their  nuclei.  The  new  formation  was  enclosed  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane, could  be  quite  readily  freed  from  the  surrounding  parenchyma, 
and  appeared  to  come  from  the  walla  of  the  blood-vessels  and  bile- 
ducts.  JBottcJier  observed  a  similar  case.  And,  in  one  case  of  leuchae- 
mia, Friedreich  foimd  extensive  proliferation  of  nuclei  and  small  cells, 
not  only  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  but  also  at  circumscribed  spots  in 
the  pleura,  and  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucouS  membrane,  which 
caused  partial  tliickenings  of  the  pleura,  and  numerous  elevations,  of 
varied  extent  and  prominence,  in  the  stomach,  small  intestines,  and 
rectum.  Friedreich  also  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  leuchaemic 
tumors  of  the  pleura  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  originated  from 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  those  membranes. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Usually  the  first  symptoms  of  leuchsemia 
are  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  other  signs  of  enlaigement  of  the  spleen. 
The  enlargement  has  cither  come  on  without  pain  or  fever,  so  that  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  could  not  be  dated,  or  it  has  taken  place  at  in- 
tervals, during  which  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  and 
the  patient  was  feverish.  And  in  the  Ijmphatic  fonn,  also,  the  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla,  eta,  which  has  taken  place 
slowly,  or  at  intervals,  first  caDs  attention  to  the  disease.  In  a  few 
well-observed  cases,  which  throw  a  very  clear  light  on  the  dependence 
of  the  dyscrasia  on  the  disease  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  it 
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irms  found  that  the  enlaigement  of  tlie  spleen  and  glands  existed  far 
moDths  and  rears  before  the  disofder  of  the  blood  diowed  ita^ 

m 

As  the  blood  becomes  impoverished  in  red  ooqjosdes,  the  patieai 
becomes  pale  and  cachectic;  and  as  the  oorposdes  not  unfireqnenllj 
become  fewer  in  leuchaemia  than  in  the  highest  grades  of  dikroaii^ 
the  patients  have  a  waxj  appearance  in  typical  case&  There  are  abrb 
almost  always  complaints  of  want  of  breath  and  hastened  re^natiaQ, 
fbr  which  symptoms  no  sufficient  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  respi 
ratonr  oigans,  and  which  a|^)ear  doe  to  decrease  of  red  blood-cut  pUKte. 
by  which  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  is  apparently  effected. 
If  the  diaphragm  be  nrach  pressed  upward  by  the  enlarged  S|Jeen,  or 
i^  as  ofiten  happens,  bronchial  catanh  develop  in  the  coone  of  the  <£»- 
ease,  the  dyspnoea  may  becouie  rery  great.  Sudi  a  oomlwnaticMi  of 
symptoms  should  always  excite  the  susfNcion  that  the  patient  is  suffer* 
ing  from  lenduemia,  and  induce  an  examination  of  the  blood.  For 
this  purpose  we  do  not  need  a  laige  venesection,  and  the  debilitated 
and  bloodless  state  of  the  patient  almost  always  forbids  this.  In  the 
blood  that  has  been  drawn  we  find  at  the  border,  between  the  buffr 
coat  and  the  clot,  single  dumps,  or  a  connected,  loose,  grayish  layer, 
consisting  of  colorless  blood-corpusclesw  I£^  by  beating,  we  free  the 
blood  that  has  been  drawn  of  its  fibrin,  after  standing  for  some  time  in 
a  narrow  glass,  the  heavy  red  corpusdes  sink,  and  the  lighter  coSorleai 
ones  form  a  whitish,  purulent-looking,  or  milky  layer  in  the  vtppct  part 
of  the  vesseL  If  we  place  a  drc^  of  the  blood,  recently  drawn,  u^ler 
the  microscope,  we  do  not  see  a  very  few  white  corpuscles  in  the  field. 
as  we  do  in  normal  blood,  but  there  are  quantities  of  them  wh>:h  are 
not  scattered  around  amon^  the  red  corpuscles,  but  are  more  apt  to  be 
con<rTegated  in  irregular  clumps,  as  they  are  veiy  adherent. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies.  In  some,  but,  by  no  mean*,  in 
all  case?,  liesides  the  above  s^-rnptoms,  there  is  a  h^emorrbajrir  ^ta- 
thesi?-  The  patients  have  numerous  harnionliages,  from  the  no?*!?  rop- 
ticTiIariv,  ir.ore  rarelv  from  the  intesunal  canal,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the 
skin,  sr>metimes  into  the  brain.  The  fatal  tfTrmination  is  hastened  t?t 
this  complioaiion.  The  patients  either  die  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  ir 
are  so  exhausted  by  repeated  aod  abundant  loss  of  blood  that  tbey 
s'v^n  die  of  exhaustion  and  a^a^mia.  If  a  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  does 
04»t  ilevelop,  the  disease  alm^'^st  always  runs  a  tedious  course,  and  maT 
T'\(^i\  o>ntinue  f«>r  year^  In  such  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
an^l  IvTT.phatii?  cL^n-is  r"*ache5  a  very  hiffh  grade;  the  tension  of  the 
caTT=uIe  of  thi?  spleen,  and  the  inflammatory  irritation  in  it,  developed, 
p^rhrips,  hv  the  tension,  or  hy  haetnorrhagic  infarctiotts  accompanying 
t:.'?  !i\-]v^rtrr.f^by,  eaus*?  o«??a5ional  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  and 
fobrile  syn;{ito:r.s.     In  these  protracted  cases  Uie  liver  also  is  irener 
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ally  enlarged.  The  patients  become  much  emaciated,  and  have  a  very 
pale,  cachectic  look;  the  dyspnoea  increases,  and  becomes  extreme. 
Sediments  of  the  urates,  or  of  pure  uric  add,  are  very  frequently  foimd 
in  the  urine.  It  is  possible  that  their  formation  is  partly  due  to  the 
dyspnoea  and  fever;  but  there  is  also  a  probability  that  the  uric  add 
is  formed  by  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  hypoxanthin  that  is  so  abim- 
dant  in  the  blood.  In  many  cases  there  is  bronchial  catarrh,  so  that 
the  patients  have  severe  cough,  with  mucous  expectoration.  Still  more 
frequently  there  is  intestinal  catarrh,  which  leads  toxobstinate  diarrhoea. 
Dropsy  often  occurs  toward  the  end.  That  this  does  not  occur  sooner, 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  analogy  with  other  conditions  where  the 
patient  is  pale  and  cachectic,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  leu- 
cha^mia,  the  decrease  of  the  red  blood-corpusdes  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  in  other 
exhausting  diseases.  In  the  later  stages  of  leuchsemia,  the  fever,  which 
was  at  first  temporary,  usually  becomes  permanent.  TTJile^  who  care- 
fully measured  the  temperature,  in  one  case,  found  a  constant  increase 
of  one  to  one  and  one-half  degrees  during  the  latter  weeks  of  life.  If 
no  complication  occurs,  death  results  from  gradual  exhaustion ;  it  is 
often  preceded  by  symptoms  of  disturbed  brain-fimction,  delirium,  or 
stupor.' 

Treatment. — Up  to  the  present  time  no  case  of  recovery  from 
leuchaemia  is  known,  hence  we  cannot  recommend  any  treatment  that 
has  actually  proved  successful.  Quinine,  iron,  arid  iodine  preparations 
have  been  used  on  account  of  their  efficacy  in  some  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  and  in  anaemia.  In  the  case  of  lymphatic  leuchaemia  that  was 
under  my  observation,  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  temporarily  sub- 
sided under  the  opposite  mode  of  treatment,  under  the  use  of  Ziti 
mannas  decoction.  I  afterward  sent  the  patient  to  a  water-cure  es- 
tablishment, where  he  improved  and  became  healthy-looking.  After  a 
few  months,  however,  the  disease  retmned,  advanced  rapidly,  and 
ended  in  death. 

CHAPTER   II. 

MELAN^MIA. 

Etiology. — ^In  melanaemia  there  is  found  in  the  blood  a  gianular 
pigment,  partly  fi^e,  partly  enclosed  in  cells,  partly  embedded  in  small 
hyaline  coagula.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pigment  comes  from  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  a  question  where  and  imder 
what  circumstances  it  is  formed. 

Almost  all  observers  regard  the  spleen  as  the  place  where  the  pig^ 
ment  is  formed  in  melanaemia.    The  frequent  occurrence  of  pigmented 
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cells  in  the  spleens  of  animals,  which  some  observers  regard  as  phjs 
iological,  others  as  pathological,  as  well  as  tlie  fact  that  in  melanomiia 
the  pigment  is  almost  always  most  abundant  in  the  spleen,  certainly 
&vors  the  idea  that  the  pigment  is  chiefly  formed  in  the  spleen,  but 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  formed  there  only,  and  is  not  formed  in  other 
organs  at  the  same  time.  Frerichs  describes  a  case  where  he  found 
no  pigment  in  the  spleen,  while  he  found  so  much  in  the  liver,  that  be 
was  obliged  to  regard  this  organ  as  the  place  where  it  was  formed. 

The  extensive  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the   blood  presupposes 
extensive  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles.     Whether    this   takes 
place  exclusively  in  the  spleen  or  whether  it  takes   place   in  other 
organs  at  the  same  time,  all  observations  prove  that  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  malarial  infection.     The  milder  forms  of  simple  intermit- 
tent fever  do  not,  however,  appear  to  cause  the  formation  of  pigment 
in  the  blood  at  all  or  else  only  moderately,  and  only  the  severe  and 
obstinate  forms,  but  particularly  the  pernicious  intermittent,  appear  to 
cause  the  higher  grades  of  melamemia  in  this  country.     The  corre- 
sponding reports  of  physicians  in  the  tropics,  about  the  dark  color  of 
the  different  organs,  particularly  of  the  brain,  in  the  bodies  of  patieats 
that  have  had  remittent  fever,  render  it  very  probable  that  this  forra 
of  malarial  disease  also  constantly,  or  at  least  very  frequently,  causes 
melansemia. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
consequent  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood  (see  page  711)  lx»come 
so  great  in  pernicious  intermittent,  and  in  remittent  marsh-fevers  of 
the  tropics,  that  tlie  blood  stagnates  in  the  sj)leen.     We  nHg-ht  further 
suppose  that  the  corpuscles  in  the  stagnating  blood  are  destix^ved,  and 
hence  an  altered  pigment  is  developed  from  their  hematin,  prxM;essf^s 
which  we  often  o])serve  in  stagnating  extmvasated  blood.     Tliis  ex- 
planation of  the  fonnation  of  pigment  in  a  purely  mechanical  wav  is 
refuted  bv  the  fact  that  in  intermittent  fever  the  enlarofcment  of  the 
spleen,  and   consequently   the   retardation   of  the    current   of  blood 
tlu*oii^li  it,  may  be  very  decided  without  the  occurrence  of  melanreniia ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  melantemia  is  found  in  cases  where  the  spleen  is 
only  moderately  enlarged.     Hence  we  nmst  suppose  that  marsh  miasm 
has  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  red  corpuscles  in  some  other  wav 
that  we  do  not  yet  know;  and  that  in  our  country  only  in  certain 
epidemics,  but  in  the  tropics  in  the  endemic  fevers,  this  influence  frt^ 
quently  or  constanlly  causes  an  extensive  necrosis  of  the  red  bhxxj 
corpuscles,  and   the  formation   of  pigment  from  its  hematin  (Grie 
einger). 

VlrcJiow'^s  labors  on  the  subject  of  pathological  pigments  readih 
explain  why  the  pigment  foimd  in  the  blood  appears  not  only  as  free 
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granules,  but  also  as  enclosed  in  colorless  cells  This  observer  saw 
that,  in  dissolving  the  hematin  in  a  drop  of  blood  by  adding  water, 
the  hematin  became  most  distinct  in  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles, 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  extensive  destruction  of  blood- 
cells  in  the  spleen,  the  hematin  enters  the  colorless  elements  of  the 
spleen-pulp,  and  with  these  reaches  the  blood.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  irregular 
flakes.  It  is  possible  that  these  flakes  consist  of  fibrin  that  has  pre- 
cipitated on  the  angular  granules ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
substance  adherent  to  the  pigment-granules,  siurounding  them  like  a 
bright  border,  consists  of  the  protein  substance  that  was  combined 
with  the  fibrin  in  the  blood-corpuscles  that  were  destroyed  (  Vtrchoto), 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  melansemia  the  pigment  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  heart  and  vessels  is  black ;  more  rarely  besides  the 
black  we  find  brown  or  yellowish-brown,  rarely  yellowish-red  pigment* 
With  acids  and  caustic  alkalies  it  shows  the  following  conditions,  which 
Vtrchaw  has  foimd  peculiarly  characteristic  of  pathological  pigment : 
the  more  recent  formations  become  pale  and  finally  lose  their  color  en- 
tirely, while  the  older  ones  resist  the  reaction  of  these  reagents  a  long 
time  {JFVenchs).  The  small  pigment-granules  have  an  irregulariy 
roimdish  form.  As  Meckel^  the  first  observer  of  pigment  in  the  blood, 
saw,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  is  almost  alwa3rs  united,  by  a 
colorless  substance,  to  roundish,  spindle-shaped,  or  irregular  flakes. 
The  cells  containing  pigment  sometimes  have  the  size  and  form  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  sometimes  they  are  larger,  and  club  or 
or  spindle  shaped ;  the  latter  resemble  the  spindle-shaped  cells  in  the 
spleen-pulp,  which  KoUiker  considers  the  epithelium  of  the  splenic 
vein.  Besides  these  forms,  Frerichs  observed  large  clumps  of  pig- 
ment of  irregular  shape,  as  well  as  cylindrical  bodies  that  looked  like 
small  vessels. 

With  the  blood  the  pigment  enters  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and, 
according  to  the  amount  collecting  in  the  capillaries,  colors  them  more 
or  less.  According  to  Planer  and  Frerichs^  we  almost  always  find 
the  most  pigment  in  the  spleen,  so  that  it  appears  slate-gray  and  often 
almost  black.  Next  to  the  spleen,  the  greatest  amount  of  pigment  i« 
found  in  the  liver  and  brain,  particularly  in  the  cortical  substance 
The  liver  is  often  steel-gray  or  blackish ;  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain  chocolate  or  graphite  color.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  pigment  in  the  kidneys,  as  a  result  of  which 
usually  the  cortical  substance  has  gray  points  in  it.  In  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  particularly  in  the  smaller  ones,  there  is  occasionally  a  large 
amount  of  pigment.  In  the  vessels  of  the  other  tissues  and  organs  it 
is  never  accumulated  tc  any  great  extent ;  but  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
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fannes,  ceUukr  tissue,  and  Ijinphatic  glands,  also  have  a  mor^  or  les 
deddodl  J  gray  color.  Frerichs  sums  iq>  tlie  appearanoes  in  melaDaema 
bj  saving :  "  In  marked  cases  of  the  disease  pigment  is  found  wiio- 
ever  the  blood  goes,  and  is  the  more  abondant  the  smaller  the  capilb- 
ries  of  the  part,  that  is,  the  more  readflv  impactioii  of  the  flakes  mrf 
occur." 

Syicptoms  axd  Coubse. — Many  cases  <^  melanaemia  cause  no  pe^ 
ceptible  disturbance  of  function,  and  the  organs  have  been  found  oro^ 
loaded  with  pigment,  on  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of  the  mos 
varied  diseases.     This  was  true  in  more  than  one-third  oT  the  cases  ob- 
served by  Planer.     On  the  other  hand,  patioits  often  die  quiddy  with 
severe  brain-symptoms,  and  on  aut(^y  we  find  the  evidences  of  mek- 
naemia,  particularly  an  accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  numerous  small  extravasations  <^  blood  through  the  fanin- 
substance.     Former  observations  of  great  pigmentation  of  the  oerefanl 
substance  in  persons  who  had  died  of  comatose  intermittent,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  the  tropics,  which  shows  that  the  brain  is  verv  daik* 
colored  in  most  persons  who  have  died  of  severe  remittent  ^\^t^  have 
acquired  greater  significance,  since  we  know  that  the  dark  color  of  tlie 
brain  depends  on  an  accumulation  of  pigment  in  its  vessels,  and  have 
rendered  it  very  probable  that  the  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels (with  or  without  consecutive  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  capiDazies) 
caused  the  l»-ain-symptoms  in  severe  malarial  diseases.      This  view; 
advanced  by  Meckel^  appeared  to  be  supported  by  numeroos  ol^em- 
tions  of  Planer  and  Prerichs,    R^th  of  these  observers  described  ca5es 
of  melanannia  where  the  patients  had  severe  cerebral  s^-mptonis,  either 
headache  and  dizziness,  delirium  or  convulsions,  but  [>articularlv  coma. 
Tlie  cases  observed  by  Prcrichs  all  cccurred  during  a  mali^nsknt  epi- 
demic of  intermittent  fever ;  they  developed  partly  £rom  simple  inter- 
mittent paroxysms,  had  an  irre^rular  intermittent  or  remittent  course, 
and  partly  yielded  to  quinine ;  they  presented  exactly  the   svmptoms 
of  a  febris  intermittens  comitata,  maniaca,  epileptica,  coniitosa,  apo- 
plectic-a.     With  all  this  there  are  important  reasons  for  doubtins:  the 
dependence,  at  least  the  constant  dependence,  of  the  cerebral  svmp- 
toms  in  pernicious  m.alarial  fever  on  an  obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  by  pigment.     In  opposition  to  the  hvpothesis  of  such   a  connec- 
tion, Frerichs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  even  when 
the  brain  is  very  dark-colored,  no  decided  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
can  be  |x?rceived  ;  and  further,  that  in  spite  of  the  dark  color  of  the  brain, 
there  are  often  no  cerebral  s\^nptoms  ;  and  lastly,  that  severe  cerebral 
s\'mptoms  have  been  obser\ed  where  there  was  none  of  this  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  brain  (in  twenty-eight  cases  of  intermittens  cephalica  that 
Fi\n'chs  obsened,  the  dark  color  of  the  brain  was  absent  in  six).    The 
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typical  occurrence  of  these  brain-sjinptoms,  as  well  as  the  occasionally 
successful  treatment  of  them  by  quinine,  appears  to  me  just  as  weighty 
an  argument  against  their  dependence  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  by  pigment.  For  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  obstruction 
should  exist  during  the  paroxysm  and  disappear  during  the  apyrexia, 
and  there  is  just  as  little  probabOity  that  the  exhibition  of  quinine 
oould  have  a  ^vorable  effect  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we 
can  affirm  nothing  certainly  of  the  connection  between  melansemia  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  brain  function.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
poisoning  of  the  blood  by  marsh  miasm,  in  malignant  intermittent 
fever,  may  excite  other  cerebral  disturbances  besides  accumulation  of 
pigment  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  independently  of  that. 

In  another  series  of  cases.  Planer  and  Frericha  found  anqpalies  of 
the  renal  fimctions  in  melansemia.  Occasionally  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  entirely  arrested ;  in  other  cases  there  was  albimiinuria ;  in  still 
others,  haematuria.  The  same  objections  urged  against  the  dependence 
of  the  brain-symptoms  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  must  be 
equally  valid  against  the  dependence,  at  least  the  constant  depend- 
ence, of  functional  disturbance  of  the  kidneys  on  obstruction  of  the 
renal  vessels.  Among  others,  Frericha  saw  albuminuria  occur  with- 
out pigmentation  of  the  kidneys  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  albuminuria 
was  absent  in  five  cases  where  there  was  pigment  in  the  kidneys. 
But,  if  there  was  albuminuria,  this  observer  found  that  the  amoimt 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  decidedly  increased  during  the  paroxysm, 
and  decreased  or  disappeared  during  the  interval.  From  analogy  with 
other  miasmatic  affections,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  infec- 
tion of  the  blood  with  marsh  miasm  may  disturb  the  nutrition  and 
functions  of  the  kidneys,  even  without  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 

Lastly,  in  melansemia  Frericha  observed  eidiausting  intestinal 
haemorrhage,  profuse  diarrhoea,  acute  serous  effusions  into  the  peritoneal 
sac,  and  bloody  suffusion  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  ap- 
pears improper  to  refer  this  symptom  also  to  obstruction  of  the  ves  • 
sels  of  the  liver,  and  to  congestion  in  the  roots  of  the  portal  veins 
for,  although  in  all  the  cases  observed  by  Frericha^  next  to  the  spleen, 
the  liver  appeared  to  contain  the  most  pigment,  the  symptoms  that 
apparently  indicated  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  roots  of  the 
portal  veins  were  not  by  any  means  constant,  and  were  not  nearly  so 
firequent  as  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Moreover,  the  intestinal  haemor 
rhages  observed  by  Frericha  in  three  cases  had  distinct  intermissions  ; 
and,  while  they  resisted  treatment  directed  against  the  hasmorrhage  di- 
rectly, they  yielded  to  large  doses  of  quinine.  Frericha  even  refers 
the  fatal  result  in  one  of  these  three  cases  to  neglect  in  the  adminia- 
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tration  of  quinine.     In  these  cases,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bdieve 
in  an  intermittent  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels. 

It  may  be  offered  as  an  objection  to  referring  the  above  symptoms 
to  melanscmia,  that  there  arc  but  few  symptoms  that  we  ccrtaiDly 
know  belong  to  that  disease  itself,  and  arc  not  the  immediate  effects 
of  malarial  poisoning.  Among  these  are  the  dark  color  of  the  skin, 
which  is  caused  by  the  quantity  of  pigment  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  the  microscopical  observation  of  pigment  in  the  blood.  In 
mild  cases  ihe  skin  is  of  an  ashy-gray  oolor,  in  severe  on^  it  is  yd- 
lowish  brown.  If  we  find  this  color  in  a  person  who  has  had  an  ob- 
stinate and  severe  intermittent  fever  for  some  time,  or  if  it  appeals 
that  this  intermittent  belonged  to  a  malignant  epidemic,  and  had  the 
symptoms  of  a  febris  oomitata,  we  should  strongly  suspect  melanaemia, 
and  maly  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood. 

Treatkent. — ^Prophylaxis  and  the  causal  indications  demand  ti)e 
same  general  rules  as  we  shall  give,  in  the  second  volume,  for  the 
treatment  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever.     We  cannot  fulfil  the  indi- 
cation from  the  disease,  as  we  know  no  remedy  that  will  remove  the 
pigment  from  the  blood.     In  recent  cases  the  symptomatic  indications 
may  require  the  administration  of  iron,  and  a  nourishing  diet ;  for,  as 
Frericha  justly  says,  the  excessive  loss  of  red  corpuscles  causes  diloro- 
sis,  as  well  as  melanaemia.     Later  the  former  often  disappears,  while 
the  latter  continues.     In  one  case  that  I  saw,  several  months  passed 
before  the  patient  recovered  under  the  use  of  iron ;  subsequently  he 
was  equal  to  the  hardest  work,  and  presented  no  anomaly  except  the 
color  of  his  skin.     When  he  died,  several  years  afterward,  of  pneumo- 
nia, the  autopsy  still  snowed  distinctly  the  signs  of  melanaemia. 
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1.— P.  T61. 

Neumann  is  probably  correct  in  supposing  that  in  the  medullary 
form  the  disease  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, without  causing  special  symptoms.  There  is  a  diffuse  hyper- 
plasia of  the  marrow ;  cellular  elements  of  the  same  quality  as  in 
leuchasmic  blood  form  the  chief  constituents ;  they  fill  the  central 
medullary  cavity  and  interspaces  of  the  bones,  and  give  to  their 
interior  a  dirty-yellow  color,  exciting  a  suspicion  of  extensive  sup- 
purative osteomyelitis. 
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Since  then  numerous  similar  observations  have  shown  circum- 
scribed or  extensive  medullary  infiltrations  in  the  subserous  and 
intermuscular  connective  tissue,  in  the  retina,  etc.  These  seem 
partly  due  to  wandering  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  partly  to  actual 
formation  of  lymphatic  gland-tissue.  Virchow  suspects  that  the 
colorless  elements  are  the  vehicles  of  the  blood-dyscrasia,  and  that 
they  caiTy  a  contagious  substance  which  excites  the  same  develop- 
ment wherever  it  lodges ;  but  Mosler's  experiments  in  transfusing 
leuchajmic  blood  into  healthy  animals  were  negative. 

Nearly  allied  to  leuchiemia  is  pseudoleuchscmia,  HodgkMa  dis- 
ease, adenie  (Trousseau),  anaemia  lymphatica,  malignant  lymphosar- 
coma. This  disease,  whose  causes  are  entirely  unknown,  occurs  both 
in  adults  and  children  ;  it  has  the  same  changes  in  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands  as  true  leuchsemia,  but  in  the  blood  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  diminished  without  the  white  being  increased.  In  this 
disease  also  lymphatic  new  formations  have  been  found  in  the  se- 
rous membranes,  liver,  and  lungs. 

In  a  patient  with  splenic  leuchiemia  Master  found  excessive  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  sternum,  so  that  it  could  not  be  touched  or  per- 
cussed on  account  of  the  pain  induced  ;  autopsy  showed  this  to  be 
due  to  leuchsemic  disease  of  this  bone,  as  there  was  of  the  entire 
skeleton. 

Leuchaemia  and  pseudoleuchsemia  probably  have  the  same  causes. 
Whether  these  be  located  in  the  lymphatic  organs  or  due  to  some 
constitutional  anomaly,  they  are  of  equally  bad  prognosis. 

Tbeatment,  although  generally  considered  of  no  avail,  may  be 
of  some  good  in  the  earlier  stages.  When  there  is  any  apparent 
connection  between  the  disease  and  the  female  sexual  organs,  ma- 
laria, or  syphilis,  causal  treatment  may  be  tried.  In  enlarged  spleen 
large  doses  of  quinine  (ten  to  fifteen  grains  daily  in  acid  solution) 
may  be  useful,  as  they  even  reduce  the  size  of  the  spleen  in  dogs 
when  it  has  enlarged  as  a  result  of  division  of  the  nerves.  The 
quinine  may  be  aided  by  electricity  and  cold  douches.  For  the 
lymphatic  tumors  we  may  try  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or 
of  iodine  gr.  \  in  glycerin,  and  water  th  xij,  or  ergotin  gr.  v  in 
glycerin  and  water,  injected  hjrpodermically.  Iron  may  be  given 
in  hopes  of  hastening  the  transformation  of  white  into  red  cor- 
puscles. Subcutaneous  injections  of  defibrinated  blood  have  also 
been  recommended.  The  treatment  at  present  most  relied  on  is  by 
arsenic  internally  and  subcutaneously. 
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nized as  the  most  successful  scientific  periodical  in  the  world. 

It  is  widely  taken  by  the  eultivators  of  science  in  all  branches,  particularly  by  physi- 
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The  reason  of  this  is,  that  our  best  minds  are  getting  tired  of  the  shallow  frivolities 
of  sensational  literature,  and  demand  a  magazine  that  elevates  the  standard  of  popular 
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